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COMPARATIVE  ANTHROPOUHJY  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.* 

By  D.  MACKINTOSH,  F.O.S. 

"  Let  aome  Fellow  als<i  do  for  Entrland  what  M.  Paul  Broca  has  doneflO 
well  for  Prance,  and  writo  uh  a  Momoir  on  the  Ethnology  of  Enfjlanrl." — 
Dr.  Jamb8  HuiTT,  Aimiversary  Addre*$  btfort  the  Anthrapologieal  Society 
Lfmdon,  d«&T«i«d  Jairasry,  1864. 

In  18^1  T  read  a  p»ipor  before  the  Kthnolojfical  Society  of  London, 
entileii  "  FiC'Stilts  of  Ethnoiogical  Observations  nmde  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  England  and  Wales."  l^p  to  that  time  ethnologj'  had  gener- 
ally been  treated  as  a  bnmch  of  philology,  archaeology,  or  history.  It 
could  not  be  said  to  have  h:\<\  ;ui  independent  foundation,  or  to  have 
acquired  the  rank  of  a  distiiK  t  department  of  science.  Many,  perhaps 
tho  majority,  of  those  calling  themselves  ethnologists  did  not  bclicTe 
in  ethnolopry  according  to  the  most  npj)rovL'<l  and  authoritative  mean- 
infr  ntt;irhe*l  to  tliiit  word,  namely  the  science  of  blood,  or  races  of 
m.iiikiii  l  n Milting'  from  irenealonrical  descent.  The  attempt  to  classify 
races  m  Europt'.  and  rs[it  cially  in  Englaml,  wan  then  frenerally  looked 
upon  as  presinii] it  1IOU8,  or,  at  least,  ixs  not  likeiy  to  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory resnlt.  In  the  discusiiiou  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
above  paper,  one  of  the  Fellows  considered  the  ut tempt  as  dangerous, 
by  which  I  suppose  he  could  only  mean  dangej-ons  to  preconceived 
theories.  Several  of  the  speakers  favoured  the  views  of  the  author, 
but  the  majority  seemeil  to  .acree  in  thinkinj^  tliat  the  races  described 
in  the  paper  as  occurring  in  l-^agland  and  Wales  were  uui  due  to  lineal 
descent  from  tribes  of  early  inhabitants,  but  either  arose  by  accident 

•  We  propose  to  pviWi><h,  from  time  to  time,  a  serioB  of  jjeraoaal  observa- 
tions on  the  Comparutive  Anthropology  of  the  British  ialands. — Euitob. 
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or  a4MX)idiiig  to  a  law  by  which  humau  beingn  beoomc  n  ^  pted  to  cir- 
cumstances or  occupations.  It  was  likewise  alleged  that  to  substan- 
tiate the  doctrine  of  genealogical  derivation  would  require  the  discovery 
oi  oolinterpart  races  in  thoae  districts  of  Europe  from  which  England 
was  colonised. 

As  there  woidd  still  appear  to  be  a  gi  eat  indisposition  to  believe  that 
distinct,  hereditary,  and  lon^^  pcrsistcTit  niccs  or  typcH  can  be  traced  in 
different  districts  of  England,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  proceeding  to 
a  statement  of  facts,  to  make  a  few  -jreneral  observations. 

Allt'tjcd  Dis(i]i]p('ar(tnce  <\f  Ti/jus  htj  ('rifs.-tniij. — It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  those  who  liavc  hn'1  few  o|)port unities  of  niakini/  particular 
an(i  re|xiiited*  observations  ui  ditlcrent  ])arts  of  Enf^laiul,  should  doubt 
tlic  po8sibQity  of  fi/pc^^fof  mankind  beiug  perpetuated,  more  especially 
as  we  are  continually  reunn  1  <  <!  by  the  newspaper  jjress  of  migrations 
talking  place  from  one  tx)w  u  or  j)rovincc  to  another.  Previously  to 
travelling,  or  as  long  as  wu  i\re  (X)iitcuted  with  being  libraiy  anthro- 
pologists, we  are  hkely  to  l>e  left  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which 
Uic  musses  of  the  English  population  still  cling  to  tlieir  native  districts. 
Internal  niigrati<»n  lu  Juigluutl  is  gcueiullv  limite<l  to  the  nuddle  or 
more  affluent  chisscs.  The  gixat  bulk  of  tlie  jx'oplc  very  iscldum  shift 
their  localities,  except  in  manufacturing  districts,  and  even  then  it 
could  be  shown  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
manufiftcturing  town,  such  as  Sheffield,  have  either  hem  honi  hi  the 
town  or  have  eome  from  the  ueighhooihoQil.  Railways  m  manj  re- 
flects have  favoured  migrstion,  but  it  could  he  diown  that  in  quite  as 
many  oases  they  have  rendered  a  change  of  residenoe  mmecesaary.  But 
the  htit  thai  different  dialects  still  linger  in  different  parts  of  Englsnd 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  interblencUng  of  races  has  not  proceeded 
to  an  extent  capable  of  destroying  typical  distinctions^  or  rmdering  the 
chssification  of  the  inhabitants  impossible.  The  uneducated  natives 
of  one  anthropdogical  aeeai  are  stiU  nearly  unintelligible  to  those  of 
another  area^  In  one  area  at  least  nineteen>twentieths  of  the  people 
stiU  say  toe  for  tu,  Acr  for  the,  I  for  me,  and  viet  versa.  They  likewise 
pronounce  s  as  if  written    t  as  d,  etaf  This  ana  mcludes  a  part  of 

•  If  repeated  observations  arc  necessary  in  geology  to  insxtre  an  arrival  at 
truth,  they  are  stiU  more  so  in  anthropology — a  science  in  which  the  phono- 
ttMna  an  rniieh  leas  strcmgly  marked,  and  the  boondary  lines  lest  disthxc  Uy 
jUrftnM. 

t  I  shall  principidlj  use  the  word  typet  in  this  a7lsiela,1ieoaiise  In  an  infimt 
science,  like  anthropolng^y,  more  sj^tonaatic  names  are  premature* 

X  A  district,  without  reference  to  county  divisions. 

§  These  modes  of  speedi  are  used  not  by  one  race,  but  by  several  races, 
who  nmst  have  oome  from  the  Low  Countriea,  at  a  period  or  periods  nnre- 
ewrded  la  histoiy.  Kational  and  BritiA  ediooi  edncatioo,  I  have  fband*  has 
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Dorsetsliire  and  Wiltshire,  nearly  the  whole  of  Somersetshire  (Zomcr- 

setBhirc)  and  a  part  of  Devon.   In  a  diurdiyKni  betveen  Salisbmy 

and  Wflton,  I  have  seen  the  following  epitaph : — 

*' How  itnage^  fiwid  of  life  poov  mortab  be ; 
How  few  who  aee  our  beds  would  ishange  with  vn,"  eto. 

The  tiaditional  charaoteriatio  epitaph  of  the  above  area  would  appear 
to  be — 

"Hernonune  shall  come  to  we. 
Bat  OS  mnst  go  to  «  W 

The  remark  of  a  working  man  of  Dorchester,  in  referenoe  to  a  aooMing 

wife,  shows  that  these  p^idiar  modes  of  speech  are  not  incompatible 
with  sound  philosojili y — "  It  pleases       and  it  don't  hurt 

Proofs  of  Tgpical  Perpettialion  furitished  by  SumnmcA. — Besides 
dialects,  surnames  show  that  the  people  of  many  parts  of  flogland  have 
escaped  interblending.  In  one  area  we  fiud  preYailing  surnames;  in 
other  areas  these  siunmmes  are  almost  entirely  absent.  There  are 
large  districts  in  the  south-west  of  England  where  one  might  tmvelfor 
days  without  meeting  with  a  Smith,  while  in  the  east  of  England  th^ 
are  equally  lar^e  districts  in  which  Smith  is  the  most  common  name. 
A  long  article,  elaborated  from  Directories,  might  be  written  on  the 
loctil  limitation  of  surnames.  Christian  names  are  more  uniformly 
distributed,  though  I  think  it  will  he  found  on  iiKiuirv  that  in  the 
north-eai5t  or  Sciiudinavi.ui  ]>art  of  England  there  is  a  vcit  much  less 
tendency  to  use  Scripture  uiimes  than  in  the  south,  where  in  some 
phioes  it  amouuts  to  little  short  of  a  propensity.  Someyeftrs  i\g«»  (and 
it  may  be  so  still)  the  name  «»f  tlie  Lil)rarian  of  the  liyde  Litemry  and 
Scientific  Institution  was  Ntl  u  tKiflue/ziir  Lklshazzar  Pentecost! 

Prtmimjdiijiu  in  favour  oj  iitiiKiioifiral  JJerimfion. —That  the  dif- 
ference in  type  or  nice  which,  during  many  years,  I  have  had  oppor 
tumties  of  tracing  in  various  ])arts  of  England,  is  not  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, or  of  a  merely  tf-h:ol(>'jiral  hw,  but  exists  throuirh  hereditnrif 
dc^td,  is  rendered  highly  probable,  in  the  absence  of  uioie  satisfactory 
evidence,  l)y  the  fact  thai  ilistiuct  dialects  are  often,  if  not  generall}, 
spokcii  by  nices  having  distinct  physical  and  mental  peculiarities  —that 
these  races  inhabit  iU'cas  colonised  from  certain  parts  of  Europe — and 
that  these  dialects  (except  where  reasons  to  the  contrary  can  be 
assigned)  are  in  accordance  with  the  historical  account  of  their  de- 
riration.  A  whole  article,  or  rather  Wiime,  might  be  written  on  this 

done  very  little  to  obliterate  peculiarities  of  dialect  among  the  workiiiff 

clas?p?,  pfL-rtly  owing  to  the  time  at  school  "being  too  brief  to  admit  of  a  per- 
manent ijxi]iros«iioa  being  produced;  but  likewise  owin^^  to  the  high-presa^ire 
Bjstem  generating  a  dislike  to  education  among  chiidron,  who,  on  leaving 
school,  gladly  forget  what  they  bare  been  taught. 
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subject^  and  much  has  been  wTittcn.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  remind 
the  reader  that  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  several  neigh- 
lx>uring  districts,  many  traces  of  Norse  may  be  found,*  and  many 

family  names  are  Norwegian.  In  Lincolnshire,  many  words  in  the 
dialect,  and  many  family  names  are  not  only  of  Danish  derivation, 
but  in  niunerous  cases  the  latter  have  continued  unaltered  in  the 
spelling  since  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  invasions^t  Now  if  the 
names  of  pei*sons  in  nsc  unioii<^  imcient  cnfonimrtf/  trilics  are  still  to  1)0 
found  in  the  m/onised  districts,  is  it  not  probaMe  that  the  pliysical 
and  mental  peculiarities  of  these  tribes  have  likewise  ])ei'siste(l  I  or 
rather,  is  the  anthro]x)lo<;ist  not  justilied  in  taking  this  for  granted 
until  the  contrary  can  be  shown. 

Ifow  Tj/pt.'i  art  to  he  ifetermivfrf. — Admitting  tlic  force  of  the  fore- 
going remarks,  and  allowing  tliat  types  may  be  classified  in  various 
districts,  the  important  (piestion  still  remains,  what  names  are  we  to 
employ?  If  only  one  uniform  type  existed  in  a  given  locality,  the 
tjisk  would  be  Ciisy.  But  wlien  in  most  dibtricts  (not  all)  find  two 
or  more  distinguishable  tvjx's,  how  are  we  to  tell  which  is  Danish, 
wliicli  Saxon,  etc.  ?  It  is  here  that  the  anthropolotribt  luay  readily  lay 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  presumption,  unless  he  proceeds  witli  ex- 
treme caution.  There  would,  however,  appear  to  be  sevenU  ways  of 
arriving  at  approximately  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

First,  we  may  compare  the  existing  mental  and  (as  fiur  as  possible) 
physical  poculiflritieB  of  a  given  type  with  the  historicaUy-reoorded 
character  ol  either  tho  original  type,  or  colonising  type,  of  the  locality. 

Second,  we  may  ooUeet  traditions  concerning  the  oomplezion,  8ta> 
ture,  etc,  of  certain  ^rpes. 

Third,  we  may  visit  regions,  or  rely  on  the  accounts  of  those  who 
have  visited  regions,  either  in  the  British  Isles  or  on  the  continent, 
where  we  have  reason  to  believe  a  given  type  prevails  uniformly,  or  is 
very  decidedly  predominant. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  desirable  that  the  anthropologist 
should  render  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  tiie 
ancient  Saxon,  Dane,  etc.,  as  illustrated  in  such  books  as  Bulwer*s 
ffarddf  the  Uui  of  ike  Saxon  Kvng$^  MaiUet's  Ninihem  Aniiquiiiet^  etc 

*  Since  the  publication  of  Worsaae's  very  valuable  contribution  to  anthro- 
pology, Traen  0/  the  Dann  and  Kortoe^nt  in  Xngiandt  etc..  it  has  become 
more  and  more  customary  to  refiar  words  commonly  regai-ded  as  Saxon  to 
Norse,  or  Danish.  Capt.  Forji^ngson,  President  of  the  Carlisle  Mechanics* 
Institution*  has  lateljr  published  an  important  work  on  the  diidects  of  Cum- 
berland. 

t  Of  this  I  was  aaanred  some  years  ago  by  the  veiy  eminent,  though  not 
prafeaaed,  anthropologist.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  several  of  whoae  novelB  might 
justly  be  styled  flwdiM  ta  onthr^^olagf. 
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Traditions  are  not  always  to  be  trusted,  but  a  trarellcr  is  often 
struck  with  the  extent  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  various  jxirts  of 
England  agree  m  assipiing  chamctcristics  to  ancient  colrmisiji>:  or  ua- 
tive  tribes,  such  as  nicldiTiess  and  tall  stature  to  the  Danes,  blue  eyes 
and  lymphatic  tcnij>i>rament  to  the  Saxon,  dark  oomplexiou  and 
excitable  temper  to  the  ancient  Britons,  etc. 

Much  caution  ought  to  ho  exercised  in  selecting  regions  likely  to 
contain  an  all-prevalent  or  pit [xaideratini;  type.  It  is  true  one  could 
BCnircely  err  in  visitiuir  certain  })arts  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  Islands, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Hebrides  (where  NorKcmen  liave  kept  ahK>f 
fix)m  the  Gaels),  in  onler  to  make  out  a  type  to  winch  the  name  Norse 
might  be  applied — in  goinp^  to  some  pirts  of  Denmark  (not  West  or 
South  Jutlan<i)  iii  quest  of  the  Danish  type.*  For  S:ixon8  one  might 
explore  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  VWser,  steering  clear 
ttf  Friesland  — for  Angles,  the  district  called  Anglen  in  Schleswig, 
wiiere  Dr.  C  larke,  the  traveller,  could  fiiucy  himself  in  Kughuid.  For 
the  Jutiau  ty]>e,  the  anthropologist  miglit  vi.sit  the  west  of  Jutland, 
from  Schleswig  to  the  Lime  Ffiord — for  Frisians,  the  region  commonly 
called  Friesland  would  probably  answer  his  purpose  better  tbati 
Straodinsiaj  for  linguistict  considerations  render  it  oertain  tbat 
Englimd  iras  laigelj  colonised  from  the  oountiy  to  the  east  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  One  might  expect  to  find  pure  I^tons  in  Wales,  and 
Gaels  in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  though  in  hoth  these  «oun* 
tries  the  people  are  flur  from  heiug  homogeneous. 

That  the  linesl  descendants  of  ancient  trihes  may  still  he  recognised 
in  various  parts  of  England,  is  not  so  much  doubted  by  people  in 
general,  as  by  those  whose  minds  are  prepossessed  by  certain  theories 
oonoeming  Uie  origin  of  admitted  typical  difiSBrenoes  among  mankind. 
The  science  of  comparatiye  anthropology,  or  that  department  of  it — 
oompaiative  ethnography,  to  which  this  artide  is  mainly  confined — Is 
at  present  in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  geology  in  the  days  of  Dr. 
Hutton  and  Professor  Flayfair«  These  truly  great  phflosophers  wisely 
abjured  all  ^Meulatimu  coneeminff  ths  crigin  of  ihingt.  But  when  Dr. 
Hutton  used  these  or  similar  woids,  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the 

*  At  the  Britiah  Asijociation  meeting  at  Birmingham  in  I860,  I  was  not 
Buzpriaed  to  see  in  Ftofeasor  Steeastrup,  the  eauneat  Danidi  watiqaary,  a 
fPkMfyfuXU  of  a  physiognomy  veiy  oomnuni  in  the  east  and  nmth  of  BngliMid, 

f  For  all  questions  connected  with  what  may  be  call^  glo88ol<^:iottl  6th<- 
nography.  Dr.  Latlutm's  works  are  the  boat  that  can  bo  cormnltc<l  That 
eminent  author  does  not  seem  to  place  much  faith  in  ethnology  ii8  the 
science  of  blood ;  though  I  ought  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  him* 
msny  yean  ago»  fSnr  leading  me  to  believe  that  the  pcominflut-moiitbed 
type»  BO  prevalent  in  the  sonth-west  of  England^  is  oi^y  a  le«  exaggafake4 
fotm  of  the  Irish  ChieL 
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origin  of  denvaHve  phenomena^  but  only  what  may  be  appropriately 
called  tfae^nt  origin  of  things ;  and  although  the  question  of  the  first 
origin  of  man  lies  more  within  the  proyinoe  of  geology  than  anthropo- 
logy, the  changes  or  cauBea  which  have  given  rise  to  typical  diatino- 
tions  among  men  may  be  advantageoualy  conaidered,  before  pKooeed- 
ing  to  a  detailed  statement  of  these  distinetionB  aa  observed  in  England 
and  Wales.* 

Caute$  of  Typioal  IHtHnciUmt,'—Mr.  Darwin  has  rendered  great 
seryioe  to  natural  hiatoiy  by  showing  that  a  slight  variation  from  an 
ancestor  is  capable  of  oontinned  hereditary  transmission.  He  has, 
however,  I  think,  generalised  beyond  foundation  in  regarding  all  the 
modifications  to  which  the  organic  world  has  been  subjected  as  slight, 
or  in  supposing  that  species  hare  arisen  by  almost  inseDsible  grada- 
tions. In  the  inorganic  world — ^in  the  provinces  of  water  and  fire,  we 
find  gradual  mutation  alternating  with  mwv  of  action,  or  a  series  of 
ordinary  changes  followed  by  a  sudden  paroxysm.  The  aqueous  and 
igncoiiH  iinrcTits  wliioh  modifjr  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  more  or  less 
intermittent.  Comparative  repose  in  fluviatile,  oceanic,  and  volcanic 
action,  is  succeeded  by  floods,  storms,  eruptions,  and  explosions ;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing,  apart  from  paltcontological 
cvideneea  to  the  contrary,  that  aU  the  variations  from  ancestral 
orj^nic  tyj)t'8  h:\ve  been  minute,  or  for  denying  that  "  strides  in  the 
otherwise  continuous  chain  of  8UCces8ion"t  nuiy  not  luivc  frc(iuently 
orcui  red.  These  minute  variations  and  strides  arc  equally  to  be  re- 
garded as  crenfions  unless  we  '*  deify  second  causes  ;"  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  creational  act  which  gives  rise  to  n  porc^j^tiblc  fnmify 
variation,  may  not,  at  intervals,  intixKiuce  a  .sj^x  ijic  or  (je/tenc  vaiiii- 
tion.  A  frcneral  survey  of  the  Inglier  results  of  scicntitic  iuvetstigation 
would  appear  to  favour  the  doctrine  that  in  the  economy  of  the  nni- 
vei-se  there  arc  suk)sidiary  laws  dependent  ou  a  more  comprehensive 
plan ;  and  the  sudden  introduction  of  new  species  is  just  what  one 
might  expect  to  mark  the  ingress  or  egress  of  one  of  these  laws.^ 

•  On  tiie  first  appearaaoe  of  his  PHac^fat  tf  Geology »  Sir  CSuttles  (then 
Iffr.)  Lyell  was  aoeaaed  by  Bone  reriewera  of  patting  the  cart  before  the 
horse— of  discussing'  the  respective  merita  of  an  unimpaired  and  uniform 
aoriee  of  changes,  and  a  soccesaioii  of  catftRtrophee  dimini'ihino'  in  intensity, 
before  proceeding  to  a  statement  of  facts  showing  the  ade(j[uaoy  of  existing 
eaases  to  aoeoant  Hop  sflMnent  geological  phenomena.  Bat  the  ovder  adopted 
by  Lyell  was  the  best  cslodlated  to  piepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  not  only 
to  ai^pneiate,  Imi  to  take  an  interest  in,  the  mass  of  circnmstantial  evi« 
denoes,  or  verte  cavs<p,  contained  in  that  jtutly  celebrated  work. 

f  See  Lyell '8  Antiquity  of  Man. 

X  I  think  all  authi'OpologiHts  munt  admit  that  no  positive  evidences  in 
fovour  of  there  having  been  a  series  of  oonseontive  conneetiag  links  between 
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But  one  part  of  Durwiii's  tlieory  oei-tainly  accounts  for  anthropo- 
lo^cnl  phenomena  not  otherwise  easily  explained.  In  the  Fortnightly 
Utview  (ill,  276),  Professor  Huxley  has  ;ij>{>lip(l  this  tho<>rv  to  the 
origin  of  typical  distinctions  among  men.  \  nriations  occur  ni  a 
family — one  vuriation  dies  ont,  another  is  j^reservtHl.  It  becomes 
iBoluted.  By  hereditnr}'  tniiLsuii.ssiun  iis  jK'cnIiMritieH  become  har- 
dened into  the  "enduring  chanieter  of  persihtent  nKMlification." 
According  to  this  view,  it  is  not  necessiiry  that  a  type  nliouid  amotint 
to  a  -^xrijic  distinction  to  eual)le  it  to  lie  hereditarily  trauamisiiiible.  A 
variation  i«  possessed  of  this  ]x>wer,  an<l  would  seem  to  bo  subjected 
to  a  la\v  ]»reventing  a  retuni  to  the  original.  When  it  has  beconio 
liardeued  into  a  "persistent  modification,"  it  may  endure  for  iiuuiy,  if 
not  for  thousands  of  years,  as  is  evident  from  geology.  Wc  liuve  only 
then  to  suppose  that  the  types  under  consideration  in  this  article  were 
originally  fiunily  yarifttioiui  in  oertain  parts  of  Enrope — that  they  grar 
dua&y  acquired  a  penisteiit  ohaiaoter — ^that  they  have  oontinued 
wUii  new,  and  will  oontinue  until  the  law*  whieh  limits  the  period  of 
thinr  perpetuation  ehall  replaoe  them  by  new  yamtione,  in 
their  tnni  to  become  inveeted  with  enduring  characteriatica. 

Among  men  there  would  appear  to  be  types  which  haye  become 
sufficiently  hardened  to  resist  amalgamation,  and  even  in  England 
many  phenomena  would  seem  to  indicate  that  hybridily  iB  followed  by 
extinotbn  or  rerersion  to  the  original  In  some  parts,  where  inter- 
hlendiwg  has  occurred  to  a  great  extent,  we  ettll  find  distinct  types 
identifisble  with  those  which  may  be  daflsified  in  remote  and  compa- 
ratively unmixed  districts;  and  Teiy  fieqnently  two  or  more  ^rpes 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  ftmily.  In  many  eases,  ^rpieal  amalgBma> 
tion  does  not  apparently  take  place  at  all,  but  the  children  of  two 
parents  of  distinct  types  follow  or  favour^  the  one  or  the  other 
parent,  or  occasionaUy  some  ancestor  more  or  less  remote. 

We  liavo  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  comparatively  brief  period, 
geolt^cally  speaking,  with  which  the  anthropologist  has  to  deal,  is 
snfficientiy  long  to  reveal  any  jnrocenes  by  which  new  types  are  intro- 

the  anthropoid  apes  and  man  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  theozy  of  his 
anthropoid  derivation,  then,  must  rest  on  the  aSBumption  that  these  links 
hatve  diM^ipeared,  or  remain  to  be  dleoovered— an  aflsamption  inadnistible 

in  indtteiive  sflience.  From  the  latest  disooadons  cn  the  Keanderthal  eknll^ 
it  would  appear  to  be  allied  to  Oaelic. 

•  I  think  Mr.  Darwin  errs  in  supposing,  or  allowing  his  readers  to  sup- 
pose, that  variations  capable  of  origiuAiing  persistent  modifications  are 
accid«BtaL  We  oannot  cooM&Te  of  their  giving  rise  to  phenomena  wliioh 
admit  of  being  systematiosUy  f'laiinififr4  without  believing  tlu  m  to  form  part 
of  a  fixed  system.  See  some  aUe  remarks  on  this  satQect,  in  the  Antkr^po* 
UffiaU  Beview,  voL  iii,  p.  130. 
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duoed,  80  thftt  we  ave  jiistified  in  olassifyiiig  the  types  which  oome 
under  our  notioe  as  if  thej  were  unalterably  fixed. 

Durix^  the  last  fifteen  jearB^  I  have  had  oocasion  to  reside  suooea- 
aiTely,  and  often  repeatedly,  in  moet  towns  of  any  importance  in 
p,iigiftni^  and  Wales ;  and  I  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sunounding  districts,  l^e 
people  of  some  localities  I  have  not  been  able  to  classify  ut  all.  In 
other  localities,  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  applying  historical  names 
to  the  typical  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitant.  A  description  of  those 
types,  ^vith  their  lateral  gradations,  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
out,  will  form  the  remaining  part  of  this  memoir. 

Tjfpes  in  North  Waltjf. — I  begin  with  the  Welsh,  not  because  they 
are  really  more  easily  classitied,  but  because  the  reader  will  probably 
be  more  ready  to  believe  that  types  may  be  met  with  in  the  Princi- 
pality than  in  England. 

On  arriving  in  North  Wales  in  1861,  I  was  not  much  surprised  to 
find  the  inhabitants  differing  from  one  another,  as  I  had  previously 
obsen'cd  a  similar  absence  of  homofjciicity  in  South  Wales.  About 
the  same  time,  Dr.  P.ariuinl  Davis,  and  Dr.  Tk-ddoc,  passed  aloiiL'  the 
north  coast  on  their  way  to  Ireland,  and  1  htlieve  were  surprised  at 
the  diversity  of  countenances  presented  by  the  Welsli.  After  a  ni  ries 
of  systematic  observations,  contiinied  lor  several  months,  i  succeeded 
in  redncin;^:  the  ditterences  to  the  foiu*  foUowmg  types  : — 

Firstyi\\Q  prevailing  type  in  North  Wales,  with  its  Iftteral  gi-adaiiuns, 
I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  during  a  great  Calviiiistic 
Methodist  gatherin;;  at  Mold,  Flintshire.  On  that  occasion,  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  adult  men  and  women  presented  the  following 
characteristics  : — stature  various,  but  often  tall — neck  more  or  less 
long — loose  gait — dark  l>rown  (often  vcr\'  dark)  and  coarse  hair — eyes 
sunken  and  ill-defined,  with  a  jk-cuIui:  ly  close  expression — dark  eyu- 
laslies  and  eye-brows — eye-basins  more  or  less  wrinkled.  The  face  was 
long  or  mther  long,  narrow  or  rather  narrow,  and  broadest  under  the 
eyes.  There  was  a  sudden  sinking  in  under  tJie  cheek-honeSy  with  denuded 
cheeks.  The  chin  was  rather  narrow  and  generally  retreating,  though 
sometimes  prominent.  The  nose  was  narrow,  long  or  rather  long, 
much  raised  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  point,  and  occasionally  ap- 
proaching the  Jewish  form  (see  fig.  o).  The  forehead  was  rather  narrow 
but  not  retreating— the  skin  wrinkled,  antd  either  darit  or  of  a  dull 
reddish-brown  hue—the  skull  rather  narrow  and  rather  elongated. 
(See  figures  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

Swmd  Type  in  North  Wales, — ^To  the  west  of  Mold,  comparatively 
flat  fhoes  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  increase  in  number  until 
in  Camarvottslure  they  are  very  common.   In  this  type,  aei  in  the  last. 
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the  face  is  broadest  imder  the  eyes,  with  a  8ud<Un  siiJnnff  in  utoltr 
rJur'^k'fntHt^.    The  Ji'tM  is  8«»nietime8  hisrhest  in  the  middle,  \nix  more 
iiviiiwut\y  profectinff 'it  ihr  j^ui/f.    The  eyes  are  sunk  mid  ottcu  hiilf 
closed-    The  mouth  is  well  funiu  d,  with  the  chin  more  or  le«fi  pro- 
minent.    1  he  lorohead  in  nreneml  is  iiipih,  and  capacious.  The 
stature  is  short  or  middle  si/evl,  with  bruad  chest  and  shouKlers  the 
complexion  dark,  with  brown  or  dark  brown  hair — tl»e  bkuU  bruad  and 
approximately  square.    (See  figures  7,  8,  9.) 

This  type  may  be  tnused  in  considenUe  numbeiB  along  the  western 
part  of  Walea  aa  ftr  as  Pembn^adiiie.  It  ia  likewiae  not  mfrequent 
in  Central  Wake  aa  fiur  eeat  aa  Montgomeiy,  and  it  ia  Taiyooiiimoii  in 
the  Weat  Midland  Oonntiea  of  England.  In  many  porta  of  Soiilh 
Walea  it  prodominateek 

7%ml  rjipe  Ml  JVoHA  FaZo;-— Ratlier  ftill  and  maasivo  ftoo— do> 
eidodlj  dailc  and  often  curly  haii^-dark  whiflkeni,  eyebrows,  eye-laabea^ 
and  eyea — ^tall  or  lather  tali  and  masBTe  frame— alcull  aj^urozimately 
round.  Tfaia  type,  which  may  be  found  in  flmall  numbon  in  both 
North  and  South  Walea,  ia  generally  confined  to  the  more  proepevona 
inhabitantai.  It  ia  not  very  <iia»imilMP  to  a  type  which  in  Ireland  haa 
been  called  Mileman.  It  ie  not  uncommon  in  Monmouthehire,  and  may 
poenbly  be  of  SUurim  deriTation.   (See  figuna  10,  11.) 

Fourth  Tjfpe  in  North  Walet, — ^Thia  type  prooonts  a  greater  or  leoB 
^}prozimation  to  what  I  would  call  the  Craelic  type  (see  sequel).  In 
aomo  placea  It  ia  atriotly  Gaelic ;  in  othera  it  gniduatea  into  the  fiiat 
or  prominent-noaed  Welsh  ^pe,  or  into  the  oomparattTely  flat>fiu)ed 
Welsh  type.  About  Bangor  it  often  preaenta  a  reaemblance  to  the 
Jewish  profile.  On  the  occaaioo  of  a  Criminal  Court  meeting  at 
B^umarifl,  in  Anglesca,  I  observed  this  type  presenting  the  extrme 
profile  represented  in  fig.  15.  The  Gaelic  Qrpe,  however,  it  ought  to 
be  stated,  is  not  very  prevalent  in  Angleeea,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of 
North  AVales.* 

Mmtal  CharacteriMiet  <if  Welsh. — The  following  chanicteri sties 
apply  only  to  the  first,  second,  and  partly  to  the  third  of  the  Welsh 
types  above  described — (the  Gaelic  peculiarities  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel) : — Quick  in  perception — ^moie  critical  than  comprehensive — 
decidedly  adapted  to  analytical  rraearch,  and  especially  to  philological 
and  biblical  criticism  (the  foregoing  characteristics  apply  more  parti- 
ctilarly  to  the  second  Welsh  type) — ejctrcnu  tendency  to  trace  hack  an- 
catrjf — great  genealogists,  and  by  race  comparative  anthropologists — 

*  At  Besmnaris  I  met  with  aa  euoeUent  specimen  of  the  highest  devalojp* 
meat  of  ^  seoobd  Welsh  tgrpe,  ia  the  person  of  John  WOlians,  Esq.,  aoli- 
citor,  who  Is  not  only  an  aeoomplished  g«iieial  soholw,  but  an  eminent  theo- 
retical musioian^  antiquarian,  and  comparative  aatbiopcdogist. 
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poetical  as  rpgaids  the  expmnon  of  deep  feeling  but  deficient  in 
buoyanoj  of  imaginationr-^ree  from  serioiu  crimes^  and  very  peaoe- 
able,  with  the  exception  of  a  tendency  to  cherish  petty  animosities 
which  seldom  fafeak  out  into  open  hostilities— extreme  tendency  to 
religious  excitement — eoonomioal,  esTing^  and  industrious  to  a  findt — 
temperate^  with  a  strong  susoepttbilily  to  temptation  when  biou^t  in 
eonteot  with,  or  treated  by,  the  EngliBfa.  The  North  Welsh,  as  a 
people,  sie  deeidedlj  superior  to  the  matt  of  the  TCwgtifK  population ; 
but  the  gently  of  North  Wales  are  in  general  behind  in  mental  oulti- 
▼ation. 

Among  the  more  serious  fiulings  of  the  Welsh  must  be  reckoned  ex- 
treme paiBimonj,  which,  however,  only  degenerates  into  cheating  when 
directed  to  the  Saxon  robbers  of  their  ancestors.*  The  failing  most 
commouly  Ixlieved  to  be  cliaracteristic  of  the  Weish  is  a  want  of  strict 
regard  to  truth.  This  failing,  which  is  by  no  means  so  general  in 
Wales  88  is  often  represented,  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  two 
causes — first,  the  existence  of  contradictory  faculties  in  a  Welshman's 
mind  (this  remark  is  most  applicable  to  the  second  Welsh  type).  Thus, 
strong  love  of  approbation  may  co-exi.st  with  equally  strong  covctous- 
uess,  80  as  to  loud  a  Welshman  to  ])romiHe  what  he  either  cannot  Itring 
himself  to  perform,  or  what  lies  beyond  his  {X)wcr.  Second,  the  nature 
of  the  Welsh  language,  which  is  not  well  adapted  to  express  minute 
distinctions  between  tnith  and  falsehood,  and  which  by  its  constant 
use  may  enconragc  a  tendency  to  ambiguity.  How,  it  may  he  asked, 
can  we  hannoinse  a  want  of  i)i'Oci8ion  in  the  hmguage  with  the  eminence 
in  philological  and  i)iblical  criticism  to  whicli  many  Welsh  scholara 
have  attained  ?  I  think  it  does  not  follow  that  the  original  language 
of  all  the  Welsli  typeti  waa  what  is  now  called  Ciimmeg.  The  difference 
in  dialects  in  various  parts  of  the  principality  suggests  the  possibility 
of  the  present  written  or  standard  Welsh  having  been  suj)er-imposcd 
<.tn  the  oriirinal  languages  ot"  at  least  some  of  the  ty])es.  I  have  been 
informed  lluit  tlic  u.tiaes  of  many  Ijanilets  and  farmsteads  in  North 
Wales  are  not  Cumraey^  but  hu\  e  upparently  been  derived  from  a  pre- 

*  The  tendency  among  the  inhabitants  oi  some  parts  oi  Wales  to  cheat 
Englishmen,  has  been  very  groaUj  exaggerated.  It  ia  well  known  that  at 
the  inns  of  North  Wales  the  ehargee  we  generally  veiy  much  lower  than  in 
England ;  and,  ia  the  interior  of  Sooth  Wales,  I  have  met  with  instances  of 
disinterestedness,  accompanying  a  sense  of  honour,  whioli  mi^bt  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  moat  porta  of  England.  With  regard  to  Welah  inns,  many 
favourable  specimens  may  be  found,  not  only  as  regards  comfort,  order,  aud 
qrvtenuitio  amagamentt  hut  UkeirlM  at  regards  tlie  intelligenoe  and  high 
charaoter  of  the  pvoprieton,  thranghont  all  parta  of  the  Prixioipality. 
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yionsly  exititing  language.  If  this  be  a  £EU)t,  it  deaerves  to  be  particu- 
lariy  investigated. 

Moral  C'Vtdition  of  North  \i  fd^.s. — lu  uiost  (not  partii  of  North 
Wales,  the  moral  condition  of  the  working  chts-r>  ^iaiultt  higher  than 
in  Englaod.  Infanticide  is  ahnost  entirely  unkii<nvn,  and  marriage  as 
a  rule  is  the  consiinimation  of  wliat  otherwiije  might  bo  reLnirde<i  iis  a 
repreheusible  freedom  of  intercourse  among  men  and  wtuneu.  The 
Welsh  are  too  firugal  and  parsimonious  to  l>o  guilty  of  those  irices  con- 
nected with  extravagance,  which  are  the  very  worst  failing  of  the  iu- 
hal)itants  of  the  larger  towns  of  England.  Though  in  certain  respects 
excitiiV>le,  they  care  Httle  for  those  comic  and  acnsittional  entertain- 
ments which,  in  England,  form  the  keenest  enjoyments  of  the  ma-ss  of 
the  population.  There  is  likewise  but  Uttle  taste  for  those  field  sports 
wliicb  in  England  are  mm  or  less  associated  with  gaiety.  The  Welsh 
are  in  general  Btrsiigera  to  hmirious  living,  and  many  laige  viOsges 
might  be  mentioned  with  only  one  or  two  paUio  hoiisesy  and  these  in- 
differently supported.  The  social  order  obeerrable  in  some  Tillsges 
and  towns  can  soaroely  be  exaggerated.  Behind  my  apartments  in 
Denbi^  there  was  a  row  of  cottages  inhabited  by  men,  women,  and 
cfafldren,  but  so  quiet*  were  the  inmates,  that  after  9  pbUL  I  do  not 
reooUect  having  heard  a  single  sound  proceeding  from  these  cottages 
during  three  weeks,  excepting  a  hymn-tune  on  a  Sunday.  The  village 
of  Glan  Ogwen,  misnamed  Bethesda,  near  the  Peniyn  date  quarries, 
wouldt  in  Enj^d,  be  considered  a  model  Tillage,  as  regards  order, 
qnietnde^  temperance,  and  early  houn.  Reading,  music,  and  religious 
meetings  monopolise  the  leisure  of  the  inhabitants.  Theur  appreciation 
of  the  compositions  of  Handel,  and  other  great  musicians,  is  remaik- 
able ;  and  they  perform  the  most  difficult  oratorios  with  a  preoinon  of 
time  and  intonation  unknown  in  any  part  of  England,  except  the  West 
Riding,  Lancashire,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford. 

Mutic  in  North  Walet. — The  musical  ear  of  the  Welsh  is  extremdy 
accurate.  I  was  once  present  in  a  riUage  churoh  belonging  to  the  lata 
Dean  of  Bangor,t  when  the  choir  sung  an  anthem  composed  by  their 

•  A  traveller  wlio  eipocta  to  find  in  a  Welshman  the  brother  of  an  Iriah- 
m&n,  is  often  surprised  at  the  taciturnity  charact«rLiiing  the  former.  In 
some  parts  of  Wales,  I  have  notioed  this  tadtaraity  pcevaiUng  to  a  veiy 
groat  extenl^  espeeially  anumg  the  women.  With  them,  eren  to  smile  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence. 

t  It  would  be  difficult  to  sinfjle  out  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England, 
at  any  period  of  its  history,  who  so  completely  devoted  himself  to  the  social, 
intdleetaal.  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  aa  the  late  Dean  of  Ban- 
gor. His  humility  and  aotirity  were  sllke  nnboimded  j  and  to  the  deepest 
reverence  for  tliinga  sacred  ho  united  the  most  brilliant  conversatioQal 
talent.  He  once  aaeored  me  that  the  Wdeh  langoage  ie  not  nearly  so  nn« 
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leader,  and  repeated  an  lUUMOompaaied  bymn-tniie  five  or  six  times, 
without  the  dighteet  lowering  of  pitch.  The  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  are  republished  with  Welsh  words  at  Ruthin, 
and  several  other  towns,  and  their  oireolation  is  almost  ineredible;  At 
book  and  music  shops  of  a  rank  where  in  England  negro  melodies  would 
fonn  the  staple  oomptMitions,  Handel  is  the  great  favourite ;  and  such 
tunes  aa  Fop  goa  the  Weatd  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  native  airs 
arc  in  general  very  elegant  and  melodious.  Some  of  them,  composed 
long  before  Handel,  are  in  the  Handelian  st  vie ;  others  are  remarkably 
similar  to  sonic  of  Corelli's  compositions.  The  less  classical  Welsh 
airs  in  3-8  time,  suob  as  Jenny  Jcmes,  are  well-known.  Those  in  2-4 
time  are  often  characterised  by  a  sadden  stop  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
close  of  a  measure,  and  a  repetition  of  pathetic  slides  or  slurs.  The 
Welsh  arc  so  musical  that  most  of  the  Calviuistic  Methodist  preacheiB 
intone  instead  of  merely  delivering  their  sermons. 

Religion  in  North  Wales. — The  Welsh,  especially  the  North  Welsh, 
are  very  religious,  and  the  statistics  of  the  country  demonstrate  that 
religion  has  done  much  to  improve  tlieir  moral  condition.  Fc»r  every 
(•no  w  ho  attends  a  place  of  woi>»hi}j  in  the  more  Scandinavian  districts 
of  England  tlicrc  are  at  least  eight  in  North  Wales.  The  religion  is 
chiefly  Calvhiistif  Nfotliodism,  whicli  atiords  scojk?  for  the  exercise  of 
excited  feeling  and  emotiun.  The  Welsh  are  natnndly  a  dramatic 
]M  i  jtle,*  and  with  them  relierious  services  are  ott^^u  converted  into 
solemn  dramatic  entertainments.  Wliile  at  Llangollen  I  heard  of  a 
celebrated  Welsili  diviiiet  (blind  in  one  eye)  opening  a  chapel  on  a  wild 
hill-side  not  far  from  Bala  lake.  The  subject  was  the  pi-OLrressivc 
development  of  the  (Jluistian  scheme  from  Adam  to  the  tiiial  judgment. 
The  prophets  were  made  dramatis  j/ersanoit  and  the  prejicher  repro- 
Hcnted  them  rising  fi*om  the  dead,  appearing  on  the  stage  of  time  at 
tlic  last  day,  and  vindicating  the  coiTectness  of  their  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah. 

Jiemarh  on  South  Wales. — ^The  first-mentioned,  or  long  and  high- 
musical  as  is  commonly  sappoaed,  and  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
Welsh  children  to  pronounce  such  words  as  lions  and  tigers  with  f^reat  ele- 
gance; but  that,  in  Notting-bain shire,  he  never  aaccoeded  in  getting  young 
persons  to  prouoimce  thea^  wordd  otberwue  than  as  loyon$  and  toygers, 

•  I  osnnct  rarist  the  belief  that  Shakespeare,  if  not  a  WeUbman,  was 
more  allied  to  the  Cymrian  type,  or  one  of  its  lateral  variatione,  than  any 
other  type  yet  cla-ssified.  In  his  native  district,  at  least  half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  diHer  very  little  from  the  Gaelic- British  and  Cymrian- Welsh.  To  call 
Shakespeare  a  Saxon,  would  be  to  show  a  total  ignorance  of  the  acience  of 
vacos ;  though  I  ihould  not  like  to  be  too  confident  in  asserting  that  he  was 
not  a  Dane. 

t  See  Fig.  10. 
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featured  phyaognimy  of  North  Wales  (which,  for 
eaU  Cthbian)  becomes  flatter  and  ahorter  aa  we  proceed  aonfhwarda 
through  Centnl  Walea,  until  in  moat  parta  of  South  Waka  the  oom- 
paratiTely  flat-fiMsed  or  aeoond  type  (which  I  ahall  eaU  Britibh)  ia  found 

to  preponderate.  Tlua  atyle  of  physiognomy  is  generally  aooompanied 
by  very  broad  ahonlder^  The  late  eminent  antiquarian,  Archdeacon 
WiliiaaiB,  once  informed  me  that  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution 1,000  Cardiganahire  vohmteera  were  found  on  a  certain  occaaion 
to  take  up  aa  much  room  aa  1,200  Midland  County  men  (Anglea  and 
Daneef)  InGlamocganahire  and  other  parts  of  Sontii  Walea,  I  obaerred 
that,  in  addition  to  the  above  type,  a  laige  pfoportion  of  the  inhabitanta 
(chieity  the  woridiig  claaaea)  preaented  a  greater  or  leaa  approximation 
to  what  I  have  called  the  Gaelic  physiognomy  with  the  under  part  of 
the  face  prqjeoting  forwards.*  (See  figures  12,  18,  14.)  This  accords 
with  the  opinion  of  a  very  intelligent  prise  historian  (Mr.  Stevens, 
chemist,  Merthyr  Tydvil)  that  the  first  tmceahle  inhabitants  of  Wales 
were  Gaelic  Britons,  and  that  the  Cymri  from  Stnithclwydt  »>n  entering 
Wales  drove  the  pre-oceupanta  to  the  South.  The  native  music  of 
South  Wales  ia  likewise  to  a  great  extent  Gaelic,  or  similar  to  what  wo 
find  in  the  more  Gaelic  districts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland — that  is,  in 
6-8  time,  and  in  the  minor  mode,  with  an  ascending  aa  well  aa  deaorad- 
ing  flat  sixth  and  seventh. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  South  Welsh  include  these  already 
stated  in  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  ;  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  Soutli  the  j)c<>ple  ditt'er  from  the  North  Welsh,  and  their 
dialects  likewise  ditlbr.  This  may  arise  from  tlie  arnoinit  Gaelic 
and  British  blo<Mi  in  the  Soutli,  and  from  the  extent  to  which  the  coast 
has  probably  been  colonised  from  the  south-west  of  Europe.  f  JoniTally 
speaking,  the  South  Welsh,  though  often  very  taciturn,  are  more  ex- 
citable than  in  the  North — more  given  to  extremes — less  orderly  -and 
more  divided  among  themselves.  Tlie  ( Jiamorfjanshire  men  liave  an 
antifiathy  to  the  Cardiganshire  men,  and  other  triljcs  are  mutually  at 
variance.  In  Caeruiarthenshire  the  people  are  very  intellectually  dif- 
posed.  The  chief  ambition  among  young  men  in  that  county  is  to 
become  sjteakei's  ur  preachers,  and  the  congregational  pulpits  of  Em;land 
are  lai^ly  supplied  from  Caermarthenshire  and  tlie  neighbourhood. 
In  the  peninsulas,  such  as  Gower,  the  descendants  of  Teutonic,  chiefly 

*  Aboat  Merfliyr  T^vil,  a  profile  about  midway  between  Oaelie  and 

British  seemed  the  moet  provalent.   See  Fig.  6.    One  oooaaiMialiy 

meets  with  Ficr,  lo  in  South  Wales. 

t  A  district  lying  between  the  rivei-s  Clyde  in  Scotland,  and  tb*^  Morsey 
in  England.  Mr.  Stevens  has  proved  that  some  of  the  best  Wtslsh  poems 
wece  conapoBsd  in  StratboliijFd. 
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FlemiBlif  odloniite^  may  be  found.  It  has  been  nmatked  that  they 
make  vezy  much  better  eailoiB  than  the  Welsh.  The  history  of  Pem- 
brokeahire,  or  Little  Eng^d  beyond  WsJes,'*  is  veiy  well  known.*  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  Flemings  and 

Welsh  is  still  sharply  defiued. 

Along  tho  Ixtrden?  of  North  and  South  Wales  the  people  are  more 
naturally  intellectual  than  in  any  other  part  of  England ;  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hampshire,  perhaps  excepted.    In  a  long 
district  running  between  Taunton  and  Oswestry — extending  as  fiur 
west  as  Hay,  and  as  fbr  east  as  Bath  and  Bewdley,  science,  especially 
geology,  receives  at  least  ten  times  more  attention  than  it  does  in  any 
other  equally-sized  area.    This  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  from  per- 
sonal  observation,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  comparative  uiunber  of 
Fellows  living  in  tliis  district  whose  names  may  be  found  in  the  list  of 
the  Geological  Scx3ietv.    It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  fact  without  snp- 
posinc^  it  to  V)0  connected  with  the  Welsh  derivation  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  may  he  re»r;^rdod  as  Anglicised  Welsh.    It  cannot  arise 
from  Kiiperior  elementary  education,  for  that  is  defective  throughout 
the  ^Tcater  p:irt  ot  the  district.     Neither  can  minnig  pursuits  l>e  the 
cause,  for  the  working  naners  are  not  the  ninst  intelligent  jjart  of  the 
population.    In  the  adjacent  parts  of  Wal<  s  w  liere  English  is  sj.nken, 
we  likewise  find  a  greater  taste  for  solid  km  \vK  dge  than  in  tlie  heart 
of  England.    Tlie  little  and  poverty-stricken  town  (»f  Montgomery,  with 
its  immediate  neighlM)urii(Mxi,  (contains  more  than  a  dozen  thoroughly 
informed  and  deep-thinking  geologists ;  wherciLS  a  traveller  might 
visit  a  dozen  towns  of  the  same  size  in  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshii-e,  or 
East  Yorkshire,  without  meeting  with  a  single  geologist,  i^udlow, 
on  tlie  AVclsh  bordei's,  possesses  the  best  local  geological  museum  in 
England. 

Types  in  the  We^it  and  South- West  of  England, — A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Midland  and  South-western 
counties  are  scarcely  distinguisfaahle  finun  three  of  the  types  found  in 
Wales,  namely  the  British,  Gaelie,  and  Clymrian.   In  Shropshire,  and 

*  The  following  hiBtory  of  settlers  in  Gk>wer  and  Pembrokosbire  is  the 
most  satisfactory  I  have  been  to  o>)tain: — In  1099,  Henry  Beaumont, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  planted  a  colouy  of  Somersetshiremen  in  Oower.  About 
the  year  1106,  a  tremendoos  storm  oarried  away  embankments  and  aand  hiUs, 
aUowiag  the  sea  to  overflow  a  great  traet  in  Ilaoden.  A  aiimevoiiB  body 
of  the  inhabitcuats  sought  reftige  in  England.  They  were  first  admitted 
into  the  northem  counties  ;  bnt,  disagreeing  with  tlio  English,  they  were 
removed  to  the  district  of  "Rocs  in  PembrokoBbirc.  They  ore  said  to  have 
afterwards  disappeared,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  u  second  body  of 
Flemings  came  Into  Baglaad«  and  the  king,  wishing  to  oppose  the  power  of 
Qiyflydd  ah  Ehys  in  Soatfa  Wales,  sent  them  into  ^smhrokeshue. 
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TBxaitymg  to  the  «aat  and  south-east,  the  Cyinriaii^^pe  may  be  found 
in  gnat  numben^  though  net  pawdnminating  (see  AngUmJ,  It  oeema 
pcobabile  that  among  the  eailieat  inhabitanta  of  the  Weet  and  South- 
West  of  Enj^d,  Britons,  Gaels,  sad  Cymri  greatlj  prapondmted. 
The  BritoD%  either  identical  or  mixed  vith  Prehistoric  Finns,  may  have 
been  the  first  inhabitants.  The  Gaels  may  have  come  next,  and  then 
the  CJymri.  An  Awg^iti  element  (from  the  eant)  and  a  Norse  {from  the 
north-westt)  must,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  superimposed  on  the 
pieyious  compound  population.  In  many  parte  of  the  south-west,  and,  at 
intervals,  along  the  south  coast,  the  pievailiBg  type  among  the  working 
chMses  is  decidedly  Gaelic.  It  may  have  come  from  Gaul,  and  the 
terms  Gael  and  Guul  may  be  etlmologically  Bynonymoua.  But  it  ia 
certain  that  it  not  only  pravaila  in  the  parts  iiix)Te-named,  but  in  a 
more  exaggerated,  or  in  some  places  more  mitigated  form,  in  the  liigh^ 
lands  of  Scotland  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  As  already  men- 
tioned, it  exists  in  South  Wales,  but  North  Devon  and  Donet  may  be 
r^arded  as  its  head  quarters  in  South  Britain. 

Gaelic  Physical  Characteri^ttrf;. — A  bulyintf  forwards  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face ^  most  extreme  in  tlie  upjXT  jaw  ;  chin  more  or  less  retreating 
(ill  Irelimd  the  chin  is  often  absent)  ;  foreliead  retreating;  large  mouth 
and  t flick  lips;  ijreat  dlMavre  hdirten  t/te  rufsc  and  mouth;  nose  sliort, 
frequently  coucave,  and  turned  n\\  with  yawning  uojstrils  cheek  bones 
more  or  less  prominent ;  cyca  gem  rally  sunk,  and  eyelirows  projecting ; 
akull  narrow  and  very  much  eloiif/nitd  Utckwards  ;  ears  Ktandivf/  of  to 
a  very  striking  extent ;  very  acnt  e  in  hearing ;  slender  or  rather  slender 

•  In  Lanwifihire,  and  probfthly  farther  to  the  north,  many  words  are  of 
Welsh  derivation.  B<»ide8  Cymrian,  the  peoplf  of  LancMhire  would  appear 
to  be  to  a  great  extent  Anghan  (?)  and  Scandinavian. 

t  WocMUie^s  JkmM  end  Vwwtgiimu  <m  Engkmd,  eto. 

X  bialatgdaehool  at  Tlvwton,  Deyonshire,  at  least  nine-tenfhs  of  tiie 
boys  presented  the  moat  exaggerated  Gaelic  phymognomy,  with  gaping 
nostiiifl.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  out  of  a  thotisand  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Notth  of  England  (apart  from  the  Irish  in  town^i;  presents 
ai^  appMudsaation  totheOaelic  type.  ^Die  North  of  Enirhad  nose  is  almost 
fawiaUy  t]iin>  high,  sad  ■haxp,  with  snull  nostrils.  AidkbUbop  Whatelsy; 
in  his  JTatM  on  Vo»ea  (Bentley),  is  quite  right  in  regarding  this  as  an  aati* 
cogitative  ncrse,  for  the  Xorth  is  niorp  f^harwtf'ri'jM  by  noti'vi'ty  than  con- 
templation, and  the  people  generally  show  a  great  mdiaposition  to  settle 
down  to  quiet  mediti^on.  The  archbishop,  in  the  above  work,  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  the  BUMmrgk  itsviaw,  that  "there  are  certain  districts  in 
Leitrim,  SligOw  atkd  UsQPO  (sa  pointed  oot  bj  an  intelligent  writer  in  the 
Jhihlirx  Un^vrsify  Mao'i^^nf),  chiefly  inhabited  by  deflcendanta  of  the  native 
Irish,  driven  by  the  British  from  Ai-magh  and  the  south  of  Down  about  two 
centuries  ago.  .  .  .  These  people  are  especially  remarkable  for  open  project- 
iBg  noiitbSf  with  inKaniiiaiit  teeth  (i. «.  prognathons-jawed — the  negro  tgFpe)^ 
their  adTaadng  oheek-bones,  and  depressed  noses,  etc." 
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and  degmtly  fonned  bodj ;  stature  short  or  middle^iied,  though  in 
some  districts  tall ;  hiJr  brown  or  dark  brown,  and  generally  straight. 
There  would  appear  to  be  two  sub^Yarictics  of  Ihis  type,  the  one  above 
described,  and  another  with  fair  oomplexiony  and  red  or  li^^t  brown 
hair. 

G< telle  Mental  OhartteUBrUtv  ^  Quick  in  perrrption,  but  defioient  in 
depth  of  reasoning  power ;  headstrong  and  excitable ;  tendency  to 
oppose  ;  strong  in  love  and  hate ;  at  one  time  liTcly,  soon  after  sad  ; 
vivid  in  imagination ;  extremely  social,  with  a  proptngity  for  crowding 
together ;  forward  and  self-confident ;  deficient  in  application  to  deep 
study^  but  possei»ed  of  great  concentration  in  monotonom  or  purely 
mechanical  occttjmtiom^  such  as  hop-picking,  reaping,  weaving,  etc.  ; 
want  of  prudence  and  foresight ;  antipafhj/  to  seafaring  jmrmit-^y  in 
which  respect  they  contrast  very  strongly  with  Norsemen  and  Frisians ; 
veneration  for  authority. 

In  Exeter  and  tiie  iieiirhbourhood,  tlio  Oaelic  typo  (with  both  fair 
and  dark  complexions)  is  very  prevalent ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
type  approxiniatinp:  to  the  Saxon,  tlie  jmpulation  niayl>e  said  to  consist 
of  (iacls,  and  a  well  marked  race  with  very  dark  hair,  high  forehead, 
lioman  nose,  tliin  lips,  and  prominent  chins.* 

In  several  parts  of  Ensrland  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  a  tj-pc  may 
be  found  predominating  to  whicli  I  shall  apj)ly  the  term  Saxon.  Its 
charactcriiiticB  accord  with  local  traditions  concerning  the  ancient 
Saxon,  and  it  is  similar  to  a  type  still  j)revailing  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  to  which  no  name  but  Saxon  cun  well  be  applied.  The 
localities  in  England  where  it  most  intruder  iti>elf  on  the  traveller's 
attention  are  vciy*  nearly  those  where  Saxons  landed  according  to 
history,  or  to  which  Saxons  may  conveniently  liave  migrated.  These 
localities  may  be  stated  as  follows : — the  Isle  of  Selsea  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chichestcr,t  the  district  extending  between  East  Grinstead 
and  Hastings,  chiefly  in  Sussex,  but  including  the  neighbouring  part 
of  Kent,  the  valley  of  the  Hampdura  Avon  as  far  as  Salisbury  and  the 
neighbouriiood,  the  West  of  Berkshire,}  especially  the  White  Hone 

*  This  race  is  likewise  to  bo  found  in  Cornwall.  But  tlie  Comisli  chiefly 
consist,  first,  of  Gaels  with  flark  or  brown  hair ;  second,  a  race  with  a  rather 
short  angulai-  face,  Bomcwhat  like  the  second  Welsh  type ;  thirds  a  race 
xaove  at  less  hatehet-fiMJed  j  and  fourth*  a  laoe  with  a  wry  Spanish-looking 
l^^atognoiiiy. 

f  At  the  national  school  of  Berated,  near  Bognor,  I  observed  that  nearly 
all  the  girls  presented  the  most  decided  Saxon  physiognomy.  In  many 
parts  of  England  there  are  large  schools  iu  which  not  a  single  Saxon  £ace 
can  be  found. 

X  The  Bazon  hoek-tide  tpotU  are  still  kept  np  in  Hongerfcffd  and  the 
ndghbourhood. 
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Valley  and  vieisutj.  But  Saxons  may  likewise  be  ibimd  in  oonsidenble 
numbers,  thoqgli  not  always  predonmutting,  in  the  interior  of  the  lale 
of  Hianet^  the  soath  of  Dofsetshiie^  the  east  of  Devonshire,  the  greater 
part  of  Somersetshire,  and  likewise  in  the  East  Midland  Counties. 

Saxon  Fhytical  CkaraeteritUct, — Ftaiuret  exoeumfy  regular;  faee 
rMmd^  hroad^  and  tkoH  or  rotkertkmi;  mouth  well  formed,  and  neither 
laiaed  norsnnk;  ehin  neither  prominent norxetieating;  nosettraight, 
and  neither  long  nor  short;  under  port  of  the  fiboe  %  short  ellipse ;  km 
diiuk  bcnet;  tjfa  nsAer  juvhimmi^  blue  or  bluish-grey,  and  veiy  well 
delBned ;  fyefiroMv  mmieircuhrt  kormntalfyf  and  not  obliquely  pilaoed  ; 
forehead  semieiieular,  and  akull  of  a  shape  midway  between  a  paral- 
lelogiam  and  a  rounds  fiat  above  the  ears,  and  small  in  the  oodpital 
legbn ;  Jkaterud  tam;  kair  UgM  hrwm ;  cheat  and  shoulders  of 
moderate  faraadth ;  iendaicy  lo  rniw»dilff  and  obefityf*  especially  in  the 
epigastno  region ;  Moii  and  rawtd  IMt^  hamh  mid  Jinffen,  general 
smoothneas  and  roundness ;  total  absence  of  all  an^tos  and  sudden 
projections  or  depiessiona.  See  fig.  19  (a  CShiohester  Saxon),  figuiea 
20,  21. 

JScuem  Mimtai  CharadenHtcs, — Extreme  modeifttion ;  absence  of 
extraordinjir}'  talents,  and  equal  absence  of  eirtmordlTiary  defects^  mind 
equally  balanced;  character  consistent,  simple,  trutliful,  straightforward 
and  honest ;  persevering  in  pursuits  admitting  of  variety,  but  un- 
adapted  to  purely  mechanical  or  monotonous  occupations  ;  predilection 
for  agriculture ;  determined,  but  not  self-willed  ;  self-reliant  yet 
humble ;  peaceable,  orderly,  unexcitable,  unambitious,  and  free  firom 
extravagance ;  not  brilliant  in  imagination,  but  sound  in  judgment ; 
great  general  benevolence  a(xx)mpanying  little  particular  attachment ; 
tendency  to  forget  ancestors,  to  care  little  about  relatives,  and  to  have 
limited  intercourse  with  ncighl>oura 

The  term  Anglo-Scuson  hm  little  or  no  meaning  in  the  present  stito 
of  English  anthropology,  imless  it  be  strictly  limited  to  a  combination 
of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian  types.  But  some  of  tlie  mental  jwculiarities 
commonly  assigned  to  the  supposed  Anglo-Saxon,  are  quite  as  ap- 
plic4il>le  to  the  Dane  m  to  the  Saxon  ;  and  in  all  political  orations  in 
which  the  word  indomitahh  iu  used  it  ou^t  to  be  coupled  with  Dano< 
Saxon  instead  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

/*  Otere  an  Anglian  Type  in  Enij^and  ? — Some  suppose  that  the 
Anglian  colonists  of  East  Auglia,  Mercia,  Deira,  and  BenuGia,t  were 

*  Nwabcss  of  very  rotondifomi  and  Tnaiwiiye  Basons  sftay  be  seen  hi  the 
Busiketa  of  nuMt  of  the  towna  of  Saaaex^  West  Berksfalre,  etc.  In  Northamp- 
ton market,  a  very  Saxon-looking  race,  but  taller  and  darker  in  oomplezion 

than  the  strictly  typical  Saxon,  may  be  seen  predominating, 
t  According  to  the  best  historians,  in  527  and  afterwards.  Angles  arrived 
VOL,  IV. — NO.  xn.  a 
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mm  hAndfiib  in  oompttriBon  with  otluer  gettlen  from  the  Gontioeiit. 
Bede,  on  the  isontrary,  aaaerts  that  the  Angtian  piovinoe  in  Jutlaad 
was  laid  waste  by  the  extent  of  the  emigmtiou.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
txaoe  a  veiy  well  defined  type  to  whidi  the  tenn  Anglian  can  be  ezclu- 
aively  applkd,  but  a  race  not  very  diammilar  to  Saxon,  though  in  some 
points  peculiar,  and  which  looks  lihe  a  lateral  variation  of  the  Saxon 
type  in  the  direetion  of  both  Dane  and  Norwegian,  may  be  found  in 
gieat  numben^  especially  among  the  women  in  the  fidlowing  districts: — 
Suffolk,  and  piais  of  Norfolk,  CambridgeBhiie,  Hertfoidshiie,  Bedfind- 
dure^  Northamptonshire^  Buoking^iamshire,  parts  of  OxfoidBhire,  Wap> 
wiokahiie,  Sontfa  Staffordshire,  ShropshivB,  the  east  of  Deri^afaiie,  the 
west  of  Leioestenihire  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  aone  running  north 
through  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  Durham. 

Anglian  (?)  C/uiract^risUef, — ^The  characteristics  which  may  ho  provi- 
sionslly  termed  Anglian  are  the  same  as  Saxon,  with  the  following 
exoeptiona : — face  rather  longer  and  narrower  than  the  Saxon ;  cheek- 
bones  slighUy  projecting  j  chin  varying  fiom  rather  prominent  to 
rather  retreating,  and  more  or  less  approaching  angularity ;  nose  nar- 
rower and  more  elegantly  ehiaelled  than  the  Saxon,  and  the  nostrils 
more  oompressed ;  finame  much  more  slender  than  the  Saxon,  with 
narrow  shoulders,  long  neck,  and  erect  figure ;  hair  of  a  more  golden 
or  yellowish  hue  than  the  Saxon  j  complexion  exceedingly  £ur,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  pinkish  hue  ;  in  mental  character  more  active,  deter- 
mined, and  ambitious,  than  the  Saxon ;  deficient  in  the  more  disin- 
terested tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  dull  in  those  faculties  which 
elevate  man  above  the  necessary  affairs  of  life,  but  pre- eminently 
adapted  to  make  the  most  of  the  world,  figures  17,  18,  22,  are  from 
Anglian  districts. 

Frisiians  (/)  (uid  Jufeg. — In  tlic  cast-midland,  oiusteni,  and  soiith- 
eastem  counties  of  England,  we  frequently  meet  with  a  physi()guomy 

in  Norfolk  and  8iiA>lk  (East  Anglia).  In  647  a  more  numeroos  body 
arriyed,  under  Ida»  in  the  district  botween  tiie  Tyn»  and  the  JE^orth  (Ber- 

nicia),  and  afterw  ords  spread  farther  to  the  soutb.  In  660,  Angles  arrived 
under  Ella,  and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Tyn«>  nml  i\w  Kuiuber 
(I>eira).  In  586,  Angles  under  Crida  arrived  in  the  midland  districts  of 
England  (Morcia).  It  Is  itated  in  one  or  more  Directories  of  Shropehire  and 
StallbfEdshire  (I  cannot  ascertain  on  what  authority),  that  the  English  settlem 
were  divided  into  families  or  tribes,  with  the  following  names : — The  Haxlmg, 
Hommfir,  Hannin^,  "VVillirs^^,  yAVm'j;,  Wbitting,  Totting,  Patting,  Holling, 
Eseing,  Hunting,  Coppmg,  Kdni',^  Rolling',  Darling,  "Wig<rmg,  Bucking, 
Winning,  StalUng,  Tibbing,  Packing,  etc.  How  far  this  may  be  correct,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  numeroos  namea  of  places, 
appaientfy  rdiBrable  to  the  above  or  similar  tribes,  may  be  found  in  the 
midland  counties,  particularly  in  Shropshire.  I  think  it  probable  that  ton 
(as  in  Whittington)  ia  more  especiidly^  thoogh  not  excluslrely,  an  AngUe 
termination. 
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which  is  neither  Saxon  nor  Damab,  and  which  is  similar  to  a  prevailinjyj 
typo  in  many  parts  of  Friosland.  The  face  is  narrow,  and  the  fentuica 
prominent,  hut  tho  j)rofile  in  not  so  convex  n.s  in  the  type  next  to  l»o 
described.  The  cviinploxion  is  fair,  and  the  hair  light  hrt>wn,  'I'lio 
skill]  is  naiTDw,  liii^h  at  the  spot  called  fimincss  hy  phrcnolugista,  and 
low  in  vcnenitiou.  (See  H<r.  24.)  Tlio  mental  ch;ii-;u3tcr  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  extreme  self-cuiapluccucy,  and  indejiendence  of  au- 
tliority.  In  Kent,  this  type  graduates  into  a  much  more  ntrikingly- 
maxked  typo,  to  which  I  shall  provisionally  apply  the  term  Jltian,  as 
it  is  found  in  Kent  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — 
loealhiBB  which,  aooording  to  Bede,  were  oolonised  by  Jutes.  On 
waUdng  from  Rjde  to  Bnding,  in  the  ULe  of  Wight,  one  evening,  I 
met  niunbers  of  xnon  vBtnming  from  work,  and  in  almoit  oreiy 
tngCaaoe  they  presented  the  nndep-mentioned  peeuliatities.  I  found 
the  same  type  predonmiAting  in  the  neighhomiiood  of  Brading,  and 
likewise  in  West  Kent,  especially  ahoot  Tunbridge.* 

Jvtiem  Ckaraelendiet, — Very  eanwex  profiUy  so  that  if  one  leg  of  a 
pair  of  oompaases  were  to  be  fixed  in  the  ear,  theother  would  desoribe 
not  only  the  oontoar  of  the  fiioe^  but  of  the  skull  (see  Vig.  25) ;  oheek 
bones  slightly  projectmg ;  nose  smuous,  and  rather  long ;  diidl  oom- 
plexion,  sod  brown  hair ;  grey  or  bluish-grey  eyes ;  narrow  head,  and 
fooe  more  or  less  nsnow;  long  neok,  narrow  shoulders  and  ohest; 
frsme  broadest  at  the  troohanters;  springing  gait ;  often  tall,  espeei-' 
ally  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  extremely  adi^ited  to  the  piaetieal  al&irs  of 
life;  tendenqy  (stiU  greater  than  in  the  ^on)  to  manifest  indifferenoe 
to  sneestots,  rdatives,  and  neighboors. 

In  North  Kent,  the  Jutian  gmduates  into  the  Danish  type.  Gon- 
eeming  the  latter,  I  have  no  remaining  doubt,  as  it  deoided^  prepon- 
derates in  those  parts  of  England  where  Danes  must  have  settled  in 
the  greatest  nund)erB.  It  is  to  be  met  with  more  or  less  in  all  the 
midland  counties ;  in  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumbedand,  North* 
imiberland,  and  Durham  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire^  Norfolk,  Suffi>lk,  and,  above  aQ,  in  IanodnshirB.f  In 

•  Mr.  Boach  Smith  has  found  thiit  the  sopiilehral  remoixis  of  Kent  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  are  similar,  and  that  thej  are  different  from  Saxon  strictly 
so-called.  In  Kent,  I  have  heard  of  old  songs  and  traditions  which  imply 
that  the  inhaUtaiitB  did  not  formerly  regard  themadvee  as  Saxons. 

f  The  termination  in  names  of  ])lac^,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Latham  and  others  as  ciclnsively  Dnnisli.  It  is  woll  known  that  nn  im- 
mense number  of  names  in  LincolnBiure  havo  this  temunation ;  but  man  y, 
perhape,  are  not  aware  that  in  the  north-eaat  of  Leicestershire  it  is  qui  to  aa 
eommoa.  The  Ibllowiiig  is  a  list  of  names  tennlnatlng  hi  by  in  Melton 
Mowbray  onion: — ^Ab-Xettieby*  Asfordby,  Aahby-Folyille,  Barsby,  Brent- 
ingbj,  Wyfiwdfay,  Beooksby,  Dslby,  Fraeby,  Fvisby,  Qaddasby,  Ghradbyi 
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the  latter  county,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  inhabitants,  and  before  pix)cocding  to  a  detailed 
fltatement,  I  must  remark  that  a  frequently-observed  variation  from 
the  predcHninating  profile  oonBists  of  a  sunk  mouth  and  piromlnent 
chin  (iuBtoad  of  a  iiather  promhiait  month  and  rafthw  retreating 
ehin).  I  hare  often  thou^t  that  this  yariation  in  certain  parts  of 
the  physiognomy  in  the  same  race  (the  other  physical  pecnliaritiea 
heing  tlie  same)  may  be  part  of  a  ]aw  oalculated  to  secnre  sufficient 
indiTidnal  diffbrences  in  fiunilies^  without  the  ^ical  limits  being 
transgressed. 

DaniA  Phiftieal  ChamcUrititkt» — Long  face  and  rather  coarse  fesr 
tores ;  Mgh  thttk  htmUy  vnXh  a  mddtn  tinkutg  tn  above  m  ea^  tide  of 
ihtfonhead;  high  and  long  nm;  rather  pnnninent  mouth,  and  rather 
receding  chin  (see  preceding  section);  skull  narrow,  elongated,  and 
mcreasing  in  width  backwards ;  huge  ooci]»tal  r^on ;  hi^  in  what 
phrendogists  call  tdf-eiieai^  Jlrwmem^  and  veneration;  long  neck,  and 
low,  rather  narrow  shoulders;  stature  Tsrious,  but  in  general  tall; 
metmging  gait;  luur  either  jellowish  £axen,  yellow,  auburn,  chest- 
mit|  or  brown  with  a  reddish  tinge ;  whiskers  generally  red ;  grey  or 
bluish-gr^  eyes;  nMg  eomplexion,  (See  figs.  27,  28.)  Fig,  26  is  a 
mitigated  form  of  Danish  &ce  oonmion  in  all  Danish  districts. 

Ihmeh  Meniai  Characteridiet, — Sangunie,  active  and  enexgetio, 
with  a  tendency  to  be  always  doing  somethings  which  often  leads  into 
scrapes ;  determined,  courageous,  and  ambOioue;  proud ^  vain,  and  os- 
tentatiously benevolent ;  hig^  sense  of  honour ;  warm  in  love  or  hate ; 
obliging  and  hospitable;  tendency  to  extravagance  in  eating  and 
drinking ;  very  nodal  and  convivial;  talent  for  practical  science,  but 
deficient  in  depth  of  thought,  or  adaptation  to  philosophical  studies ; 
good  ^peahen  but  had  Udeners;  tendency  to  apply  inventions  to  pecu- 
niary advancement ;  capncit y  for  pushing  on  external  or  material  cim- 
UeaUon.  A  well  educated  Dane  is  an  ornament  to  society.  An 
ignorant  Dane  stands  very  low  in  the  anthropological  scale. 

N'orse  Du(rkt<i  of  England. — Names  of  places  and  persons,  dialects 
and  history,  wo\ild  lead  us  to  expect  a  Norse  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  ports  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Indications  of  the 
same  element  are  not  perhaps  wanting  in  other  parts  of  England.*  I 

Harby,  Hoby,  Kirby-Uellera,  Eotherby,  Saltby,  Sazby,  Sazelby»  Somerby« 
Stonoaby,  Sysonby,  Wartnaby,  Wdby. 
*  The  StaifordflbiTe  eiog,  sevflial  speeimeiis  of  whleh  have  been  found  (see 
ReliqMary,  by  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  Derby),  oonsiats  of  a  pieoe 

of  wood,  with  marks  on  the  sdgea,  and  Bonio  syubolfl.  It  is  generalHy  attri- 
l^uted  to  Norwegians. 
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have  aearchcd,  esj>eciallj  in  Ciimberluini,  lui  ;i  t  \  jx;  or  types  to  which 
the  tenn  Norse  may  be  applied.  But  iu  lulditiuii  to  Cyinriauii  and 
Danes,  I  have  not  met  with  any  CTtensivcly  prevailing  type  except 
the  following.  Face  rather  flat,  chiu  jinguhir  and  rather  prominent, 
mouth  "vrcll  formed  and  frequently  depressed.  Nose  high,  but  n<»t  so 
luug  as  ill  the  Dane  ;  cheek  bones  often  u  1itt1<^  |)n>jecting,  eyes  L,Tey, 
forebe;ul  scpiare,  and  head  a  short  parallelognun  y  neck  nit  her  shoit, 
and  shoulders  rather  broad  ;  stature  generally  tall;  complexion  aniuug 
the  men  niddy,  and  hair  either  brown  or  sandy  ;  wlUxkers  generally 
mndy ;  complexion  among  the  women  fair,  with  a  lily  or  pinkish  hue  ; 
good  mental  abilities,  and,  with  Buffioient  mducement  to  onltiyatioii) 
capable  of  attaining  a  high  intelleotual  nuik,  but  Yerj  deficient  in  pre- 
oodtj ;  pmctioal,  oiderly,  and  dennly ;  obli^ng  to  an  unpAnilleled 
extent,  though  not  free  ftom  euapiobn;  honed  to  an  extreme  pcrhupu 
unknown  among  any  other  noe  in  England.  The  pioof  of  thia 
honesty  may  be  found  in  doon  not  being  looked  dnring  night — in  the 
abaenoe  of  imposition  at  inna  and  lodging-honaea — ^in  diadaining  to 
take  advantage  of  atiangen — in  making  no  charge  for  amaU  aerrioea 
— and  in  reftuing  any  letom  for  fovours  bestowed.  The  latter  peon* 
liaritiea  may  likewiae  be  rogaided  as  resulting  ftom  that  aenee  of 
honour  and  independence  of  mind  by  which  the  Noraemen  in  all  agee 
have  been  chancterifled.t 

In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  comparative  anthropology  of  England 
and  Wales,  I  have  left  anatomical  details  out  of  conmderatioo,  because 
I  have  found  it  neceaniy  to  confine  attention  to  a  particular  Ime  of 
observation  in  csrder  to  retain  sufficiently  distinct  impressions,  vid 
becanae  I  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Boniard  Davis,  who  has  taken  up  the 
anatomioal  department,  will  soon  be  able  to  connect  it  with  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  physiognomy  and  mental  chazactenstica.  The 
colour  of  akin,  ha^,  and  eyes,  is  likewise  a  ;mbjeet  on  which  I  have 
toudied  very  briefly,  as  that  may  be  mors  profitably  left  in  the  handa 
of  Dr.  Beddoe.  Ab  we  may  loam  from  the  histoiy  of  geology,  it  will 
not  be  until  after  the  results  of  distinct  lines  of  investigation  have 
been  grouped  and  generalised,  that  we  can  suooeed  in  estahliahfng 
fnndamentid  principles  on  which  the  superstructure  of  comparative 
anthiepdogy  can  be  safely  erected. 

*  I  have  refrained  from  giving  any  decidedly  iilostrative  portrait  of  the 
Hoffse  type,  m  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  fondahiag  a  aatiifro- 
tovy  avermge  representation.  FSg.  88  is  not  naoonunon  in  the  Soandinaviaa 

districts  of  the  north  of  Eng'land. 

t  Woreaae  is  correct  in  his  assertion*  that  the  iahabitaate  of  Camberiand 
are  eztrexnely  addicted  to  litigation. 
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HimBT  haa  eeoaed  to  bo  a  eliTonide.  It  is  no  longer  mn  a  aeries  of 
elegant  InognpluM  or  eloquent  diaaertatioDa  It  la  b^ginmng  to  be  a 
odenoe.  We  ivant  proof  aa  to  its  premises,  and  demand  kgio  in  ita 
deduotloDS.  Tbe  mere  aobolar  ia  no  longer  adequate  to  ita  eompoaition. 
It  not  only  demands  sttainmenta  of  wbich  be  ia  devoid,  but  also  babita 
of  tboug^t  witb  wbicb  be  ia  aearoelj  familiar.  To  write  biatory  well 
requirea  a  fiiitb  m  first  primuplea ;  in  tmtb,  tbe  aabjeotion  of  tbe  mind 
Itself  to  tbe  law  of  order.  Now  it  ia  bare  tbat  the  scholar  fiula.  He  la 
aoouatomed[to  deal  with  tbe  ooncrete  rather  than  the  abetraot,  with 
the  individual  lathv  than  tbe  univeraal  To  him  at  beat^  hiatoty  la 
hat  the  riae  and  fi^l  of  natioiia»  not  the  movement  of  laoea.  Heoannot 
eUminate  the  aecidental,  by  regarding  it  aa  a  per&otly  normal  pbeno^ 
menon,  anbject  even  to  the  cyelioal  law  of  repetition.  He  ia  tbe  alave 
of  appeaianoea.  He  numbers  the  wavea  while  m^eoting  the  tides.  He 
does  not  know  that  there  ia  ''a  law  of  atorma"  in  the  moral  aa  in  the 
phyaioal  world  He  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  the  occulta- 
tiona  and  eclipses  of  the  one  are  as  periodical  as  those  of  the  other. 
He  sees  the  leavea  £Edling  and  the  fruit  ripening  at  their  due  season, 
but  he  does  not  aeem  to  comprehend  that  the  mystic  tree  Ygdiaail,  also 
aheda  ita  leaves  and  oasts  its  fruit,  even  though  they  be  the  very  atara 
of  heaven,  when  the  cons  have  told  out  their  period  of  duration. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  introduction  which  Mr. 
Kingaiey  lias  prefixed  to  hislectiutjs,  and  which  wo  think,  both  for  bis 
own  sake  and  for  the  cause  which  he  represents,  had  better  have  been 
omitted.  It  is  simply  an  illustrious  instance  of  clerical  logic,  a  magni- 
ficent pile  of  well-meant  arguments,  based  on  the  untGnaV)lo  foundation 
of  purely  grjitiiitoiis  assumptions.  Had  it  come  from  Oxford  wc  sliould 
not  have  been  surj)rised,  for  it  is  in  })eifect  keeping  with  her  (Into) 
medisBval  proclivities,  but  we  were  certainly  not  quite  prepared  for  the 
nnnmmcemont  of  such  views  by  a  Professor  of  Camliridge,  the  al7na 
niaicr  of  Bacon  and  Xewton.  But  we  presume  Mr.  ivniLTsley's  utter- 
ances about  suspended  gravitation,  and  otlier  matters  of  similar  import, 
must  be  reL^arded  as  a  mauiicsto  of  the  literate  and  not  tbe  tsciuutitic 
section  of  tins  University,  and  as  such  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
further  cummcut. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  work  is  certainly  most  important.  The 

*  The  lioman  and  the  Teuton.  By  Charloe  Kingaiey,  M.A.  Cambridge 
and  London ;  MacmiUan  and  Co.  1864t. 
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'Teuton  and  the  I{<>miiii  iilmost  divide  European  hiBtory  between  tliem. 
For  the  aniuiLs  of  Greece  arc  but  a  prelude,  while  the  tnulitions  of  the 
Celts  an?  lost  in  the  mist  of  a  prchiatoric  antiquity.  The  Latin  and 
the  Ootbir  j)oople8  have  held  the  stage  in  suc^-ossiou  for  two  thonsjind 
yeai>i,  ami  to  a  large  extent  modem  civilisjition  is  what  tlicy  bave 
made  it.  Politically  we  arc  Ronmns,  socially  wo  are  Teutons.  In  the 
Sinuh  of  Europe  iLalic  indueuccii  still  preponderate  bolb  in  creed  and 
custom,  while  in  the  North  and  West  the  Gothic  element  has  bucces.s- 
fully  reasserted  its  olden  independence.  In  a  sense  modem  bistoiy  is 
but  a  narration  of  this  racial  interaction,  and  it  wa.s  cpiitc  right  tiicrc- 
fore  that  the  Profesaor  of  this  department  should  favour  us  with  his 
matured  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

To  understand  the  rise  of  Roman  power  we  must  not  contemplate  it 
■8  tti  iiolfttod  j^ienomenoiL  It  was  simply  a  tidewavo  in  the  norUi- 
weston  miixisli  of  empive,  tmut  the  pUdn  d  fBiiiiiir  to  the  shorai  of 
Britain.  Its  more  especial  fimetion  was  the  summation  of  amsent  pre- 
paratoiy  to  the  birtih  of  modem  eiTilisatioiL  History  under?alues  the 
mission  of  the  elassio  raoe»  The  empire  of  Alexander  is  the  area  of 
Islam,  the  realm  of  the  Onaais  is  the  domain  of  Oizistianity.  fluoh 
&ct8  speak  volumes.  They  show  that  humanity  has  never  rolled  back 
to  the  antique  standpoint,  despite  what  Turk  and  Teuton  oould  aooom- 
plisb  in  the  way  of  m  onftahlinhing  that  barbarism,  iddeh  is  proper  to  % 
predominantly  muscular  type,  more  espeeially  at  tiieir  uneultured  stage 
of  develo|iineiit« 

Contemplating  Ghnstianity  through  the  supematursl  madhim,  we 
have  exaggerated  its  historiosl importance.  We  have  regarded  it  asan 
entirely  exoeptioiial  phenomenon  in  human  affiurs,  as  an  advent  for 
which  there  was  no  pnpaiation,  and  amovement  to  which  there  could 
be  no  ooaduaion.  We  have  pnsomed  upon  its  being  minumlous,  and 
have  oonsequently  not  held  it  ss  amenable  to  the  doctrine  of  forces. 
To  speak  of  it  as  hi  any  measure  a  result  of  Bomaa  dvilisation  would, 
till  very  recently,  have  been  held  as  absolutely  impious,  and  even  now 
the  puUic  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  hear  that  it  was  a  purely  his- 
torical deveh^Mnent.  The  sequence  and  generation  of  creeds  seem  to 
be  but  imperfectly  understood,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  a  law  imdcrlies 
this  process,  as  rogolar  in  its  operation  as  any  other  in  the  whole 
domain  of  nature. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  foregoing  views  are  not  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  those  of  Professor  Kingsley.  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  mpremaejf  of  law,  thou^  he  admits  its  exutence,  or  rather 
he  ihyes  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  an  ftn^MCOMm^^  law — for  the  pro- 
duction of  men  of  genius — who,  nau^^ty  creatures,  fatally  disturb  all 
possible  caksnlation,  as  to  the  probable  order  of  events.   That  the  man 
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of  genius,  whether  a  Gautama  or  a  Mohmnmed,  a  Luther  or  a  Shake^ 
pcare,  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon,  is  a  befitting  response  to  the  wants 
of  humanity,  that  he  accurately  answers  to  its  necessities,  and  ade- 
quately fuLhte  its  demands,  is  apparently  not  enough  for  him.  He  is 
still  haunted  with  the  idea  of  ■^^^'th^wg  aeetdmlal  in  hie  production, 
and  although  he  doee  not  say,  in  m>  many  worda^  that  he  ia  abnorma], 
hnt  mther  the  yeiy  xeverae,  yet  he  does  ao  in  effiset,  by  dedaiing  that 
all  oidinaiy  men,  the  rank  and  file  are  ao !  Now  all  thia  ia,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  foolish.  It  ia  utterly  nnphiloaopluc.  A  Bacon  in 
his  study  and  a  plonghman  between  the  stQts,  an  equally  nonnal,  each 
in  hia  own  grade.  The  one  ia  aa  muoh  an  instrument  of  providence, 
or  shall  we  say  an  individual  oigem  of  the  uniTenal  mind,  as  the  other. 
Tlie  one  does  not  do  more;  and  the  other  does  not  accomplish  less  than 
is  required  of  him.  They  are  peifeody  harmonious  parts  of  the  great 
whole  of  human  society,  and  severally  disohaige  their  respective  fimo> 
tions,  in  the  time  and  manner  required  for  its  growth  and  well-being. 
Mr.  KingsLey's  harassing  doubts  on  this  sutject,  like  those  of  many  of 
his  less  enlightened  bretiiren  of  the  cloth,  appear  to  us  to  srise  ftom  a  - 
want  of  Mnff  fiuth,  that  is,  &ith  in  the  irow.  They  eannot,  it  would 
seem,  realise  the  sublime  truth,  that  all  action  ia  a  mirade  and  all 
thou^t  an  inspiration,  and  that  aa  a  result  of  this,  divine  order  and 
oeleatial  beauty,  are  ever  in  the  process  of  evolution,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  pkuseei,  in  the  storm  and  the  calm,  throo^  the  volcano  and  the 
earthquake,  under  the  darkness  of  the  eclipse  and  in  the  noontide 
splendour  of  ihe  sun's  meridian  power.  To  attain  to  this,  however,  we 
must  believe  not  only  in  a  past  but  a  prtMent  revelation,  not  only  in  a 
deil^  that  was  but  in  a  God  that  is. 

If  we  wanted  a  striking  instance  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  a  belief 
in  the  miraculous  even  on  a  very  superior  mind,  we  do  not  know  that 
we  could  select  one  more  to  the  point  than  that  which  ia  furnished  by 
this  very  work  of  Mr.  Kingsley.  There  ia  a  looseness  of  thinking  in  it, 
fthsi)liitely  astoimding.  Witness  the  following  in  his  first  lecture  m 
♦'The  Forest  Children".  He  is  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  "But  the  Teutons  mis^ht  have  done  it  a  hundred  years  before 
that,  when  Rome  wivs  in  a  deatli  agony,  and  Vitellus  and  Vespasiwi 
were  strngglmg  for  the  j)ur])le,  and  Civilis  and  the  fair  Velleda,  like 
Barak  and  Deborah  of  old,  raised  the  Teuton  tril)es.  They  miglit  have 
-done  it  before  tliat  again,  when  Hermann  slew  VaniH  and  his  legions 
in  tho  Teutoburger  Wald  ;  or  before  tliat  a^in,  when  the  Kemjiei-s  and 
TeutouB  burst  over  the  Alps  to  madden  themselves  w  Mi  (lir  fatal  wines 
of  the  rich  Soutli."  Now  if  there  be  anv  one  fjwt  in  imcieiit  history 
more  patent  than  another,  it  is  that  Roirio  had  a  cycle  of  growth, 
splendour,  and  decay,  and  to  suppose  that  she  could  have  been  over- 
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"whelmed,  as  by  an  unlucky  accident,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  thia  pn>ces8, 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  winter  might  come  at  midsunmicr,  or  the 
moon  suddenly  wane  from  her  full-orbed  splendour.  Mr.  Kingwley  is 
surely  not  ignorant  of  the  great  fact,  that  the  Teutonic  invasion  was 
not  an  isolated  incident,  hut  part  of  a  nnuuiane  movement,  which  em- 
braced lH)th  Eun)pe  and  AaiiXy  and  set  u«»t  only  the  (Joth,  but  also  the 
Hun,  the  Tart^ir  and  the  Mongol  in  motion,  and  mj  chanired  the  masters 
of  the  world  imm  India  to  Britain.  "The  human  deluge,"  as  he  very 
properly  terms  it,  was  a  tidal  movement  of  humanity,  having  ita  ui>- 
poiiited  times  and  seasons,  and  so  net  to  be  hurried  or  retarded  by  any 
teddfint.  The  process  was  esaentiany  ethnic,  and  consisted  in  the 
baptism  of  Ilia  eflbte  narvoua  noes  by  their  muaookr  ootrelatss.  It 
was  what  had  been  done  befoire^  and  will  msa»  day  bave  to  be  done 
again,  for  the  tides  of  the  moral  like  those  of  tiie  material  ooean,  repeat 
themselTes  peviodioally. 

Now  there  is  no  one  who  hiowB  all  this  better  than  the  professor  of 
modem  histaiy.  Of  Mr.  Kingsley  s  attainments  we  haye  the  Teiy 
Inkiest  opinion,  and  of  liis  talent  none  oan  doubt.  Tet  his  on^nrtnnate 
habits  of  thongfat  go  fiur  to  rsnder  nugatoiy,  not  only  his  Ww*itig 
but  man  his  oommanding  ability.  He  beloQgs  to  the  school  of  detail, 
fle  paints  individnalities  with  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness  and  fidelity, 
but  he  has  a  paxaljsing  distrust  of  law  and  prineipla  His  mind  is 
csemitially  ibminine.  It  is  groat  in  the  smalL  It  has  exquisite 
finish,  but  it  is  sadly  wanting  both  in  depth  and  breadth.  He  oannot 
gTMp  the  totality  of  a  (praat  historioal  eyenl  He  is  lost  in  the  parti^ 
and  we  may  add,  confused  amidst  effiaots,  whioh  he  often  mtstakos  for 
oauaosL  He  is^  moreover,  too  prone  to  nunaUse ;  a  venisl  fruit,  how- 
ever,  in  a  reverend  profeseor  addressing  a  dass  of  promising  young 
nndeEgraduates,  He  is  the  very  antipodes  of  BueUe^  that  msgnifioent 
pedant  of  statistioB,  that  amiable  fimatio  of  averages.  In  The  Histoiy 
of  Civilisation  men  are  pawns  on  the  oheas-board  of  fate.  In  the 
Teuton  and  Roman  they  are  day  in  the  hands  of  the  elerioal  potter. 
Mr.  Buckle  believed  in  the  onmipotence  of  oiroumstanoes.  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  unbounded  MUk  in  the  effidemsy  of  morals.  Each 
doubtless  has  a  side  of  truth,  but  neither  has  the  whole  truth,  whioh 
docs  not  however  lie  between  but  above  them. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are  not  only  phenomena  devdoped  in 
perfect  obedience  to  law,  but  their  minuter  accessories  are  also  subject 
to  cyclical  repetition.  The  stem  virtues  of  the  conscript  fathers  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  abandoned  profligate  of  the 
senatorial  families  under  the  later  emperors,  are  not  matters  for  asto- 
nishment ;  such  transcendent  virtues  and  such  unutterable  vices  were 
the  normal  product  of  a  powerfully  oiganisod  and  deoisive  race,  pass* 
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lug  0ver  tlie  tmiieBdoui  am  of  aioiiubii  into  tmd  dedenaion  from  the 
fimponal  sopraaUMgr  of  a  wocM.  The  BftbjkoiMU,  taking  into  account 
the  dirersity  of  race  and  area,  had  doubtlees  passed  through  mnoh  the 
flame  oyde  of  fortune  and  nunralB  in  a  previous  era.  Indeed,  the 
dfifitruction  of  the  great  Aaayrian  monarchy  bj  the  Peniana  and 
Knrda  under  Bariua  and  Cyrua,  had  ita  later  paiiQel  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Boman  empire  by  the  oomparatively  })ure  and  simple  and 
▼igoroua  Ckithi^  under  Alario^  Odoaoer,  and  Theodoria 

We  have  yet  to  leani  the  effeet  of  hig^  dviliaation  upon  atruetore 
and  funotioo.  It  ia  obviomi  that  it  haa  a  marked  and  hereditarily 
tranamiaaible  eflBsot  upon  thenervoua  ayatem,  and  through  It  doubtleaa 
upon  the  oaBeouB  and  the  muaoular.  It  inereaaea  the  auaeeptibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  apparently  eventuatee  in  a  morbid  develepinent 
of  the  paasionfli  While  a  refining,  it  ie  obvioudy  an  exhauating  pro- 
oeea.  It  ia  doubtfol  if  humanity  be  eapable  of  enduring  it  in  per- 
petuity. It  never  haa  done  ao  hitberta  India  and  iSgypt^  Aasyria 
and  Penua,  Greece  and  Itafy,  are  eloquent  aa  ezamplea  in  the  paat  It 
would  be  unwiee  to  vatkinate^  ao  ire  will  only  aay  that  the  fortonea  of 
modem  Europe  are  in  the  keeping  of  futuri^. 
.  The  &U  of  Borne  certainly  preaenta  a  great  problem,  more  eepeoiaiiT 
for  elerioal  moraliata  like  our  author.  Ita  people  no  doubt  became  ex- 
oeedin^y  corrupt  under  the  old  beatheniam,  not  however  till  that 
heatheniam  waa  itaelf  efibto.  When  thua  oorrupt,  however,  it  ia  obvioua 
that  Christianity  utterly  fiuled  to  regenerate  them.  That  could  only 
be  aooompliahed  by  the  natural  and  normal  procesa  of  an  ethnic  bap- 
tiauL  It  was  not  ChriBtianity,  hut  the  Gotha  that  restored  Southern 
Europe  to  virility  after  the  exhauntion  of  an  era  of  imperial  civilisiition, 
.  Thua  ahowing  how  irreaistible  are  the  natural  lawa,  which  fulfil  themr 
aelvea  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  despite  of,  apparently,  the  most 
unfiiYourable  and  exceptional  conditiona.  The  truth  is,  Christianity 
itself  was  a  part  of  the  invaaion,  Olympus,  like  the  Palatine,  going 
down  Ijcfore  the  resistleaa  deluge.  The  Csesar  and  the  Jove  grew  old 
together.  The  classic  man  was  expiring,  not  merely  in  hia  government 
but  also  ill  ilia  fiuth.  It  waa  the  night  of  death  preparatoty  to  the 
morning  of  resurrection. 

Historj'  has  not  yet  done  justice  to  the  Teuton.  It  is  only  in  the 
process  of  doing  so.  It  has  contemplated  him  too  much  through 
Boman  and  monkish  s])octacles.  It  has  scarcely  appreciated  his 
manhood.  It  has  decidedly  iiiidcrGstimated  his  civilisation.  We 
liavo  talked  of  his  forests,  till  v,c  liave  forgotten  his  corn-fields,  and 
spoken  of  his  feats  as  a  himtcr,  till  we  have  overlooked  his  labours  nsa 
herdsman.  ^Vc  have  believed  that  well-equipped  and  discipliiied 
■Armios,  with  ail  their  weapoua,  dotlung,  and  commissariat,  oould  come 
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out  of  the  wil  leniess,  or  whut  is  yet  more  incredible,  that  naked  bar- 
barism could  ilL  fcat  the  legions  aud  storm  the  cities  of  a  well -organised 
civilisjition.  it  is  Bumething  like  the  story  of  "the  painted  Brituua" 
and  thca  worH^hariuta,  an  incredibility  whidi  only  scholars  coidd  helieye 
and  pedimts  coidd  rciteratei  When  shall  we  again  have  histoiy  written 
by  statesmen  and  soldien,  mm  who  know  tkinfft,  and  an  not  to  Iw 
deceived  by  mere  tvordli  I 

Let  us  endettvonr  to  nndBntand  the  ethnk  podtkm  of  the  TeutoiL 
He  is  the  maeeabur  and  meteriai  men  cf  Eniope,  holding  the  fleme 
lekition  to  H  which  the  Tartar  doee  to  Asia.  He  ie  pve-eminently 
the  €k-<mg  man  of  the  worid,  the  Teaton,  Totton,  TUan  of  the  West 
He  doee  battle  eren  with  the  Olympian  Qoda»  and  as  we  have  aeen, 
eometimee  orerwhefans  them  with  monntaine  of  human  ibfoe.  He  ia 
natoie'a  neomme,  when  her  nervoua  raoea,  Celtic  and  daarioy  have  he- 
eome  elbte,  that  ia  wiradiawn  and  oreitoed,  ^^naed  np".  Then  abe 
ijpaosta  to  him  for  a  freab  supply  of  atrength  and  atatme^  bone  and 
mnaole.  A  lather  terrible  prooeaa  tor  the  wiiedmwn,  bnt  ray  neoea- 
aaiy  for  the  warid,  wboae  mightier  worfca  cannot  be  acooin|i]iahed  bj 
^JiM/UMf  typea,  even  of  the  moat  ariatocmtie  deacent. 

Bat  the  Teuton  ia  not  all  bone  and  muaola  He  baa  abo  a  goodfy 
brain,  weQ  ardhed^  and  of  the  laigeat  volume.  He  ftr  tmtiaeanda  the 
Glaasio  man,  both  in  elevation  of  principle  and  in  wannth  of  alfootion. 
He  legeneiated  the  South  moranjaa  well  aa  phyaioal^.  He  ia  by  or- 
gMiiwation  a  Pantheiat  He  ia  a  child  of  nature,  and  cannot  help  cou- 
Ibonding  her  with  God.  The  aablime  monotheiem  of  the  Semitea  ia 
bejondhim.  He  cannot  diaoriminate  between  creation  and  the  Obeator. 
Theae  axe  bia  limitationa.  He  ia  analytical  not  eynthetical  in  hii 
mental  conalitation.  Hence  he  can  pull  down  but  he  cannot  build  np^ 
He  ia  the  world's  master  in  agea  of  negation.  He  can  lefonn,  but 
he  cannot  fimnd.  He  is  not  an  architect  He  conquered  political 
Rome  as  a  addier.  He  ia  in  the  process  of  subduing  eodeaiaBtical 
Rome  OS  a  theologian.  But  when  tlie  rubbiah  haa  been  removed,  be 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  boild  the  new  temple.  That  is  a  feat  re- 
served for  men  of  a  finer  race,  for  the  thoroughly  baptiaed  Gelt  of 
Weatem  Europe,  now  in  the  brilliant  dawn  his  re  emergence,  and 
abont  tu  enter  on  the  magnifioent  epicycle  of  hia  prehistoric  civilisation. 

And  here  we  are  landed  in  another  problem.  Is  the  Celtic  or  the 
Classic  race  inherently  and  e^ntially  the  highest  ?  Of  course,  the 
scholar  will  have  no  hesitancy  in  deciding  for  the  latter.  All  biatoiy 
is  in  their  favour.  But  here  arises  the  yet  deeper  question,  **what  ia 
history,"  to  what  extent  can  we  trust  it  in  the  solution  of  a  mundane 
problem )  To  help  us  in  this  difficulty,  let  ub  see  what  is  the  area  of 
time  and  apace  wbiob  it  covers.    It  goee  bauk  some  three  thousand 
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yean  with  moderate  distmctaesa,  and  then  aurrenden  us  to  the 
rather  uncortain  guidanoe  of  archseologj  and  tradition.  It  embraces 
the  Mediterranean  seaboard  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Aaia,  and  tho 
oceanic  seaboard  of  the  latter,  to  China  and  Japan.  ThiB  la  its 
domain.  It  oan  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  of  Celt,  or  Teuton,  or 
Sclavon,  till  oomparatively  modem  times,  say,  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  Arab  but  as  a.Saiaoen,  or 
of  the  Moor,  till  he  emerged  as  a  Carthaginian.  It  ignorea  India  till 
the  period  of  the  Aiyan  immigration,  and  even  then  Burvendero  it 
largely  to  tradition,  till  the  age  of  the  Macedonian  conquests.  It 
takes  the  antiquity  of  C  hina  upon  trust,  and  aimply  preauinea  that 
the  Tartar  and  the  Mongol  have  always  been  nomads  upon  the  eastern 
steppes.  Now  to  what  docs  all  this  amount  7  Simply  a  rather  con* 
fused  and  fragmentary  narrative  of  one  mundane  tidewave  of  empire 
and  civilisation,  its  western  sweep  from  India  to  Britain ;  not  begin- 
ning indeed  with  the  former,  and  not  yet  able  to  end  with  the  latter. 
It  tells  us  only  of  the  occidental  march  of  conquest  and  colonisation, 
and  the  analytical  tendencies  of  thnnght  and  l>elief  which  accompanied 
it.  It  shows  lis  how  Babylon  rcapj)eared  in  Rome,  and  how  Rome 
is  undergoing  a  resurrection  in  London,  It  tells  us  that  the  theo- 
sophy  of  the  Ktxst  has  bectiut  the  philosophy  of  tJie  West ;  and  that 
the  magniticently  inflection;:  1  iiud  sonoroiLs  languages  of  the  earUer 
Aryan  tribes,  beginning  with  Sanscrit  and  ending  with  Latin,  have 
been  disintegrated  into  those  iufautile  particles,  which  con»iitute  the 
l)aby  tongues  of  Suutheni  Asia  and  Western  Europe.  It  is  sinijdy, 
then,  tho  narrative  of  one  gi-and  oscillation  of  humanity,  one  stu- 
pendous swing  of  the  pendulum  of  fate. 

But  we  want  something  more  than  this.  We  want  some  aca>unt  of 
the  previous  oscillation.  We  want  to  know  something  about  the  rise 
of  cromlech  culture  in  Gaid  and  Britain,  and  of  cyclopeau  civiiisiition 
in  Greece  and  iUi]\.  And  we  want  to  know  what  took  the  Aryan 
tribes  to  Persia,  and  carried  them  as  resistless  victors,  through  tho 
passes  of  the  Hmialayan  mountains  into  the  plains  of  India.  This 
ia  sui'cly  n(jt  an  unreasonable  demand.  We  have  seen  the  great  in- 
flectional languages  broken  down,  so  we  want  to  know  something  of 
the  processes  by  which  they  were  built  up.  Philology  may  reveal 
this  to  lis,  but  history  cauuot. 

But  to  retiuii  to  the  more  especial  subject  matter  of  the  present 
article,  what  were  the  ethnic  results  of  the  great  Teutonic  invasion! 
And  we  reply,  they  were  purely  baptismal ;  that  is,  they  produced  no 
permanent  displacement  of  raoea.  Spain  ia  still  Iberian.  Italy  is 
predominantly  daaaio;  while  modem  Fiaiioe,  like  ancient  Gaul,  is 
almost  purely  Celtic  All  this  will  doubUess  be  readily  admitted,  but 
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not  so  the  corollary  from  these  instances,  or  rather  from  the  law  of 
uon-displacement  t«»  which  they  fHjuit,  uaiiitly,  that  Britain  is  tliero- 
fore  still  essentially  Celtic.  Saxoii  prejudice  and  Nonnan  pride  alike 
revolt  at  s\ich  an  iBsinuation.  But  again  we  say,  what  if  it  be  the 
tnith.  If  Greek  fmd  Persian  be  still  in  existence,  despite  the  Turko- 
man, why  should  not  the  Celt  remain,  notwithstanding  hii  baptismal 
regeneration  f 

And  here  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  ethnic  stage  at  wbidi 
fiinope  Ittft  now  aniyed,  more  eapecially  in  leferenoe  to  that  Tealtaoo- 
Boman  movement,  with  acme  featnraa  of  which  Mr.  Kingsley's  woik 
lenden  na  ao  deli^lfiiny  fiunOiar.  And  we  reply,  the  atage  cf  re- 
emei^genoe  from  the  Oodiio  conqueatai  Th«  old  natiooalitiflB  are 
reappearing.  The  apeoialitiea  of  the  pait  are  nndei^gomg  a  rerorreo- 
tkn,  let  na  hope  in  glorified  hodiea.  The  Lombard  haa  been  abaoibed 
m  the  Italian,  the  Yiaigoth  in  the  Spaniard,  the  Frank  in  the  Ganl, 
and  diall  we  add,  An^e  and  Saxon,  Dane  and  Nonoan,  in  the  Bbiiok. 
Tea ;  periiapa  that  will  do.    The  name  ia  not  qnite  ao  olgeetionable ! 

We  have  said  that  the  Gothic  conquett  of  the  Roman  Empire  waa 
not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  bat  part  of  a  mondane  movement,  con- 
sisting in  the  aggreaaive  action  of  the  muaoular  on  the  nerroua  raoea, 
during  the  ethnio  ooUa^  of  the  latter.  So  neither  ia  the  re-emer- 
genoe  local  or  national.  It  ia  not  confined  to  one  people,  or  even  to 
one  oontinent,  It  extends  through  Europe  into  Asiau  It  ia  seen  in 
the  reappearance  of  the  Latin  nations"  on  the  ftr^groond  of  hiatory, 
constituting  a  part  of  that  prooeaa  of  reauneotion,  which  ia  obviously 
going  on  around  the  whole  Heditenanean  aeahoard.  It  haa  raiaad  not 
only  the  Italian,  hut  even  the  Greek,  to  an  initiative  nationality.  The 
Persian  ia  reviving;  while,  periiaps^  even  the  Indian  mutiny  was  but 
the  first  spasm  of  returning  vitidity  in  the  farther  East.  It  ia  not 
merely  the  Teuton  that  is  reabsorbed  into  the  Celt  and  the  Roman, 
but  also  the  Tartar,  that  is  disappearing  in  the  Syrian,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Hindoo.  And  in  conjunction  with  this,  it  ia  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  Sdavon  and  the  Mongol,  the  preeminently  repre- 
sentative material  types  of  the  two  continents,  are  losing  place  and 
prestige  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  Russia  has  received  her  first 
severe  cheok  at  Sebastopol,  and  it  will  be  observed  at  the  hands  of  the 
two  wuUm  powers.  China  is  falling  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  and 
from  inemediahle  oomiption,  while  amidst  its  pitiable  confusion,  the 
same  two  powers  managed  to  march  in  triumph  to  its  capital,  and 
dictate  terms  of  peace  amidst  the  ^^^«*»g  ruins  of  the  summer  palace 
of  its  celestial  emperor.  The  sun  is  rising  in  the  West.  The  mystic 
utterance  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  is  undergoing  fulfilment.  The 
ner?ous  races  of  the  Occident  are  dominating  the  material  typee  of  the 
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orient,  and  another  great  cjcle  of  destiny  is  in  the  process  of  in- 
augimition. 

It  need  scarcely  bo  said  that  it  is  not  such  Tiews  as  the  foregoing, 
that  the  reader  will  find  illustrated  in  the  work  of  Professor  Kingsley. 
They  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  suitable  either  to  a  reverend  author  or 
to  an  univeraity  profeseor.  Hiatoiy,  properly  so  oaQed,  can  scaroely 
be  written,  and  it  oertaiDly  dare  not  be  taught  ex  cathedrd.  The  extent 
to  its  true  roots  tiaxiBoend  even  the  fiunteat  echoes  of  tradition, 
antedatmg,  not  otlty  the  most  anoient  empires,  bat  the  oldest  monu- 
ments, is  only  beginning  to  be  grudgingly  admitted  orthodos 
scholan^  socustomed  to  Kimit  their  views  by  cltwHiosl  data  and  Hebrew 
authorily.  The  range  of  time  impemtively  demanded  Ibr  the  sweep 
of  the  great  cyles,  not  only  for  the  rise  and  fiiU  of  empires,  but  for  the 
growth  and  decay  of  languages,  and  above  all  the  snooession  and  inter- 
aotion  of  races,  is  such  as  only  a  sdentifioaUy  trained  mind  can  ade- 
quately or  even  approximately  oonodve.  While  the  degree  in  which 
each  movement  is  truly  mundane  in  its  causes  and  consequeaoea,ever  but 
the  part  of  a  laiger  whole*  a  link  in  that  mystic  chain,  descending  in 
unbroken  concatenation  out  of  the  past  and  stretching  <Mi  m  prophetio 
anticipation  to  the  future^  is  only  dawning  in  its  full  significance^  even 
on  the  most  advanced  thinkers.  In  saying  this,  do  not  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  we,  even  by  implication,  blame  Profeesor  Kingsley  because 
his  woirk  is  essentially  fkagmentaiy,  because  it  takes  iip  Rome  at  her 
decline  and  lays  down  modem  Europe  at  her  dawn.  This  was  in  ac- 
ootdance  with  his  plan,  and  he  was,  therefore,  quite  right  to  thus  per* 
me  it  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  equally  limited  in 
'die  treatment  of  a  topic  so  eminently  suggestive  of  broader  and  more 
expansive  views,  of  a  wider,  and  we  may  add,  sublimer  and  mora 
hopeful  outlook. 

There  is  one  groat  historical  fact  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  sulgect  matter  of  Mr.  Kingsley'B  woik,  on  which  both  proCiBssionaUy 

as  a  clergyman,  and  by  special  position  as  an  nntliorised  teacher  in  an 
orthodox  university,  he  wais  particularly  limited ;  we  allude  to  the 
introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christianity.  We  have  already  said  this 
was  a  part  of  the  invasion ;  it  was  the  moral  or  spiritual,  as  the  Gothio 
conquest  was  the  material  and  martial  phase  of  that  great  inundation 
bv  which  Classic  civilisation  was  overwhelmed  in  the  hour  of  its  utter 
efVetoncss.  Beino;  then  part  of  a  movement  which  in  its  social  and 
pohtical  aspect  was  certaiidy  mundane,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe 
that  this,  its  reliLrious  ])rovince,  wan  nmndane  also,  and  ius  the  (iothic 
imniicH'ation  of  Europe,  had  its  coiTclated  Moiigolic  invasions  in  Asia, 
have  we  not  reason  to  lielieve  that  the  rise  and  diti'usioii  of  Christianity 
in  the  west  must  have  had  its  prccedini^  or  acconi])anyiug  f)arallel  in 
the  east)  It  ha4,  and  that  parallel  was  Buddhism,  the  Christianity  of 
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the  farther  Orient,  &a  Christianity,  contemplated  philosophically,  ia  but 
the  BiuidhiBm  of  the  hither  Occident.  This  subject  demands  profonnder 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.  Perhaps  we  have  not  even  yet 
sufficient  data  fi>r  m  eff«otual  solutkm  of  the  probkm.  But  we  can 
ha,Y9  no  doulit  tlial  tliere  ia  a  Teiy  near  fdationaliipl>otwgontheae  two 
great  raligiomi^  with  their  inoamstional  adventSi  th^simUar  aaoeidotal 
organiaation,  and  their  equally  lemaiiEabto  monaalio  imrtitatknia.  To 
deny  that  the  Pope  ia  the  QnanA,  Lama  ot  the  West,  or  to  aanert  that 
the  Oimd  Lama  ia  not  the  Pope  of  the  Eaat,  ia  aimply  to  affirm  that 
the  ann  doea  not  ibhie  at  midday.  The  thing  is  palpahle  to  all  wfaoae 
eyea  are  not  blinded  by  prqudico,  and  what  we  really  want  la  not  ita 
denial  but  ita  explanation. 

The  lelatiooBhip  between  Baddhiam  and  Ofarlatianity  ia  in  troth  one 
of  those  great  and  aeaiehing  qoeationa,  for  whose  honest  and  thorongh 
diaeiission  the  world  is  but  imperfectly  ■prepeand.  And  yet»  however 
long  the  isfeatigation  of  thia  inconvenient  aubjeot  may  be  postponed^ 
it  ia  dmoualy  looming  in  the  dJfllanoe»  aa  one  of  the  grand  inevitaliili- 
tiea  of  the  foture.  Both  were  feaeUona  against  the  stringent  tyranny 
of  a  preyiona  ijyatem  of  law  and  ccder  aa  administered  by  an  hereditaiy 
prieirtbood.  Each  endeavoured  to  eaoape  from  this  despotism  of  a 
saoerdotal  oaste,  by  placing  the  offices  of  religion  in  the  hands  of 
eelibate  monka,  taken  of  neoessity  ftom  the  laity.  Both  were  essen- 
tiaDy  demooratio,  and  in  a  measure  oommunistio  morements,  in  oppo> 
sitaon  to  the  otninently  hierarohioal  and  aiistooratic  constitution  of 
things  which  had  preceded  them.  Both  arc  based  upon  the  funda- 
mentally pantheistic  idea  of  the  descent  of  the  Divine  into  the  human, 
the  pervasion  of  the  sensible  by  the  q>iritual,  tibe  eufPiision  of  the 
terreetrial  by  the  celestial,  of  which  a  mesaanic  inoarnational  advent  is 
the  culmination. 

But  thia  is  not  alL  To  the  Anthropologist  it  is  equally  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  nse  and  diffusion  of  Buddhism  under  Gautama, 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  great  aggressive  movement  of  the  Mon- 
goUc  tribes  of  the  North-east  on  the  more  refined  and  civilised  races  of 
the  South-west  of  Asia,  just  as  ooirespondcntly,  the  rise  and  diffusion 
of  Christianity  preceded  and  accompanied  tlio  orjually  aggressive  action 
erf  the  muscular  Teutonic  races  of  the  North-east  on  the  more  refined 
and  civilised  nations  of  the  South  wost  of  Europe.  It  is  here  quite 
obvious  that  a  negative  and  disintegrative  faith,  arose  in  each  case  as 
the  befitting  accompaniment,  and  we  may  my  cxpmcnt  of  a  racial 
movement,  which  amidst  unutterable  disorder,  evcutuatod  in  placing 
bone  and  muscle  in  temporan,'  preponderance  over  nerve  and  tliou^'ht. 
Nor  does  the  parallel  end  liere.  For  as  the  earlier  triunipliH  of 
Buddhism  were  followed  after  a  time  by  the  ]>arti!d  ronetion  of 
Biahmmism,  ao  were  the  earlier  triumphs  of  (Jhristiauity  followed  by 
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th«  reaetion  of  Mobanunedaiiiflmy  wheieby  the  oradlegioutid  of  Indit 
in  the  one  oaee,  and  Syiia  in'  the  other,  were  leooYered  for  the  more 
ancient  fiutha.  It  is  ioaroely  neoeoeary  to  obeerre  tbat»  oontemplAted 
fhnn  this  altitude,  the  creed  of  Ldam  muet  be  regarded  a«  a  return  to 
the  eeveritleB  of  Judaio  monotheunn,  from  the  ineamational  heieelea  of 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism  being  simply  Judaism  staipped  of  its 
sacrificial  oeiemonial,  and  ao  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  world 
in  theee  latter  and  post-olassio  ages. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  immense  problem, 
whose  elements  oorer  an  area  both  of  time  and  space  but  little  sus- 
pected. The  iiicamational  idea  antedates  tradition.  Brahminism, 
Buddhism,  and  Christiunity  are  but  itA  sucoessiTe  embodiments.  It 
pervades  not  only  Claasie  but  Scandinavian  mythology.  Only,  however, 
in  the  &intest  manner  does  Mr.  Kingsley  here  and  there  allude  to  the 
very  important  &ct,  that  some  form  of  Buddhism  had  obviously  pre* 
oeded  Christianity  over  a  laige  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  ^^'e8tenl 
Europe.  He  finds  the  square  bells  of  Lamaitic  Tartarjr  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  he  discovers  that  Christ  was  occasionally  accepted  as  the 
chief  of  the  Sons  of  God — in  truth,  as  the  last  and  grandest  of  the  in- 
carnations. But  he,  perhaps,  very  properly  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  worship  of  Odin,  hein^  simply  tlie  prehistoric  European 
phase  of  that  great  incamational  faith,  of  which  existinij  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  are,  as  we  have  obsoncd,  the  more  recent  develop- 
menta  And  yet  in  speakintjj  of  the  conversiou  of  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
such  a  topic,  however  inconvenient,  is  almost  unavoidable.  Nay 
without  an  underlying  Buddhistic  element,  even  in  the  Classic  race,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  slow,  steady  and  resistless  growth 
of  the  new  easteni  faith,  amidst  the  decaying  populations  of  tlie  old 
empire.  Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  limit,Mtions  of  what  we 
aio  J  ] -awed  to  call  history.  What  do  we  really  kjiuw  of  the  religious 
rev*  lutjniis  of  the  world.  Faintlv  echoed  from  the  far  remoteness  of 
an  undetmed  past,  we  catch  the  dying  glories  of  the  Satnmian  ago  in 
Europe.  But  obviously  j)anillel  with  this  was  a  corrcsi>ouduig  move- 
ment in  Western  Asia,  eventuating  in  the  detlirouemcut  of  Moloclu 
What  is  the  connecticm  between  Jove  and  Jehovah,  and  what  was  the 
essential  character  of  that  revolution  ia  leligious  thought,  which  brought 
in  their  milder  worship  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  sterner  prede- 
cessor, the  cruel  old  timegod,  with  his  bloody  rites  and  liuiiuin  sitcri- 
fices?  And  why  was  Saturn  spoken  of  with  such  reverence  in  Europe, 
while  the  memory  of  Moloch  was  held  in  such  detestation  in  Asial 
Truly  in  all  this  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  we  have  not  yet  light 
enough  to  see  our  own  darkness.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  very 
superficial  is  our  knowledge*  how  short  is  our  plumb-line  compared  with 
the  depth  of  the  sea  of  time  we  are  attempting  to  fathom. 
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Falling  back  (in  utter  despair  of  obtainiiig  an^hing  veally  aatis- 
foctory  on  this  oibjcct  from  written  records)  on  mohl  type  and  oiganic 
jnoolivitj,  we  conclude  that^  in  the  first  place,  the  CSaucasian  mce  must 
have  originated  their  own  thouji:htforra8  in  faith,  as  in  plulo6<-»|»lij  and 
government.  And  secondly,  that  there  has  always  been  and  ever  will 
1x3  some  well-marked  specialities  attaching  to  the  cree<ls  respectively, 
of  the  Scmitir  and  Aryan  divisions  of  tliis  higher  type  of  liumanity.  At 
the  present  h  'ur  tins  is  seen  as  distinctly  in  Trinitarian  Cliristianity 
and  Unitarian  Mohammedanism,  as  formerly  in  the  |K)lythei8tic  ar- 
rangements of  Olympus,  and  in  the  Monotheistic  cree<l  of  MotmtZion. 
And  wo  may  conclude  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  known  manifestations 
of  force,  there  is  not  only  action  from  the  east,  but  also  reaction  fW>m 
the  west.  In  other  wurda,  that  Asia  is  not  the  sole  fountain  of  faith, 
but  tliat  Europe  must  also,  at  certain  pen(»ds,  take  her  share  in  the 
great  w  ork  of  religious  development.  It  is,  indeed,  a  serious  quef?tion, 
to  what  extent  existent  Christianity  is  virtually  an  European  faith. 
Judging  l)y  the  facts  history,  it  would  certainly  appear  to  be  most 
distasteful  to  the  Semites  both  of  iVsia  and  jVfricu,  who  have  ]iractically 
extruded  it  from  their  borders  and  put  the  Monotheistic  faith  of  Islam 
in  its  place.  But  the  grander  mission  of  Europe  in  the  religious  sphere 
is  doubtless  yet  to  come.  She  has  simply  modified  Christianity,  ren- 
dering it  artittio  fat  the  Latin  natioiui,  and  mtionaliatio  fiur  the  TeatoiUL 
Bat  in  the  great  day  of  herie-emergencewhuAiisnowdawnmgyinthat 
aoeial  leenrreetion  of  her  Soath-werteni  types  alter  their  Teutonic  hap- 
tinHy  which  is  the  dominant  ethnic  ehaiacteriatio  ef  our  times,  will  she 
rest  satisfied  with  this.  Is  it  in  short  to  be  supposed  that  the  power- 
fhllj  organised  Aiysns  cf  Western  Surope,  will  submit  to  be  held  in 
permanent  pupilage,  to  the  ancient  thoughtfonns  of  Oriental  tribes^ 
loog  mnee  ethnically  effete.  We  think  not  At  present  Europe  is 
evolving  the  literature  and  science  (tf  the  world.  Hereafter  she  will 
develope  its  zeligion. 

BVmn  what  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Kingdey's  work,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  we  do  not  regstd  it  as  being  exactly  cf  an  historical  character.  He 
doea  not  so  regard  it  himseUl  But  it  consist^  neverthelefls,  of  some 
beantifiiny  written  prelections  on  a  most  interesting  and  important 
phase  £t  Euit^ean  history,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage^  not 
merely  by  the  general  reader,  but  also  by  the  scientific  AnthnypologiBt» 
aeriouiiiy  desirous  of  knowing  something  of  the  details  of  tliat  process 
of  racial  amalgamation,  whereby  Teuton  and  Rnni:ui  became  one  people, 
ennerging  into  the  modem  Italian,  out  of  the  strife  and  confusion 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  "decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
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Wb  oannot  oongratulate  Mr.  Stirling  upon  the  motto  wfaiofa  he  has 
chosen  for  his  work :  A  prophet,  or  a  healer  of  ills ....  for  suoh 
men  are  welcome  throughout  the  houndless  earth."  Is  Hegel  well 
reoeiyed  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  f  Certainly  not,  sajs  Mr.  Stir- 
lixig  himself,  for  no  one  ezoept  Mr.  Stirling  iq>pears  to  understand 
him.  Is  Hegel  a  healer  of  illst  It  appears  to  u%  on  the  eontmiy, 
that  Hegel  would  be  the  worst  possible  physician  who  oould  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased.  After  him,  as  slier  Prometheus,  nom  fiMmm 
terris incubuU  cohort^  and especiall j bmin  fever  in aUits forma  And 
the  penalty  which  has  followed  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny  by 
Hegel  has  been  greater  in  proporti  n  to  the  benefit  than  that  whidi 
followed  11  }^<)n  the  fulfilment  of  the  dei»tiiiy  of  Prometibeua,  Endlera 
blessings  followed  for  all  mankind  when  Prometheus  drew  down  fire 
ttcan.  the  skies ;  but  who,  ezoept  Mr.  Stirling,  can  tell  us  what  benefit 
was  conferred  upon  us  when  Hegel  raised  a  fog  from  the  earth  1  A 
prophet  too — a  seer !  says  Mr.  Stirling.  Well,  perhaps  this  epithet  is 
the  least  inappropriate.  The  prophet  makes  obscurity  a  part  of  his  trade, 
and  his  followers  may  interpret  him  in  any  way  they  please.  There 
are  commonly  as  many  different  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  a 
prophet  as  there  arc  dilTereut  inter j)i  etei*s  ;  and  H^l  is  no  exception 
to  the  nile.  Mr.  Stirling  is  the  la«t,  and  tlierefore,  for  the  time 
beine  perhaps,  the  most  infallible  interpreter  of  H^el;  but  oh,  for 
au  interpreter  of  Mr.  Stirling' ! 

It  may  possibly  he  Bairl  tluit  this  is  a  very  flijipant  and  imbecoming 
manner  of  treating  a  conscientious  atteni])t  to  cx]X)tmd  so  oreat  a 
thinker  as  Hegel.  But  we  do  not  bcdieve  that  such  an  objeciioTi  will 
be  raised  1  v  any  Englishman  who  has  made  a  conscientious  attempt 
to  uiiderstaud  Hegel  and  to  compare  his  doctrines  with  tliosc  of  au 
opposite  school.  It  does  not  become  us  to  be  cowed  by  a  name  ;  it 
does  not  become  us  to  accept  obseurity  as  identical  with  clearness  and 
depth  of  tlionght.  If  Hegel  has  indeed  a  nieaninff,  let  us  try  to  drag 
it  out  from  the  chaotic  diction  in  which  it  is  buried  ;  but  if  we  tear 
away  mountain  after  mountain  of  verbiage  and  iiud  nothing  when  all 
is  done,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  proclaim  the  fact. 

•  The  Secret  of  Hegel :  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  MaUer,   By  James  Hutchinson  Stirhng.   London :  Longmans.  1865» 
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It  has  often  been  said  tliat  it  is  as  unjiist  to  hiul  fault  with  the 
jargon  of  the  German  philosophers  m  it  would  be  to  find  fault  with 
the  technical  language  or  symbols  of  the  mathematicians.  But  the 
two  CQflOB  are  no  more  parallel  thaa«re  the  two  halves  of  one  straight 
line.  The  matbemattdana  ahraje  teU  us  wliat  they  mean  by  their 
terms  and  their  aymbolB^whfle  Mr.  Stirling  oomideiB  it  a  merit  in 
Hegel  that  he  leavea  ub  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  all  his  terms  fat 
onreelvea. 

**  Here  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  "  that  we  have  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  and  admirable  of  the  ezc^enoea  of  Hegel ;  his  words  are  sudi 
and  so  that  they  wnut  be  understood  as  he  understands  them,  sod  dif- 

fcrcnce  there  can  he  none.  In  Hegel  thin;/  and  word  arise  together,  and 
mir-t  he  comprehended  together.  A  true  detinition,  as  we  know,  is  that 
whicii  predicates  both  the  jjroxiiHum  ytnm  and  the  difermtut .  nr>w  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Hegelian  terms  is  just  this — that  their  very  birth  is 
nothing  but  the  reflexion  of  the  dijfereiiiiia  into  the  proxiimum  gmu9 — 
that  at  their  very  birth,  then,  thej  arise  in  a  perfect  definition.  This 
is  why  we  find  no  dictionary  and  so  little  explanation  of  terms  in 
Hegel  ;  for  the  book  itself  is  that  dictionary ;  and  hmr'  each  term 
conies,  tfuit  is  the  explanation  ;  each  comes  forward,  imleed,  as  it  is 
wauted  and  where  it  is  wanted,  and  just  so,  in  short,  that  it  is  no 
mere  term,  bat  the  thongfat  itself." 

This  lucid  passjige  at  once  rouses  the  suspicion  that  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  aiiioy  equivocal  terms  in  Hegel's  writings,  and  tliat  they  may 
lead  to  some  fallacious  reasonings.  Still,  we  did  not  expect  to  find 
on  the  Tcry  next  j>age  of  Mr.  Stirling's  book  the  following  confession  : — 

"  Another  difficulty  turns  on  this  word,  Yorstellung,  wluch  we  have 
just  used.  A  YoTBtellung  is  a  sort  of  sensuous  wought ;  it  is  a 
sjrmbol,  a  metaphor,  as  it  were ;  an  extenialisation  of  thought ;  or 
Yorstellung,  as  a  whole,  is  what  we  commonly  mean  by  ooncNBption, 

imagination,  tlio  a.ssociation  of  ideas,  etc  Then,  the  prooesi 

itself,  as  a  whole,  is  also  nameahle  Vorsteiltmg  in  general" 

Still  less  did  we  eipect  to  find  such  a  ^mftgiig  admission  ■■ 
this:— 

Again  these  terms  [An  gichy  an  ihm  tdber^  <m  %hm\  will  ooenr  in 

Hegel,  not  always  in  their  technical  senses,  but  somotimes  with 
various  shades,  and  very  much  as  they  occur  in  other  writers.  It 
must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  it  is  these  little  phrases  which  con- 
stitute the  torment  of  every  one  who  attempts  to  translate  Hegel." 

To  put  the  matter  more  clofirly — Mr.  Stirling  having,  in  his  first 
volume,  lauded  Hegei  to  the  skieb  tor  the  exquisite  clearness  of  his 
terms,  is  compelled  in  the  second  volume  to  complain  of  their  am- 
biguity. 

And  here  we  believe  is  the  true  secret  of  Hegel.  Mr.  Stirling 
never  distinctly  tells  what  the    secret"  is ;  he  bids  us  read  Hegel 
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again  and  again,  and  so  find  out  for  ounelTea.  But  in  our  opinion 
the  seoret  la  aimply  thia.  Hegd  never  diatinetlj  realised  to  himself 
the  meaning  of  his  jazgon,  and  bo  fell  into  a  seiiea  of  &]laciee  through 
the  use  of  equivocal  terms.  It  was  perhaps  a  misfortune  for  H^l 
that  he  was  bom  in  Germany.  Though  the  Oerman  language  is  pro- 
bablj'  a  reflex  of  the  German  mmd,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
habit  of  speaking  Fi'cnch  or  Enghsh  from  his  infancy  might  have 
placed  the  writings  of  Hegel  within  the  class  intelliLrible,  might  have 
made  him  the  founder  of  a  sohool,  or  might  have  altogether  deterred 
him  from  writing  metaphysics.  The  cumbrous  German  language 
affords  fatal  facilities  for  fallacies;  the  numerous  different  shades  of 
meaning  of  which  most  German  words  are  susceptible  render  the  use 
of  equivocal  tcmis  inevitable  even  to  the  most  cfiroful  and  conscientious 
witers.  But  when  a  Gennaii  goes  out  of  his  way,  a«  Hos^l  does,  to 
found  scientific  ar<iiinicnt.s  upon  far-fetched  verl)al  rcsenihlances,  he 
nips  in  the  bud  iuiy  faint  expectations  that  he  may  have  raised  of 
philosoph  i  cn]  'A  I  ■  f  1  micy. 

As  an  ex  wri]  le  of  vei  W  i]  illustration  or  argument  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passiigc  from  Mi-.  .Stirluiir*s  translation  of  Hegel  on  Quality  : — 

"The  Qunh'rtijiff  or  Inqualirung  (the  Agonisin;^  or  hiagonising,  in- 
ward pain-iug,  pang-ing,  tliroe-ing), — an  expression  of  Jacob  Bbhme— 
of  a  Philosophy  that  goes  into  the  but  a  troubled  deep, — signifies 
the  movement  of  a  quality  (the  «wr,  hitter^  Jutfy  etc.)  in  its  own  self, 
BO  fiur  as  it  in  its  nepitive  nature  (in  its  Qual^  its  pang)  expresses  and 
affirms  itself  through  Other  signifies  in  general  the  T^nrest  of  tlie  Quar 
lity  in  itself,  l)y  which  it  j)rodiiceH  and  nmintaiius  itself  only  in  conflict.'* 

Any  one  to  whom  Hegel  may  first  introd\ice  himself  by  this  sentence 
will  probably  lie  unable  to  discover  anything  in  it  of  which  \\o  cati  feel 
certain  except  the  play  upon  Hic  two  German  words  Qitaf  and  (^ualitiit. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  Hcgei  could  introduce  himself  in  any  more 
intelligible  or  appropriate  way.  We  find  oui-welves  here  ])lunged  in 
medias  res.  In  this  one  sentence  are  tlie  principal  features  of  Hegel's 
philosophy — not  exaggerated  or  distorted,  but  rather  softened  and 
flattered  ;  those  features  are  not  liere  beaten  into  one  forndesiii  maiis  as 
they  sometimes  appear  after  a  terrible  conflict  with  the  Indeterminate, 
but  rather  as  the  features  of  a  pugilist  who  has  fairly  recovered  from 
one  defeat  and  is  prepared  for  another. 

Mr.  Stirling  assures  us  that  the  right  way  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  Hegel  is  to  read  that  portion  of  the  "  Complete  Logic"  which  treats 
of  "Quality"  imtil  it  becomes  intelligible.  We,  therefore,  set  to  work 
upon  thn  same  Quality,"  resolved  not  indeed  to  understand  it,  but 
either  to  understand  it  or  to  Imow  why  it  oould  not  be  understood. 
And  we  believe  that  we  are  now  able  to  shew  why  it  is  unintelligible. 

The  sentenee  with  whieh  Quality"  begins  is  ithis : — "Being  is  the 
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indefinite  imnifdiaie;  it  is  devoid  of  dc6nitciies8  as  in  reference  to 
eaaentity,  as  also  of  any  which  it  might  possibly  ba,ve  within  itscK 
This  reflexion-less  Being  is  Being  as  it  is  only  in  its  own  self."  Let  no 
one  be  deterred  from  reading  on  because  it  is  difficult  to  undentand 
whiit  Hcj^al  means  by  Being,  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  idea 
of  that  which  has  no  quaUties.  Hegel  explains  further  on :  "the 
question  of  lloic  belongs  itself  to  the  erroneous  ways  of  Reflexion,  wliicli 
demands  compruhensibleiiess,  but  at  the  mmo  time  presupposes  its  own 
fixed  catecfories,  and  conseiiueiitly  feels  itself  armed  in  advance  against 
the  rejily  to  its  o\\\)  ciuestiou."  We  were  at  Hrat  inoUned  to  Hunpect 
that  Mr.  Stirling  hutl  made  some  mistake  in  the  translation  ;  Imt,  to  do 
him  justice,  in  this  and  ni  other  cases  ni  which  we  have  relcrred  to  the 
original,  we  have  found  him  sis  scrupulously  accurate  as  the  case  would 
permit.  Hegel  does  distuictly  say  that  we  must  not  demand  compre- 
hemibility  ( Jit^;reijli<  hkri( )  that  we  are  not  to  ask.  tor  any  clear  con- 
ception, any  image  of  the  matters  about  which  we  are  t(j  reiisom 

Remembering"  this  piiilo»ophicai  dogma,  wc  may  paaa  on  to  what 
Heirel  says  about  Nothing:  ^^NoUumfy  pure  Xuthing ;  it  is  simple 
cijuulity  with  itself,  perfect  vacancy,  determiuatioulcssnoss  iind  tntent- 
lesiiiness  [fonnlessness  ami  mattcrlcsiiness]."  And  then  we  come  to  the 
great  Principle  of  Hegel's  system,  "Fare  Being  and  part  AoUuny  U 
therefore  the  Mine."  Now  we  must  remark  that  we  cannot  see  how  the 
eonclusion  follows  from  the  premises.  Pure  Being  and  Puie  Nothing, 
as  we  understand  the  statement,  an  identical  beoauae  both  axe  without 
qualities  or  attributeay  or  aa  Hegel  says  determinateneaa.  Lotus  throw 
the  ajcgument  into  the  form  of  a  syUogism : — 

Pure  Being  is  without  attributes ; 
Pure  Nothing  is  without  attributes ; 
Therafora  Pure  Being  and  Purs  Nothing  are  ideatioaL 

In  Older  to  avoid  technical  tenns,  let  us  oonstruot  another  syUogism 

on  the  same  principle  by  way  of  exposing  the  fiiUaoy: — 

Snow  is  white, 
^^liite  hot  coals  arc  white. 
Therefore  snow  and  white  hot  coids  arc  idonticaL 

But  there  is  another,  and^perhaps  more  plausible  way  of  stating  the 
argument : — 

When  we  thmk  of  pure  Nothing  we  cease  to  think ; 
When  we  tiunk  of  pure  Being  we  cease  to  think ; 
Therefore  pure  Being  and  pure  Nothing  are  identical. 
As  a  oompanioa  to  the  above  syllogism  we  suggest  the  following : — 

When  we  inhale  chloroform  we  cease  to  think ; 

When  we  get  ahard  knock  on  the  head  we  cease  to  think ; 
Therefore  chloroform  and  a  hard  koo6k  on  the  head  aro  identicaL 
And  on  the  same  principle  it  might  be  shqwn  not  only  that  these  two 
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are  idcntiail  with  one  another,  but  that  they  are  alao  identical  with 
Pure  Being  and  Pure  NothinL'. 

But  Hegel  was  not  rcfdly  uiusled  by  the  fallacy  in  the  latter  f^mi ; 
he  was  saved  from  that  by  another  falliicy  dcpenduig  upon  lauguago 
and  upon  the  peculiar  character  cither  of  the  Germau  lauguage  or  of 
the  Gcrrrtan  miud.  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  Germans  to  emphasiae 
their  wordji  far  more  than  either  Englishmen  or  Freuclmien.  Accord- 
ingly Hegel  is  constantly  remiudiug  us  that  we  must  place  the  accent 
here,  and  not  tlicre,  there  and  not  elsewhere  ;  and  in  many  of  his  sen- 
tences he  intunas  tliiit  the  accent  is  to  be  placed  on  the  copula,  not 
on  the  predicate.  "Nothing,"'  he  tells  us,  "is  tlioughi,  nothing  is  re- 
presented (couceived),  it  is  spoken  of;  it  w  therefore.  Nothing  has  iu 
thought,  representation,  speech,  etc.,  its  Being."  In  this  passage  we 
believe  that  the  meaning  and  the  error  of  H^Vs  fundamental  doctrine 
are  apparent  We  hare  onoe  before  bad  oooasioii  to  point  out  the  same 
error  when  made  by  a  &r  greater  man  than  Hegei  In  that  case  the 
error  waa  a  mere  dip  eo  introduoed  as  not  to  vitiate  the  whole  work. 
In  this  oaae  it  is  the  oomer  stone  of  a  rotten  edifice.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  Nothing  exists  because  it  is  spoken  about,  centaurs,  ghosts, 
ikiries,  men  with  taiis,  mermaids,  sirens,  one^yed  giants,  and  anything 
that  anyone  likes  to  invent,  must  exist  on  the  same  principle.  And 
this  theory  is  apparent  throug^ut  the  whole  of  Hegel's  aigmnent.  He 
does  not  say  that  the  peroeption  of  pure  Being  or  of  pure  Nothing  is 
the  negation  of  perception ;  he  says  that  each  i»  peroeption  though  he 
prefixes  the  epithets  pure  and  void.  When  he  draws  an  illustration 
from  light  and  darkness — representing  Being  as  pure  light,  Nothing  as 
pure  darkness — he  does  not  say  that  in  each  case  we  should  be  equally 
unable  to  see^  but  that  "the  one  seeing  as  much  as  the  other  seeing  i$ 
puft  aeiiiff — seeing  of  Nothing."  We  may,  peihaps,  travel  on  "the 
erroneous  ways  of  Beflexion"  so  fjir  as  to  suprirest  that  the  destruction 
of  the  optic  nerves  would  have  the  same  effect  as  "pure  darkness.** 
The  destruction  of  the  optic  nerves  is  therefore  the  surest  road  to  pure 
seeing.  Whether  any  Hegelian  philosopher  will  adopt  this  method  of 
obtaining  a  view  of  Pure  Nothing  which  is  Pure  Being,  we  cannot  pre- 
dict ;  but  before  he  tries  the  experiment  we  take  the  libei-ty  of  recom- 
mending him  to  consider  seriously  whether  there  may  not  after  all  bo 
a  difference  between  seeing  and  not  seeing,  and  whether  the  "seeing  of 
Nothing"  may  not  be  a  synonym  for  tlie  loss  of  sight.  We  do  not 
ourselves  pretend  to  know  an}*thing  about  either  pure  Being  or  ]inro 
Nothing,  but  we  arc  too  obtn^c,  too  un-Hegehan  to  see  that  the  im- 
position of  an  accent  upon  the  ird  "?V>an  be  sufficient  to  prove  tho 
existence  of  either,  Ktill  le«s  tho  itlt  ntity  of  one  with  the  other.  And 
although  Pure  Being  and  Pure  Nothing  are  in  a  sense  one  to  us,  inas- 
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much  as  know  no  more  of  one  than  of  the  other,  we  have  not  tin.' 
Tanity  to  suppose  that  our  i^ioraiice  is  knowledge  tmu^ceudmg  the 
|x»wers  of  other  men.  We  do  not  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  to 
be  au  iiiliabitaut  of  Venus  becansc  we  know  nuthiug  ahont  either,  nor 
can  we  stippose  Beinif  (whatever  thiit  may  he)  to  be  Nothuiur  (whatever 
that  ui:iy  he)  tor  a  similar  cause.  In  short,  we  decHne  (for  sufficient 
re;i8<jns,  as  we  Ijelieve)  to  accept  the  fimd;xiiient;d  principle  of  HegeL 

Philosophers  have  ere  now  declined  to  accept  that  dogma  for  reasons 
different  from  those  given  above.  "Being,"  they  have  siiid,  "aiid 
Nothing  are  the  same  thing ;  it  is,  there/ore,  the  same  tlnng  whether  I 
mcfrtm  not,  wbe^bm  this  house  is  or  is  not»  whether  three  hundred 
dolkn  are  or  «re  xiot  m  my  posaession."  To  this  Hegel  answiets  fiurly 
enou^  *'Saoh  inferenoe  or  sueh  appltestioii  of  the  proposition  alten 
iCB  sense  completely.  The  propodtkm  contains  the  puTB  shstiBotioiis 
of  Being  and  Nothing ;  the  application,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  of 
these  adetenmnate  Being  and  determinate  Nothing.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  the  question  here  is  not  of  determinate  Being."  A  philosopher 
has,  of  oouise^  a  pexfeot  right  to  diawsuoh  a  distinction  as  this,  and  to 
eomplain  if  his  advemries  ignore  it.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  his  ad- 
TOisaries,  if  imable  to  admit  the  aigoment  about  puie  Being,  have  a 
ri^t  to  use  theur  own  weapons  when  the  war  is  carried  into  their  own 
domain — that  of  the  Determinate.  By  all  nteans  let  H^l  be  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys  while  he  remains  in  the  region  of  pure  Being,  and 
pure  Nothing ;  those  revolutions  have  little  interest  for  us  in  whichy 
according  to  him,  Being  and  Nothing  altematclv  come  uppermost,  and 
yet  leuudn  identical ;  we  cannot  say  that  Hegers  revelation  is  not 
tme ;  we  can  only  i^y  that  Hegel  has  not  shewn  it  to  be  tnie^  and  that 
it  matteiB  not  to  us  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  But  we  watch  with  a 
Jealous  eye  for  the  introduction  of  maimers  and  c\istoms  from  tliis  un- 
known, this  hypothetical  realm  into  the  better  Imown  and  tree  land  of 
the  Determinate — of  the  Concrete. 

Hegel's  disclaimer  is  a  disclaimer  only  for  the  time  being.  In  tlio 
domain  of  pure  Being  and  pure  Nothiug  diplomacy  aeems  to  l>c  not 
unknown.  When  bard  pressed,  Hogel  declares  that  the  identity  of 
Being  and  Nothing  apj)lies  only  to  pure  and  indeterminate  Being  and 
Nothing  ;  wlien  the  danger  is  {)a.sscd,  both  Hcgcl  and  liis  disciple,  Mr. 
Stirling,  deliberately  make  the  same  assertion  about  the  Determinate. 
"Hegel,"  Mr.  Stirling  tells  us,  "came  to  see  tliat  there  exist*  no  con- 
crete which  consists  not  of  two  antxigonistic  characters,  where,  at  the 
mniQ  time,  strangely,  s  itiohow,  the  one  is  not  only  through  the  other, 
)>ut  actually  is  this  (  tli  r  "  A  truly  atartling  statement !  We  might 
j*u»»ibly  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  theory  that  this  side  of  Nowhere 
is  the  same  as  the  other  side  of  Nowhere,  because  the  geographical 
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position  of  Nowhere  h  is  tut  been  accurately  ancertaiued,  and  because 
we  have  no  j)articulai  iuterest  in  the  district.  But  when  \vc  are  told 
thai  liic  north  side  of  Fleet-strcct  ia  the  south  side,  and  that  each  la 
itself  and  the  other  at  the  same  time,  the  matter  becomes  more  serious. 
A  confident  and  impatient  man  mi<^iir,  |)erha[^,  fling  the  book  away  at 
once  with  a  laugh.  A  more  diffidient  man  might,  perhaps,  walk  into 
Fleet-street  and  aak  impartial  paasengers  for  thebr  topographical 
opinions.  And  an  inquiaitiTa  man  lumng  thns  aatiafied  hinuelf  that 
bis  wits  had  gone  no  fturther  astray  than  those  of  the  average  English- 
man, might  set  hunself  to  inquire  how  any  man  oould  have  arriTed  at 
the  HegeUan  point  of  view. 

And  hero  sgain  we  must  romark  that  wb  do  not  think  Mr.  Starliiig 
has  misrepzMetited  HegeL  Hegel  does  state  that  ewtj  oonorete  is  its 
other,  and  attempts  to  estabOsh  that  position  the  most  cnxious  ar- 
gument we  ever  met  with.  In  otder  to  shew  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  application  of  this  aigument^  we  quote  fiist  the 
following  distinct  statement  of  HegeVs ; — 

"There-Being*  is  definite,  determinate  Being ;  its  determinateness, 

definiteness,  is  beent  determinateness,  beent  definiteness,  Quality — 
Through  its  qualilj  is  it  that  Something  is, — and  a§  in  opposition  to 

Another." 

"Thero-Being"  then  is  this  "determinate"  Being  to  which  we  wore 
told  in  the  passage  before  quoted  the  identity  with  Nothing  would  not 
apply.  Thou^  Being  is  the  same  as  its  Other,  Nothing,  and  vice  ver«a, 
the  principle,  we  were  told,  was  not  to  be  applied  to  "  Tliere-boing^ 
(Daseyn).  What  then  was  our  astonishment  when  we  read  the  Cliapter 
on  "There-being"  and  found  the  following : — 

"1.  Something  and  Other  are  both  in  the  first  place,  There-beent 
or  Something.  2.  Each  is  equally  an  Other.  It  is  indifferent  which 
hi  first  named  Sometliing;  aiid  just  because  it  is  JLrsl  named  is  it 
Something.  .  .  . 

**At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  remarked,  even  for  conception 
(representation)  every  There-being  is  distinguishable  as  an  other  Thm- 
being,  and  there  remains  not  any  oue  There-being  that  were  dis- 
tinguishable only  as  a  There-being,  that  were  not  without  or  on  the 

outside  of  a  There-being,  and,  therefore,  tViat  were  not  itself  an  Other, 
Botfi  are  equally  determined  as  SomethiiiL,^  und  as  Other,  consequently 
as  the  same  Uiitig,  and  there  is  so  far  no  distinction  of  them."  Tiie 
italics,  be  it  remarked,  are  not  ours. 

Tf  ^(  lake  "Both"  to  mean  any  one  "There-being"  and  any  one 
"Otiicr",  as  we  suppose  we  must  take  them,  the  argument  is  this  : — 


Therefore  A  is  the  same  as  B. 

•  "  There-Being"  ia  Mr.  Stirling's  tnuii>lalion  uf  Itaseyn. 
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It  is  hardly  nccessjiry  to  point  out  tluvt  there  is  a  double  fallacy  in 
thia  rciisoning.  In  the  iirst  jjlaco,  if  the  t^rma  were  unequivocal,  a 
precisely  similar  syllogism  would  suffice  to  shew  as  before  tliat  snow  is 
the  mime  as  white  hot  coals.  In  the  second  place  the  term  "Other"  is 
monstrously  equivocal  A  may  be  the  north  aide  of  Fleetrstreet  and 
80  an  Other  as  opposed  to  the  aontb,  while  B  may  be  the  Son  aa  op- 
poaed  to^  or  the  Other  o^  the  leat  of  the  uniTone.  It  will  then  follow 
firam  the  axgnineat  that  the  north  aide  of  Fleei<fcieet  and  the  Snn  are 
ttuA  anil  the  aame  *hi«g- 

But  let  na  try  to  be  more  eharitabla  to  Hegel,  and  eonoede  that,  al- 
though he  baa  not  taken  paina  to  be  ^eibally  aoeomte,  he,  of  ooone^ 
did  not  Intend  the  word  Other  to  be  equiTocal ;  that  if  he  intended  to 
apeak  of  J  aa  an  Other,  he  alao  intended  to  limit  the  aignifieatlon  of 
the  tenn  Other  atrietly  to  A  and  its  correlate^  which  we  may  oall  iX, 
^  is  the  other  of  JS",  the  other  of  J.  Be  it  ao;  then  if  J  and  are 
the  nme  thin^  the  north  and  the  south  aidea  of  Fleet-atreet  are 
identical 

Bat,  it  will  be  aaid,  Hegel  ooold  never  have  gone  ao      wrong  aa 
thia;  there  mnat  be  aome other poaaible  inteiptetatioiiof  hia  meaning. 
And  there  ia  another  poaaible  inteiprotation.   Hegel  may  have  meant 
to  Bay  that  Something  and  Othei^  ia  a  complete  definition  of  the  Urm 
*'There-being^,  and  alao  a  complete  definition  of  the  term  **Othei:^,  and 
that  the  two  terms  are  therefore  synonymous.    But  what  a  lame  and 
impotent  conchuion  ia  this ;  when  we  look  for  an  inference  we  find  only 
a  definition  juat  as  when  we  looked  for  definitiona  we  were  sent  empty 
away.    We  nevertheloBa  l>elieye  that  Hegel  had  some  such  meaning  aa 
this,  with  a  most  unwarrantable  arri^  pentee  attached  to  it.  Ho 
wiahed  us  to  believe  that  what  ia  true  of  a  word  is  true  of  that  wludh 
ia  signified  by  the  word — or,  to  nae  more  forcible  if  more  technical 
language,  that  all  things  which  may  be  denoted  by  any  connotative 
term  are  identical.    There  is  nothing,  he  seems  to  imply,  to  which  you 
can  apply  the  predicate?  "There-being^'  to  which  you  cannot  also  apply 
the  predicate  "Other";  and,  conversely,  there  is  nothing  to  which  you 
am  np])ly  the  predicate  "Other"  to  which  you  c^innot  also  a])ply  the 
predicate  "Tltrrc  Ivoing";  therefore,  anything  which  has  the  predicate 
There-being  applied  to  it  is  identical  with  an}'thing  which  luus  the 
predicate  Other  applied  to  it.   Let  us,  as  l>efure,  illustmtc  tlie  absurdity 
by  a  similar  arj^umcut.    Let  "mortal" and  "certain  to  die"  be  smonv- 
mous  terms  ;  then  those  things  of  which  "m -i-tid"  may  he  j)nMlicated 
are  the  same  as  those  of  which  "certain  to  die  '  may  be  predicated  ; 
"mortal"  may  be  predicated  of  men,  and  "certain  to  die"  of  horses; 
therefore  men  are  identical  with  horses. 
And  Hegel  apparently  did  mean  to  state  something  more  than  that 
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the  two  terms  ^H^wre  being^'  and  ''othsE"  are  8ynonjm<m&  The  pas- 
sage iromediately  following  that  which  we  last  quoted,  affords  OTidonoe 
that  Hegel  sapposed  himself  to  be  dealing  with  sometliiug  mm  than 
mere  wotds  ^— 

«e{f-«asieiuM  of  the  determinatioDS,  however,  ftlls  only  into 
outer  Reflexion,  into  the  comparing  of  both ;  but  as  the  Odker  is  at 
present  constituted  it  is  per  se  the  Other,  in  reference,  indeed,  to  the 
Something,  but  it  is  per  se  the  Other  also  ontf^vh  of,  {ijniii:  from  the 
Something.  Thirdly,  therefore,  the  Otlier  may  ho  taken  as  isolated  in 
reference  to  its  own  self ;  abdractli/  as  the  Other ;  the  to  erepov  of 
Pkto,  who  supposes  it  to  be  the  One  as  one  of  the  moments  of  Totality, 
and  in  this  manner  ascribes  to  the  Other  a  speoisl  nature.  But  thus 
the  Other,  taken  as  such,  is  not  t]ie  Other  of  Something,  but  the  Other 
in  itself,  that  is,  the  Other  of  itsel£" 

Let  us  not  pretend  that  we  understand  the  abore  passage ;  we  quote 
it,  partly  in  older  that  we  may  !i  >t  be  accused  of  suppressing  the  context 
of  the  previous  passage,  and  partly  because  He^^el  seems  to  be  giving 
some  account  of  things,  rather  than,  or  in  addition  to,  a  definition  of 
terms.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  reference  to  the  first  passage  quoted  in 
this  review,  that  in  Hegel's  philosophy  there  appears  to  be  a  myst^ 
nous  trinity — the  Thing,  the  Word,  and  the  1'hought-^in  which  we 
are  unable  to  divide  the  substance,  though  Ucgel  apparently  confounds 
the  persons.  We  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  trinity  ;  but  we 
must  remark  that  if,  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  there  is  no  difference 
between  tliinking  a  man  a  fool,  calliiifj^  him  a  fool,  :m<\  l^eiugafool  one- 
self, we  hope  no  ti-ue  Englishmen  will  become  convertn. 

Wo  believe,  then,  that  Hegel  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  bo,  \auntel- 
ligible,  because  ho  is  continually  led  astray  by  mere  words — l>ecansc 
lie  does  not  take  Kufhcient  pains  to  distinguish  between  words  and  the 
things  that  are  deriotetl  hy  them.  Hegel,  we  believe,  was  not,  jus  Mr. 
Stirling  asserts,  a  ma.ster  of  language,  but  language  was  rather  the 
master  of  Hegel.  And  liis  obscurity  is  to  be  attributed  not  simply  to 
bis  technical  tenns ;  perhaps  not  more  to  his  terms  than  to  his  utter 
ignomnce  of  the  arts  of  diction.  In  contirmation  of  tins  opinion,  we 
quote  a  passjure  from  the  original  German,  which  Mr.  Stirling  liimself 
aflmits  is  "cuiiuu.-sly  tangled": — 

"  Das  Umschlagen  dua  Nichts  durch  seine  BestimmtLeit  (die  vorhin 
als  ein  Daaeyn  im  bubjecte,  oder  in  sonst  was  es  sey,  erschien)  in  ein 
Affirmatives,  encheint  dem  Bewusztscyn,  das  in  der  YerstandeS'Ab' 
straktion  feststeht,  als  das  Pamdoxeste ;  so  einfiush  die  Euisicht  ist, 

oder  auch  wogen  ihrer  Einfachheit  selbst  erscheint  die  Elinsicht,  daas 
die  Negation  der  Negation  Positives  ist,  tils  etwas  Triviales,  aiif  welches 
dcr  stolze  Versbmd  dn.lier  nicht  zn  achten  bniuche,  obgleich  die  .Sache 
ihre  Richtigkeit  h.il  i  , — und  sic  hat  nicht  niu-  diese  Richiigkeit,  aon- 
dem  um  der  .^Ul^cmcmheit  sulcher  Bestimmuugen  willen  iinre  unend- 
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liciie  Auadebnung  und  allgemeine  Anwenduog,  bo  daaz  wohl  darauf 
sa  Bohten  wire." 

This  sentence,  we  believe,  is  tmly  Hegelian ;  it  is  a  Hcnleiice  in 
which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  drive  the  aunrolnthon  Uy  the  end,  just 
aa  in  Kegel  s  train  of  re;i.s<»iiing  wc  vainly  endeavour  to  drive  the  mm 
teqiiifur  to  tlie  end  of  a  jjarajOTHph.  Whofie  fault  i«  it,  we  ask,  tliut 
the  writer  of  such  a  sentence  as  the  last  quoted  is  unintelligible — ^that 
of  the  render  or  of  the  writer  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  man  who 
cannot  see  hia  way  clearly  to  the  end  of  a  sentenco,  can  see  his  way 
dearly  through  a  long  train  of  reasoning  ?  Are  we  to  be  toM  thai 
this  uDgramniatieal  German  it  a  better  guide  in  philosophy  than  our 
Britiah  writen,  wboee  atjle  ia  aa  dear  aa  their  thoughtaf  And  yet 
this  is  what  Mr,  Stirling  would  hare  us  beBeve — ^Hr.  Stirling^  who 
can  give  us  no  better  aoeonnt  of  the  ''Secret  of  Hfgd"  than  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  The  tkjcret  of  the  uiiiverHC  is  thought,  tlie  Mpirit  of  thoujjht,  whose 
own  life  is  the  play  of  what  is,  and  that  which  is,  is  thought  in  its 
own  freedom,  whidi  at  the  same  time  also  is  its  own  necessity.  The  ab- 
solute is  the  rilmition  of  a  mathematical  ptnnt,  the  tinted  tremble  of 
a  single  eye,  iniiuitesimally  infinite,  piuictually  one,  whose  own  tremble 
is  its  own  object,  and  its  own  life,  and  its  own  self.** 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  explain  what  kind  of  absolute  is 
the  vibration  of  a  mathematical  point,  etc. ;  for  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Stirling,  on  behalf  of  Uegel,  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  abso- 
lute : — ^  Tom'  Absolute  and  your  Infinite  may  be,  and  I  doubt  not 
arr,  quite  inoompreheosible,  for  they  are  chimeras  of  your  own  pert 
self-will ;  whereas  I  confine  myself  to  the  realms  of  fact  and  the  will 
of  God.  So,  on  such  points,  one  might  conceive  Hegel  to  speak." 
But  in  what  respect  the  tinted  ti'cmble  of  a  single  eye,  or  the  viWa- 
tion  of  a  mathematir  ul  ])oint,  are  more  intelligible,  we  have  failed  to 
discover.  Nay,  o^ir  "  f)ert  self  will"  prompts  \is  Xo,  inquire  in  what 
realms  of  fact  Mr.  Stirling  or  Hegel  discovered  the  vihnition  of  a 
mathematind  point,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  tniteci  tremble  of 
an  infinite  -imally  infinite  single  eye.  We  should  niso  like  to  know  by 
w  hat  prucesa  either  Hegel  or  Mr.  Stirling  ascertained  the  will  of  God 
in  matters  of  philo.soj)hy. 

But,  it  may  be  sai<l,  allow  that  there  is  any  amount  f<f  absurdity  m 
Hegel's  writings,  allow  that  he  knew  neither  how  tn  write  nor  how  to 
reason,  yet  you  muat  allow  that  ho  had  some  fimdaniental  yirinciplo 
tilK>ut  which  he  attempted  to  rouson  and  to  write.  If  so,  wliat  w»w 
that  principle?  To  this  question  we  think  we  have  discovered  the 
answer,  but  it  is  very  different  from  the  answer  given  Mr.  Stirling. 
Uegel,  we  believe,  just  failed  in  gra;»ping  hrmiy  the  fuudomeutai  law 
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of  relftliTity  or  diacrimination ;  and,  having  failed  to  grasp  it,  he  tried 
to  OBcape  from  it  Heigel  and  this  law  eeem  to  ub  like  two  ancient 
wrestlersy  whose  bodies  and  limbs  have  been  weU  oiled  before  the 
struggle.  Hegel  advances,  apparently  has  the  law  in  his  grasp  for  a 
moment,  but  the  next  moment  appears  powerless  and  drops  to  the 
ground ;  he  gets  up,  skulks  round  the  ring  until  he  is  forced  to  olose 
onoe  more,  and  then  his  adverBary  again  eludes  his  grMp  and  trips 
him  np ;  and  so  on  u^Smtum.  Hegel's  two  hands^  so  to  speak,  are 
his  ''Something^  and  "Other^;  but  they  are  sadly  clumsy  hands  to 
start  with,  and  Hegel  has  no  skill  in  the  use  of  them ;  he  gets  them 
into  msfh  ftwkward  positions,  that  he  soon  foigets  which  is  his  right 
and  which  his  left,  and  ends  by  believing  that  he  has  only  one  hand, 
which  is  right  and  left,  ami  neither  and  both,  all  at  once. 

All  that  is  true  in  Hegel's  philosophy  is  the  statement  of  the  law  of 
relativity — the  law  that  whatever  is  known,  is  known  only  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  knowing 
subject.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  principle  is  worso 
stated  by  Hegel  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  stated  l)y  any  British 
psjrohologist.  It  is  so  badly  stated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it 
was  ever  fairly  grasped  by  Hegel — so  badly,  that  it  leads  Hegel  him- 
self to  sfclf-stultification.  That  Hcgcl  never  fairly  comprehended  this 
law,  we  beheve  wo  should  be  justifif  (5  in  asserting,  if  we  had  no  other 
evidence  than  the  single  fact  that  he  starts  witli  dognias  and  argu- 
ments about  the  indetemiinate,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  clear 
that,  iiiiusmueh  jis  human  re!\.soning  must  eouform  tn  the  laws  of 
Innnan  thought,  which  involve  the  perception  of  resemblances  and 
diii'erences,  the  reasoning  about  the  in  U  terminate  must  involve  re- 
semblances. But  no  two  things  cuii  resemble  one  another  unless  they 
possess  similar  attributes  ;  and  yet,  accortiing  to  Hegel,  "the  Induter- 
minate"  has  no  attributes,  and  every  thing  wWch  has  attributes  is 
"  determinate".  It  follows,  then,  that,  in  (tnler  to  rcjison  about  "  the 
Indeterminate",  or  that  which  luui  no  attributes  and  stands  in  no  rela- 
tions, we  must  treat  it  precisely  as  if  it  had  certain  attributes  and 
btoo<l  in  certain  relations,  lii  order  to  be  Hegelian,  we  must  btai*t 
with  the  ivssertioii  that  what  ia  beyond  our  understanding  is  not  be- 
yond ovu-  understanding.  In  this  one  jiroposition,  we  believe  the 
whole  Hegelian  philosophy  is  simimed  up  ;  admit  it,  and  you  may  admit 
anything  else  you  ploase — that  every  thing  is  its  other,  that  a  man  is 
his  wife,  that  the  obrerse  of  a  coin  is  the  reverse,  that  the  right  hand 
is  the  left,  that  the  outside  of  Bedlam  is  the  inside.  And  here  we 
should  leave  H^gd  and  his  followers  in  general,  had  we  not  a  word  or 
two  mote  to  lay  about  Mr.  Stirling  in  particular, 

Mr.  Stiriiog  tells  us  that  he  has  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hegel  *'a 
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greater  number  of  years,  and  for  a  greater  nmnber  of  hooTB  in  eeofa 
day  of  these  jean,  than  It  la  perliapa  prudent  to  mm  at  ptveent" 
There  ia  something  touching  in  this  eonfession ;  there  is  something  in 
it  which  ia  at  onoe  mudj  and  modest,  and  whieh  prepossesses  us  in 
the  writei'a  fiwonr.  Would  that  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Stiiiing's 
work  were  stmilar !  Bnt,  nnfortmiatelj,  there  ia  an  amgant  aasomp- 
tion  of  anperior  knowledge,  an  exaltation  of  German  intelleot,  cf  which 
Mr.  Stilling  ia  the  aole  exponent,  at  the  expense  of  English  inteUeet, 
of  whieh  Buckle  la  represented  as  the  best  type.  In  all  things  inteUeo- 
tmdjMr.  Stirling  tella  us,  we  are  soipaaaod  by  the  Qennana.  S^leisof 
ooursB  induded;  and  Mr.  Stirling*  partly  perhape  unintentionally, 
bat  without  doubt  partly  from  a  fixed  resolTe  to  imitate,  has  effectually 
Germanised  his  slyle.  The  following  passsge  ia  a  not  unfiur  specimen 
both  of  hia  matter  and  of  hia  style 

Hegel  ia  mom  impenrioua  than  Kant ;  yet  still,  despite  the  exas- 
peration, the  {Ktsitive  offence,  which  attends  the  residing  of  auch 

exotoric  works  r>f  liis  us  have  T>cen  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
public  in  French  or  English,  w«>  scf  croppinnr  occasionally  to  the  sur- 
face in  these,  a  meaiiingncss  of  speecii,  a  facility  of  manipulating?,  and 
of  reducing  into  ready  proportion,  a  vast  uuiubcr  of  intcrestii  wliich 
to  the  bulk  of  readers  are  aa  yet  oidy  in  a  state  of  inatinctive  chaoa, 
and  just  on  every  subject  that  ia  approached,  a  general  OTermaeterin^ 
pnusp  of  thought  to  which  no  other  writer  exhibits  a  pejaUeL  In 
short,  we  may  aay  that,  an  roL'^inls  these  pTeat  Germans,  the  general 
public  carries  in  its  heart  a  stnuiju'e  swjret  conviction,  and  that  it  seems 
even  to  its  own  self  to  wait  on  them  with  a  duiui>  but  lixed  expecta- 
tion of  infinite  and  essential  result." 

Mr.  Stirling  is  very  hard  ujxjn  the  Aufklanin^,  the  ill umi nation  or 
enlightenment — a  nanie  u  luoli  he  ^ives  to  the  school  ui  ^^ritors  wliioh 
we  Bjigllshnien  commonly  regard  its  intelligible.  Macaulay  and 
Bncklc  are  Mr.  Stirling's  favourite  examples.  Ho  objects  to  Ma(  ;iii- 
lay,  but  Buckle  is  his  abomination.  xSo  wonder!  The  mitn  wiiu 
could  write  the  above  passage,  need  not  tell  us  that  lie  has  an  aversion 
to  the  light ;  he  need  not  tell  us  that  he  and  the  Genutms  arc  unlike 
Buckle  and  Macaulay  ;  he  need  not  tell  us  that  all  Macaulay's  and  all 
Buckle's  graoea  of  style  are  thrown  away  on  this  ungainly  imitator  of 
a  German  hobbadehoy.  And  yet  we  are  to  unlearn  all  that  we  have 
learnt,  hi  order  that  we  may  think  and  write  like  Hegel  and  Mr. 
Stitiing.  We  are  to  give  up  our  enlightenment,  and  with  it,  ap^ia- 
rently,  also  our  refinement  When  an  opponent  haa  but  just  dropped 
down  exhausted  under  the  heavy  wej^^  of  too  vast  a  aofaeme,  we  aro 
to  spurn  hia  remains,  and  vituperate  him  aa  follows : — 

"  He  had  a  theory,  had  Mr.  Buckle,  or  rather,  a  theory  had  him — a 
theory,  it  ia  true,  amall  rather,  but  atUl  a  theory  that  to  him  loomed 
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huge  as  tiie  univerae,  at  the  same  tune  tiiat  It  was  the  smgle  drop  of 
vitality  in  his  own  soul  f  and  then  in  a  more  grandikquant  if  not  more 

intelligible  strain,  "  If  Mr.  Buckle  did  penetrate  the  Germans,  he  found 
tli  it  there  was  nothing  left  him  Imt  to  burn  every  vestige  of  that  shallow 
eulightcmiieiit  wliich,  supportcl  on  such  semi-information,  on  such 
weak  pcrsouul  vanity,  amid  such  hollow  raisoruiementi  and  with  such 
oontradictoiy  results,  he  had  heen  tempted,  so  boyishly  ardent,  so  vain- 
gloriouslj  pompous,  to  eommnn!<wto  to  ft  worn  in  many  of  its  mem^- 
bers  so  ignorant,  that  it  hailed  a  orude^  conceited  boy  (of  formal  ability, 
quick  conscientiousnpss,  and  the/vrn/;  of  ilhiniinution, — inherited  pro- 
bably from  antecedents  somewhere)  as  a  'vast  <renins',  and  liis  work — a 
bundle  of  excerpts  of  mere  illumination,  from  a  bundle  of  books  of  mere 
illumination,  disposed  around  a  ready-made  presupposition  of  mere 
iUumination — as  a  *  magnificent  contrihation*  fruit  ii  *vast  leaming*, 
and  even  'philosophj/'' 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  when  we  meet  with  this 
tiiade  against  enli^tenment,  is — ^what  can  Hegel  cr  Ifr.  Stirling  give 
us  instead  t  They  can  give  us,  it  appears,  a  crystal  skeleton  which  is 
Invisible.  We  are  not  anywhere  informed  in  what  respects  an  invisible 
skeletan  is  the  better  for  being  made  of  crystal : — 

Hegel,  in  effect^  has  only  cleared  relations  of  ideas  into  their  tydem 
—that  crystal  skeleton  which,  the  whole  trud^  of  the  concrete,  of 
sensuous  affection,  of  matters  of  fact,  underlies  and  supports  tlie 
same.    Of  this,  so  to  speak,  invisible  skeleton  causality  is  but  one  of 

the  bones." 

We  think,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Stirling  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  Hegel ; 
and  these  two  philosophen  remind  us  of  two  celebrated  works  of  art. 
There  is,  or  was,  a  painting  called  "The  Israelites  crossing  the  Red 
Sea."  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  red  daub.  The  artist  was 
asked  for  an  explanation.  "That's  the  Red  Sea",  said  he.  "But  where 
arc  the  Israelites?"  "Tliey  are  on  the  otlier  side".  "And  where  ia 
Pharaoli  with  his  host?"  "They  are  at  the  bottom".  The  second  work 
of  art  to  wliich  wc  refer  is  a  j)hotograph  immortalised  by  Albert  Smith. 
It  was  shewn  to  him  by  a  friend.  "  But  there  is  no  picture  here,"  said 
Albert  Smith.  "Oh  !  yes!  that's  Strasliourg  Cathedral".  "Strasbourg 
Oathednin"  "Yes;  Strasbourg  Cathedral  at  midnight".  "Nonsense, 
what  do  yon  mean?"  "Wliy,  if  you  went  out  at  midnight  and  it  was 
pitch-dark,  you  would  not  see  it,  would  youl"  "No".  "Very  well; 
that's  J  ast  what  I  did  when  I  was  at  Strasboui^j  and  I  photographed 
the  Cathedral  in  the  dark,  and  there  it  is". 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  Hegel  has,  as  it  were,  painted  the  Israelites 
crossing  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  Mr.  Stirling  has  t;ikcu  a  photograph  of 
the  picture  in  the  dark.  Hegel's  philosophy  is  a  huge  daub,  in  which 
there  arc  no  lights  and  shades  except  such  as  may  reach  it  from  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  Mr.  Stirling's  reproduction  is  paper 
and  nothing  more. 
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We  think  we  cannot  du  better  than  conclude  thia  review  with  oiio 
more  veiy  elcfyant  extract  from  Mr.  StirUng's  prefkoe  j  it  is  not  for  ub 
to  suggest  any  application  of  the  words  : — 

"An  emj'ty  itellj,  when  it  is  active,  is  adequate  to  the  production  of 
gripes ;  and  wiien  an  empty  head  in  bimilariy  active,  what  can  you 
expect  but  gripes  to  oorrespoud— oonvulaions  namely,  contortions  of 
ooneeit*  attitadiniBiiigB,  eooentrio  geeticulatioiis  in  a  wind  of  our  own 
raising  ?  It  were  easy  to  name  names  and  hring  tbe  criticiBin  home ; 
but  it  will  be  prudent  at  pieeent  to  tUap  bere.** 


THE  SKULLS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  CAROLINE 

ISLANDS* 


By  one  of  those  accidents  which  Iiavc  led  8oine  ethnologists  to  imagine 

that  the  itslauds  of  the  Viust  Pacific  have  actually  been  peopled,  and 

which  have  V)een  made  to  do  ser\'ice  in  the  great  system  of  "accidental 

philosophy",  a  number  of  crania  of  the  natives  of  liio  Caroline  Archi- 

fKilago  came  into  the  hands  of  those  zealous  cultivators  of  science,  the 

Dntch  nicdical  officera  of  Java.    Am  none  of  the  Europciins  who  have 

visited  this  Arcliipelago  had  taken  the  \m\m  to  collect  the  skulls  of  the 

inhabitants,  and  thus  nothing  waa  kuowu  of  their  crani.il  confoi  nia- 

tion,  great  interest  must  be  attached  to  the  first  description  of  tlieso 

curious  objects — which  description  has  now  been  made  by  a  most 

competent  observer.  Professor  J.  Van  der  Hoeven,  of  Leyden,  the 

author  of  similar  histories  of  the  skulls  of  many  other  races. 

In  the  year  1858  Capt.  D.  Herderschee,  of  the  Dutch  ship^nu^miam, 

aaOmg  from  Hong  Kong  to  Melbourne,  at  a  distance  of  ninety  German 

milee  from  the  Pellen  (Pelew    IdandB,  met  with  a  oanoe  eontaining 

twelve  men  and  women.   They  were  in  great  diatreea,  fiuniahed  and 

weaky  80  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  were  covered 

-with  yermin.   CSaptain  Herdersohee  took  them  on  board  his  ship^  and 

oonveyed  them  to  Bataria.   Neither  on  shipboard,  nor  in  this  city, 

oottld  their  language  be  understood.   With  the  exception  of  two^  who 

had  Bufiered  the  leasts  they  were  all  sick  when  landed,  and  were  sent 

to  the  HospitaL  Three  of  these  died  immediately,  and  the  rest  soon 

afterwards ;  indeed,  only  one  of  the  twelve  appears  to  have  esoaped. 

As  the  language  they  spoke  could  not  be  comprehended,  there  was  some 

doubt  as  to  their  origin.t  It  was,  nevertheleas,  conduded  by  Oapt 

•  Bmckrigvmg  von  SeMUU  rm  InlboorUngm  <br  CarolAiM-Billmtdm,  door  J. 
Tsa  der  Hoeren.  8vo,  pp.  IQ,  2  pL  Antsterdam  s  1866. 

t  Among  the  twelve  ialandei'S,  some  gave  other  names  to  the  garne  o'hj^K'ts, 
■o  that  it  is  onoertain  whether  they  were  all  derived  from  the  same  i«laud. 
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HcrdcrscheOy  who  found  them,  and  by  othen,  that  they  were  from  the 
Island  of  Wolia,  Olee,  or  Oul^  which  k  hi  the  Candine  Arohipelago ; 
and  that  they  had  wandered  on  the  ocean  for  about  one  hundred  days. 
There  are  many  roeiaom  to  place  confidence  ui  thia  concluaion.  Choria, 
spealdng  of  **Kadou",  the  native  of  thia  idand  met  with  in  Kotaebue'a 
Voyage,  and  who  had  Tiaited  the  Pelew  lalanda,  tella  ua  that  they  are 
bold  navigators^  and  undertake  great  aea  voyageai  and  that  they  aail 
annually  to  the  lale  of  Ouaham,  one  of  the  Mariana  group.  Their 
peculiar  kmd  of  tattooing  alao^  and  their  mode  of  distending  the  lohea 
of  the  eara  by  hoopa  of  tortoiae-ahell  passed  through  holes  in  them, 
eiaotly  agree  with  the  aooounts  given  by  voyagers  of  the  Caroline 
Islanders. 

By  the  diligeiice  of  Dr.  G.  Swaving,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  coUeotor  of  crania,  nine  of  the  slndls  of  these  idandera  have  been 
sent  to  Holland.  Four  of  tJiem  wmfiratof  all  phiced  in  thehandsof 
the  late  Profeasor  in^llem  Yrolik,  with  a  nimiber  of  articles  of  dress 
and  of  ornaments,  and  the  alphabet  (vocabulary  ?)  of  their  language^ 
These  are  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Vrolik  Museum.*  In  con- 
sequence of  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Vrolik,  these  BkuUs  were 
reclaimed  by  Dr.  Swaving,  and  presented,  with  four  others,  to  the 
Anatomical  Museum  at  Leyden,  where  a  ninth,  that  of  **Soejoer",  ia 
also  placed. 

Professor  van  der  Hoeven's  Memoir  consists  of  a  caxeM  description 

of  these  skulls,  together  with  measurements  and  numerous  observations, 
both  on  the  crania  and  other  subjects.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  good 
wood-cut  of  the  skull  of  "Taralipa",  showing  its  form  vertically,  and 
two  very  neatly  executed  lithographic  plates,  giving  a  front  and  j)rofile 
view  of  the  same  Bkull,  and  profiles  of  those  of  "Taraloni",  and  of  that 
of  the  woman  "Luejmt",  all  half-size  ;  and  followed  by  a  table  of 
me»isurement8,  according  to  Professor  van  der  Hoeven's  method. 

Of  the  crania  entering  into  this  descrij)tion,  seven  are  those  of  men, 
and  two  those  of  womon.t  The  male  skulls  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  author  first 

•  Mu$h  Vrolik  CMogw  d«  la  CoUoeNow  d^AitaimniU,  etc.,  per  J.  Ii.  Dot- 
taaa,  8vo.,  1865,  p.  120. 

t  By  the  kindness  of  the  Leydon  professor,  the  fine  skull  of  "  Erolimo", 
No.  vi  of  his  table,  hae  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  writer.  No.  1260.  It 
is  inscribed  "  Erolimo  van  het  eiland  Oolea,  Carolinen-eilandeii .  Oblit  14 
Deo.  186S.  Swaving."  It  ia  the  oianinm  of  a  man  of  probably  forty  yean 
of  age.  The  alveoli  of  some  of  the  inoieoni  of  the  tight  dde,  the  hmer  tooth 
of  the  upper  mandible,  and  both  those  of  the  lower,  are  entirely  absorbed, 
presenting  the  appoarancf*  of  thoee  of  Kanakfis  rxnd  AustmlifiriR  whose  teeth 
have  been  punched  out  in  early  life,  during  certain  ceremonies.  But,  in 
this  skull,  those  of  the  two  last  upper  molars  on  the  left  side  are  also  totally 


Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.— Skull  of  *'  Buit,"  Lifu,  Loyalty  Isluuds.  No.  81.>.  One-tliird  ««?. 
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Figfc  1, 2,  a.— Skull  of  "  Kilftla,"  Apce,  Kew  Hebrides.   No.  «20.   One-third  sise. 
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Th0  FtofesBor  remarks^  tit  Itmine,  that  aU  the  akulb  agree  in  baviog 
oae  oblong  form ;  they  belong  to  a  people  which,  in  the  terminology  of 
Retzius,  must  be  named  doUekooephalie.  This  is  pre-eminently  tho 
caae ;  and,  upon  such  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  the  whole  aeries, 
some  further  remarks  will  be  made  in  the  sequel 

The  stiiteiueiit  of  Dr.  Vsin  der  Hoeven  is,  that  the  mean  circumferenoe 
of  the  skulls  is  515  millimeters,  e<iiial  to  20.3  inches  £ngUsh.  This  is 
greater  than  the  circumference  of  the  sknlU  of  Javans,  which  is  499 
mm.  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  less  than  that  of  the  sktills  of  German 
people,  528  mm.,  oljsen-ed  by  the  author.  The  mean  circnniference  of 
the  Caroline  Islanders'  skulls  agrees  with  that  of  the  Chinese  skulls, 
which  he  liad  previously  measured.  It  may  be  remarked,  timt  Professor 
Van  der  Hoeven,  thtx>ughout  his  memoir,  compares  the  skulls  described 
with  those  of  Chinese. 

The  length  of  the  cmnia  varies  from  171  mm.  to  191  moL,  the  mean 
of  the  author  bein^;^  182  mm.,  or  7,2  inches.  In  six  Chinese  skulls  the 
average  was  180  mm.  The  mean  breadth  between  the  parietiils  is 
126  mm.,  or  5  inches.  This,  it  should  be  olwen'ed,  is  a  remarkably 
small  tnmsverse  diameter  in  adult  skulls.  The  author  adds,  that  in 
six  Chinese  skulls  he  found  the  average  breadth  to  be  137  mm.,  or 
moi-e. 

The  arch  of  the  calvarium,  measured  from  the  root  of  the  nasal  bones 
to  the  miferior  edge  of  the  /orftvirn  maf/nui/i,  ho  makes  to  be,  in  the 
mean,  382  mm.,  or  15.1  inches,  which  is  an  uiiu.siiallT  kmjr  urch.  Of 
this  mean  niLu.sure,  the  greatest  [portion  is  absorbed  by  tlie  purietals,  a 
lesser  by  the  frontal,  alx)ut  14  umi.  less,  aod  the  smallest  by  theooci- 
piud,  ulxtut  18  mm.  less  than  the  fnmtal. 

The  beiirbt  of  tlie  ^kiill,  in  the  muaii,  amounts  to  142  or  143  mm,, 
or  3.6  iuchf.s.  In  Cljinese  skulls  the  author  Ibund  tliis  mea.sure  to  be 
145  mm.,  but  some  of  thene  were  jjarticulnrly  hi<;li  f  xamj>les. 

From  Mivh  meRHuremunts  it  app^urs  that  the  skulls  ai*o  oblong, 
naiTovv  and  tolerably  high. 

The  authnr  next  ])roceed8  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  indi- 
vidual lH>nes  of  the  cranium  of  the  men,  into  which  we  do  not  jtropose 
to  enter  at  length.  The  frontal  bone  is  moderately  long,  and  the  ^Munt 
of  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  is,  in  five  of  the  skulls, 

efiaced  Srom  caries,  &nd  it  is  probable  that  the  tviveolus  of  the  canine  of  this 
■ide  of  the  jaw  has  likewise  porished  in  the  same  way.  The  skull  is  remark- 
able  for  the  oomplete  osnflcatioii  of  much  of  the  oorofial  sators,  eapeoiaUy 

its  middle  portion,  and  also  of  the  aagittal,  which  can  be  traced  only  at  its 

postfrir.r  pxtreinity.  This  extensive  synostos^^  1i!m  srarcoly  interfowl  with 
tho  uonnai  form  of  the  cranium,  bonco  was  probably  poBt-ooaf^nitai.  The 
right /oramen  parietahi  is  still  persistent,  the  left  abMOt. 
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pQq>endiouUurl7  over  the  autcrior  edge  of  the  occipital  foramen ;  in  two 
akiUls,  only  just  before  it.  In  all,  the  sagittal  suture  is  longer  than 
the  ftontal  bone.  Such  also  is  commonly  the  case  in  Qerman  skulls, 
although  there  are  examples  in  which  the  length  of  the  frontal  exceeds 
that  of  the  parietals ;  which,  according  to  Pro/estor  Van  der  Boeren's 
earlier  olistn'v<itio)>s^  ho  says,  ajipoars  contrariwise,  to  lie  the  rule  in 
Slavic  and  Tachudic  skullK.  Tlic  frontal  is  j)roportionally  arched, 
most  prominent  in  the  middle,*  and  gently  glidinir  to  the  sides,  with- 
out plainly  developed  tubera  frontalia.  The  (fUibella  in  most  of  the 
skulls  stands  out  strongly.  Tlie  tuln  ra  pnt-iekilla  are  placed  in  a  Iwick- 
ward  position.  The  outer  plate  of  the  pterv'goid  ]>r<K  (  ss('s  (^f  the 
sphenoid,  is^  in  most  of  the  skulls,  very  broad,  and  directed  outwards. 
This  coiifcMrmation  is  stronL'ly  expressed  in  the  skull  of  "£rolimo'\  The 
na.sal  1  tones  arc  not  flat,  but  fonu  \v  it4> -one. another  a  more  or  less  acute 
angle;  tliey  are  narrow,  am!  H?i(tL'ir  tl/^'<)3<}^?7?f  apfwar  somewhat  less 
prominent  than  t< awards  fheif  lowcr^qxlrcmities.  In  their  connection 
with  the  frontal,  they  iilwiivii  !is(^^»nd  highpi*  tJii^irfliy  adjacent  /f/'ifrcs.xus 
naaales  of  the  superior'^ niaxIMk).  ^  Tl<4  jufiwOiWlies  do  not  project  j)ro- 
minently  outwards.t  ^'Ue  teeth  rrtc  Rnund,,  ^{Uid  Professor  Van  der 
Iloeven  did  not  observe  oue  .ti/tt'gtpd  uUh :C3iric*<.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistcnt  with  the  remark  madt*  bcf<»ri>  on  the  tectli  of  "Krolinic",  wliich, 
strictly  speakinii,  (!<•  not  exhiltit  indications  of  caries,  althoiiu'li  tliere 
remain  obvious  proofs  of  extensive  caries  of  the  alveoli;  still  most 
likely  the  se<niel  of  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Into  thi-  }»articular  descrijition  of  the  skulls  of  tlie  two  mnncn  it  is 
not  proposed  to  enter  here,  as  thcv  present  sexiud  pecuharities  cliicily, 
if  not  wliolly,  and,  as  the  author  justly  observes,  it  would  be  nish  to 
conclude  upon  the  sexual  j)eculiarities  of  the  women  (»f  the  race  from 
two  examjiles  merely.  He  mentions  one  anatomical  anomaly,  which 
occurs  on  both  sides  in  one  of  the  women's  skulls,  and  on  the  right 
side  in  one  of  the  seven  skulls  of  men  ;  an  anomaly  which  Hyrtl,  in 
his  Ltltrtntrh  fhr  A  nntomie  ile^  Afensrht'v  (Prag,  IJ^IG,  8vo.,  S.  177),  says 
is  vei-y  rare.  Jt  consists  in  the  prolongation  of  the  outer  ])late  of  the 
procexms  pterygoidem  of  the  sphenoid  baickwards  at  its  base,  an<l  its  con- 
solidation with  the  sjiinous  process  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  Above  this  junction  there  remains  an  oblong  hole,  situated  im- 
mediately below  the  foramen  ovale.  The  writer  has  long  since  observed 
this  peculiarity  in  other  skulls,  and  cannot  consider  it  very  rare. 

•  This  peoaliairity  will  obtain  ftirther  attention  hereafter. 

+  In  the  skull  of  Soeryoer",  the  jugal  process  of  the  temporal  bone  is 
divided  by  a  suture  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part.  This  suture  ia 
placed  a  little  before  the  anterior  edge  of  tlio  articular  cavity  for  the  head 
of  the  lower  maxilla. 
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The  rcuuunin^  portions  of  this  excellent  aiud  instructive  mcmuir  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  geographiciil  points,  arising  out  of 
the  acquisition  of  those  rare  skulb.  As  previously  remarked,  the 
commander  of  the  ship,  Capt.  Uorderschee,  coui^idered  tlit^  natives  to 
come  from  the  islaad  of  WoUOf  but  the  reaaons  for  this  opiiuon  are  not 
given.  Thare  is  do  gnnmd  for  r^g^rding  this  island  as  new  to  geo- 
gniphy.  It  18  moet  likelj  that  named  by  De  Torris  GuHaif  and  by 
Men  OtUty  or  Odlie^*  and  would  be  the  same  from  which  "Kadou'*, 
who  was  met  with  by  O.  Yon  Kotaebue,  was  deriyed.  It  ib  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  great  group  of  the  Caroline  IskuidB,  in  about 
V  of  N.L.,  and  144**  RL.  The  Caroline  Islands,  as  laid  down  in  our 
maps,  extend  orer  a  vast  space  of  the  Western  Pacifio,  and  really  oon- 
fist  of  numerous  distinct  archipelagoB,  the  natiTes  and  the  productions 
of  which  probably  differ  vety  materially  in  the  different  grou^ia.  Of 
^  these,  as  well  as  of  the  Tarious  ishinds  themselves,  not  a  great  deal 
seems  to  be  known  with  much  accuracy.  Still,  the  islands  were  disoovered 
long  since,  and  often  have  been  vistted.  Captain  Freyoiuet,  who  gives 
an  extended  and  interesting  historical  account  of  the  communications 
of  different  navigators  with  the  Carolines,  attributes  to  the  Portuguese, 
Dieigo  da  Bocha,  in  1626,  the  honour  of  opening  the  way.  The 
Spaniards  had  been  long  established  in  the  Mariana  Islands  to  the 
north,  which  are  still  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  government  of  the 
Philippines,  when,  about  1686,  Lasoano  fell  in  with  the  Island  of 
FairoHep^  and  named  it  C^lina,  in  honour  of  Charles  II  of  Spain. 
Ten  years  afterwards  a  canoe  containing  twenty-nine  persons,  men  and 
women,  from  the  Islands  of  Lamoursek,  was  driven  to  the  Island  of 
Samar,  one  of  the  Philippines.  This  event  led  to  other  expeditions  of 
discovery.  The  desoriptton  of  the  adventures  of  Captain  Wilson,  of 
the  Enj^ish  ship  Antdope,  which  was  wrecked,  in  1783,  on  the  Islands 
of  IHdaos,  or  the  Pelew  Islands,  affords  the  fiillest  and  most  authentic 
aooonnt  of  these  isles.  He  remained  three  months  on  shore  with  his 
companions,  built  a  new  vessel,  and  sailed  to  China.t  An  eastern 
archipelag»>,  tlic  Kadak  Islands,  was  visited  by  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  in 
1817;  indeed,  tlie  ].riucii)al  •.l.jcct  of  Kotaebue 's  ex|>odition  was  to 
make  researches  in  the  Marshal  Islands,  an  archipeUi^n:)  somewhat  to 
the  cast  of  the  Carolines.  CSioris  was  tlio  artist  to  this  expedition, 
hence  his  figure  nf  "Kadou",  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  portrait 
of  a  Caroline  Ishindor  known.  In  1819,  Freycinet,  in  the  voyage  of 
the  **Uranie"  and  "Physicieunc",  touched  at  the  Carolines,  which  led 

•  "  He  dont  Ic  nom  s'ccrit  aussi  OulUiy,  UlUf  Olif,  Ul'a,  UW,  et  m6llie 

Vlee."'    Proyr>in*'t.  Voyage  de  VUranie,  si,  HI. 

t  Account  of  the  PeUvc  Islands,  by  O.  Keatc.  Ito. 

F.  2 
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him  to  devote  so  much  apace  to  the  hwtory  of  disoOTery  in  these 
islands,  in  his  great  work  on  the  voyiige.* 

The  people  inhabiting  these  numerous  isles  of  the  Western  Pacific 
are  still  very  imperfectly  known,  notwithstanding  the  visits  of  many 
navigators.  Professor  Van  der  Hoeven  tells  us  that  accounts  of  them 
genmlly  agree  in  the  following  particulars: — ^They  are  of  middle 
stature,  not  all  of  the  same  colour,  even  in  the  same  island  there  sre 
differences  of  tint,  the  darkest  coloured  are  those  of  lower  stature. 
Their  teeth  are  white,  not  filed  or  dyed  black  like  those  of  Malays.  A 
defined  national  physiognomy  cannot  be  detected  in  their  features. 
They  go  almost  wholly  naked,  but  adorn  themselves  with  dark  blue 
tattooed  stripes  on  their  anns  and  legs,  placed  lengthwise.  Moreover 
the  ears  are  bored,  and  the  lobes  are  sometimes  inordinately  stretched 
by  the  objects  worn  in  them  for  ornaments.  In  these  holes  they  wear 
rolls  or  rings  of  tortoise-shell  or  bone,  and  the  women  decorations  of 
flowers.  We  refirain  fiom  following  the  author  into  an  account  of  the 
manners,  weapons,  etc,  of  the  islanders.  With  these  relations  respect- 
ing the  Oaroline  Islanders,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Swaving  on  those 
whose  skuUs  were  sent  to  Leyden,  fully  agree,  so  that  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  of  their  being  really  Caroline  Islanders.  From  this  gentleniiui 
description  we  may  quote  a  few  statements.  Their  hair  was  eiceedingly 
bUt4^  and  smooth^  with  the  exception  of  the  woman  "Laepat",  whose 
hair  was  lather  crisp.  Some  of  the  men  had  whiskers  and  moustaches. 
The  woman  *'Natioli"  appeared  to  have  had  the  hair  eradicated  from 
the  UUnUi  which  were  tiittooed,  an  opoation  peculiar  to  her.  The  eye- 
lashes were  thick,  and  the  nose  more  pointed  than  in  the  Malays  of 
Batavia.  The  eyes  were  black,  but  not  laige.  The  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  was  covered  with  a  scaly  eruption,  was  a  deep  brown.  Oue  man 
wore  a  necklace.  With  the  exception  of  two  men,  they  all  had  their 
skins  tattooed,  although  in  different  fashions.  Save  in  the  case  of 
"Natioli",  this  ornamentation  was  limited  to  the  extremities.  They 
had  only  a  cincture  round  the  loins  for  dress.  From  this  girdle  hung 
down  between  the  thighs  a  tissue  formed  of  bark.t  Prichard  gives  a 
len;xtl»t'ncd  accoimt  of  the  Caroline  Islanders,  and  alludes  to  the  ridi- 
culous nickname  liostowed  upon  them  by  M.  Lesson,  of  Pelnfjinn 
MoTiffofs.'^  As  far  as  these  crania  of  Caroline  Islands  arc  concerned, 
the  epithet  Mongolian,  when  aj)plie(i  to  tbem,  would  be  the  most  mi- 
lortunate  and  inapposite  that  could  be  hit  upon  in  the  whole  vocabulaxy 
of  hy])otbetical  ethnoj^raphy. 

Skulls  of  Caroline  Islanders  were  previously  unknown,  but  tigures  of 

•  Voy.  autour  <{«  Momde  de  VUranU  et  la  Fhy$ieuniM,  1817-1820.  par  M. 

Loxiia  de  Freycinet.    4to  et  tlA.  18S9. 
t  Mu$ie  Vrolik,  p.  118.  I  J^hysiml  Mesearehes,  179, 
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the  natives  thomst'lvos  jij)])c':Lr  in  lu.iiiy  works.  The  IwaL  pruUibly, 
already  inontioiied,  is  tluit  of  "  Kudou",  in  the  Voi/ruje  PitioreMfue  of 
Chloris,  j>art  v,  pL  xvii.  In  the  Atlas  Hislorit|ue  of  Frcycinet'i*  Voltage 
(if  VCrnnUy  there  is  a  tiue  plate  uf  u  Caroline  Island  woman  and  niiin, 
of  the  Inland  of  Guam,  pi.  53.  These  are  of  u  brownish  tawny  colour, 
and  much  tattooed  on  the  legs.  The  figures,  as  Dr.  Van  der  Hoeven 
justly  remarks,  remind  one  so  much  of  drawings  of  an  European 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  regard  them  as  authentic. 
The  drawings  are  from  the  hands  of  IL  Jaoqnes  E.  V.  Arago,  the  artist 
of  the  expedition,  who  fiimiflhed  similar  figures  to  his  own  work. 
Promenade  mUmr  du  Monde.  Plate  54  of  the  Voyage  represents  two 
men  dancings  and  plate  55  a  group  of  fourteen  Garoline  Islanders  en- 
gaged in  a  danoe.  These  and  other  fine  plates  of  this  Atlas  are  rery 
beantiiul,  but  have  such  an  air  of  European  heau  ideal  as  to  make  one 
hesitate  about  their  fidelity,  which  neyertheless  may  be  real  In  the 
last  voyage  of  the  Attrolabe^  under  the  oommand  of  Admiral  Dumont 
DUrville^  Br.  Dumoutier  obtained  moulds  firom  three  Garoline  Is- 
landers, belonging  to  the  group  of  Lougonor  or  Nougonor.  They  were 
taken  firom  young  men  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Casts 
have  been  obtained  from  these  moulds,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Galerie 
Anihropologique,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  authenticity  these 
is  beyond  question,  and,  being  of  the  siae  of  life,  they  are  both  per- 
fectly reliable  and  of  veiy  great  value.  Fine  lithogntphs  of  these  busts 
taken  from  photographs,  are  given  in  Dumoutier's  Atlas ^ Anikropologie, 
Voif,  au  Pol  Sudjt  and  M.  Emile  Blanchard,  in  the  volume  entitled 
Texte  de  VAn^ropoiogie^  comments  upon  them.  In  one  passage  M. 
Blsndiard  remarks  that  the  Caroline  Islands  are  so  multiplied  over  so 
considerable  an  extent  £h>m  west  to  east,  and  the  descriptiomi  of 
voyagers  are  so  variable,  according  as  they  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of 
one  isle  or  another,  that  we  believe  the  natives  of  the  anshipelago  are 
fax  from  all  being  identical* 

*  A  sentence  of  M.  Bkoehard's  work  desexrefl  to  he  qi^oted  at  length*  He 
says: — ^" On  sent  quel  vaste  champ  de  Mdiereh«e  mete  anz  ezplotateorB; 

combien  il  serait  h,  d^sirer  que  oeox  qui  \  isiteront  les  llos  de  rOc^anie 
8'iittai.-1iai?.soiit  ;\  recti cilH r  nn  f^and  nombr.-  <reinproiiitc^4  du  vivifii?^-'  de  ces 
iuiEtulau-t:»>,  et  Ue  |K»rtmits  pris  au  diiyfuem'otyije ;  txnubieii  il  surait  utile 
aossi  que  Toq  s'attachat  h  sc  procurer  dcs  crinoa  et  iheme  d'autros  partiei 
dn  iqaelette  en  quantity  oonddimble!  Cest  Bealement  aveo  de  tela 
menta  que  la  science  anthropolo^que  pourra  progresaer.  On  levoit  1^  dhaque 
pa.«,  rioii  de  ei>ntnidi<:'t<>iiv  comme  les  iuipressions  dea  royageurs.  Lea  una 
consiilerant  dea  homm«;i»  qui  ae  resseinblent  heaucoup  en  reality,  leg  d^clarent 
abaolument  de  memo  race,  abaolument  comme  une  personne  ]k>u  oxurc^e  en 
voyaat  plnsieafs  eep^oee  rouines  d'aainiaax,  et  ne  eaohant  pan  ndair  las 
difiiSreno6s»  n'h^te  pas  k  les  tronver  tontes  paseillee.  Les  autrea,  au  oon^ 
tnuie«  mieax  doo^  soas  le  tapport  da  tact  d'obeemttaoo,  oe  qui  n'«st  pas 
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Before  leaving  TVtif(.'Hs<ir  Van  der  Hoevcn's  excellent  nicuiuir,  it  should 
bo  mentioned  that  ho  hasi  examined  the  vocabulary  put  down  Ity  an 
Euglisli  niisKionarv,  who  was  on  board  the  Amsterdam  with  the  Caroline 
Islandei-s,  an*!  which  Dr.  Swaving  sent  to  the  late  Professor  Vrolik,  »uid 
compared  it  with  that  of  Arago  in  the  work  above  cited.  The  result 
ia  tlie  discovery  of  such  an  agreement  between  the  two  as  to  take  away 
all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  Dr.  Van  der  Hoeven,  and  to  assure  him  that 
the  natives  retwued  in  the  canoe  were  derived  from  one  or  more  of  the 
CSaroline  Islands. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  add  a  short  commentary,  with  a  view  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  iUustrate  these  rare  skulls  a  little  more  ftillj. 

L  It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  skulk,  which  the  writer 
has  had  an  o|i|H  >rtunity  of  examining,  wjree  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
They  not  only  iigree,  but  they  present  sueh  a  peculiar  oonfbnnation  as 
to  prevent  their  being  oonfouuded  with  any  other  series  of  crania 
generally  known. 

These  skulls  are  distinguished  by  unusual  doUohocephalism,  or  great 
length  and  narrownesiy  to  which  is  conjoined  great  height.  Professor 
Van  der  Hoeven*s  measurements  afford  a  length  of  fh)m  171  mm.  to 
191  mm.,  or  a  mean  of  182  mm. ;  a  mean  breadth  of  136  mm.,  and  a 
mean  height  of  1 43  mm.  These  dimensions  yield  the- uncommon  pro- 
portions of  breadth  to  length,  regaided  as  100,  (according  to  our 
method  of  measurements,  j),  *6S,  ie.  Broca's  Indioe  CiphaUquie;  and 
height  to  the  same  (our  k.)  '78.  These  ratios  in  twelve  English  sktdls 
of  men  are  respectively  j  '77,  K  '73 ;  in  eleven  English  skulls  of  women 
J  '76,  K  -73 ;  in  twelve  skulls  of  Chinese  men  s  '77,  K  -78 ;  in  four 
skulls  of  Chinese  women  j  *78,  k  *79  ;  in  the  whole  sixteen  skulls  of 
Chinese  men  and  women  j  *76,  k  -78.  This  is  adequate  evidence  of 
the  remarkable  general  form  of  the  nine  crania  of  the  presumed  Caroline 
Islanders,  and  of  its  total  diversity  from  that  of  English  and  Chinese 
skulls.  In  the  description  of  those  skulls,  Professor  Van  der  Hoeven 
has  obsen'ed,  besides  their  geuend  length  and  narrowness,  the  pro- 
minent ridge  whicii  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  also 
the  great  lengtii  of  tlic  sagittal  suture,  and  of  the  ixirietals.  This 
ridge  is  continued  slightly  along  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and 
being  accompanied  ^rith  an  unusual  lowness  of  the  piirict^d  tul>erB, 
these  crania  arc  grently  approximated  to  tliose  synostotk-  skulls,  which 
have  obtained  the  denomination  of  ecophi  ri^uUi  In  fact,  the  writer 
has  been  inclined  to  regard  them  as  natural  ecaphocephali,  and  they 

depart!  k  tent  le  monde>  sont  frapp^s  par  des  diesemblancea  qui  avait  tehapp^ 

aui  premiers  et  Toient  des  types  diflY'rents  la  oh  lea  prt'cedonta  avaient  cru 
voir  des  iyp«e  identiques.  De  oette  oon&aion  repandue  de  toates  o6t^." 
—P.  104. 
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have  probably  a  stronger  claim  to  \)e  coiiHidercrl  sucli  tlian  the  skulls 
of  E»<:[uimuux,  before  pointed  to  hy  Pn^fes^^or  H.  Wclckor.* 

II.  Allowiii;^'  that  these  crania  agree  among  themselves,  wlnlst  they 
differ  in  a  sini^ular  m  inner  from  those  of  other  well-known  racCM,  and 
there  need  l)e  no  hesitation  in  making'  theso  stat<»mpntH,  it  ni;iv  next 
be  askecl,  "ir  tlu  r^  <iiiif  .<>{•>///.'<  i>f  U.<.<  kn>mn  pmph  ir}i\  -1i  rjliihif  n  .similar 
eonffrrmatum  i  1'his  ([ui'stion  may  be  answered  in  the  allinnative.  In 
the  extensive  colk-etion  of  enuiia  formed  l>y  the  writer,  liis  attention 
was  long  since  arrestcl  by  a  series  uf  nkullK.  all  «»f  which  are  derived 
from  the ««ime region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  a«  these  uf  ( 'aniline  Islanders; 
wliich  aeries  stands  out  pretty  distinctly  from  tlie  rcbt  of  the  Hkulis  of 
human  races  hitherto  known  and  detjcribod.  Their  ]>ecnliar  featnrCM 
have  aire  idy  been  al hided  to.  They  are  unusiudly  lung,  unusually 
narrow,  aiul,  ut  the  same  time,  very  hifh,  or  tall.  Taken  proportion- 
ately, those  of  the  Caroline  Islanders  do  iu>t  present  the  features  in  so 
exai/irerated  a  degree  as  others  of  tlie  series.  The  frontal  tnberositica 
arc  less  prominent  than  usmd,  and  tlie  parietal  tubers  have  a  still 
greater  dejtressioi  i.  i  lie  parietal  bones  are  loni;,  ;uiil  ik>nietimes  elevated 
ut  the  sagittal  -.uiiiro,  so  as  to  a])proaeh  in  form  the  cannn  of  scapho- 
ccphaliem,  w  hich  ri(h_ce.  in  some  instiinccs,  as  already  noticed,  may  also 
be  discriiiiinutcd  iduug  the  frontal  bone.  They  are  distinguished  by 
great  fullness  and  length  of  the  occij)itid  region,  and  8<»mLtime8  con- 
siderablo  prominence  of  the  zygomatic  arches.  Although  prognathism 
occurs  auiong  tliem  sometimes  to  an  exaggerated  degree  ;  yet,  at  times, 
as  in  the  Caroline  Islanders,  it  is  absent,  or  not  renuirkable. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  explicitly,  that  the  above  is  somewhat  an 
ideal  pif^ure,  uitended  to  mark  the  peculiarities  of  this  series  of  oiaoia 
in  a  distinct  maimer ;  indiyidual  instances  nevertheless  oocuiiing  with 
an  these  features,  even,  in  an  extreme  tonxL  In  nature  it  is  sometimes 
found  that  the  skulls  of  the  people  to  whom  this  peculiar  type  apper- 
tains, and  to  which  we  have  applied  the  distinctive  term  high-narrow 
skulls,  or  hypsi-Henu  j/i  illCf  exhibit  it  in  various  degrees;  and,  in 
some  individual  cases,  the  distinctive  features  are  in  a  great  measure 
wanting.  But  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual  diversities  of 
nature. 

These  hypsi-stenocephalic  crania  are  somettmes  seen  in  an  extreme 
form  in  the  skulls  of  Loyalty  Idanden,  as  in  Na  810,  No.  811,  and 
especiallj  No.  816,  the  skull  of  *'Biat%  ftom  Ltfo,  in  the  writer's  ool- 
lection.  The  length  of  this  latter  is  7*6  inches,  or  192  mm.,  its  hrcadth 
5  inches,  or  127  mm.,  and  its  height  5*8  indies,  or  147  nun.,  which, 
expressed  proportionally,  aflTord  s  100,  j  '65,  k  *76.   They  are  idso  seen 

*  XTnUrtuehungen  iiber  Wachslhum  und  Bau  dea  Mcnschltchcn  SchddcU,  4ito, 
8.  IIB. 
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in  Ntiv  Jlef/ruUonf,  No.  575,  from  the  Island  of  Emimanga  ;  No.  815, 
from  the  Island  of  Tana;  No.  817  and  No.  819,  from  the  Island 
of  Fate,  or  Sandwich  Island,  all  stronjjly  marked  oxaniples ;  and 
such  also  is  No.  820,  from  the  Island  of  Apec.  And  tliey  likuvvise 
occui-  amonjr  Ncfo  CaIedom<nis^  as  in  No.  812,  from  the  Isle  of  Pines; 
and  No.  81. "5,  the  skidl  of  "Jucy  iixnn  the  Isle  of  YciiLrt  ii.*  A»faras 
can  be  judged  from  two  specimens  of  the  skulls  oi  vvouien  from  the 
Feejee  Islands^  Xos.  2;i3-4,  they  also  seem  to  appertain  to  this  hypsi- 
stenocephalic  ^m»uj).  Dr.  Pickeriuf;  made  the  remark,  "The  Fcejeean 
skulls  brought  home  by  the  expedition  will  not  reiuiily  be  mistaken  for 
Malayan  ;  they  bear  rather  the  negro  outline  ;  but  they  »ire  much 
coMiprussed,  and  dill'er  iiiuterially  from  all  other  skulls  that  I  have 
Beeu  '.t    This  passjige  appears  fully  to  confirm  uur  view. 

It  must  remain  for  future  investigators  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  this  peculiar  ty|)e  prevails  in  these  groups  of  islands.  As  far  as 
can  be  at  present  aacertained,  it  is  general,  yet  marked  with  different 
shades  of  mtensiiy  in  different  cases,  Tlwt  it  ia  not  imiTersal  the 
inataDce  of  No.  1159,  a  New  GaledoniAn  skull,  derired  from  Dead 
Man's  Peak,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Riyer  Kanala,  on  the  east 
coast,  showa.  This  cranium  does  not  present  the  extremely  long,  nar- 
row, high  form ;  but,  as  it  has  been  artifidally  deformed,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  by  an  extensiye  parieto-oocipital  flattening  on  the 
right  side,  it  is  of  no  weight  in  the  argument^ 

*  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Tlnlhtius  de  la  Socx^U  d'Anthropologie,  there 
are  some  valuable  descriptions  of  the  skulk  of  New  Caledonians,  bj  M.  de 
Bochas  (see  also  La  NouvelU  Caledonie  et  aes  Ue^itantSf  par  le  Dr.  Victor  de 
fiodias,  1862)  and  M.  Boogarel,  whioh  are  illustrated  by  a  sexies  of  seTen 
plates,  representing  the  oraaia  in  five  diflinmit  aspects.  M.  Boohas,  in  his 
table  of  measurements,  introduces  a  skull  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and 
anrttlior  from  the  New  Hebrides,  hoth  of  which  are  of  the  extreme  len<jtli  of 
20U  mm.,  or  7*9  inches.  M.  Bougarei  points  out  clearly  the  specific  forms  of 
the  N«w  Caledonian  skolls,  and  shows  how  those  evidently  difler  from  those 
of  Folynesian  Islanders. 

t  The  Races  o/Mon,  1848,  4to,  p.  146.   VS.  Exploring  Expedition. 

X  The  history,  descriptions,  and  mp.isTirements  of  these  crania,  will  be  in- 
cluded and  ;^nvon  at  some  len^h,  in  a  work  now  in  a  state  of  fjrnat  prepara- 
tion for  ike  press — Thesaurus  CraiUorum,  Catalogue  of  the  Skulls  of  the 
Tsrions  Bases  of  Jfan»  in  the  OoUeotioxi  of  Joseph  Barnard  Davis,  M.D. 

It  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  motion,  that  some  of  the  crania 
to  which  we  have  refori  ed  manifest  an  extremely  savage  form,  or,  more  pro- 
])t'rly,  an  extreme  ul'  th;it  i\>vm  to  which  wo  are  disposed  to  .'ipply  the  terms 
savage  and  lyrocious.  No.  hlH,  a  skull  of  a  young  man  from  Fate  or  Sand- 
wiflh  Island,  is  the  most  prognathous  and  most  pithecoid  craniam  in  the 
whole  collection.  The  enormous  and  wide  jaws,  forming  the  segment  of  a 
large  ellipse,  filled  with  a  perfect  set  of  very  robust  bat  fine  teeth,  almost 
necessarily  carry  back  the  thoughts  to  anthropopbagism.  The  large,  rory 
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Hi.  It  iKromes  a  (|u(.'.stii)ii  for  cmnioloifistH  to  determine  whetlier 
the«e  skull.'.,  to  which  tlic  uaiiu'  hyj)si-bU)Uoccplialic  has  In-on  applied, 
may  IK  it  tk'servc  t<  >  \k'  raiikr<l  as  a  chief  claK8,  somewhat  on  u  level 
with  the  three  gicat  classes  of  «kulls  tleduced  by  Blumenbiich  from 
his  vertical  method,  viz.,  t  he  C'auciu>ian,  Monsrnliaii  and  Ethiopic  ;  or 
the  two  great  divisiuuH  of  Retzins,  the  dolichuccplt.tlii  and  hrnchy- 
cephalic.  The  latter  tenus  uiaik  extreme  forms,  just  a.s  black  and 
white  iu  colour  ;  therefore,  the  proposed  cUuw  cannot  Ik?  quite  s*)  dis- 
tinctlv  defined.  Like  red  and  blue  in  colomx,  thov  arv  in  some  men- 
sure  intermediate,  but  not  the  lesH  ciipiible  uf  bcinji  discriminated. 
They  ceitainly  do  ditior  from  all  the  other  great  divisions  of  skulls, 
although  they  approach  nearest  to  those  of  some  tribes  of  African 
negroes.  Camper  poiuted  out  the  dolichocephaUsm  of  these  latter,  and, 
indeed,  he  also  spoke  of  the  great  breadth  uf  tlie  skulk  ni  Asiatics, 
aud  the  middle  position  in  this  raspeet  of  those  of  Europeans.  The 
obserration  with  nQgard  to  negroes  was  supported  by  Soemmerring,^ 
and  eonfiimed  in  the  great  work  of  Van  der  Hoefen.f  In  soma 
respect^  no  doubts  these  cninia  of  Padfio  islanders  approad^  those 
of  African  negroes,  but  they  agree  with  them  in  a  Ten-  partial  manner 
indeed.  The  great  height  oS  the  eahmiinnf  combined  with  its  narrow-* 
neas,  is  not  seen  in  Afrioan  skuUs ;  and,  instead  of  the  flat  nose,  the 
result  of  the  broad  plane  form  of  the  nasal  bones,  and,  equally  so,  of 
that  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillaries»  in  the  Pacific 
iahnders'  akuUs  the  nassl  bones  are  narrow  and  elevated  at  their  junc- 
ture into  an  acute  an^e,  whilst  the  before-mentioned  nasal  processes 
are  entirdy  conformable,  and  inclined  to  eadi  other  at  an  equaUy 
acute  angle. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  define  what  ought  to  be  the  eiact  Tolne  of 
hypei'Stenocephalic  skulls  in  any  arrangement  of  human  crania,  but 
hATe  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  deserye  a  distinct  place,  apart 
fi!v>m  all  others. 

IV.  Further  inquiry  will  have  to  be  directed  to  these  subjects  bo- 
fore  it  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  confidence  to  what 
different  peoples  this  peculiar  cranial  conformation  belongs.  It  seems 
every  way  probable,  that  the  Archipelagos  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 

projecting  face,  above  which  on  extremely  sloping  narrow  forehead  does  not 
stand  np,  bat  strongly  reeedss  badnRrards,  give  the  perfect  image  of  the 
tuosale  of  an  ape.  The  oalvarium  of  this  skuU.  when  seen  in  profile,  werj 
closely  resembles,  except  in  the  irregularity  <»f  dutliiK^  ocoasiono<l  by  the  cnra- 
prpssinj^  bandage«i,  that  of  an  ancient  Peruvian;  such,  lor  exanii>lo,  as  that 
of  Morton's,  pi.  3,  or  that  of  the  Clickatat,  pi.  48  {Crania  Aineticana). 

*  Ueber  dU^irperUclM  VerMchitdenhmi  de$  JXtgvn  wmEuropixer^  1786,  S.  19. 

t  Bvdroyvn  M  At  Natwwrliikt  GudiiMl«iiii$  van  lim  Ntg^ntam,  4to,  1842, 
bl.a8. 
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of  New  ('h1(  loiii  i  iji.iy  1)0  rci^urded  as  the  focus  of  liyjxsi-.stenoceph- 
almm  ;  fr()iii  wIkhcc  it  radiates  eastwards  to  the  Lovaltv  Islands  and 
probably  to  the  Ft'i  jot's,  and  westwards  and  northwards  to  the  ('arc- 
line  Islands;  will:  h.-w  many  intem\ediate  |X)int8  it  is  nt  present, 
from  tlie  very  iiiipt  rt'c'ct  knovvleilge  w  e  possess  of  the  cranioloL'y  of  the 
I'acittc,  whicli  might  more  properly  be  called  deplorable  ignorance, 
impossible  to  tell. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  to  bhow  that  it  is  not  iinivei'sally,  and,  as 
it  were,  indiscriminately,  distributed  throughout  the  numerous  <ulj*iin- 
imj  or  ap/rroximate  archipchigtis  of  this  great  region  of  tlic  Western 
Pacific.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  is  limite<l  to  piuticulai*  ihluiub,  or 
groups  of  islands,  withiu  the  lx)unds  to  which  it  does  extend.  The 
Salomon  Iwlaiuls  constitute  a  large  archipelago  to  tlic  north-wesL  of 
the  New  Hebrides  and  New  (_'aled<jnia.  The  writer's  collection  iacludes 
five  skulls  of  Salomon  Islanders,  and  there  are  others  buried  in  the 
cellars  of  the  British  MiiBCiim.  These  agree  in  their  goneral  forms ;  tiiey 
are  nut  higli,  they  are  eiven  particularly  low  in  the  frontal  region,  and 
hftTe  a  peouliar  angular,  bony,  savage  aspect,  with  prominent  parietal 
tubers.  On  rererting  to  the  figures  <tf  the  busts  of  C^yroUnis  lalanderB, 
and  of  Salomon  Islanders  alab,  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  Dumontier,  it 
will  be  seen,  not  only  that  the  latter  agree  closelj  with  the  aooonnt 
now  giveii  of  the  skulls  of  SSalomon  Islanders,  but,  likewise,  that  the 
three  busts  of  Caroline  Islanders  do  not  exhibit  any  material  differ- 
ences from  these  skulls ;  on  the  contraiy,  they  really  belong  to  the 
Shme  spedes.  Hence,  the  inference  is,  that  there  are  diflerent  crajual 
configurations  in  the  islands  of  the  Caroline  arohipelago ;  that  of  some 
islands  may  be  called  hypsi-stenocephalie,  whilst  that  of  other  islands 
presents  a  striking  conformity  with  that  of  Salomon  Islanders.  At  all 
events,  the  series  of  crania  described  by  Prof.  Van  der  Hoeven,  and 
which  there  seems  good  groimda  for  regarding  as  authentic,  difibr 
essentially  from  the  natives  of  the  Lougonor  or  Nougonor  group  of  the 
Caroline  Islands.  And  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the 
busts  given  by  M.  Blanchard,  when  he  compares  them  with  Poly- 
nesiana  His  words  are : — *^  Ce  sont  des  physiognomies  plus  intelli> 
gentes  que  cellos  des  Polynesians  de  Vest,  dea  tiles  plus  rondesj  des 
fronts  plus  d^velopp^"  p.  100.  The  greater  roundness  of  the  heads 
of  these  natives  of  Lougonor,  or  Nougonor,  than  those  of  Polynesiaiui 
is  in  conformity  with  the  figures  of  the  busts,  and  also  in  agreement 
with  our  skulls  of  Salomon  Islanders ;  but  the  stat<>mcnt  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  crania  described  by  Professor  Van  der  Hoeven.  This 
may  be  considered  to  confiim,  almost  to  prove,  the  essential  diversity 
of  the  races  peopling  the  different  islands  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Caroline  Arciiipelagt>. 
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V.  That  the  Islauders  lm»UL''lit  l>y  tli»'  canoe  to  Bat.ivia  could  uut 
Ix'loiiLj  to  aiiy  racx' ol  pouplc  Uj  whicii  tin-  term  l*ii.puau  can  l>e  applied, 
IS  iindfmbted  ;  still,  there  remain  t^u  (juestioiw  which  ou^ht  not  Ut 
l)f  pii.sscd  over  ill  nilcncc.    One  is,  whether  the  races  of  Islanders  witli 
hyptti-stenocepliJilic  skulls  aro  any  of  thuui  I'upuuuis ,   the  other  is, 
whether  this  tcmi,  in  iu  ordiuiuy  acceptation,  is  confined  to  those 
species  of  men,  who  are  distinguished  by  having  the  hair  not  growing 
e<iually  8j>rej\d  over  the  sctUp,  but,  in  tufts,  with  l)are  sjwts  between. 
There  are  many  distinct  races,  as  distinct  jis  8|)ecie8,  which  agree  in 
presenting  tufted  hair.     The  Hottentots,  the  Bujt&hmeu,  and  the 
OrieuUd  Negroes  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  are  as  distinct  finom  each  other 
as  any  known  races  of  man,  yet  they  ere  all  said  to  sgree  in  having 
ibis  eurions  tufted  hair.   The  New  Caledonians,  the  New  Hehrideans, 
and  the  Feejce  Islandeis  are  Papuans,  or  agree  in  the  practice  of 
teaming  out  the  hair  into  a  kind  of  mop,  some  of  them,  sa  Uie  nativeB 
of  Aneiteum  and  Tana,  wearing  it  in  very  slender  ringlets,  each  of 
which  is  wound  round  at  great  pains,  with  a  vegetahle  fibre,  so  that 
the  whole  is  made  to  resemble  a  thrum  mop,  or  one  form  of  wig  worn 
by  the  ancient  Kg^  ptians.  There  is  no  doul^that  the  natural  stnictiure 
and  growth  of  the  hfur  in  some  of  these  Islanders  has  suggested  this 
strange  fikshion,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  manipulation  to  which 
it  is  Bobjected.    It  is  generally  exceedingly  fine  and  slender,  and  of 
thai  structure  which  Mr.  P»  A.  Browne  denominated  easmirically  dlip- 
(ic€U,    The  consequence  of  this  form  of  its  section  is,  that  it  naturally 
twists  into  cork-screw  locks.    These  the  natives  avail  themseWes  of, 
and  wind  round  them  a  thin  vegetable  fibre,  which  is  the  fine  rind  of 
a  plant,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  extremity ;  by  which  means  the 
separation  of  the  locks  is  ensured,  and  their  growth  to  an  indefinite 
length.   Others,  also  designated  mop-headed,  by  means  of  long  skewers 
and  wooden  combs  with  five  or  six  long  teeth,  which  they  wear  in  their 
hair,  teaze  out  their  crisp  locks  into  an  immense  budi.  It  is  true  that 
no  straight-haired  people,  Zfioiricij  could  foUow  either  of  these  faahionsi 
Those  having  any  kind  of  crisp  or  woolly  hair,  which  grows  sufficiently 
freely,  might  adopt  either  custom,  irrespective  of  its  springing  in  tufts. 
Aud  to  judge  from  what  we  can  learn  concerning  these  Papuans,  it  ap- 
{)ears  that  races  with  essentially  diil'erent  kinds  of  hair,  do  tcasse  it  out 
in  this  manner,  and  have  been  called  Papuans.    Neither  Pickering  nor 
Willtams,  Erskine,  nor  Seemann  says  that  the  Feejeeans  have  hair 
growing  in  tufts,  yet  they  are  among  the  most  famous  people  for  mop- 
heads,  and  for  hair-dressing.    M.  dc  Eochas  mys  nothing  of  tufted  hair 
among  the  New  Caledonians,  who  have  the  high  naiTow  skulls.  Like 
most  other  tmvcllers,  he  is  brief  on  the  subject  of  hair,  desi  '  i^  iiig  it 
must  at  length  iu  bis  first  account  of  New  Caledonian  Autliru[jology 
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(ChxdU  Medicak,  1860,  p.  185),  in  these  few  words,  "lee  obeTeux 
noirs,  laineux  et  cr6piiB'\*  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  are  considered 
to  have  tufted  hair,  and  the  hair  of  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  hss  been  said  to  grow  in  tufts.f  Mr.  Earle  assures  us  that  a 
slight  mixture  of  the  ftill-blooded  Papuan  with  *'the  brown  moe*',  re- 
moves the  peeuliaritf  of  tufted  hair»  which  he  attributes  to  the  Papuans 
as  a  moe.  (The  Nmtwe  Race*  of  the  IncUan  Archi^yelaffo,  p.  3.)  Hence 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  high -narrow  skuU  is  not  essentially  asso- 
ciated with  the  mop-headed  races,  and  that  it  is  equally  independent 

e  A  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  the  hair  of  New  Caledonians, 
ooUeetod  by  Idsot.  M.  B.  Didot  of  Tahiti*  sxe  now  in  the  poaoocirion  of  the 
writer,  and  thej  seem  to  prove  that,  both  in  ooloar,  teztnze,  and  snode  of 
growth,  there  is  much  diversity.   In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be,  in  OMOft- 

mon  parlance,  Mack ;  but  it  varies  from  a  doep  ])rowii  or  black,  Vx't  ween 
Nos.  41  and  48  of  Broca's  tabluHu,  and  passed  tbruugh  many  shades  to  a 
yellowisli  flaxen  colour,  much  the  same  as  No.  45  of  Broca ;  this  latter  being 
the  hair  of  a  girl  of  three  yeacs  of  age,  distinguished  also  o«  "peao  janue." 
It  is  mostly  fine  in  texture,  generally  crisp,  sometimes  very  crisp.  Its  clia- 
racter  is  that  of  short  bair.  nevor  exhibiting  the  loniyf  flowing  locks  of  Euro- 
peans. It  is  BometinK'B  :  ti  ii^ht,  Rometimes  a  little  flexuous,  but  more  fre- 
quently bushy  and  in  conluuud  mass^.  A  few  specimens  present  the  small, 
shorii,  orisp,  oorksciew  tofts  j  but  whathor  these  grow  separately  or  not 
there  is  no  iadioatioii.  The  hair  both  of  the  head  and  tiie  beard  of  "  Jaok**, 
a  New  Caledonian  chief  of  the  Dumbia  tribe,  is  black,  Broca's  No.  48.  In 
the  photogfraph  of  this  head,  which  is  preserved  at  Brest,  politely  trans- 
mitt^xl  by  Dr.  A.  Le  Koy  de  Mericourt,  the  hair  is  seen  to  be  short,  curly, 
and  bushy,  but  not  growing  in  separate  tufts.  The  beautiful  calotype  por- 
trait of  "  WiUiama'*,  a  native  of  Aneitenm,  New  Hebrides,  presented  by  the 
Bev.  John  Inglis,  who  brought  him  to  this  coantry,  exhibits  short,  crisp, 
curly,  thick,  not  discrete  hair.  Mr.  Ingli.«  If -ignated  him  a  Papuan.  The 
specimen  of  his  hair  sent  by  this  gentleman  to  the  writer  in  tine,  oi  brown 
colour,  not  very  dark  (like  No.  41  oi  Broca's  table),  not  very  crisp,  curly,  so 
interhHsed  that  it  would  be  very  diiBcolt  to  comb  out,  bat  easily  matted  or 
teased  out  into  a  mop-head. 

t  The  small  skull  of  a  Negrito  from  the  island  of  Panay,  sent  the  writer 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  T/"noy,  is  remarkable  for  "till  retaining  a  {^ood  portion  of 
its  hair.  This  coubii^ts  of  a  number  of  very  short,  small,  gi-ey  curls  scattered 
over  the  head  not  very  thickly,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  grow, 
ing  in  tofts,  not  woolly,  nor  spifally  twieted.  A  specimen  of  hair  of  a 
Negrito  woman,  also  from  Fanay,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  deeper  than 
No.  41  of  Broca's  tableau.  It  is  fine,  and  jj^rowing  freely,  bushy,  wavy  in 
texture,  and  has  pretty  surely  grown  equally  Kprcrid  over  the  head.  The  fine 
photograph  of  a  pure  Aeta  man  taken  at  Maniiia,  sent  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Wood 
of  that  city,  ezhiMts  a  short,  cnrly,  crisp  hair,  much  resembling  the  woolly 
looks  of  the  Negro,  but  covering  the  whole  head  slike.  That  of  a  Negrito 
or  A<"ta  woman  is  exactly  of  the  same  charaeter.  Black,  woolly,  crisp,  a-**^ 
frizzled,  are  epithets  applied  to  the  hair  of  the  Negrito-^  by  Mallat,  Giro- 
niere,  and  Earhf;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  two  first  describe  it  as  being  in 
separate  tafts. 
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of  the  £aet  of  the  hair  growing  in  tuiia,  or  otherwise.  Both  poeitions 
maj  be  said  to  receive  oonfinnation  by  the  crania  of  Papuona  of  New 
Guinea^  and  of  Alfourous  in  our  coUection.  Neither  the  former,  Nos. 
1400,  1401,  and  1402 ;  nor  the  latter,  Nos.  1403,  1404,  and  1405,  ex- 
hibit any  tendency  to  the  peculiar  fotm  here  designated  hypsi-stenO' 
cephalic.  Hence,  it  may  be  scarcely  needful  to  add,  that  some  Papuan 
raoea  have  the  high-narrow  skull ;  and  that  the  name  Papuan  is  not 
oonfined  solely  to  races  with  tufted  hair ;  so  that  hypsi-stenoGephalism 
has  no  connection  either  with  Papuanism,  or  with  tufted  hair. 

VI.  In  conclufiion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  high-narrow,  or 
hypai-stenocephalic  skulls  do  not  seem  usually  to  be  distinguisliable  for 
want  of  capacity.  That  some  of  them  are  even  laige  may  be  affirmed 
^fely,  from  the  measurements  of  thc^  named,  viz.,  Nos.  812,  816, 
81 7y  from  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides,  which  have  an  average 
internal  capacity  of  80  ounces  avoirdupois  of  sand,  ccfual  to  96  cubic 
inchea.  Thenc  are  exceptional  in  size,  but  Of)  cubic  inches  is  exactly 
the  mean  of  the  English  skull,  as  deduced  by  Morton  in  his  ^o-cat  tabic. 
Such  an  observation  and  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  the  skulls 
of  the  ancient  Britons  described  in  the  Crania  Britannica^  lead  to  the 
idea  that  some  itiodification  may  be  required  to  be  made  in  the  doctrine 
that  aborijrfnal  races  arc  distinguished  from  Europeans  by  having  lesser 
brains.  It  certainly  woiild  be  imix^ssible  to  pack  the  brain  of  these 
New  Hebrideans  in  the  skull  of  an  European,  because  of  the  great 
difference  of  sliape.  It  would  not  fit  the  cavity,  and  must,  indeed,  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  disorganisation,  before  it  could  be  made  to  enter 
into  this  cavity,  although  of  equal  size.  Have  we  not  in  this  fact  a 
key  to  the  psychological  peculiarities  which  discriminate  the  two  rjices  ? 
Is  it  not  the  different  conformation  of  bi-.iin,  running  through  all  its 
organisation,  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  great  essential  diversities  of 
the  two  pe<»i)les  ;  one  of  which  is  what  is  called  civilisaMe,  or  ceaselessly 
and  almost  endlcissly  pn)g7*cs.sive  ;  tho  other  sainage  and  stationary — if 
movable,  moved  only  to  destruction  1 

J.  &  a 
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Among  the  European  races,  two  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
others;  they  are  not  ojily  the  doniiuant  races  of  Europe-  they  are 
the  dominant  races  of  tlie  world.  Tlic  one  occupies  the  Cii^t,  aud  the 
other  the  west,  of  this  hiji^lily  iiriftcd  continent.  They  arc  both  mixed 
races,  and  \x)th  are  in  contact  with  races  conijjar.itively  pure.  These 
are  the  Teuto-Celtic  and  Slavo-Sannatian  nvces.  The  former  occupies 
France  and  Britain,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  some  portions  of  North- 
Westem  Italy,  and  South-Wostem  Germauy ;  the  latter,  the  vast  ter- 
ritory of  European  Rn;^sin. 

Fi*om  North  ^\'L■st<'rn  (rennany  and  Scruulinnvia,  tlie  Teutonic 
{)ef>plos  luiVL',  ;it  various  perio<ls,  oncroaclicd  ii[M>n  ii.iw]  aii'l  Britain, 
i!it"u>iii;_;-  new  and  important  elements  into  the  (irigiusU  Celtic  <mes; 
and  fioiii  Western  l^nssia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Ifuninrv,  and  the  pro- 
vii  u  eji  now  c  onst  it  utin*^  European  Turkey,  the  Slavonian  race  moved 
eastward  atid  northward,  and  cucrojiohed  u}K)n  tlie  Saf  inatian  nations, 
impsirting  to  them  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  a  more  elevated 
character  than  they  orik'^inalh'  poHsessed.  Kmh  of  these  new  mixed 
races  beeauie  iiioi'o  aetivc  and  energetic  than  the  priniaiy  mcos  of 
which  they  were  composed  ;  the  pure  Slav  on  has  Ixjcn  ibund  unable 
to  cope  with  the  Slavo-Sarmatian,  and  the  pure  Teuton  with  the 
Teuto-Celt.  (lenuany  has  i-cpeatedly  driven  way  to  France,  and 
Poland  and  Livuuia  have  succumbed  to  Muscovy.  Wessex,  with  its 
large  Celtic  intei*mixturc,  rolled  back  the  wave  of  conquest  on  the  rest 
of  the  xVni,do-Saxon  heptarchy ;  the  Teuto-Celts,  under  (Jhurlemagne, 
vanquislied  the  pure  Saxons  of  the  fatherland  ;  the  more  mixed  Nor- 
maii-Freuch  sulxlued  England  and  Sicily  ;  aud  the  still  more  mixed 
Anglo-Normans  reduced  Ireland  and  Wales  under  their  sway,  and 
defeated  France  with  inferior  numbers  at  Cressj  and  at  Agiucourt 
Mixed  races,  it  appears,  when  the  original  laoes  have  peculiar  excel- 
lences,  and  do  not  differ  too  widely  &om  one  another,  have  a  decided 
advantage  oyer  pure  ones.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  Arabia 
had  received  a  huige  infusion  of  blood  from  Syria  and  other  countries 
on  her  northern  frontier,  and  the  Arabs  with  whom  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers achieved  so  many  conquests  were  a  mixed  race. 

In  the  east  of  Europe,  the  Slavo-Sannatian  has  been  steadily  and 
surely  advancing  to  superior  power  and  extending  his  botmds,  by  the 
subjugaticm  of  neighbouring  nations.    He  has  been  bringing  under 
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ha  sway  peoplett  more  barbarous  than  hb  own  in  iho  east,  and  pso^ 
pies  more  civilised  in  the  west.    On  the  south  he  has  been  tupidlj 

curtailing  the  domainH  of  the  Ottoman,  luid  ou  the  north-west  appio- 
pnating  the  tcrritor}-  of  the  doughty  ScanduiaTiaQ.  One  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Russia  mightily  oonsolidated  he  r  power,  making  her  feared 
and  respected  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  whik-  hi-  yirevcnttd  the  Swedish 
hero^  Charles  XII,  from  playing  the  part  of  u  second  Alexander.  His 
suceeasora  followed  surely  and  prosperouMly  in  his  steps,  and,  in  con- 
juDCtiou  with  Teutonic  powers,  partitioned  the  Slavonian  Polaud  and 
destroyed  her  nationality.  From  the  Sarmatian  race  the  iiussiau  lias 
derived  much  animal  energy — that  enei^  which  has  so  freiiueutly 
heen  the  canse  of  terror  and  alarm  to  BU]>crior  and  more  intellectual 
races.  On  this  animal  energy,  the  high,  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
Slavonian  have  l>een  engrafted,  endowing  the  mixed  people  with  acti- 
viticH  find  talents  which  are  not  yet,  jKirhaps,  appreciated  by  the 
western  nations  of  Europe.  Cert^iin  it  is  that  the  Slavo-Sunnatian 
has  been  growing  and  strengthening  at  siich  an  amn^inir  rite  as  almost 
to  seem  a  mystery  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Om-  rluiractcristic  i>f 
this  |K'opl(»,  whiHi  scl<l<iiii  bt'lonirsi  to  barlwirous  nutiuus,  ami  not  i'rv- 
queiitly  to  modiratcly  civilisu*!  0110*1,  i«  that  they  have  been  uU  along 
fully  alive  to  tht'ii-  own  deticieiKie^i  and  JinxiouH  to  amciid  thcni.  To 
accoiiiplij^h  tlii.>,  end,  they  have  availed  tlu-mselveb,  witlioiit  ]>frju«licr, 
of  the  service  of  foreigners;  in  employing  whom,  tiicy  Imve  sliown, 
mostly  ou  all  oeeusions,  much  diH<'retion  in  their  choice.  Aiuoui^ 
foreigners  employed,  Scoteliiucn  seem  to  have  met  with  special  favour, 
and  these  have  shown  tlieir  national  tuleiit  and  Ion  thought  iu  the 
signiil  services  rendered  by  ihcm  to  the  liussian  empire. 

The  ambition  of  becoming  the  dominant  race  of  the  world  is  a  pas- 
sion wliich,  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  (Jreat,  has  inspired  every 
Slavo-Sannatian  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant  ;  a  pa.ssion  which 
forms  one  lK)nd  of  union  amonir  this  people  tVoui  AiehaHLrel  to  Uilessa, 
and  from  the  Baltic  to  lielirings  Straits.  Their  religious  8U|)er8ti- 
tions  embrace  a  mixtiu^  of  grt>ss  Turanian  rites  and  intcUectmU  Sla- 
vonian mysticism.  In  the  west  their  influence  is  injurious,  as  there 
they  come  in  contact  with  superior  races  ;  their  proper  mission  is 
towards  Central  Asia,  where  their  peculiar  mental  and  physical  qua- 
IHiea  fit  them  for  advanciug  civilisaticm  and  improvement.  For 
upwards  of  a  century  now  their  sub^  diplomacy  has  been  gradually 
augmenting  their  authority  in  Western  Europe ;  but  since  the  tune 
that  Napoleon  I  invaded  their  territory  and  enootmtered  such  signal 
diaaaten,  theur  ambitious  tendendes  have  been  watched  with  suspi' 
cion,  and,  aooordingly,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  other  European 
nations  to  guard  against  their  encroachments.    All  along,  in  their 
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wonderful  c&rfier,  Constantinople  has  been  looked  to  with  eagerness 
for  a  Southern  capital,  where,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Sultanate, 
they  have  fondly  ho]x;d  to  establish  the  seat  of  a  new  empire  of  the 
world  rivalling  the  (Ireek  and  Homan,  and  from  which  they  anticipated 
to  dictate  terms  to  all  nations  and  jK'oplei*,  and  to  send  their  ships 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Straits  of  <'i'»r:iltar  to  lord  over 
the  western  ocean,  and  there  to  form  the  middle  f  a  naval  wall  of 
ships  of  war,  which  was  to  encircle  the  world  from  the  Baltic  through 
the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  the  sea  of  Kamschatka. 
To  the  ( 'zar  of  Russia  at  tlie  head  of  the  Slavo-Saniiatian  people, 
France  and  Britain,  constituting  tlic  two  mighty  iuanches  of  the 
Teuto-Celtic  race,  were  to  strike  Mail.  iMU-'-jte  was  to  Ix-  nded  from 
tlie  east  ;  while  French  uud  Eugli^h  were  to  1h>w  to  the  Kuss  at 
Stamboul. 

Such,  no  doubt,  w  vre  dreams  in  which  thousands  of  liujssians  in- 
dulijed,  and  a  pretence  wa.s  only  required  for  engiiging  in  war  with 
tl)e  Turk  in  order  to  atrip  iuui  foi*  ever  of  his  European  dominions; 
while  at  no  very  remote  future  perio<l  it  nii^^ht  be  convenient  to  follow 
him  to  Asia  an<l  -.uld  all  his  poisseiSJiitMis  there  to  the  Muscovite  empire. 
These  ambitious  iUipirations  led  to  a  war  whicii  hrontrht  out  in  bold 
relief  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  |ieople,  and  tliose  of  the  most 
active  and  energetic  of  all  races,  the  Teuto-Celts  of  Western  l  jiro]je. 

That  there  is  a  national  difference  lietweeu  the  Britifih  and  French 
is  sufficiently  certain,  but  this  is  a  diflercnce  of  dcLrree  rather  ilian 
of  kind.  Both  nations  have  the  ]>rinci])al  element,  wiiich  is  Celtic,  iu 
common.  The  romance  i^f  tiie  e.vtirpation  of  the  ancient  Britons  by 
the  Saxons  is  daily  losing  its  autliority  as  historj'.  The  bulk  of  the 
English  people  is  Celt  crossed  with  Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  in- 
vaders, who  became  the  conquerors,  not  the  extirpators,  of  the  natives 
For  centuries  the  English  looked  upon  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain 
as  their  principal  ancestors,  exactly  as  the  French  did  upon  the 
Franks  as  thein.  When  -  a  people  m  oonquered,  the  oonqaerors 
become  their  oristocracj,  and  all  are  proud  of  claiming  descent  from 
them.  The  oonquered  aine  for  a  time  despised,  and,  m  consequence, 
are  ready,  when  occasion  offers,  to  claim  origin  from  the  conquerors. 
Franks  and  Goths  seized  upon  Gaul  exactly  as  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes 
and  Frisians  seized  upon  Ihitatn.  As  the  Franks  accomplished  their 
conquest  more  quickly  and  had  one  king  in  conunon,  France  became 
a  united  nation  sooner  than  En^and.  The  founding  of  the  French 
monarchy  by  Clovis  put  an  end  to  any  further  Teutonic  invasions  in 
Gau],  while  the  conquering  Franks  adopted  the  Romanised  language 
of  the  conquered  people.  Here  then  was  formed  a  unifonn  Teuto- 
Celtic  nation  with  the  Celtic  element  hugely  preponderating.  The 
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case  mm  diffeFent  in  Britam.  The  Suon  invaders  were  not  so  pow- 
erful or  united  aa  the  Fruiks ;  and  in  diseiplme  and  military  tactics 
the  foimer  seem  to  have  been  maoh  iuMor  to  the  latter,  Tbnj  had 
to  anm  the  seasi  and  this  drcumstance  rendered  it  more  difficidt  for 
them  to  oome  in  kfge  foam  Aooordinglj  they  arri¥ed  in  Britain 
at  saooeeaiye  periods  imder  Tarious  kaden,  and  were  divided  emeng 
themselves,  ou  aoooont  of  whtoh  thej  waned  with  one  another  aa  well 
as  with  the  natives ;  while  with  the  latter  thej  frequently  entered 
into  allianoes  against  one  another.  They  aoquired  footing  in  the 
ooontry  Teiy  slowly,  several  oenturies  elapsing  before  Britain  was 
entirely  oonquered  by  them,  and  Wales  remained  to  be  conquered  by 
the  Anglo-Normana  In  this  manner  was  the  TentoOeltio  laoe  of 
England  foimed,  more  Teutonie  blood  being  introduoed  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  suooessiYe  invasions  than  in  Frsnoe,  and  from  the  direction  of  the 
invasions  it  was  more  unequally  distributed,  Teutonic  blood  predo- 
minating  in  the  east,  and  Celtic  in  the  west 

A  more  uniform  diffusion  of  Teutonic  blood  was  effeoted  in  the 
British  Isles  by  the  invasions  of  the  Scandinavians,  The  Danes  seised 
upon  the  east  of  England,  and  finally  conquered  the  country ;  while 
the  Norwegians  desoended  on  the  west  of  Scotland  and  on  the  north 
and  east  of  Ireland,  wresting  the  Hebrides  and  thea^acent  coast  from 
the  crown  of  Scotland  and  founding  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostmen  in 
Leinster.  A  fresh  supply  of  Teutonic  blood  was  infrised  into  that  of 
the  French  by  the  Norman  invasion.  In  Normandy  a  new  mixed  race 
was  produced  from  Normans  and  Franoo-Ganls,  which  became  one  of 
the  most  remarimble  the  world  had  ever  beheld,  and  which  extended 
itself  into  En^and  and  Italy,  conquering  the  whole  of  the  foimer 
oountiy  and  a  Isige  portion  of  the  latter.  In  this  manner  were  the 
mixed  noes  of  IVsnce  and  Britain  formed,  and  from  the  facts  adduced 
it  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  two  races  are  identical;  the 
F^obman  baring  more  of  the  Celtio  element  than  the  Englishman 
and  Scottish  Lowlander,  but  not  more  than  a  large  portion  of  Scottish 
Highlanders,  Welsh,  and  Irish 

The  Norman  conquest  of  Eng^d  helped  still  further  to  assimilate 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  to  one  another  in  temperament  and 
character;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  wars  which  have  taken 
place  between  them,  and  the  national  antipathies  bred  by  theee,  the 
French  and  English  have  more  similarity  to  one  another,  and  more 
latent  sympathy  with  one  another,  than  any  other  two  nations  in 
Europe.  Small  differences  often  create  greater  animosities  than  laige 
ones ;  ssots  closely  allied  to  one  another  in  opinion  fight  with  more 
tancour  than  those  that  are  separated  by  a  wider  gulf  in  belief;  and 
•0  it  has  been  with  the  English  and  French.    *'The  English  and 
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French",  obsenres  Sdilegel  In  hk  FhUosophy  of  Life  and  Lmguoffe, 
**m  very  much  the  same  at  bottom",  and  in  reality  thejr  are  bo. 
Their  diflerent  geographical  position  has  thrown  the  intellect  and  ao* 
tivity  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Teuto-Celts  into  different  directions. 
France,  ever  since  she  became  a  nation,  has  exercised  extraordinary 
influence  on  land,  and  her  immense  actiTitjand  brilliant  intellect  have 
oonsiderably  swayed  the  other  oontinentfd  nations;  her  tongue  has 
become  the  uniTeraal  language  of  Europe,  and  her  literature  a  principal 
element  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  enli^tened  world.  Elngland'a 
greatness  haa,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  itself  more  conapicuouB  on  the 
ocean.  There,  for  centuries,  she  has  reigned  triumphant;  and  although 
Teutons  are  allowed  to  be  better  seamen  than  Colts,  yet  the  Teuto* 
CSelt  has  far  excelled  the  pure  Teuton  as  an  ocean  warrior.  The 
phlegmatic  obstinate  persistenoe  of  the  Dutch  sailor  has  seldom  or 
never  been  capable  of  competing  with  the  yehement  ardour  of  the 
British  tar,  which  "rivals  lightning*s  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed".  Even 
the  stalwart,  resolute  Dane,  the  pure  descendant  of  the  redoubtable 
sea-kings,  had,  after  an  obstinate  and  glorious  resistance,  to  succumb  to 
the  fieiy  impetuous  Tcuto-Geltio  Nelson  at  the  head  of  his  enthusiastic 
and  chivalrous  British  bcamen.  Her  insular  situation  and  her  well- 
tempered  (inely  mixed  Teuto-Celtic  race  have  made  Britain  the  supreme 
empress  of  the  ocean;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  position  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  along  with  her  Tcuto-Celtic  blood,  has  nuule  France 
the  lesthetac  and  martial  queen  of  all  the  other  continental  European 
nations. 

A  Teuto-Celtic  nice  extends  from  the  riortliem  shores  of  tlie  Shetland 
Isles  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  ;  from  Bavaria  and  Switzerland  to  the  Scilly 
Isles  and  the  coast  of  Connaught.  To  developo  this  race  to  if  s  y  n  sc  ut 
excellence,  centuries  of  invasion,  war,  aii  l  '  <  luiuest,  were  n  (luiri d.  The 
firmness  of  the  rook  was  to  be  united  to  the  impetuous  liglitning  flash ; 
the  fieiy  yehemence  of  the  Celt  wius  to  ho  blended  with  the  relentk>8S 
sternness  of  the  Teuton  ;  the  ideal  intellect  was  to  he  combined  with 
the  intellect  of  fact  ;  subtle  disquisition  and  sparkling  wit  were  to  bo 
associated  with  cool  deli1>eration  and  sagacious  lumiour ;  huge  encigy 
WHS  to  Ih)  coupled  with  matchless  adroitness ;  centralising  sociality  was 
to  1x3  moderated  by  repelling  individuality ;  and  all  these  qualities  in 
the  course  of  time,  after  long-continued  and  terrible  wars,  numerous 
invasions,  and  several  conquests,  had  done  their  work,  have  l>een  in- 
timately amalgamated  into  a  most  wonderful  whole ;  so  that  a  mixed 
race  has  at  last  been  produced  which  is,  for  ages,  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  the  universe.  Jfereafter  France  and  England  must  maintain  an 
inseparable  alliance  ;  the  interests  of  the  world  ;  the  future  pro8i>erity 
of  humanity ;  their  own  self-defence  demand  that  it  should  lie  so ;  a 
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trath  which  the  prenieut  Fruuch  Empcrur  acems  to  perceive  more  clearly 
than  nioHt  nicu. 

The  Crimean  wai-,  with  all  its  evils  and  disajsters,  has  had  tliis  very 
^reat  advont.nt:i%  that  it  has  much  hcljK'd  to  remove  tlu  »>M  euiuitics 
between  French  and  English,  to  lay  tlie  foundation  <'f  a  jKnuaiient 
friendship  liotween  them,  to  briiiic  "ut  their  common  synij  athics  and 
racial  athuitieb,  and  to  convince  tliem  that  their  niutuid  inteivst.s  re- 
quire that  they  nlnndd  continue  in  i)cace.  Never  before  since  the  time 
of  the  cnisades  did  two  jieoples  march  together  to  *'irlory  or  the  ;_'rave'' 
with  so  much  reciprocal  esteem  and  admiration  :  nt  vrr  siuco  that 
chivalrous  age  were  they  inspired  with  a  higher  opiiih.u  of  the  cause 
in  which  thev  were  ontraired.  Tla  v  felt  convinced  tiiat  thev  liad  es- 
pouiicd  the  cjiuse  of  universal  lil»eiiy  in  op|MwiTion  to  that  of  relentless 
tyranny  :  but,  indejtendently  of  this,  they  instinctively  felt  that  they 
were  marching  to  dt-tend  the  suj>eri<»rity  wliieh  thev  had  theuiselves 
acquired  and  which  they  had  |K>aijeikied  for  many  ceniuries.  The 
French  and  laiglish  l>eing  the  dominant  naiiuus  of  the  world,  it  w;ui 
to  l)t  decided  in  the  Crimen,  nromid  the  walls  of  Sebaiitoj>ol,  whether 
the  'I'euto  (  eltvS  or  Slavo  Sauna t  iuns  were  to  hold  precedence  among 
the  races  of  men.  Fierce  battles  were  fought,  and  brilliant  victories 
gained  by  Teuto  Celtic  soldiers.  The  massive  aniitial  foi*ce,  super- 
stitious devotion,  and  rigid  endurance  of  the  great  easteni  European 
race,  were  not  found  a  match  for  the  nervous  activity,  the  enthusiastic, 
daring,  and  fiery  resolution  of  the  occidentid.  The  Crimean  war  luis 
dearlj  decided  the  warlike  superiority  of  the  Teuto-Celtic  race  over  the 
Siftvo-Sannatian ;  and  as  long  as  the  two  great  branches  of  the  former, 
French  and  English,  continue  on  amicable  terms,  Russia  mtist  direct 
her  ambitioa  for  sovereignty  to  Mongolian  territory,  and  turn  her  back 
on  the  ^reatem  reffooB  of  Europe.  The  Teuto-G^lt  has  crashed  the 
ambitiouB  aspiration  of  the  Slavo-Sarmatian  for  universal  empire  on  the 
nuns  of  SebastopoL 

There  oould  not  be  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of 
man  than  a  good  history  of  this  war,  and,  accordingly,  two  Y&ry  able 
volumes  on  the  subject  have  appeared  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake.  Histoiy 
is  one  of  the  meet  important  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  a 
department  which  is  of  indispensable  service  m  the  study  of  human 
nature.  Little  can  be  done  in  anthropology  without  its  aid ;  for  it  is 
from  human  action  on  a  Greek  scale,  when  Uu*ge  masses  of  human 
beings  are  put  in  operation,  that  we  can  study  human  character  in  all 
its  breadth.  Man  can  hardly  be  understood  when  considered  as  isolated 
from  his  fellow ;  it  is  in  groups  in  social  relations  with  each  other,  both 
amicable  and  inimical,  that  human  passions,  feelings»  instincts,  and  in^ 
tellectual  aptitudes,  are  developed  and  manifested.    War,  from  its 
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terrible  nature  ajid  serious  consci^uences,  brings  hiimnn  ]ia.ssion8,  vir- 
tues, vices,  and  abilities  more  into  operation  tluui  any  ether  mi 'venient  ; 
and  on  tliis  account  it  must  always  continue  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
themes  of  the  historian.  History  holds  a  middle  place  between  art  and 
loienoe.  Like  art,  it  delineates  and  portrays  men  and  actions  so  as  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  life-like  view  of  things,  and  impart  to  him  a 
concrete  knowledge  of  mon  and  women,  as  real  and  living,  actuated  by 
motiyes,  prejudices,  and  impulses ;  like  science,  it  analyees  and  digests 
facts  in  Ofder  to  expound  the  geneml  principle  on  whieh  living  action 
depends.  When  histoiy  is  written  purely  in  reference  to  artistic  effect, 
it  leaves  the  student  ignorant  ot  the  abstisot  principles  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  liying  actions  which  he  contemplates;  and  when 
written  purely  as  science,  it  resembles  anatomical  disaeotton,  which 
describes  the  Tarkms  parts  of  a  dead  body,  but  conveys  no  idea  of  that 
body  when  influenced  and  put  in  action  by  thought,  reason,  and  feeling. 
In  Mr.  Kinglake's  book  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  superior  historian 
are  to  be  traced ;  his  descriptions  are  vivid  and  picturesque ;  his  por- 
traits of  character  weU-conceived  and  vigorou^sly  delineated ;  and  his 
penetration  into  the  characters  of  nations  and  individuals  keen  and 
powerfiil;  while  hui  style^  dignified  and  eloquent,  has  a  magnificent 
flow  admirably  adapted  to  the  lolty  theme  on  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  write.  His  long  disquisitions  on  diplomatic  matters  are,  however, 
tedious  and  over-laboured ;  and  on  these  points  few  will  admit  that  he 
is  at  all  happy  in  arriving  at  correct  condusions.  He  is  evidently  too 
prqjudiced  against  the  French  Emperor  to  estimate  his  character  with 
impartiality ;  and  the  biassed  view  that  he  takes  of  this  eztraordinaiy 
man,  is  a  great  blemish  in  a  work  posseaaed  of  such  rare  and  superior 
merits. 

Men  rise  up  at  oertam  periods  whose  veiy  natures  are,  some  way  or 
other,  involved  ui  mystery.  They  are  the  gloiy,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the 
world ;  but  the  jest  and  riddle  because  they  are  not  undmtood.  It 
is  difficult  to  prevent  the  histoiy  of  those  men  ftom  being  involved  in 
mysticiam.  They  afford  a  fertile  theme  to  those  who  love  the  mar- 
vellous, and  are  a  sure  stumbling  block  to  the  sober  mind  that  cannot 
distinguish  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  common-place  and  the 
extraordinary.  Like  rivers,  the  sources  of  which  have  not  been  dis- 
covered,— like  narrow,  toiiuous  caves  w  hich  have  never  been  explored, 
— ^Uke  objects  seen  by  moonlight^  when  the  sky  is  mostly  overcast  with 
douds;  some  men  appear  vague  and  undefined  to  the  mind's  eye. 
Such  men  are  usually  an  insoluble  problem  in  their  own  age ;  they 
are  men  who  ascend  to  a  conspicuous  position,  but  whose  mode  of 
ascent  Ciinnot  be  very  well  ascertained  ; — men  who  exercise  an  influence 
of  which  they  are  not  themselves  entirely  conscious,  and  who  owe  that 
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iufluoncc  to  Bomcthing  in  their  nature  which  bears  upon  momentous 
events  ; — to  tliis  class  of  men  belongs  Louis  Nnpf»leon.  Along  with 
his  LTTcat  talents  there  in  one  thing  esyweialiy  which  ha«  materially 
lielped  his  success,  and  that  is  his  hcinu'  pre-eminently  a  Frenchman, 
or  (lanl,  possessed  of  all  the  social  wynipathie^,  the  mental  uptitndes, 
and  some  of  the  weaknesses  which  lieloiii;  to  tlie  UalUc  races.  His 
nncle  had  led  the  French  in  many  hattles,  iuid  had  added  to  the  ;_'lory 
of  the  nation  by  wimimg  so  many  siumal  victune*> ;  and  all  nations  of 
Celtic  origin  are  excessively  fond  of  every  kind  of  glory — military, 
scientific,  or  literary.  The  nanies  of  tlui-»c  who  have  added  to  the 
renown  of  their  conntn.-,  Celts  never  f  >  l:i  t.  The  memory  of  NajM»leon 
Bonaparte  wiis,  tiieretore,  <lear  to  France,  and  the  sad  to rmi nation  of 
las  iliustrions  career  rendered  it  still  dearer  to  them,  enhanced  his 
pHi<l  (juulities  in  their  estimation,  an<l  eflaced  the  recollection  of  his 
bad  ones  from  their  mhids.  Bnt  Xapoletm  I  was  not  a  FrenchmiUi, 
and  had  nothing  of  the  Celt  in  him.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  of  one 
ntce  can  thoronirhly  appreciate  men  of  another,  however  expansive  the 
intellect,  and  ii(jwever  great  the  genius  ;  and,  accordingly.  Napoleon  I 
never  fully  appreciated  the  French  chai-actcr.  "The  French  h.a  t  l>ut 
one  sentiment,  vanity,"  saya  he  ; — a  j)roof  how  little  he  coidd  enter, 
notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  into  Celtic  Bentimcnts.  To  this 
Diay  hiii  dov\Tifall  be  chietly  suicribed.  Had  he  fully  inulerstood  Celtic 
sentiments  there  are  stronir  reasons  for  believinLT  that  he  had  never 
been  an  e.xile  in  Klba,  or  a  prisoner  in  St.  llelcniL  His  nephew,  one 
himHclf  of  the  race  that  he  governs,  thoroughly  fathoms  the  deep 
sympathies,  and  iLiliy  appreciates  the  social  tendencies  of  the  Celts. 
Hence  the  wonderful  progress  of  France,  so  obvious  to  the  whole 
world,  w  hich  hm  takeu  place  during  the  period  he  has  swayed  her 
destinies. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  coup  d'HtU  by  Mr.  Kinglake  fleemi  to 
be  dictated  by  strong  prejudice  and  sfcrikes  an  unbiaawd  mto  at  being 
extremely  partial  The  peculiar  state  of  Franoe  at  the  time  ia  not, 
perhaps,  yet  properly  undeistood.  In  tnnnilt  and  tunnoil  eniettlea 
are  oommitted,  but  bow  this  bappena  ia  a  queetion  to  which  a  satis- 
fiusUny  reply  is  not  easily  given.  Of  this  cotip  d'Hat  we  have,  as  yet, 
but  veiy  oontradiotory  aooounta  and  explanations ;  and»  certainly,  if  it 
did  prevent  a  massacre  upon  as  lazge  a  scale  as  that  of  1849,  the  forso 
thouglit  of  the  author  of  it  cannot  but  be  admired. 

The  view  that  Mr.  Kingbke  takes  of  Louis  Napoleon's  courage  is  by 
no  meana  in  keeping  with  this  sntiior'a  usual  sagacity.  There  is  a 
rou^  coarBe  personal  courage,  or  rather  rashnesSy  which  operates 
without  considering  consequences — »  kind  of  courage  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  lesult  of  strong  health,  exuberant  animal  spirits, 
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and  immense  Hclf  coiifidpnce.    This  species  of  coiiraj^c  is,  doubtless,  a 
ujckiful  ini^redieiit  in  mu.s.sos, — it  is,  in  reality,  the  cuunigc  which  belongs 
to  the  licrd  of  some  races, — to  the  Teutons  in  Europe  and  to  the  Tar- 
tars in  Asia  ; — but  it  is  not  the  coura«?e  of  the  Celtic  race, — it  is  not 
the  courage  of  the  Celtic  man.    The  courage  of  the  Celt  is  founded  on 
imagination  and  sentiment ; — it  depends  upon  an  idea  and  feeling  of 
perfection, — it  is  moved  and  actuated  by  hope  and  fear  ;-^it  is  fed  by 
the  nervous  system  rather  than  by  the  vital  oi^gaus,  and  is  entirely 
legulated  by  tbe  oonatderaticm  of  oonteqaenoe.   It  is  among  Teutons 
that  we  meet  with  Benerkert, — ^men  who  will,  under  every  condition, 
tight,  regardless  of  consequences.    More  than  most  other  races,  they 
stand  adversity  without  changing  coloiu-,  and  maintain  their  spirits  and 
4anff  /raid  under  the  greatest  reverses.   The  ancient  Norsemen  defied 
wounds  and  torture,  and  died  without  shedding  a  tear  in  their  agony. 
Ragnar  Lodbrog  winced  not  when  stung  to  death  by  serpents.  This 
jihysical  endurance — ^this  defiance  of  fate,  is  principally  owing  to  an 
extraordinary  development  of  heart,  stomach,  and  lungs,  which  this 
race  possesses,  and  which  makes  those  belonging  to  it  fonder  of  feasting 
and  revelling  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  In  the  None  tales,  hell 
is  defined  as  "a  place  where  meat  is  scarce".  This  animal  courage  docs 
not  belong  to  Louis  Napoleon,  or  to  the  Celtic  race  which  predominates 
in  him.    He  is  principally  of  a  race  that  can  bear  hunger  better  than 
torture  or  reverses ;  but  the  Teuton  can  bear  the  most  of  evils  better 
than  htmger.    In  all  those  cases  in  which  Mr.  Kinglake  charges  Lotus 
Napoleon  with  cowardice,  the  reader  who  calmly  considers  ^e  ciroum- 
stances,  will  find  that  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  prudence  and  a 
clear  foresight  of  results ;  and  as  for  any  alteration  in  his  expression 
during  those  oritical  moments  to  which  this  author  refers,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  tiiat  it  proceeded  from  a  sensitive  nervous  temperament 
and  not  from  any  deficiency  of  courage,  a  quality  which  has  always  ap- 
peared so  conspicuous  in  him  when  it  was  to  serve  a  purpose.   It  is, 
therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  aathor  who  has  so  truthfully 
and  vividly  sketched  so  many  distinguished  characters,  should  be  so 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French  aa  entirely  to 
misnnderstand  him. 

Overlooking  these  faults,  Mr.  Kinglake's  volumes  may  be  read  with 
nmch  profit  by  the  anthropologist  who  is  desirous  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  racial  chanicteristics  t»f  British, 
French,  and  Russians.  The  following  Bketch  of  Lord  Palmerston 
gives  some  idea  of  his  power  in  portraying  individual  <diaracter : — 

"To  those  who  know  anything  of  Lord  Pulraerstou's  intellectual 
power,  of  his  l>oldnc8S,  his  vast  and  concentrated  energ}-,  his  instinct 
for  underet^diug  tite  collective  mind  of  a  body  of  men  and  of  a  whole 
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nation,  and,  above  all,  his  firm,  rolnist  wOl ;  nay,  ewm  to  tiioae  who 

only  know  of  his  daring  achievements — achievements  half  peaoelul, 
half  warlike,  half  righteous,  half  violent  in  many  lands  and  on  many  a 
sea — the  notion  of  caiisinj^  him  to  be  sulwrdinated  t<>  Lnnl  Ahonloen 
in  Forc'lLcn  Atliiirs  seems  luirdly  more  sound  than  a  sciieme  jiroviding 
that  the  greater  shall  be  contained  iu  the  less.  Statesmen  on  the 
Continent  would  easily  understand  this,  for  they  had  liyed  nrach  under 
the  weight  of  hia  strenuous  nature;  but  at  that  time  he  had  been  much 
called  upon  to  apply  his  energies  to  the  domestic  afiain  of  inland. 
Besides,  he  had  been  more  seen  in  his  own  coimtrv  than  abroad,  and 
for  tliat  very  reason  he  was  less  known,  because  there  was  much  u]Hm 
the  mere  outside  which  tended  to  nuusk  his  real  nature,  ilis  partly 
Celtic  blood,  and,  perhaps,  too,  in  early  life,  his  boyish  consciousness 
of  power,  had  given  him  a  certain  elation  of  manner  and  bearing  which 
kept  him  for  a  long  time  out  of  the  good  graces  of  the  more  fiwtidiouB 
part  of  the  English  world.  Tlie  defect  was  toned  down  by  age,  for  it 
lay  upfm  the  surface  only,  and  in  his  inner  nature  there  was  nothing 
Tulgar  nor  unduly  pretendinj;.  Still,  the  defect  made  pe<»ple  slow — 
made  them  take  forty  years — to  reco^'uise  the  full  mciisure  of  his  intel- 
lectual strength.  Moreover  the  English  had  so  imperfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  stress  which  he  had  been  long  putting  upon  foreign  governments, 
that  the  mere  outward  signs  which  he  gave  to  his  countrymen  at  home 
— ^his  frank  speech,  his  offhand  manner,  his  ready  banter,  his  kind, 
joyous,  beaming  eyes — were  enoui^h  to  prevent  them  fn)m  accustom  in  2^ 
themselves  to  l(K)k  uj)on  liim  as  a  man  of  stem  {)uqii»se,  I'pon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding^'  his  Kuroj)ean  fame,  it  was  easy  for  him  at  this 
time  to  escape  grave  attention  in  England. 

"He  was  not  a  man  who  would  come  to  a  sulgect  with  which  he  was 
dealing  for  the  first  time  with  any  great  store  of  preconceived  opinions, 
but  he  wrote  so  strenuously — he  always,  they  say,  wrote  standing — 
and  was  apt  to  bo  so  much  struck  with  the  coijfonry  of  his  own  argu- 
ments, that  by  the  mere  process  of  fniminir  dispatt  lu  s,  he  wrought 
himself  into  strong  convict  ions,  or  rather,  ])erhaps,  into  strong  resolves ; 
and  he  clung  to  these  with  such  a  lasting  tenacity,  that  if  he  had  beeu 
a  solemn  austere  personage,  the  world  would  have  accused  him  of 
pedantry.  Like  niost  gifted  men  who  evolve  their  thoughts  with  a 
pen,  he  was  very  ckar.  very  accurate.  Of  evcrj^  subject  which  he 
handled  gravely  he  had  a  tiiriit  imn  irnv^p.  Without  being  inflexible, 
his  wnll,  it  h:LS  been  already  said,  was  j><)wei'ful,  and  it  swumr  with  a 
great  momentum  in  one  direction  until,  for  some  good  and  sound 
reason,  it  turned  and  swung  in  another.  He  pursued  one  object 
flit  a  time  without  being  distracted  by  other  game.  All  that  was 
fanciful,  or  for  any  reason  unpractical,  all  that  was  the  least  bit  too 
high  for  him  or  the  least  bit  too  deep  f<  r  him,  all  that  lay,  though 
only  by  a  little,  l)eyond  the  immediate  future  with  which  he  was 
dealing,  he  utterly  <lrove  from  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  his  energies,  con- 
densed for  the  time  upon  some  object  to  which  they  could  be  applied 
ifptih^fAet^  wm  brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  all  their  ftdl  vohmM 
aiad  power^" 
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At  the  recont  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingliam, 
Air.  Wright  read  a  paper  entitled  "On  the  Tnie  AssiguatioQ  of  the 
Bronze  Weapons,  8np|)08od  to  indicate  a  Bronze  Age  in  Western  and 
Northern  Europe."  The  paper  is  a  veiy  fair  attack  on  the  olaasifiofr* 
tiou  of  the  Northern  antiquaries  respecting  the  stone,  bronae,  and 
iron  ages.  The  subject  ia  <me  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  and 
this  has  induced  u^j  to  give  some  copious  extracts  from  this  communi- 
catira.  Mr.  Wnght,  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  appear^  to  us  to  have 
gone  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  views  recentlj  promul- 
gated by  the  illustrious  anthropologist  M.  Nilssou,  respecting  the 
supposed  colonisation  of  this  country  l)y  the  Phoenicians,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  Siiy  it  is  "  unworthy  of  the  serious  considemtion  of  the  anti- 
quary." We  believe  M.  Nilsson's  tlieory  is  eminently  worthy  of  tho 
most  serious  attention  of  the  anthropoloofist ;  and  we  have  conse- 
quently devoted  a  space  to  8ho\v  wliat  hia  views  really  are. 
Mr.  WriLilit  comnionccd  by  observing  : — 

"Within  a  few  yeai-s  there  has  come  into  existence,  I  will  not  say  a 
new  science,  but  certainly  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  tield  for  scien- 
tilic  iaquiiy.  Not  loni;  airo,  antiquaries  limited  their  knowledg'e  of  tho 
remains  of  human  industry  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  a  few  lifenera- 
t'ons,  at  most,  before  tho  date  when  we  are  made  acquainted  with  its 
mliahitants  by  the  Komau  hit»torian;s,  and  evervhudy  was  s^itisiied  witii 
tho  biblical  account,  that  mankind  had  existed  ujx)n  this  earth  some- 
what mure  than  six  thousand  years.  It  is  but  recently  that  we  were 
all  surprised  by  the  annuimcement  that  flint  implements,  which  had 
evidently  lH»en  formed  by  man's  hand,  had  been  found  in  the  ^'eolo<ii- 
cal  formation  known  by  the  name  of  di'ift.  As  soou  as  this  discovery 
became  an  accepted  fact,  and  more  general  attention  wa,s  calle<l  to  tho 
subject,  it  wiia  discovered  that  these  flint  implements,  instead  of  being 
rare  (as  we  might  jwrhaps  have  expected),  wore,  in  many  partes  where 
the  drift  was  ex.amined,  so  abundant  as  to  im{)ly  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
siderable pupulutiuu  at  a  j'eriod  of  course  juvcedinsr  tho  formation  of 
tlie  drift  itself  These  implements  pitjsent  a  great  uuiformity  in  shape, 
and  to  some  degree  in  bizo, — at  all  events,  there  are  onl^y  two  or  three 
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varieties,  ami  it  is  remarkable  tluit,  while  the  ft^tiil  boues  of  various 
animals  are  found  in  the  same  drift,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  authen- 
tic discovery  of  huiniiu  l)one8  ;  yet  there  appears  to  lie  no  rcH)m  for 
doubt  that  these  implenient.s  are  really  the  work  of  man.  Of  course, 
accordhig  to  the  opinions  of  geologists  on  the  age  of  the  drift,  this  din- 
covery  would  carry  back  the  existence  of  man  on  curth  to  an  innnenso 
distance  lu'voiul  the  biblical  date,  and  it  leaves  us  for  Hpeculation  and 
theory  a  period  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  whole  iiistorical  }>eriiML 
The  question  of  the  Antiquity  of  .Man  became  thus  an  attnictive,  and 
even  lui  exciting  study.  It  haj^pened  that  the  uortheni — the  Scaudi- 
uaviuu — antiquaries,  who^e  peculiar  fault  is  a  spirit  of  ttKj  hasty  gene- 
ralising, luid  already  stiirted  an  ingenious  theory  in  relation  to  these 
pre  historic  times,  according  to  which  these  were  divided  into  three 
pericxls  or  ages,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  stone  age,  bn)n2:e  age, 
luid  iron  age.  During  the  lirst  of  these  |)erit)ds,  metal  wiis  unknown 
to  man,  and  stone  was  the  best  materijd  he  had  for  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  or  of  other  im]>lements  for  cutting  or  hammering  ;  the 
second  wivs  characterised  l)y  the  use  of  bronze  as  tiie  only  met^il ;  in 
the  third,  bronze  had  been  superseded  for  these  purposes  by  iron.  This 
system  of  periods  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  new  school  of  pre- 
historic antiquaries,  who  have  even  refined  upou  it  aad  divided  at 
least  the  first  two  periods  into  subdivisions. 

**  It  is  this  dark  and  mysterious  pre-historic  period  which  has  furnished 
the  subject  treated  in  the  handsome  volume  recently  published  by  my 
friend  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which  treats  suoceosively  on  the  system  of 
periods  or  ages  just  mentioned,  on  the  tumuli  of  Uie  pre-historic  times, 
<m  the  hike  habitations,  shell  mounds,  and  eave^  on  the  more  general 
snligeet  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  himself,  and  on  the  mannera  of  modem 
aavages,  which  the  author  employs  very  judicioualy  to  Uhiatnite  thoee 
at  the  aavages  of  pr»-hiatorio  ages,  for  abaohite  aavages  at  all  timea 
bear  a  oertam  inaamhlanoe  to  one  another.  I  will  only  add,  aa  to  the 
book  Haelf,  that  it  is  a  well  written  and  well  aiianged  work,  ohaiao- 
teriwd  equally  by  purity  of  language  and  by  ita  aingnlar  oleameaaand 
perspicuity,  while  it  preaenta  a  view  of  the  whole  aubjeot,  which  amv 
IfikoB  ua  by  ita  oomprehenaiveneaa,  without  wearying  ua  with  what  too 
otei  oonatitaitea  oomptehenaiveneas,  a  doae  diy  maaa  of  enumerationa 
of  iMi  My  intention  on  the  preaent  occasion  ia  to  take  Sir  John 
l^lBj&iboflk^  woik  only  from  one  point  of  view — ao  &r  aa  ita  talented 
yilyogtp^  of  periods— a  system  which,  it  ia  tolerably 

'fdll  kaoim  that  I,  ui  common  with  antiquariea  of  some  eminence  in 
f^ect  altogether,  and  look  upon  aa  a  mere  deluaion,  and 
the  fint  chapters  of  my  friend's  book  are  aimed  at  me ; 
are  directed  against  opinions  which  I  have  ezpreaaed  and 
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which  Are  here  rightly  put  into  my  mouth,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  op- 
portumty  of  explaining  my  roasona  rather  Dioro  fullj.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood by  eyeiybodj  that  whatever  strictures  I  have  to  make  are 
directed,  not  against  Sir  John  Lubbock's  writings,  but  against  the 
opinions  on  the  school  of  pro-historic  archoBologiBts  which  he  has 
adopted,  and  which  are  here  stated  more  fitirly  and  distinctly  than 
in  any  other  woriL  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  impugn  hastily  the  general  conclusions 
to  which  men  of  science  seem  now  arriving  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  man — ^it  is  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  I  look  for- 
ward with  anxious  interest  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  certain 
that  the  ultimate  result  must  be  truth.  Mtzgna  est  f«nta«,  et  prmUe- 
bii.  But  I  complain  of  the  treatment  which  the  science  of  aichsso- 
ology  has  hitherto  received  at  their  hands.  There  was  a  cry  somo 
time  ago— «nd  nobody  joined  in  it  more  heartily  than  myself — that  a 
close  alliance  should  exist  between  arohieology  and  geology ;  but  this 
was  to  have  been  a  fair  and  equal  alliance,  in  whidi  the  geologist 
should  accept  the  conclusions  of  archaeology  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  arohaeolo^flt  is  expected  to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  gecAcgist 
Instead  of  this,  the  geologist  seems  to  have  considered  that  the 
science  he  had  thus  to  give  his  hand  to  is  a  vague  and  uncertain 
one, — he  has  created  a  sort  of  aroheeology  of  his  own,  made  in  the 
first  place  to  suit  his  own  theories,  and  he  takes  only  the  advice  of 
those  who  will  give  him  an  opinion  which  is  in  accordance  w  ith  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  this  is  often  quite  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  arclueological  science.  Archaeology,  as  a  science,  has  now  reached 
too  high  a  position  to  be  treated  with  so  little  respect.  But  let  us 
go  on  to  the  more  esjiceial  siiliject  now  lu  flire  me. 

"Sir  John  Lubbock  alleges  tluit  *  ^!r.  W  right  sees  nothing  in  Great 
Britain  which  can  he  referred  to  ante  Roman  times*  (p.  35) ;  and 
upon  this  he  remarks  (p.  3G),  *But  if  we  arc  to  refer  not  only  the 
hroTize  implements,  but  also  those  of  stone,  to  the  Boman  period, 
what  implenieiits,  we  may  ask,  does  Mr.  Wright  Knpi)ose  were  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  Cicsar  1  it  would  be  more 
reasonahlc  to  deny  the  existence  of  anci«tit  Britons  at  once,  than 
thus  to  deprive  tliem,  as  it  were,  of  all  means  of  obtaining  subsist- 
ence.' Whtit  I  have  s;iid  on  this  subject  must  have  been  strangely 
miaimdenstood,  or  I  may  have  explained  myself  badly ;  for  I  am  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  having  ever  uttered  an  opinion  which  could  bear 
the  interpretation  here  given  to  it.  1  have  said,  and  I  still  say,  that  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  many — perhaps  any — monuments  of  importance 
much  older  than  the  llonian  period,  and  that  such  ancient  remains  as 
arc  supposed  to  bo  older  tliau  the  Human  period  boar  no  characteristics 
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which  would  enable  uh  to  ascribe  them  to  anv  r>nrticiilar  date.  I  have 
iievtT  pretended  to  deprive  the  liritons  of  the  uneof  «t(inc, — it  would 
not  he  in  my  piiwer;  hut  I  nay  that  stone  wiui  iiJho  in  use  lur  theBtimc 
purptm's  ill  ilomaii  and  Saxon  times,  and  that  the  mere  j»resence  of 
a  sto!ie  implement  does  not  prove  that  the  dt-p. isit  was  P>i-itish  any 
more  than  Roman.  Stone,  of  various  kirnls,  is  a  vcrv  iva  l\  and  eon- 
venient  material  for  purposes  sueh  a.-^  ilie  stone  impleuients  of  auti- 
qiiit y  evidently  served,  aud  it  ib  found  iu  use  in  Wt'stern  Europe  even 
ill  the  middle  ages.  Stone  implements  have  often  been  found  on 
lioman  sites  in  this  island  ;  they  have  been  found  in  Saxon  graves  iu 
Kent,  aud  I  h.ive  myself  found  flint  flakes,  evidently  placed  there  by 
the  hand  of  man,  in  Saxon  graves  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perfectly  re- 
semblinj,'  those  of  which  the  geoloirists  have  talked  so  much  of  late. 
The  Abb6  Cochet  found  similar  flint  flakes  in  lioman  graves  in  Nor- 
man.ly,  .so  arranged  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  placed  there 
intentionally. 

"Sir  John,  indeed,  acknowledires  that  implements  in  stone  were  iu 
Uiie  in  Roman  times,  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  diflVfrcnce  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  as  he  put^i  it  (the  strueturu  of  society  was  altoge- 
ther different  from  that  of  modem  times),  as  between  different  locali 
tics.     It  Would  be  very  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  social  eondition  of 
Britain  luider  the  Romans  was  uniform  in  cultivation  aud  condition 
throudiout  the  province.  There  were  no  doubt  "  savages  "  in  wild  and 
retired  parts  of  the  island,  as  there  have  been  in  much  more  recent 
times,  and  communication  between  distant  localities,  except  on  the 
lines  of  the  great  roads,  was  slow  and  precarious.  People  must  thus  have 
been  frequently  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  falling  short  of  metals, 
which,  moreover,  were  probably  always  expensive,  and  then  they 
would  be  obliged  to  have  recoorw  to  stones,  the  use  of  which  would 
thus  bo  habitual    People,  under  thia  state  of  societj,  could  not  go  to 
obtain  their  flint  implements  at  distant  manufiietoiiea,  but  must  either 
have  made  them  individuallj  for  themselves,  or,  at  the  most,  there 
may  have  been  a  man  in  each  village  or  rural  distriet  who  was  more 
skilfiil  in  making  them  than  his  neighbours,  and  supplied  them  to 
those  who  were  able  to  pfurchaae.   In  this  manner  ^ere  must  have 
been,  throughout  the  land,  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  variety  in  the 
form  and  style  of  flint  implements,  according  to  local  tasto  or  indivi- 
dual caprice,  so  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  consider  difierenoe  of  fonn 
and  character  as  a  proof  of  diffiarence  of  date.   In  primitive  times 
diversity,  and  not  uniformity,  was  usually  the  rule,  and  sometimes 
this  difference  of  form  and  design  became  almost  a  &mOy  distinction. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  long  after  they  had  risen  above  the  charac- 
ter of  savages,  the  different  tribes  were  distinguished  by  diffisrent  forms 
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uf  ])crsonal  oniamcnts,  and  we  kuuvv  that  in  much  later  times  the  clans 
of  tlic  Scottish  hiixhlaiidcra  have  been  biuiiiarly  diatiuguished  by  the 
ptttteruH  of  their  plaids. 

"But  enouL^li  of  stone  for  the  present — let  us  proceed  to  brouste, 
•which  forms  the  >^aund  comer  stone  of  the  edifice  of  this  system  of 
periods.  We  may,  perhaps,  consider  as  the  mu-A  iiiiportant  of  these 
objects  of  bronze  the  swords,  because  they  present  a  greater  number  of 
peculiarities  of  form  than  any  of  the  other  classes,  and  the  circum- 
stanOGB  connected  with  their  discoveries  seem  at  a  first  glance  of  the 
subject  to  suggest  more  difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  the  Romans ; 
I  ihall,  therefore,  take  them  as  the  special  object  of  my  investigation, 
but  the  aigoments  I  shall  use  with  regard  to  them  apply  with  still 
moro  fbnse  to  the  other  objects  made  of  tiie  same  metal. . . . . 

"  Su*  John  asserts  that '  bronse  weapons  are  never  fnmd  attoektted 
with  ooiiia,  pottery,  or  other  relios  of  Roman  origin he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  a  statement  of  mine  to  the  effect  that  on  all  the  sites 
of  ruined  Roman  towns  these  other  olrjects  are  found  scattered  about 
rather  abundantly ;  and  he  adds  somewhat  triumphantly,  *We  may 
assume^  then,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wright  himself,  that,  if  aU 
these  bronze  arms  were  really  of  Roman  origin,  many  of  them  would 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  in  conjunction  with  other  Roman 
remains.'  I  can  admit  of  no  such  assumption  as  arising  ftom  the 
ibcts  I  haTC  stated ;  and  I  am  sonry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this 
renuuk  only  shows  that  my  firiend,  in  common  with  the  advocates 
of  this  system  of  periods  generally,  is  but  inqmfeotly  aoquainted 
with  the  ardisBolQgical  conditions  of  the  question.  The  reason  we 
do  not  find  bronze  swords  under  the  circumstances  which  he  insists 
upon,  is  a  yeiy  simple  one^  easily  explained,  and  applies  to  iron 
swords  equally  with  bronse  swords.  The  Romans  did  not  buiy  their 
weapons  with  the  dead,  and  they  took  great  care  of  them,  especially 
of  the  sword,  while  aliTe.  Even  in  the  last  struggles  of  the  empire^ 
when  the  Romans  must  sometimes  have  been  obliged  to  leaye  their 
weapons  behind  them,  the  barbarians,  among  whom  we  know  that  a 
sword  was  an  olgect  of  inestimable  value,  took  veiy  good  care  to  cany 
them  away.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  Roman  sword  in  iron 
is  one  of  the  rarest  objects  in  antiquarian  discoveiy.  I  remember, 
within  my  own  observation,  hardly  a  single  instance  of  one  having 
been  found  in  Roman  Britain,  and  not  above  two  swords  supposed  to 
have  been  found  here,  and  it  is  my  im])rcssion  that  the  bronze  handle 
of  one  of  the  latter  presented  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  its  style 
of  ornament,  to  those  of  some  of  the  bronze  swords  found  in  Scandi- 
navia. During  the  whole  of  our  excavations  at  Wroxeter,  w  hich  have 
filled  a  considerable  museum  with  articles  cf  Roman  fabrication,  we 
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have  never  met  with  the  sDiulletit  frajrment  of  a  Roman  sword,  nor 
do  I  remember  a  sinL'le  instance  of  such  a  find  »)n  any  site  of  a 
Roman  town  or  villa  iu  thiii  island.  In  one  or  two  cases  in  the  west 
of  Kngland,  a^i  in  the  very  remarkai)le  discoveries  at  Hod  Hill,  in 
Donsetshire,  bundles  of  unfinished  iron  Ijlades,  which  l.»uked  like 
swords,  have  been  discovered  under  circumstances  which  a])peared  to 
me  to  show  that  they  had  been  government  stores  on  their  way  to 
some  imperial  numufactory  where  the  liuish  was  to  he  driven  to  them  ; 
other  antiquaries  thought  they  were  not  swonls  at  all,  and  I  think 
they  may  Ikj  right  ;  but  it  is  a  very  reni.u  kahle  circiuiiiitance  that 
among  the  Roman  antiquities  found  at  Hod  Hill  there  was  one  un- 
doubted iron  sword-hlade,  and  this  way  in  even,-  rej)ect  (in  ej-urt  copy 
of  one  of  the  swords  in  luonze,  of  whicli  we  are  now  speiikinLf,  a  pn>of 
beyond  douljt  that  the  latter  were  at  that  time  well  known.  Thiii 
Roman  swonl-hlade  possesses  t  he  clianicteristic  leaf-shape,  with  the  ribs, 
iuiil  ihe  holes  fur  tiie  rivets,  by  which  tlie  handle  was  lixed  on.  The  fact 
of  no  Roman  swords  in  iron  being  found,  would  bt  latiier  in  lavour 
of  the  bronze  swords  being  Roman.  Again,  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock  gives 
as  one  of  liis  arguments  against  me  the  fact  that  the  bronze  and  iron 
swords  and  other  implements  are  not  found  mixed  together  in  the 
same  locality.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  might 
expect,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  swords.  These,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  were  valuable  articles,  and  were  probably,  at  least  in  the 
provinces,  in  possession  few  indiyidTiala,  except  the  military.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  laeustrine  Tfllagc,  for  instanoe,  were  not  likely  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  sword,  unless  they  had  sUden  ii,  and  whence  would 
they  steal  itf  From  some  soldier  belonging  to  the  nearest  military 
post  I  am  sure  that  Sir  John  Lubbook  will  allow  that  it  has  never 
been  the  custom  to  arm  any  corps  of  troops  with  a  variety  of  wear 
poms — if  their  swords  were  bronse^  they  wero  all  faronae,  if  iron,  all 
Sioa.  The  discover)',  therefore,  of  weapons  m  any  partieular  plaoe 
would  only  necessarily  show  that  it  was  the  weapon  with  which  the 
detachment  of  Roman  troops  stationed  in  that  neighbouihood-^or,  at 
least,  nearest  to  it^wero  aimed.  But  I  think  that  it  is  stated  rather 
rashly  that  bronze  swords  are  not  found  with  iron  swords;  for  in  the 
very  raze  instances  of  the  discovery  of  Roman  iron  swords  found  in 
Britain,  in,  I  believe,  almost  a  majoiity  of  cases  th^  have  been  found 
associated  with  bronse  sworda  A  few  years  ago  a  Roman  sword  in  a 
bronae  scabbard,  the  blade  appearing  from  the  rust  to  be  of  iron,  was 
dredged  up  from  the  Thames,  along  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
wdl-known  bronxe  leaf-shaped  sword,  and  a  large  stone  celt»  all  which 
are  now  in  the  museum  of  Lord  Londesborou^  at  Grimston  Park, 
in  Yorkshire;  and  a  similar  iron  sword  in  a  bronse  scabbard  waa 
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found  together  with  a  Imnizu  sword  in  t  he  n  vcr  below  Lincoln,  at  a  sjHit 
whore  a  bronze  circular  Hhield  had  previouisly  been  found.  The  dis- 
covery, in  one  or  two  instances,  of  a  mass  of  bronze  iinplemeutH,  with 
no  mixture  of  iron,  leadis  unly  to  the  conchiaion  tlmt  they  had  foimed 
the  stuek-in-trade  of  some  dealer  in  bronze  iinplenicnts,  or  that  they 
had  been  a  consignment  of  such  articles  lost  on  the  way.  But  of 
this  I  hIiuU  .siy  more. 

"  I  must,  however,  state  generally  that  the  ui  cha-oloi^Me  ul  faet  is  that, 
instead  of  our  not  finding  the  bronze  swords  in  juxtuposition  with 
Roman  remains,  hi  eveiy  case  wlare  they  have  been  found  in  lirit4vin 
or  Gaul,  where  the  details  of  the  discovery  have  been  c^irefully 
obsen'ed,  it  him  uecurred  luider  circumstiuiccs  which  lead  to  tiie 
strongest  presumption  of  their  being  lloman.  A  bronze  sword,  of  the 
usual  leaf-shaped  type,  is  stilted  to  have  been  fuund  at  the  lloman 
station  of  Ardoch  in  Scotland,  on  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  there 
appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuraoj  of  the  statement.  But,  to 
come  further  south,  it  m  well  known  to  the  archseologist  that  the  great 
treasury  of  the  antiquitieB  of  Koman  London — and  of  medi(eval  Lon- 
don also— is  the  mud  of  the  riTer  Thames,  and  within  the  limits  ci 
the  town,  I  believe  that  no  object  has  been  found  that  oould  claim  an 
eaiiier  date  than  Roman.  This  is  just  the  place  where  objects  of  all 
kinds  would  be  deposited  by  accidents,  such  as  boats  upsetting  in  the 
transit,  people  iiEdling  in  and  being  drowned,  and  the  dropping  into  the 
water  of  objects  of  various  kinds  which  would  sink  by  their  weight. 
Now  swords  have  been  found  in  the  Thames  at  London,  and  I  should 
underrate  the  niunber  in  sajring  a  few,  but  they  were  nearly  all  of 
bronze,  and  leafnahaped  in  form,  which  might  almost  be  taken  to  show 
that  this  bronze  sword  was  most  in  fashion  among  the  Romans  in 
London.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  fiiend  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  who  has 
examined  these  Roman  antiquities  of  London  more  extensively  and 
deeply  than  anybody  else,  and  whom  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  regard  as  the  first  authority  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
period  in  England  or  even  on  the  continent,  is  convinced,  equally  with 
me,  that  the  bronze  swords  are  of  Roman  manufacture  or  origin. 
Discoveries  of  the  axes,  chisels,  and  other  implements  of  bronze,  have 
been  much  more  frequent,  and  in  positions  which  speak  still  more 
strongly  of  their  Roman  character.  Thomas  Heame,  who  first  called 
attention  to  these  objects  more  than  a  century  ago,  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  Roman,  but  he  unfortunately  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  represented  the  Roman  cdiit  (a  technical  word  for  a  sort  of 
chisel),  and,  in  the  low  ebb  at  which  arch&ological  knowledge  has 
stood  fh»m  his  time  down  to  the  present  generation,  antiquaries  seem 
to  have  blmdly  fallen  into  the  mistake  that  the  name  eett  fc4ti»)  was 
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equivalent  to  Ceftie,  and  that  it  meant  that  they  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Britona.  In  this  blunder  solely,  I  beliere,  originated  the 
notion  that  these  *  oelta*  are  not  Roman. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  Channel  to  our  neighbours,  and  see  what  is 
the  case  in  CkiuL  France  has  undoubtedly  produoed  by  far  the  ablest, 
the  soundest,  and  the  most  judicious  antiquaries  of  modem  times ; 
and  I  beliere  that  they  have  dl  regarded  the  bronse  swords,  equally 
with  the  other  bronze  implements,  as  Roman.  I  will  quote  the 
authority  of  Monsieur  de  Gaumont,  to  which  I  am  sura  that  nobody 
who  knows  anything  of  archaology  will  object.  In  his  Coun  d^AnU- 
quiUs  MonumeiUales^  De  Caumont,  in  speaking  of  these  so-called 
'celts',  says, '  But  we  find  also  very  fiequently  these  bronse  axes  in 
places  covered  with  Roman  ruins ;  I  have  acquired  the  certainty  of 
this  by  my  own  observations  and  by  the  information  I  have  collected 
in  my  travels.*  Again,  the  same  distinguished  scholar,  in  speaking  of 
the  bronze  swords,  after  noticing  the  opinion  of  a  previous  writer  who 
thought  that  the  Gauls  had  derived  the  use  of  these  swords  from  the 
Greeks,  goes  on  to  say, '  At  all  events,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you 
the  fust  that  the  bronze  swords  have  been  found  sometimes  along  with 
objects  of  Roman  manufacture,  which  would  seem  to  announce  a 
difierent  origin.' 

I  will  go  back  a  little  farther  among  the  antiquaries  of  France  to 
produce  not  only  opinions,  but  facts,  such  as  I  think  ought  to  set  the 

whole  question  at  rest.  At  the  l)eLrinuing  of  the  present  century 
flourished  the  able  autiquarv'  Antoine  Mongez,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
biated  members  of  the  InKtituto  of  France,  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  science  and  learning,  and  for  his  judicious  use  of  them.  On  the 
16th  of  Prairial,  an  9  (for  we  are  «till  in  the  days  of  the  republic), 
according  to  our  rockouing  the  5tii  of  June  1801,  the  citoyeu  " 
Mongesread  at  the  Institute,  before  wliat  was  then  called  the  Class  of 
Litemture  and  Fine  Arts,  but  which  is  now  represented  by  the  Aca- 
dfimie  des  luscriptluns  et  Belles  Lettros,  a  memoir  on  an  ancient 
bronse  sword,  which  had  been  foimd  with  the  skeleton  of  a  man  and 
horse,  in  a  turbary  ( tourbi^re )  near  Ck)rbie,  at  Ilailly,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Albert,  a  tributary  of  the  Somme.  In  this  memoir,  which  is 
published  in  the  volume  of  the  papers  read  before  the  class,  this  sword 
is  descril>ed,  an*  I  ti  urn  red  in  an  engraving  ;  it  is  entirely  of  bronze,  blade 
and  handle.  The  object  of  Mongez  was  chiefly  to  analyse  the  bronze  of 
which  this  sword  was  made  ;  but  he  also  enters  into  the  question  of 
what  manufacture  it  might  l>e,  and,  after  careful  discusnon,  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  bronze  swords  wore  all  Roman.  On  the 
^j^a^st^mBt^  an  10  of  the  iiepublic,  or  the  29th  of  November  ISOl,  in 
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our  reckoning,  M.  Mongcz  read  another  pajwr  on  three  hronze  swords 
which  hod  been  recently  found  near  Abbeville,  and  which  resembled 
the  other  so  closely  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  them  cn- 
gnived.  Moiigez  re-oonsidered  the  question,  and  again  pronounced 
them  Roman— y<?  let  eroit  RommMt, 

"  After  Mongez  had  read  his  Memoim  <m  the  bronze  swords  before 
the  Institute,  his  opinion  received  a  singularly  remarkable  confirmation 
in  a  more  exact  and  complete  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
disooveriesi  which  he  obtained  from  a  Teiy  aeakus  and  able  sati* 
quary  of  AbbeviUe^  M.  TrauU^.  The  bronze  sword,  as  just  stated,  was 
found  in  the  turbary  at  Heilly  along  with  the  skeletons  of  a  man  and 
a  hone,  and  by  the  sword  were  four  bmsB  coins  of  the  Emperor 
Gtouadla,  who,  as  is  well  known,  reigned  from  kj>,  211  to  217.  This 
sword,  therefore^  was  that  of  a  Roman  cavalry  soldier,  not  older,  and 
pcrhapH  a  little  later,  than  this  reign,  who  had  sunk  in  the  bog  to 
which  the  turbary  had  succeeded.  The  histozy  of  two  of  the  other 
swords,  found  in  a  turbary  at  Pequigny,  near  AbbcTille,  was^  if  any- 
thing^ still  more  curious.  A  large  boat  was  found,  which  had  eyidenUy 
sunk,  and  in  it  were  several  skeletons.  One  of  these  had  on  his  head 
a  bronse  casqne,  or  helmet,  accompanied  with  the  remuns  of  the  other 
accoutrements  of  a  soldier.  The  bronze  sword  lay  by  his  side,  and 
with  it  some  Roman  coins,  some  of  which,  if  not  all,  were  middle  brass 
of  the  Emperor  Mazentins,  who  reigned  from  306  to  312.  Another 
similar  sword  was  found  in  the  tuibary  outside  the  boat,  which  would 
appear  to  haye  been  sunk  in  a  skirmish  after  some  of  its  crew  had 
been  killed  in  it  -  We  learn  hero  that  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  wars  and 
troubles  which  agitated  Gaul  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Christ,  wero  armed  with  these  bronze  swords  which  some  have  so  in> 
geniously  supposed  to  have  been  brongfat  into  this  island  by  the 
Phflonicians,  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  beforo  the 
Christian  era.  From  the  time  of  If  onges,  the  French  antiquaries  have 
regarded  the  bronze  swords  as  Roman. 

I  have  thus  eropt  on  from  one  little,  though  significant,  &ct  to 
another,  imtU  it  seems  to  me  tolerably  dear  that  they  all  point  to  one 
conclusion,  that  the  bronze  swords  found  so  often  in  different  parts  of 
western  and  northem  Europe  are  Roman ;  that  is»  that  they  were  all 
either  of  Ronum  manufacture,  or,  at  the  least,  copied  from  Roman 
models.  I  consider  that  this  evidence  is  sufficiently  strong,  \mi  st  ill  it 
will  be  worthy  of  inquiry,  wheth^  it  be  confirmed  by  pictorial  delinefr* 
tions  on  Roman  monuments.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  tittle  lal  x^iu" 
wc  iniirht  liring  together  a  mass  of  corroborative  evidence  of  this  de- 
scription which  would  be  quite  irresistible,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
pressuig  engagements  of  a  different  character  will  not  at  present  allow 
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me  to  undertake  that  laljour  myself  to  ita  full  extent.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  i)rotlucc  a  few  very  Hati.sfactory  sanij>le8  of  it — and  I 
will  only  tj\ke  them  in  two  classes  of  such  monuments. 

■*  First,  as  to  the  sculptures  on  stone,  the  figure  of  a  Roman  8f)ldier, 
gencnijly  on  horseback,  is  a  common  adjimct  to  sepulchral  inscriptions 
foimd  in  the  liom;m  cemeteries.  Unfortunately,  the  soldier  usually 
hi\s  his  sword  by  his  side  in  its  sheath,  and  although  the  sha|>e  of  the 
sheath  would  leiul  us  to  l)elievo  that  they  did  hold  blades  of  the  different 
known  forms  of  the  bronze  swords,  yet  wo  caimot  insist  uj)on  it.  If 
the  sheath  were  miule  of  the  form  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf-shai)ed  sword, 
of  course  the  blade  could  not  V)e  drawn  out,  it  is,  therefore,  represented 
in  one  unifitmi  shajK),  distinpiished  only  from  any  ordinary'  scabbiu^ 
by  iKjing  short.  However,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  hiive  seen  one  or  two 
of  these  sculptures  in  which  the  Roman  soldier  held  the  sword  drawn, 
and.  in  which  it  was  clearly  lejif-8ha|)ed  ;  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
put  my  Iiands  upon  them.  If  any  one,  however,  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  over  the  plates  of  that  reiuliest  of  all  books  of  reference,  the 
p<ire  Montfaucon's  Antiquiie  Ej-jduiuee^  he  must  be  convinced  of  the 
absurdity  of  denying  that  these  swords  are  Roman.  In  the  sculptures 
on  the  arch  of  Constimtine  at  Rome,  about  contemjx)rary  with  the 
bronze  swonis  found  neiu-  Abbeville,  and  described  by  Mongez,  the 
Roman  soldiers  ivre  evidently  armed  with  the  leaf-shaped  swords,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  fonns,  a  circumstance  which  brings  mto  immediate 
reUition  the  forms  and  the  metal  

•*  We  see  at  a  ghuice  that  the  dagger  with  which  C'tesar  was  slain  wjis 
identical  in  ever)'  piuticular  with  those  found  in  the  tumuli  of  Britain, 
which  some  anti(iuaiies  are  now  ascribing  to  the  remote  age  of 
PhoBnician  colonies ! 

*  "Thus  we  see  that  the  bronze  swonis,  the  brtrnze  shields,  the  bronze 
tj^irs,  the  bronze  daggers,  which  have  l>een  found  in  Britain,  are  all 
Roman  in  character.  The  so-calle<l  'celts,'  chisels,  etc.,  bear  the  siune 
character  with  the  weapons,  and  are  sometimes  found  with  them,  and 
probfibly  continued  in  use  later.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  not  a 
bit  of  bronze  which  hius  been  found  in  the  British  islands  l)elong8  to  an 
older  date  than  that  at  which  Ctesar  wrote  that  the  Britons  obtained 
their  bronze  from  abrt>ad,  meaning,  of  course,  from  Gaul,  are  utunttir 
impfyrialo.  In  fact,  tliese  objects  in  bronze  were  Roman  in  character, 
and  in  their  primary  origin. 

And  who  has  ever  brought  forward  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Romans  did  not  use  bronze  for  their  weapons  ?  Pliny  tells  us  that,  in 
the  treaty  which  concluderl  the  war  between  Porsena  and  the  Romans 
after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Tart]uins,  that  is  about  five  hundred  years 
l)efore  Christ,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Romans  thenceforth 
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should  use  iron  for  nothing  but  agricultural  purposes.  Our  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  tliut  time  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to  enable  \ia 
to  judge  what  was  the  cauiio  or  the  ol>ject  of  this  stipulation,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  swords  were  not  made  of  iron,  and  they  nuist,  there- 
fore, have  been  made  of  bronze.  This  stipidation  contmucd  in  force 
during  some  tlu*ce  centuries,  and  it  was  only  after  the  second  Punic 
war,  we  are  told,  that  the  llomans  began  to  adopt  the  form  and  material 
of  the  sword  as  it  was  in  use  among  the  Spaniards.  Polybius  tells  a 
curious  anecdote  relating  to  the  great  victory  obtained  by  the  l\(*iiians 
over  the  Gauls  during  the  consuhite  of  Caius  Fliuuiiiius,  a  little  luore 
tliaii  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He  infonns  us  that  the  Gaula 
were  urmcd  with  lonir  pointless  swords,  which  they  used  only  in  htrikiiig 
the  enemy,  wliile  tlie  Ivoinans  used  short,  ^?tit^,  puiuteil  swonls,  with 
wliieli  they  st-abbed  at  the  face  ;ui<l  person.  When  the  (Jauls  struck 
Laixl,  the  blade  of  the  sword  became  ^iu  much  bent  tliat  the  soldier  had 
to  strai.u:htc'n  it  with  his  foot  before  ho  could  strike  unuther  blow.  The 
Roniaii  utHcers,  having  observed  this,  directed  the  soldiers  to  close  \i\xm 
the  ranks  of  the  Gauls,  and  thrust  vigorously  ai  their  bodies  and  faces 
before  the  latter  had  time  to  recover  the  use  of  their  swoids,  and  by 
this  nianaiivre  the  great  inet[uality  of  numbers  was  partly  com- 
pensated  

**  When  Sir  John  Lubbock  (p.  35)  says  that  1  "  lay  much  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  bronze  weapons  have  i;enerally  been  found  near 
Koman  stati^nis  and  Roman  roads,"  he  has  apjdied  to  the  weaj)ons 
what  I  had  Siiid  of  a  rather  tlitferenl  object.  Diuring  aires  when  travel- 
ing was  neither  quick  nor  sale,  and  people  seldom  took  long  journeys 
unnecessarily,  they  had  to  depend  for  many  even  of  the  necesiiaiics  of 
life  upon  men  who  carried  them  roiuul  for  sale  period icallj',  and  a 
multitude  of  j>e(>|»lt'  ^j^aiued  their  living  as  itinerant  tmders  and  nianu- 
factureiu  It  was  a  practice  general  thi\»ughout  the  middle  a^es,  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Romans,  and  the  very  utility  of  such  dealers 
firmed  their  protection  against  injury  and  interniption.  AVe  find 
abundiint  tiaces  rif  this  pmctice,  curiously  enough,  in  rela(i->n  to  the 
bronze  swords  iuul  hatchets.  These  consist  in  discoveries  of  deposits, 
usually  of  an  earthem  vessel  for  nieltin^  bronze,  of  which  there  is 
sometimes  a  residuum  at  the  bottom,  of  moulds  for  casting  the  imple- 
ments, and  generally  of  some  broken  swords  or  other  bnnize  imple- 
ments, no  doubt  intended  U>  he  melted  down  for  metal,  and  of  similar 
articles  entire,  constituting  stock  in  trade.  Now  my  renuuk  was,  that 
these  tools  and  st')ck  of  itinenuit  bronze  mamifacturors  are  almost 
always  found  near  a  Koman  road,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lloman 
station,  and  that  therefore  we  are  justified  in  considering  them  as 
Koman  subjects,  who  had  travelled  along  the  Koman  roads,  and  rested 
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at  those  sfx^ts  fur  personul  or  Kiail  n  iis<»ns  whh^h  are  unknown  to  us. 
Difjeoveries  of  Kiich  deposits  have  Immh  vi  rj  tiuiiu'nm.s  in  lii  iliiin,  Gaul, 
Switzerland,  aii'l  '^  ruuiny.  T  not  uwaro  if  they  have  lieeu  found 
on  the  other  C  'Ultiiea  of  the  ciapiiv.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  a 
quantity  of  111'. nze  celts,  huih  entire  iui'lbrokcn,  Wiis  found  near  the 
f«><>t  of  the  VVrekin  in  Shrujwhire,  not  far  iroui  the  great  Roman  road, 
the  Wutling  Street  ;  another,  amoncr  wliicli  there  were  fnigments  of  a 
lm>nze  swonl,  at  Sittingbuunie,  uu  the  Keutihli  j^>ri  i(in  uf  the  Watling- 
street  ;  a  thir  l,  rougistintr  of  hronzo  punehes,  chisels,  and  other 
implements,  ^urh  st  vt  nil  pie  ces  of  unused  met^U,  one  of  which  was 
evidently  the  residuuui  of  thr  melting-pot,  at  Attleborough  in  Norr«*lk, 
on  the  lloman  n)ad  1»«  two,  n  Thotford  and  Norwicli  ;  a  foiu'th,  consist- 
ing of  sixty  Inonzo  clii-cl>,  » to.,  with  a  portion  of  a  bronze  sword  and 
a  piece  (»f  hn^nze  which  Jigain  appearefl  to  l>e  tiic  residue  from  melting, 
aU  coiitaiiK-d  in  an  cfirthen  pot,  at  Weaton  in  Yurk:shire,  on  the  road 
from  Old  Multon  (where  tliere  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  town)  to 
York.  It  is  not  nccessan,'  to  cnumemto  any  further  examples.  Sir 
John  Lubl)ock  seeks  to  exphiin  tlic  j'o^ii'on  (.f  t  hese  finds  by  Rupjio«ing 
that  the  R(»man  rouda  were  laid  ujxjn  older  Ih  iti^h  ro  ids,  but  this  is 
an  objoctiou  to  width  I  cannot  listen  miiil  he  iuiiii_'>i  nie  the  sliirhtest 
snb-tantia!  ovidi'Hcc  that  mch  was  the  ease.  To  me,  these  "  finds'* 
alout  an-  sutHri«  iit  to  explain  a  fact  which  Sir  .lolm  hardly,  or  only 
feeblv,  dniii  .^,  the  idcntitv  of  forms,  and  not  mere  similaritv,  of  all 
tliesc  bronze  swords,  in  whatever  part  of  Europe  they  are  found.  I 
CJinnot  imn-jine  that  any  one  will  Kdieve  that  tliia  identity  of  fonn, 
in  the  re  alt  of  chance,  but  thcv  must  have  been  derived  from  one 

'  ft 

'J*  ui  'al  c  ntre  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  ra<lius  tin-ouLdi  which  they 
art  srattt  red,  it  was  only  the  lloiiia?!  emjiin-  that  couM  have  supjtlicd 
such  a  centre.  It  is  nousriist-  to  Mijipose  that,  lu'uught  into  Britiiin  at 
a  remote  antl  obsi  ure  period  liy  the  Phoenicians,  they  could  have 
spread  in  this  manner.  Tlie  whole  iiiyf?terv,  thou,  is  di'^pfdl^'d  by  the 
pT^oceiM lings  of  the.->r  itinei  anr  manufacttirers,  who  must  have  iM-en  very 
numerous,  and  who  wi  nt  not  fmly  to  the  limits  of  the  Ie>nian  prei- 
vince,  but,  no  doubt,  penetrated  into  the  surroimding  countries,  and 
made  wennons  for  their  inhabitants.  Tt  was,  for  those,  theeiiaiest  way 
of  obtainiiiLT  wea]>ons.  Swords  were  so  rare,  and  so  valued,  amonir  tlio 
Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  that  they  lulieved  them  to  liave  been 
forged  b}-  the  gods ;  and  1  l)cg  to  state  that  the  arms  which  the  gods 
forged  were  made  of  iron.  Tliere  are  many  reasons,  into  which  T  wdll 
not  now  enter,  lor  believing  that  it  wji.s  a  subject  of  honour  and  gh  ^ry, 
among  the  different  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race,  for  a  man  to  pos 
sess  a  sword;  and  hero  the  "  li.irliarian"  had  a  chance  of  ijettiuLT  a 
fiword  to  wear  by  his  side  at  not  so  great  an  expense  of  w  ealth  and 
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trouble  M  if  it  had  been  made  by  the  gods,  and  he  no  doubt  profited 
lai^ely  by  it.  And  then,  the  barbarians,"  oontraxy  to  the  Roman 
practice,  buried  their  weapons  with  the  dead,  in  conacquenoe  of  which 
we  find  in  their  gmves  a  Bufficienoy  of  those  weapons  to  fill  our  mu- 
aeums,  while  we  only  inck  up  one  now  and  then  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Such  is  the  case  with  Ireland,  where,  by  the  way, 
it  has  been  somewhat  too  hastily  asserted  that  the  Roman  anns  never 
penetrated,  seeing  that  we  know  little  of  the  hi&tory  of  our  islands 
under  the  Romans, — that  Juvenal,  speaking  as  of  a  fact  gcnci-ally 
known,  asserts, — 

"  Ama  qnidem  ultm 
latom  JuvenuB  jaomovimiu"* — 

and  that  Roman  antiquities  are  now  found  in  Ireland.   Such  is  the 

ease  with  Scandinavia,  and  also  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe 

bordering  upon  the  Roman  provinces.   It  has  been  alleged  that  some 

of  the  ornamentation  of  the  Scandinavian  bronze-work  is  not  Roman 

in  its  charocter,  which  is  true — but  why  I  It  is  not  probable  that  an 

enterprising  people  like  the  Scandinavians  would  be  satisfied  to  remain 

long  dependant  on  the  precarious  supplies,  as  they  must  have  been  at 

such  a  distanoe,  of  wandering  merchants,  and  they  would  soon  learn 

to  imitate  what  they  had  seen  done  by  others.  Roman  ornamentation 

and  design,  in  their  hands,  would  soon  undaigo  degradation,  until  it 

took  a  diaraoter  of  its  own,  just  as  it  4id  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

and  among  the  Germans,  and  indeed  among  all  the  other  non-Roman 

peoples  into  whose  hands  it  fell   I  have  always  held  the  belief  that 

the  maas  of  the  Scandmavian  ornamented  bronse  is  nothmg  more  than 

the  development  of  Roman  popular  art  under  the  mfluence  of  barbaric 

taste;  and  I  think  this  will  hardily  be  denied  by  any  one  who  is 

fomilkrly  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  spirit  ef  Roman  art" 

Mr.  Wright  concludes  as  follows  t — *^  I  will  only  repeat  the  belief, 

en  which  I  have  always  insisted,  that  in  this  part  of  the  woild  the 

use  of  bronse  did  not  precede  that  of  iron,  and  I  believe  that  I  am 

fiilly  supported  in  this  view  by  the  opinion  of  our  great  metallurgist, 

my  friend  Dr.  Percy.    At  the  time  of  OsBsar's  invasion,  as  that  great 

warriw  and  statesman  declares  deliberately,  the  only  bronze  known  to 

the  Britons  was  imported;  of  course  from  Gaul,  and  it  could  not  have 

ODme  in  largo  quantities.    The  Britons  could  not  have  made  bronsc 

themselves,  for  I  am  satisfied,  by  my  own  researches  among  our 

ancient  mines,  that  no  copper  was  obtained  in  this  island  until  it  was 

found  by  the  Romans.    I  am  informed  that,  instead  of  being  easy,  the 

process  of  mining  copper  or  tin,  and  preparing  bronze,  is  very  comj)li- 

caUd  and  difficult  ;  whereas  the  snu  ltintr  of  mm  is  extremely  easy, 

and  in  some  pai'tti  of  our  island,  as  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  the  iron  oi*c 
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presented  itRclf  on  tlio  surfuco,  and  in  a  form  which  could  not  fiiil  to 
draw  the  attention  of  men  who  knew  anj-thing  about  metals.  I  con- 
fess that  T  only  look  upon  the  modem  myth  of  the  colonisation  of  this 
,  isbmd  by  the  Phoenicians  as  unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  serious 
antiquary.  It  is  based  upon  specidations  which  have  no  historical 
fiiundation.  In  these  new  questions  which  are  agitated  by  men  of 
science,  we  must  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  remote  period  of  archceo- 
logy  of  which  we  have  no  practiciU  knowledge,  with  a  very  profoimd 
knowledge  of  the  subsequent  historic  period  ;  whereas  this  new  ^hool 
of  antiquaries  prefer  contemplating  altogether  the  doubtful  period 
Bpecidatively  from  the  utterly  unknown  period  which  preceded  it,  to 
going  back  to  it  from  the  known  period  which  followc  d.  Indeed,  I 
fear  that  far  too  much  of  prehistoric  archteology,  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
presented  to  us,  rests  only  upon  a  mint  of  knowledge  of  what  is 
historic." 

We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Wright  in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
think  he  has  done  a  good  service  in  pointing  out  this  hcL 


NILSSON  ON  THE  BAONZE  AGE. 


Thbkb  decades  have  nearly  eh^ised  since  Sven  Nilssonf  the  eminent 
Swedish  anthropologist,  published  a  large  work  **  on  the  primttivo  in- 
habitants of  Scandinavia,  etc."*  The  book  now  before  us  is  the  first 
part  of  a  new  and  enlsiged  edition,t  which  Frof.  Nllsson  is  publishing, 
and  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  bronze  age.  The  fundamental 
theoiy  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  first  section  amounts  to  nothing 
lees  tiian  this — that  neither  the  Celts  nor  the  Goths  introduced  civilis- 
ation and  bronse  into  the  North,  and  especially  into  Scandinavia,  but 
the  jPheeniciaiM,  who  established  factories,  built  temples,  introduced 
Beal-wonhip,  and  remamed  in  Scandinavia  for  so  long  a  period,  until, 
by  intennixtare,  they  became  gradually  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the 
native  population. 

That  su<^  a  theoiy,  so  contrary  to  all  current  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  and  must  greatly  stagger  the  arehieologist,  historian,  and 

•  Skandinaxnska  Nordent  Ur-Jnvnnare,  I'tt  F'-rsO  i  KomparaHva  Ethnn- 
grajien  och  ett  Bidrag  tUl  MenniskoslatfUls  Utvecklings-HUloria,  Lund.,  1838-' 
1848.  "  The  P^nmitive  Inhabitaats  of  Scandinavia";  an  ISbm^  in  Compara- 
tive Ethnography,  and  a  ContribatiOB  to  the  History  of  the  Development  of 
the  Human  Species. 

t  Andra  omarMade  od^  HUakta  «p|iki^n.  Brons&ldem  (Stockholm.  1862). 
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even  the  anthropulugist,  is  no  more  than  may  be  expected.  Whether 
or  not  the  /octe  of  our  author  may  turn  out  to  be  JkHont;  whether 
his  bromte  tmrdt  are  only  daggen,  as  the  antiquarian  will  have  it, 
must  he  solved  by  archaic  anthropology.  Whether  the  account  he . 
gives  of  Pytheas*  visit  to  the  north  will  satisfy  the  historian,  may  be 
doubted.  Thi»  much  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  work  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  curious  hifoniiatiim,  the  result  of  great  research,  con- 
veyed in  a  most  attmctive  style.  The  evidence  by  which  our  veteran 
anthropologist  supports  his  theory  may  be  defective,  but  it  cannot  be 
sneered  down,  and  must  be  seriously  refuted.  As  no  translation  of 
this  interesting  work  has  yet  appeared  in  England,*  we  feel  sure  that 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the  subjoiued  version  of  some  of  tho 
more  imjMirUuit  pahsagc^,  which  will  convey  a  fiur  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  book.  Wo  trust  that  our  author,  now  an  octogenarian,  may  be 
spared  to  Bee  the  completion  of  his  work.  Ho  has  our  wannest  sym- 
pathy and  good  wishetj  for  the  suoceSB  of  his  undertaking. 

The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  treat  first  of  the  bronze-age  arc, 
first,  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  published  amongst  us  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  aecoiully,  b<'cause  I  have,  during?  the  last  few  yeai-s,  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  been  engaged  in  its  study. 

**I  may  be  accused  of  boldness  in  ex[tivs:^iiij;  my  conviction  that  our 
pretended  knowledge  aa  regards  the  pre  historic  period  of  the  Hcandi- 
navian  Nortli  consists  merely  of  ])hilo80phical  speculations  and  poetical 
fictions,  devoid  of  any  real  basis.  It  has,  therefore,  long  been  niy 
wish  to  treat  the  pre-historical  period  of  Scandinavia  according  to  the 
same  compamtivu  method  as  applied  to  the  so-ciilled  bronze  age.  1 
trust  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  admit  that  the  results  an-ived 
at  are  not  based  upon  loose  hypotheses,  V>ut  upon  undeniable  tiicts. 
Anu»ng  the  facts  here,  ft)r  the  first  time,  I  believe,  adduced  iis  pr(x>fs,  1 
would  hunt  ion  the  following: — 1.  That  the  emblems  upon  the  bron/x* 
weapons  arc  traceable  to  Phainiciaand  Egypt,  the  places  of  their  origin, 
2.  That  tiie  swords  embellished  with  these  emblems  have  short  hilt.s, 
about  two  incbes  and  two  lines  long,  whilst  the  swonls  with  hilts  tiiree 
inches  long  are  not  eml)ellished  with  end)lems,  the  cause  of  which 
I  endcnvoured  to  explain.  3.  Tiiat  bronze  culture  and  Baal  WMJ.^liip 
were  contempomneous  in  the  north.  4.  That  in  Mnssilia,  the  home 
of  Pytheas,  IMHe)i;ri:iii  I'aal  w ui'bhip  existed.  5,  That  the  UHtuiid 
phenonu  iia  wliich  ryLlieu,s  compares  to  a  s«>-called  sea-lung,  occui:>  an 
uiially  HI  tlic  ijorth.  0.  That  the  Phcunicians  introduced  into  the 
north  ngrieultiire,  ))eer-l»reuiiiu:,  and  the  pre])aration  of  lut  ad.  7. 
That  the  IMiaMiicians  had  left  behind  traces  of  Orientul  cust^^nis  vvhicii 

*  An  t  xcelk'Ut  trausiiitiuii  iuU>  (jSuriuau  hus  bot^ii  publisliud  in  Uamburg, 
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have  porsfsted  In  historical  times  in  Hcvernl  rcjioiLS  of  Northern  »md 
Western  Kiimpe.  b.  That  in  the  foiii-th  century  beforu  Christ  there 
existed  hi  En'jrlaud  a  Baal-temple.  And  fiirthur,  since  Movers,  in  his 
learned  intei'j)retation  of  the  Phounieian  st<  »ne  tahlct  in  Marseillefl,  has 
shown  the  analogy  suhsisting  between  tlic  I'liojnician  and  Hebrew 
ritual,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  why  the  Phajnician  templc-vessels 
found  in  the  north  arc  such  as  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 

**  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  demonstrate  that  tlic  peojjle  who  intro- 
duced bronze  must  have  been  of  a  stock  foreign  to  the  north  and  the 
west.  Of  this  we  can  easily  convince  ourselves  by  examining  a  collec- 
tion of  bronze  swords  and  the  length  of  their  hilt8 ;  for  it  is  quite 
clear  that  these  hilts  must  have  been  so  shaped  that  the  people  could 
handle  them.  .  .  .  On  close  examination  we  find  tluit  all  swords  with 
Bhort  hilts  arc  embellished  with  ornamental  decorations,  whilst  all 
Bworrln  with  hilts  three  inches  h)ng  have  no  embellishments,  and  are 
evidently  of  inferior  worknian>!iip.  This  fiict,  mciitioned  l)efore,  wiva 
fiilly  (  oiitinnud  by  my  recent  examination  of  the  museums  of  Stock- 
hohu,  Lund,  and  Copenhagen  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  accidental.  The 
length  of  the  hilts  necessarily  indicates  the  breadth  of  the  hands  which 
grasped  them,  ^\llen  we  inquiro  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  swords 
were  first  introduced  by  the  foreign  colonists,  we  must  come  to  the 
oondusioQ  that  it  was  that  sort  with  short  hilts  and  oriental  embel- 
lishments, which  may  be  traced  to  Phoenicia  and  KgA  pt,  and  cainiot 
have  originated  in  Europe.  If  it  be  anumed  that  the  first  oolonista 
introduced  long-hilted  swonls  without  ornamentation,  and  subsequently 
adorned  them  with  oriental  figures,  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could 
here  have  acquired  the  oriental  art,  and  how  their  hands,  whioh  wefe 
first  br<  ad  like  our  own,  should  have  shrunk  and  become  namiw,  and 
BO  have  become  apt  to  grasp  the  hilts  of  the  ornamented  swords.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  colonists  who  arrived 
iimuixed,  bringing  with  them  their  embellished  articles,  may,  and  must 
in  the  course  of  time  have  become  intennixed  with  the  natives,  and 
that  their  descendants  have  very  gradually  approached  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  natives.  That  this  alteration  must  have  been 
effected  very  gradually  is  clear,  and  hence  we  find  Ixansitional  swords. 
We  find  these  swords  with  embellishments  which  approach  in  length 
the  long-hilted  sword ;  and  swords  without  oniamentation,  approach- 
ing, by  the  shortness  of  their  hilts,  the  embellished  swords.  We  are 
thus  enabled,  on  examining  a  bronxe  collection,  to  distinguish  the  ob- 
jects of  the  oldest  period  of  the  bronze  age  from  those  of  an  interme* 
diate  or  recent  period  .  .  .  Fortunately,  connected  with  the  j^hort^ 
hilted  swords,  are  tlic  small  bracelets  of  bronze  and  gold  belonging  to 
the  bronze  ag)e.    These  bracelets  are  frequently  so  small  that  no  adult 
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female  of  the  present  race  inhabiting  Western  or  Northern  Europe 
could  slip  them  over  the  hand.  They  thus  prove  that  the  females 
who  wore  them  must  have  had  hands  proportional;el j  as  narrow  aa  the 
males  who  used  the  ahort-hilted  swords  ....  It  results,  tiierefore, 
from  what  has  been  stated  in  respect  to  the  gradual  changes  in  the 
bronae  weapons,  that  the  Phmnieians  must  have  dwelt  in  the  north 
for  a  long  period  until  they  became  fused  with  the  natives ;  just  as 
has  been  observed  in  other  countries,  where  the  Fhmnidans  settled 
among  foreign  peoples,  and  where  they  also  ceased  to  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate nation  whilst  their  language  was  also  absorbed  in  the  native  tongu& 

"A  distinguished  philologist  of  Dublin  expressed  his  conviction  that 
no  Phcmiciana  had  ever  settled  in  Ireland,  as  no  Semitio  words  are  to 
be  found  in  the  old  language  of  the  country.  I  respect  the  conviction 
of  every  one,  but  I  cannot  share  this.  In  Greece  the*  only  traces  of 
the  Phoenician  language  are  found  in  some  local  names.  There  are 
also  stated  to  exist  many  traces  in  Ireland  which  remind  us  of  the 
Phceuicians  and  their  worship.  Some  of  these  traces  are  also  found 
in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marseilles  there  are  found 
neither  in  the  Italian  nor  in  the  Fnmch  Semitio  words,  and  yet  it  is 
known  that  at  the  last  place  Phcmician  priests  performed  their  wordiip 
in  the  Phcenician  language. 

"  Somebody  has  objected,  that  though  it  may  have  been  a  people 
with  narrow  hands  who  introduced  bronze,  they  may  possibly  have 
been  a  Hindoo  peopl&  To  this  I  reply  that  the  ornamentations  be- 
tray their  origin.  We  never  found  anything  like  it  among  Hindoo  or 
Indo-Germanic  peoples ;  whilst  among  the  Phomicians  and  Egyptians 
we  may  trace  t^m  back  to  the  remotest  period  as  far  as  the  memory 
of  man  reaches.  I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  bronze  has 
been  introduced  into  the  north  by  the  Phconicians ;  that  they  them- 
selves  have  brought  it,  and  that  tiiey  have  dwelt  here  during  a  long 
period.  ....  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  When  did  l^e  bronze 
period  first  commence  in  the  north  t  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  to  this  question ;  though  proofs  have  been  already  ^^iven 
that  it  commenced  in  the  north  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  was 
generally  imagined.  Apirt  from  the  proofb  already  given,  that  the 
Phoenicians  traded  at  a  very  remote  period  with  Western  Europe,  we 
have  imdoubted  evidence  of  their  having  had,  at  an  equally  remote 
period,  stations  in  southern  Sweden.  In  our  oldest  peat  bogs  in 
Schonen,  the  same  in  which  skeletons  of  the  aurochs  and  tortoise  are 
foimd,  indicating  a  period  not  much  distant  from  that  in  which  the 
Coast  of  Schonen  and  that  of  Prussia  were  yet  connected,  we  find 
flint  implements  and  ornaments  of  amber,  and  intermixed  with  them 
gli\ss  pearls,  which  prove  the  barter  trade  of  the  Phconicians  with  the 
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natives  at  a  tiiao  whcu  the  aurochs  auci  tiiu  tortoitie  still  iuhabitcd 
the  country.* 

**  It  a})j>o:\rs,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  hc  j^inning  of  the  bronze  period, 
or  itij  ei|uivalent,  the  commencement  of  tlio  trade  of  ihe  rhcenicians 
in  the  nortli,  lies  8(»  far  hack  that  we  \i.l\c  no  pro|)er  conception  of  it. 
This  much  seems  certain,  fli  it  the  trade  witii  the  North  w;us  cairied 
on  by  people  IroLii  Tvrc,  ami  is  luucli  older  lliini  ('artha;^e,  whieh 
Witrt  luuiided  eight  liundrcd  years  In^^fore  ('hrist.  'Die  tnule  was,  how- 
ever, continued  by  the  Ciirthacinian.s  and  the  Massiliaius.  How  loU{^ 
thm  jKjriod  continued,  and  when  it  ceaKe<l  in  the  north,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Tliere  are  many  i^ruimds  for  uttauming  that  it  coutiuuud 
for  a  very  long  period." 


ON  TlIK  OriKilX  OF  THE  GYPSIES. 
By  mCRA&D  S.  CHA&NOCK.  Ph.D.,  VS,A^  FJLQS.,  F.A.8.L. 

The  last  Tolume  of  TnuuaotioDB  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
Londont  contains  among  other  suljects,  a  paper  by  Mr.  GrawfUrd,  on 
the  origin  of  the  gypsies. 

After  asserting  ihaX  the  Hindu  origin  of  the  gypsies  has  of  late 
years  reoeiTcd  general  credence,  and  to  some  extent  justly",  the  author 
of  the  paper  forthwith  sets  to  woik  to  demolish  the  same  1 1 1  Mr. 
Oawftird  says: 

**The  evidence  yielded  hy  physical  form  wiO  certainly  not  prove 
the  gApsies  to  be  of  Hindu  origin.  They  are  swarthier  than  the 
people  they  live  among  in  Europe,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  asserted. 

The  Hindus  are  all  more  or  less  black  ;  and  assuredly  no  nation 
or  trilxj  of  Hindus  now  exi.sts,  or  is  even  ltno\^Ti  to  have  ever 
existed,  as  fair  as  the  gypsies  of  Europe.    It  is  nowhere  asserted  that 

•  "I  may  hero  quote  what  I  said  in  The  Primitive  Tnhahitaiits  of  the  North 
concoming  theso  giaaa  pearlB.  '  They  are  of  nulo  workmanship.  The  bole 
is  not  bored,  but  pierced  when  in  fasion  by  an  instrument  of  metal.  Tbero 
is  no  other  trace  of  poliBhing  than  that  the  projecting  edge  iB  sometimfle 
ground  off.  They  indicate  that  ghun-meltang  was  yet  in  its  infiuiey  j  bat  it 
can  hardly  be  asHumed  that  they  were  fiLbricatod  by  the  makers  of  stone 
Implements.  They  cL-arly  indi*.'ato  a  forci^  people,  which  traded  with  the 
savo^fo  natives  of  Scandinavia,  and  bartered  their  ^daas,  pearls,  etc.,  for 
amber,  fur,  and  other  produetH,  as  is  even  now  done  in  the  barter  trade  be- 
tween Europeans  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders.'  I  wrote  this  moxe  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and,  after  Anther  researdhes,  find  no  reason  to  ohange 
anythin^^  in  this  passage." 

t  Vol.      Nftw  Sories.  p.  26.  1865. 
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the  gv'psies  wore  a  blacker  people  than  they  now  are,  when  they  first 
arrived  in  Europe  above  406  years  ago.    In  the  features  of  the  face 

the  gypsies  certainly  reseiulile  Hindus,  but  so  also  do  all  the  genuine 

people  of  Europe.  The  Hindus  have  no  otlier  colour  of  the  eyes,  of 
the  hair  of  the  head,  and  of  tlic  beard  th;ui  Idack.  The  most  preva- 
lent colour  of  these  witJi  the  gypsies  is  dark,  liut  not  iiufreipiently 
there  are  to  bo  seen  with  them  grey  and  hhie  eyes,  fair  and  even  red 
hair — ^Uiat  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  integuments  which  is  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  European  race.    The  gy])sie8  are,  in  fact, 

a  mixed  rac^  and  in  blood  far  more  Europeans  than  Hindus."  

"  There  are  no  salient  points  of  j)hysical  character  that  will  give  to 
the  irypsies  a  descent  from  the  Hindus,  who  themselves,  but  fur  the 
black  c(»l<»uriii<4  matter  of  the  skiu  and  other  teguments  might  often 
pass  for  Kui'opcaus." 

Mr.  Cniwfurd  seems  to  assume  that  as  the  frypsics  are  not  absolutely 
black  tiiey  caimot  be  of  Hindoo  origin.  But  \  Hindoos  can  hardly  be 
considere<l  black.  The  only  real  black  people  are  tlie  nouT'^es.  the 
negroid  natiuiis  of  New  Holland,  Van  J3iemen's  Land  or  New  Guinea, 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  "tlu  r  ishuuls  of  the  South  Sea.  Many  of  the 
Hindoos  inhnbitiuir  the  iioj-theni  part  o\'  II 'ni  lii-tD.n  are  of  a  liL-^ht  olive 
colour,  and  it  is  murit  probable  that  from  llic  north  of  HindubUui  the 
gyjjsies  had  their  origin,  prissint?  into  Eury[»e  through  Afllilianistan 
and  Persia.  But  immted  that  all  iia'  Hindoos  are  really  blnck,  is  it 
not  possible  that  in  tht-  coui-so  of  their  wun  Urinirs  tlic  gypsit.'S  may 
have  intcnnnmeil  with  jk  Kidc  of  a  fainT  «'oni]»li'xion,  and  in  tiiiK'  have 
tht.'iiisr]  vcs  iu;i-ome  fairer  also  ?  Consids  rioL'  that  the  colour  of  tlic  skin 
dcpLiids  to  u  LMvat  extent  upou  the  texture  of  the  ccllidar  snlistancL' 
iunncdiatt  ly  undLT  the  skin,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasoiiuMc  to  suppose 
that  a  dilfi  rence  of  food,  climate,  and  otiu  r  exterior  circunistances  may 
in  time  iiave  liiui  eousiderai)le  etleet  upon  the  complexion  of  the 
g\'psies.  As  an  fnstanee  of  the  etleet  of  climate  and  chanLrc  of  lite  on 
the  hinn;ui  species,  we  need  only  compare  the  Yankees  of  the  present 
day  with  the  people  of  the  mother  country.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  a  question  whetiier  the  gA'psios  are  of  Hin  In  oriLnn,  as  whether 
they  oriirinated  in  Hindustan,  wliieli  eonUiuis  upwards  of  ten  miUions 
of  Ambs  and  I'ersiaus.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  paper  iroes  rather 
too  far  when  he  asserts  that  in  tin*  f<Mitnres  of  tiie  face  all  the 
i^'enuine  people  of  Euro|)e  resemble  Hindus.  Except  so  fir  as  tliey 
may  all  be  said  to  IteloULT  to  what  is  absurdly  tenned  the  (Jaucu^ian 
variety,  such  resendilan.cc  has  not  been  shown.  "It  is  in  lanuMiage,  then" 
(says  Mr.  ("rawfurd),  "chiefly  that  we  must  rely  for  evidence  of  the 
Hindu  origin  ()f  the  gypsies,  and  even  this  is  neith  'r  veiy  full  nor 
stitisfactor}'.  The  dialects  sjioken  by  the  diftereut  tribes  of  tliis  j)e<)ple, 
although  agreeing  in  several  words,  difter  very  materially  from  each 
other.    They  are,  one  and  all,  rude  and  imperfect  jaigous ;  for  the 
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gypisicH  i\rriveil  in  Euru])e  totally  ignorant  of  lcttci>i,  and  have,  conso- 
qut'utly  no  itconl,  lianlly  vwn  u  tnulition  of  tlieir  own  <jriirin."  Tho 
iiutlinr  of  tlie  |nipcr  wuul  l  si       here  to  adn»it  that  the  jn'jwies  d'nl  !i(>t 
orivrinate  in  Europe  ;  ami  if  they  did  not.  froni  whai  oliter  part  of  the 
giolie  did  tl»cy  have  their  <>i  i:,'in  1  We  havo  a^siin-i  iiy  no  evidence  of  tht-ir 
hnvinu:  come  from  America  ;  and  their  AtVaan  descmt  is  not  nmeh 
more  probahlc.    After  referring  to  iho  iutrnnixtun'  of   .ixigii  terms  in 
the  gj'psy  lancnmire,  and  to  parts  of  Hiudu.^tan  iliu  ""present  |«of»nla- 
tion  of  whieh  some  eiirhty  millions  as  not  hkely  to  have  furai?.iicd 
the  omiprrtmts  that  finally  became  gypsies,"  Mr.  Crawfunl  says  "the 
Jlindus  of  the  Punja]),  of  Monltan,  and  of  Scinde,  hoinLT  hordrr  natitais, 
and  speak inu:  distinct  languages,  are  naturally  those  to  whom  Euro- 
{H>an  writers  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  the  oiigiu  of  the  gy])sics. 
The  iirst  of  thtse.  speakinir  the  Hindi  or  ll!ndust4Uioo  toninie.  the  tnont 
current  of  all  the  languages  of  India,  peetns  npon  tlie  wholr,  the  most 
likely,  etc.,  etc.    >fr.  Cmwfurd  d<ies  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Hindi  and  Hindiistauf  nr^  ipiite  different  laTiiPia?!'"^.     There  is 
in<'eed  as  much  dilievenre  Ix  twrcn  the  latter  and  t!ie  loiuicr,  as  be- 
tween the  English  of  tlxj  prej^eut  day,  and  its  base,  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  the  Hindi  —a  Iit^ltu  sge  of  fivt*  diale  cts,  spoken  in  P.ahar,  Phojpur, 
lienares,  IJindral  an,  and  Delhi — nine  f  nths  of  the  words  are  of  Sanskrit 
origin  ;  wlu  Vi  as  in  tlie  Trdu  or  Hnidustum',  although  luised  upon  ono 
of  t!ie  Hin<ii  dialeer^  (periups  the  Jh'Aj'f  Jlliakd)  and  the  Pr.ikrit,  at 
lea.st  oiii  tliird  of  the  words  are  derived  tVom  Arabic  and  Persian;  and 
the  nniainder  from  (lu'/ar^thi,  Kaniata,  Tamil,  Telngu,  Malavi'daiu, 
Turkish,  Helirew,  Portuguese,  Greek,  Latin,  and  even  English.  Alter 
giving  a  list  of  the  crypsy  words,  in  all  1-3,  which  he  considers  trace- 
able te.  Hindi  or  Hiuduat^ui,  Mr.  Crawfurd  s;iy8  : 

**  Neither  the  number  nor  nature  of  tlu'  Indian  words,  be  they  San- 
skrit or  Hindi. — and  i  am  not  aware  that  there  are  imv  other  than 
these  found  in  tlir  .ryp'^y  language,  am  wamu)t  us  in  coneliiding  that 
it  is  an  Indian  t*nigui.r.  They  Jire,  hi  fact,  n(»t  greater  in  num!>eror  in 
character — not  more  essential,  than  are  the  Midayiui  words  in  the 
langiiages  of  the  j)eople  of  the  South  Sea  Inlands,  or  in  t)ic  Inngiuigc 
of  Madagascar ;  tougues  fimdamentiilly  diflferent  from  tho  Malay,  as 
well  as  fnmi  each  other,  and  sjxjken  by  men  difleienf  in  race,  i  may, 
indee<l,  further  add  that  the  Indian  words  which  exist  in  the  language 
of  the  gypsies  are  by  no  mean«  so  numerous  as  the  Latin  ones  wliich 
are  found  in  the  Welsh  juid  Ariuorican,  or  in  the  Irish  or  Gaelic,  'i'he 
mo&t  copious  vocalndarieb  of  the  gypsy  speech  hitherto  made  do  not 
amount  to  a  complete  langmige  at  all,  nor  indeed  to  the  fourth  part  of 
any  tongue,  however  meagre  and  rude.  Dictionaries  have  lieOi  already 
framed  of  the  language  of  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  which  contain 
three  times  iis  many  words  as  tho  Tocabiilary  of  Mr.  Borrow,  the 
fidlcst  that  has  come  under  my  notice.** 
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Tlic  words  rufcrrwi  to  by  Mr.  Cmwfuril  its  of  Hindti  origiu,  iiavc 
been  (loiivL'd,  lus  lie  shxh,  from  tliu  vocubukiry  of  Borrow,*  which,  at  a 
rough  guess  hiinlly  contains  more  than  2,260  words;  whcreuii,  had  the 
author  of  the  i>a])er  consulted  BischofTs  DeuUch  ZifteimerUches  Wiirter- 
bu<Ji,f  he  would  have  found  that  the  irypsy  laniniiitr*-'  contains  at  least 
4,500  word.s,  which  is  not  onlv  a  fourth  as  many  words  as  some  Ian- 
giuii^es,  l)ut  conaidcrably  more  words  tluiu  some  laogUiiges.|  Of  tlieao 
4,o00  words,  at  lea-st  one  fourth  may  be  traced  to  the  Hindustani', 
Bengali,  >SuHscrit,  Muluhar,  Miil.u,  etc  ;  the  remainder  beinj?  derived 
principally  from  the  Turkish,  (Jreek,  Latin,  (\»ptic,  SLivonic,  AValla- 
chian,  German,  etc.,  etc.  Kow,  when  it  is  taken  into  aec*junt  tluit  the 
gy|)sies  have  been  waTidcrin«r  among  peoples  speaking  difierent  lan- 
for  upwards  (4  luur  centuries,  it  is  really  surprising  that  they 
should  have  i)re.sened  ho  niucli  of  tlicir  native  tongue.  GrcllmaUy 
referring  to  a  vocnhular}  ctjiit.uned  in  his  work,  says: — 

"The  words  only  have  been  learnt  from  the  'jvpsies  within  these 
very  few  years;  consequently  at  a  season  when  tiiey  have  been  near 
four  centuries  away  from  Hindustan  among  people  who  talked  lan- 
guages totally  different,  and  m  whioh  the  g^  paiea  themflelTea  oonvened. 
Under  the  oonfltant  and  so  long  oontinued  influx  of  these  languages 
their  own  most  neooBsarily  ImTe  suffered  great  alteration,  more 
especially  as  they  are  a  people  entirely  raw,  without  either  "vniting 
or  literatiu'e.  One  word  after  another  muBt  have  crept,  from  the 
other??,  into  their  languajtrc  ;  consequently,  by  the  frecpient  use  of 
foreign  words  the  gypsy  word  of  the  same  sign  was  more  lurely  used, 
and  by  degrees  entirely  lost  ftom  their  reotdleotlon,  by  whioh  oir-* 
oumstanoe  the  original  composition  of  their  language  became  entirely 
deranged  ;  which  is  the  reason  why,  as  anybody  may  convince  them- 
selves by  inspection,  all  kinds  of  languages  and  idioms,  Tiu'kish,  Grecian, 
Latin,  Wallaehian,  Hun^rian,  Slavonic,  German,  and  others  make  part 
of  the  above  voeahnlar}  ,"  etc.,  ete.§ 

When  I  assert  that  at  least  one  fourth  part  of  the  gypsy  language 
may  l)e  traced  to  the  Tndiati  lauLTUiiu'cs,  I  am,  perhaps,  rather  under 
the  mark.  In  the  Mithridates  of  Adelun^'||  are  given  three  forms  of  the 
Lord's  pmyer  in  gypsy,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  The  latter  contains  64  words,  40  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  Hindustfini  and  other  languages  of  Hindustan.  Of  the  remain- 
iiifJT  24  six  occur  twice,  so  that  there  are  only  18  words  imaccounted 
for.  If  Mr.  Crawford  doubts  this  fact,  I  refer  him  to  Adeluug.  Did  tho 

*  OffptiM  ufSpain,  f  Ihiiesaii*  1887. 

X  The  liCancUcm  contains  not  more  than  16.000  words ;  the  Malay*  1^000; 
the  Hebrew,  6,642;  the  Hindi,  6,000;  and  the  Egvptian,  4,000. 

§  Historischer  i'ersuchungen  iiber  die  Zigeiiner  (Zweito  Auag.)»  Qdtting; 
1787,  of  which  there  are  fcraualations  in  French  and  £nglii>h. 

\\  By  Vatcr. 
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gypBi«8  beoomA  aoqiuuiited  with  the  languages  of  HmduBtaa  In  £un>pe  % 
It  would  be  ttbauid  to  stippoae  a  people  whoee  features,  maanen^custoiiiA, 
etc,  bespeak  their  oriental  origin,  suddenly  appearing  in  Europe  (like 
the  anned  men  who  spiung  from  the  dxagon's  teeth,  sown  by  Ckhdmus), 
and  speaking  languages  of  Indian  origin.  Mr.  Grawfiud  tells  us  that 
the  Indian  woxds  which  exist  in  the  gypsy  language  are  by  no  meaos 
to  nnmsKRia  as  the  Latin  ones  found  in  the  Welsh  and  Armorioan,  or  in 
the  Irish  or  Gaelio.  The  comparison  is  absurd  when  it  is  taken  into  so- 
coont  that  the  Izidi  contains  dO,000  words,  the  Welsh  about  40,000, 
the  Gaelic  about  23,000,  whOe  the  gypsy  does  not  exceed  4,500.  But 
what  would  it  prove  I  Say  that  not  more  than  one^ighth  of  the  gypsy 
language  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  that  one  half  of  the  words  found  in 
the  Celtic  languages  may  be  traced  to  the  Latin  (or  rather  Greek  and 
Latin),  still  they  are  languages.  Indeed,  oonsidering  the  ignorance 
displayed  by  Mr.  Crawfiird  in  his  paper  on  the  Celtio  languages,  read 
a  short  time  since  before  the  British  Association,  perhaps  the  less  Mr. 
Crawfixrd  says  on  those  languages  the  better.  The  author  of  the 
paper  ftirther  says : — 

"There  are  ubscnt  from  it  (the  irvjiHy  \fiu<ni:vrc)  also  terms  which 
ought  to  Im3  iuiiiiui,  if  the  gypsy  language  were  ot  inciiau  origin.  Thus 
the  name  fcnr  rioe  ttid  cotton,  the  peculisr  produets  of  India,  are  repre- 
sented, not  by  Hindu  words,  but  by  tenus  it  untraceable  origin.*  It  is 

the  ittime  with  the  names  for  wheat,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin;  objects 
familiar  to  the  Hindus  in  any  age  that  we  may  fancy  the  g}'psies  to 
have  eini^^mtcd  from  India.  In  the  same  manner  the  d  i  vs  of  the  week 
arc  not  Hindu,  hut  cither  fabriciited  or  drawn  from  Home  unknown 
ti>nLnie.  We  unss  iiitoLrether  the  niunes  of  the  Mieaven'  and  the  *hcll' 
of  Hindu  m^'thology,  although  liioy  aie  found  in  the  lauguugos  of  tiie 
remote  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean." 

As  I  have  Ixjforc  K;iid,  wiieu  we  take  into  fuvfinnt  the  1oTTj"th  of  time 
that  the  gypsies  Iwive  sojourned  in  Europe,  ami  tlie  nninerons  iangimges 
and  dialects  in  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  eonveiise,  it  does  not 
eecm  at  all  unresisomiblc  that  they  should  Iiave  cejtscd  to  uae  many  of 
their  native  wonltj,  and  that  they  Hhouhl  have  borrowed  others  from 
the  nations  tunong  which  they  liave  dwelt.  Although  the  ^y])sieshave 
no  native  name  for  the  metals  enumerated,  nor  for  wlieat,  rice,  or 
c/itton  ;  they  have  words  for  L'nM,  silver,  ))arley,  sugar,  salt,  milk,  water, 
and  tisb,  all  derived  tram  the  iimdustuni'.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gy|>siea  wear  shirts,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  if  tliey  have  any  u.sc 
for  the  word  cotton ;  and  they  doubtless  prefer  a  nice  young  pullet 
fruiu  the  farm-yard  to  either  rice  or  oatmeaL 

•  Why  imtractjable  ?  The  Gypby  word  for  "rice"  is  rei»o,  which  in  lior.  is 
reiz,  liat.  oryza,  Gx.  opv^a,  £th.  ret,  Arab  aroi. 
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"The  names  which  the  gypsies  have  usftumcd  themselves,  or  which 
havo  bceu  given  to  them  bj  stmngei^  (i^iys  Mr,  Crawfiird)  will  not 
much  holp  us  in  tracing  their  origin.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  traced 
to  any  Hindu  laii^^iuige." ....  "The  farthest  country  cmt  to  which 
we  can  trace  a  Hpecific  iiaiue  for  tlie  ^psies,  is  Persiii,  through  which 
thoy  must  have  passed  in  their  tniusit,  and  ill  wliicli  it  is  known  that 
they  sojourned.  I'iieir  name  in  Persia  is  Zeugari  and  Zinirarie  ;  this, 
through  the  Turkisli  wliich  has  adopted  it,  ia  the  source  oi'  most  of 
the  names  by  wliich  they  are  called  in  the  languages  of  Euix>j3e,  how- 
ever much  these  may  be  coimpted.  Thus  in  Moldavia  we  have  them 
as  Tzigani,  in  Himgarian  as  Chingari,  in  Germany  as  Zingener 
(Zigcuncrt),  in  Ittilian  under  the  diBerent  form  of  Zingari,  Zingani, 
Cingiiri,  and  Cingani ;  and  in  Portn^ruese  Cigari.  I  think  it  even 
liighly  proVwblo  that  the  most  frequent  name  which  the  gyjisies  jrive  to 
tl»emselve>,  Sicalo  or  Sicaloro,  is  no  dther  than  a  gross  c<>iruj»ti<>n  of 
the  l'ei"si»u  word."'  .  .  .  .  "lu  Ttirkey  they  take  the  name  of  Kum, 
which  ia  but  the  "Pesam  oorraption  of  the  Latin  Roma,  applied  by 
oriental  nations  to  the  Turkish  empire." 

The  appellatiou  lioin'i,  liowever,  rather  siLruitieH  "men",  and  ici 
most  probably  derived  from  the  Coptic.  Tlie  gypsies  hkewise  call 
themselves  Sinte,  perhaps  as  coming  from  the  banks  of  the  Siud'h, 
i.e.y  the  Indus  ;*  and  Kola,  aecording  to  some,  fix)m  tlie  Hindi  M/f, 
black;  but  this  latter  luuuc  may  bo  the  same  with  Koli,  Kooli, 
Kuli,  erroneously  Kollee,  the  appellation  of  a  wild  and  jiredatory 
tribe  in  the  forests  and  wilds  of  Guzerut ;  or,  perhapa,  even  fr«*m  the 
Sanscrit  lukiy  a  family,  race,  tribe.  In  the  eastern  provinees  of  Kho- 
rassan  the  gypsie;^  bear  the  name  of  Kanu^hmar,  and  in  ?>ome  parts  of 
India  Luli  or  Luri ;  ako  Kauli  (a  &u]>|»i.sed  cornipliou  of  Kabidi,  ».*•,,  one 
from  Cabul)  ;  and  Karachi.  The  gy psiie^i  of  Europe  correspond  in  their 
hjtbitii  with  the  curious  tril>es  called  Nht  s  or  Nat  ,'>,  who  live  by  feats  of 
dext^'rity,  sleight  of  Laud,  funuiie  tt  lling,  and  the  like  ;  and  arc 
nuiueroua  in  J'ongal,  Behar,  Bundelkuud,  Malwah,  and  (Jiizerat. 
They  are  commonly  known  (nays  a  late  wTiter)  by  three  names — 
1,  Nat,f  a  rogue,  one  who  leads  a  wandenng  life;  2,  lieria,  a 
dancer  or  tumhler,  Beriu,  a  female  dancer  or  songstress;  3, 
liiizigjir,  a  pkiyer  or  juggler.  The  two  tii"st  are  Hindi  names  expressive 
of  their  clianicters ;  the  thinl  i.s  a  Mohammed;ui  or  Urdd  aj>]>ellation, 
of  the  same  tribe,  from  the  ri  rs.;in  hdzij  play,  ffar,  an  affix  of  agency. 
The  Nuts  have  tw<»  languages  ;  one  for  the  use  of  the  craftsmen  i  f  the 
sect;  the  other,  general  among  men,  women,  and  children;  both  are 
based  upon  the  Hiadust^ut    The  first  in  general  is  a  mci'C  transposi- 

*  The  Gypsies,  in  their  language,  call  themadvea  Sind ;  and  their  hm- 
gaage  haa  hwn  found  to  reaemble  some  of  the  dialeete  of  indiaw— BMntoy 
Transactions,  1820. 

t  Sanakrit  nata,  a  dancer,  actor»  tumbler,  a  public  performer. 
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tioo  or  ^ange  of  syllables ;  the  seoond  is  a  sTstematio  convenioii  cf  a 
few  ktters.   The  following  is  a  specimen  of  both : — 


Hindu$idn£t  Form  1.  Form  2.  English. 

Ag  Ga  Eag  Fire 

iyhwe  Bngjia  B^ur  Houae 

Sona  NiL-so  Nona  '*  11 

Mas  Bariia  Nas  Mouth 

Omr  Muroo  Komr  Age 


According  to  Richardson,  the  Fanchpeeree  or  Budeea  are  considered 
as  appertaining  to  the  same  class  as  the  Bazeegurs,  and  are  also 
termed  Nut*,  Tliuy  differ  from  the  Bazeegurs  in  maiiy  points;  though 
probably  in  their  manners  there  will  be  found  a  stronger  similitude  to 
the  gypsies  of  Europe,  than  in  those  of  any  other  tribe. 

The  gypsies  also  resemble  some  of  the  tribes  of  Hindustan  in  their 
fondness  for  carricHL 

A  writer  in  A$.  Beg,^  ¥ol.  yii,  179,  says:  ^*  Both  tho  gypsies  and  the 
Nuts  are  gcuerally  a  wand^lng  race  of  beings,  seldom  having  a  fixed 
habihition.  They  have  each  a  language  peculiar  to  themselyes.  That 
of  the  gi  psies  ia  undoubtedly  a  species  of  Hindoostanee,  and  so  is  that 
of  tho  Nuts.  In  Europe  it  answers  all  the  puri)08C  of  concealment. 
Here  a  conversion  of  its  syllables  becomes  necessary.  The  gypsies 
have  their  king;  the  Nuts  their  Nanlar  Boulah  ;  they  are  equally 
fonned  into  companies,  and  their  peculiar  employments  are  exactly 
similar ;  viz.,  dancing,  singing,  music,  palmistry,  quackery,  dancers  of 
Dioukeys,  Ixjars  and  snakes.  The  two  bitter  professions,  fVoiii  local 
causes,  are  peculiar  to  tiic  Nuts.  They  ai'c  Ixjtli  cousidered  as  thicvos, 
at  least  that  diviaiou  of  the  Niit.s  whoso  luaniiers  cdiiie  nearest  tiie 
gj'jwies.  In  matters  of  rcligiuu  they  appear  equally  intiillci-ent,  and 
ail  for  food,  we  Ijunc  seen  that  neither  tho  gypsies  nor  the  Dudeea 
Nuts  are  ver)'  choice  in  that  particular,  and  thondi  I  Iiavo  not 
obtjiined  any  satisfactory  jn-oof  of  their  eating'  Innuan  Jlesh,  I  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  divest  my  ruind  of  its  suspicion  on  this  he.id.  Indeed 
one  Would  iiiaik  tiie  stomach  that  could  receive  without  nausea  a  piece 
of  putrid  jackid  could  not  well  retain  any  qualms  in  the  selection  of 
animal  food.  Though  in  the  Emydujjiedia  Britannicay  Grellmann'a 
theory  is  thought  slightingly  of,  the  similarity  of  language  being 
deemed  but  inconclusive  evidence,  yet  in  tliis  instance,  even  in  oj>pojii- 
tion  to  sucii  authority,  I  will  venture  to  consider  it  as  f'.iiining  a  basis 
of  the  most  substantial  kind.  Tt  is  not  the  accidental  coincidence  of 
a  few  words,  but  the  wli<»le  vocabulary  he  produces,  differs  not  so 
much  from  the  connrion  ////^'/u«/.*^«/<ee,  ari  ]>rovincial  dialects  of  the  same 
country  usually  do  from  each  other.  Grcllmaini,  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Ilimloostanfe,  lost  many  opi>ortumti©8  of  producing  tho 
proper  word  in  comparison  with  the  gypsy  one." 
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AiKtther  writer  aa^ :  '*  In  Tuikey  and  the  LoTant  the  gypeiee  m 
caUed  Tekingenet,  It  is  now  generally  bdievod  that  the  gypsies  mi- 
grated fh>m  India  at  the  time  of  Timur  Beg;  that  in  their  own  country 
they  belonged  to  one  of  the  lowest  castes^  whioh  resemble  them  in  their 
appeaianee,  habit%  and  espeeially  in  their  fondness  for  carrion  and 
other  undean  food.  Pottinger,  in  his  traTels,  saw  some  tribes  resem- 
bling them  in  Beloochistan,  There  is  a  tribe  near  the  months  of  the 
Indus  called  Tchinffonsi**  Mr.  Crawfurd  tells  us  that  the  language 
of  the  gypsies  contains  a  veiy  few  words  whioh  are  Hindi  or  Hindus- 
tani, without  being  at  the  same  time  Sanskrit ;  while  the  majority  of 
the  Indian  words  are  both  Sanskrit  and  Hindi,  but  in  the  mutilated 
form  of  the  latter.*'  Does  the  reader  comprehend  this!  I  do  not 
One  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Grawfurd  says  is  put  forward  as  a  reason  of 
the  supposed  Indian  origin  of  the  gA'psiea^  is  the  histoiy  of  their  mi- 
grations, but  this  is  assummg  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
conunenoes  with  statements  of  others  with  which  he  seons  partially  to 
agree,  but  which  he  afterwards  endeavours  to  refiite,  and  concludes 
his  paper  without  arriving  at  any  oondnsion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
gjTwies. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PARIS  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY.* 


At  the  meeting  of  May  5,  1864,  M.  Broca  gave  a  description  of  the 
deformed  cranium  found  at  Yoiteor,  which  he  observed  reminds  us  of 
the  most  extravagant  deformations  seen  in  the  crania  of  the  ancient 
iuhobitanlB  of  America.  M.  Bontt  presented  to  the  Society  a  treatise 
by  M.  Joulin  On  the  FM$  of  MammaU  He  said  that  three  car- 
dinal facts  were  the  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Jonlin  as  regarded  an- 
thropolog}'.  First,  That  the  human  pelvis,  even  in  the  most  degraded 
races,  difiered  completely  from  that  of  the  Sunlon  tribes,  mehidiug 
the  anthropomorphous  group ;  secondly,  That  the  pelvis  of  the  ne- 
groeu  had  noways  that  animal  form  ascribed  to  it  by  Yrolik  and  his 
followcra  ;  and  thirdly,  which  is  more  important,  That  it  is  absolutely 
incorrect,  that  in  the  negro  race  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
superior  inlet,  is  more  developed  than  the  transverse  diameter  (oon- 
trary  to  what  is  observed  in  the  white  race)  ;  that  the  prechnUnanee 
is  transverse  in  all  human  raee$,  and  that  the  varieties  of  the  shape 
of  the  f)elvis  in  animals  do  not  admit  of  making  this  anatomical  cha- 
nujter  the  baae  of  any  classification. 

*  Continuod  from  vol.  iii,  p.  3iid. 
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Vrolik  ami  Weber  have  asserted  the  lontiuiy,  but  M.  Jouliii  sjiys, 
that  they  are  in  coutradictiou  with  the  elemeDts  thej  have  them- 
selves furnished. 

M.  Pruner-Bey,  in  his  recent  wvrk  on  tlie  nL'L,n(»,  ai^'roes  witli  VroUk, 
Weber  and  Prichard,  though  lie  exjues.ses  his  opinioiiR  in  different 
terms.  In  his  Memoire  (p.  298)  lie  observes,  "  The  eraiiiuni,  imper- 
fectly balanced,  is  elonerated  from  in  front  bsickwanls  and  laterally 
comfjressed,  ns  is  the  tliomx  and  the  pelvis."  He  adds  (p.  304), 
"  The  pelvis  is  remarkai)le  for  its  lateral  compression  ;  the  bones  ai-e 
very  niftssive,  the  cavity  is  cuneiform,  and  inclined  from  tlie  tn^nt 
backwards."  Finally  (p.  336)  he  says,  "The  lateral  conijjivssion  of 
the  thorax  and  the  pelvis,  etc.,  are  characteristic  features  <»f  tiie 
NiLn-itian  race."  Now  it  is  evident  that  there  can  1m?  no  lateral  eom- 
prcsbion  without  tiie  ])redoniinanee  of  tiie  antero-[M.»sterior  diameter. 

M.  Juuliii  hof>ed  that  the  Society  might  ailord  him  an  early  opjjor- 
t unity  of  proving  his  afisortiuus,  not  from  books  but  from  nature 
itself. 

The  Secretary  then  jjpavc  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Thumam's  impoHant 
tmiti.se  "On  the  two  chief  forms  of  Ancient  British  and  Gaulish 
Cnmia,"  which  irave  rise  to  the  followhi'X  interesting"  discussion. 

^f.  Lagneau  wished  to  know  whether  Dr.  Thurnam  in  his  Memoires 
made  mention  of  the  local  distribution  of  the  two  kinds  of  monuments 
in  the  British  islanils;  for  the  jiresence  of  round  barrows  or  tumuli  in 
the  south-eastern  re^don  of  Kngland  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  would 
give  support  to  Dr.  Thumam's  opinion  that  the  latter  were  the  work 
of  a  people  come  from  Belgium.  It  is  known  that  tribes  who  set- 
tled in  the  south-east  of  England  had  Belgian  names.  One  of  these 
peoples  called  themselves  Bclirians  ;  another  bore  the  name  AtiX'bates, 
a  tribe  of  which  latter  inhabited  Belgiiui  CJaul  ( Artois).  In  Ireland, 
also,  the  Firbolg  occupied  the  south  of  that  island. 

M.  Broca  regretted,  that  owing  to  the  alwence  of  a  map  he  was 
iinable  to  follow  the  geographical  indications  of  Dr.  Thuiuam,  and  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  M.  Lagneau's  question. 

M.  Pruner-Bey  said  that  Dr.  Thumam's  treatise  had  raised  doubts 
a1x>ut  the  solution  of  certjiin  (piestions  which  we  had  reason  to  believe 
had  long  been  solved ;  that  he  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
ideas  of  this  his  eminent  colleague,  and  that  he  found  it  the  more 
necessary  to  refute  them  since  they  had  found  an  advocate  in  the 
person  of  their  respected  genend  secretaiy.  M.  Pnmer-Bey  then 
read  the  following  paper. 

Touching  the  question  of  the  pre-existence  in  £urope  of  bnichy- 
cephali,  there  is,  as  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  races  of  mankind, 
much  that  is  cert^n,  much  that  is  probable,  and  much  that  is  unoer* 
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tain.  What  is  certain  has  been  clearly  istablished  in  Seandiuavitu 
There  the  bnichyccphali  liiivc  preceded  the  dMlichocci'halic  peoples. 
There  the  former  are  charuct eristic  di'  the  aUme  j»eriod,  which  is 
sepanited  from  tlie  other  iKriods  by  the  absence  of  tlomestic  animals, 
excepting  the  dog.  Couseiiucnily  the  bracbyc^phalic  Kkull.s,  the  nl>- 
Bonc^  of  metals  and  domestic  aaimak,  corrtjspond  with  the  features  of 
the  stone  period  in  the  North. 

There  are  m  Southern  Europe  positive  traces  of  an  identically 
similar  stone  period.  Implements  made  exclusively  of  stone  or  bone, 
no  tnwjes  of  domestic  animals,  fragment*  of  htnnan  1  tones,  belonuring 
chiefly  to  a  bnichycephaiic  race,  are  found  in  Fnince,  Iklgium,  etc. 
But  ,  luj  reijirds  the  sncccssion  of  ages  in  Western  Europe,  science  does 
not  possess  facts  so  positive  as  those  relating  to  the  North.  I  mean  tliat, 
on  Icavinir  tlie  field  of  pakeontology,  the  separation  of  a^'-es  emmot  be 
so  clearly  demonstrated.  On  the  contrary,  we  tind  here  thu  marks  oi  a 
transition ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  confiiHiuu  concerning  the  successi<>n 
of  human  types  commences.  In  jioiiit  of  fact,  no  sooner  do  objects  of 
metal  appear,  than  they  are  found  either  intermixed  with  stone  imple 
ments,  or,  where  they  are  isolated,  they  are  also  fonnd  associated  with 
types  of  crania  resulting  iVuui  intermixture  (»f  the  two  races. 

Accident  may  give  rise  to  error.  Supposing,  for  instjincc.  that  in 
England  or  elsewhere  there  are  luimd  in  ^ves  a  certain  niunlK'r  of 
elongjited  skulls  exclusively  associated  with  stone  and  bone  imple- 
ments, and,  inversely,  brachycephalic  crania  aeo4im|)anie(l  by  metal 
objects,  we  might  then  feel  authorised  to  jis.scit  tlint  the  dolicho 
cephali  had  preceded  the  others,  fliis  this  really  happened?  Nearly 
all  English  anthro{H)logihlh  Hiip])ort  this  tiieory  ;  they  believe  that  the 
order  of  successiou  is  iu  their  country  iiwcrsely  that  of  Denmark.  But 
this  tiieory  is  open  to  objection. 

1.  Tlie  Celts  of  the  British  IslancLs  iiave  used  stono  weay !  us  down 
to  an  epoch  very  nearly  fipjiroaching  our  own.  In  Irisli  legends  the 
"  leah-milcadh"  («iing- stone  carried  in  the  girdle)  pi  ays  an  important 
part  in  the  poesy  of  the  bards.  The  various  tenns  for  spear  arc  also 
reducible  to  the  root  signifying  stone.  Consequently  the  a.ss*»ciation 
of  stone  implements  with  tiie  elongated  emnia  of  the  British  yalprtHi^ 
only  provaai  to  me  the  Celtic  origin  of  these  crania. 

2.  As  regards  the  j)re-existence  of  the  brachycephalic  ty])e  in  tliesc 
islands,  the  facts  relating  to  this  (jnestion  are,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, not  niuueruus,  and  arc  olten  advanced  by  anthoi-s  under  the 
influence  of  preamceived  opinions.  Tlius  Mr.  Wilde,  the  founder  of 
tuitiiropoiogy  in  Ireland,  ;m  eminent  savant,  hesitates  to  accord  to  the 
brachyceplmli  pre-existencc  m  Ireland,  chietly  on  account  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  forehead  being  greater  iu  the  bruchyccphali  than  in 
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the  dolichocephfili.  Similar  views  have  glided  Eschricht  in  charao- 
tcriBin^'  the  Danish  brachjcophnlic  type;  he  c-oii.sideml  it  as  of  (.'aii- 
caaiaii  urigiu.  It  is  here  Tioteui>rthy,  that  it  in  pm;ist.Iy  in  those  Irish 
graves  which  most  reseinblu  tlie  Scandinavian  <ri~aves  <>f  the  stone 
period  that,  so  far  1  know,  no  human  bones  were  found  ;  thus  the 
question,  as  re<rards  Ireland,  i«  still  an  open  one.  Prehistoric  Scot- 
land haa  been  reveah  il  to  m  by  the  remarkable  work  of  Dr.  Wilson. 
This  uut])or  acknowk'di^es  the  presence  of  two  cranial  types  in  his 
country  ni  prehistoric  times.  He  has  given  a  good  table,  in  which  ho 
ckissifies  tlie  cnmia  which  appear  to  him  typical  of  the  extremes. 
But,  wliilst  he  admits  the  prehistoric  existence  of  tl»ese  two  types,  he 
cannot  ^ct  rid  of  the  historical  mcc  of  the  Celts  ;  and  he  oonseijuently 
places  his  Celtie  tyj)e  bot;veen  the  two  extremes,  and  associates  with 
them  very  dolichocephaUc  criiniii.  This  procedure  is  very  significant. 
It  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  consigning  the  true  f^'olfic  tyjKJ  to 
tlie  })rehistt»ric  nices,  we  nuist  make  tise  of  the  intermixture  lictweeu 
the  (Jelts  and  brachycephali.  Mr.  Wilson,  nevertheless,  speaks  with 
the  reserve  of  a  mvant  on  the  question  of  the  pre-exuFtenoe  of  either 
tjpe^  keeping  the  question  open  until  we  bto  in  poeseasion  of  a  greater 
number  of  &cto  ;  and  he  is  quite  right. 

3.  Very  recently  the  London  Anthropological  Society  has  published  in 
its  Retntiv  (Febniaiy),  a  fact  which  alone  clearly  provee  the  exiRtonce 
of  a  bnicliy cephalic  race  in  Scotland  during  the  stone  period.  Tlie  skele- 
ton found  at  Bennet  Hill,  the  cranium  of  which  was  carefully  com- 
pered with  Danish  crania  by  our  eminent  colleague,  Mr.  Busk,  furnishes 
another  proof  of  the  great  caution  needed  in  the  treatment  of  the  pre- 
sent question.  We  have  here  a  brachycephalic  craniiun  approaching 
very  nearly  the  Danish  type,  also  rude  flint  implements,  kjokken- 
mbddings,  as  in  Denmark  ;  in  short,  all  tlie  eharacters  which  tend  to 
establish  the  high  antiquity  of  the  brachyoej^ialie  race  in  Scothmd. 

4.  iVs  regards  England,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  reply  to  so 
conscientious  an  observer  as  Dr.  Thunuuny  and  one  who  deserves  so 
well  of  our  scienoe.  Nevertheless,  the  proofs  liitherto  furnished  as 
regards  the  inverse  order  in  whioh  England  is  said  to  have  l>een  peo- 
pled, compared  with  Denmark,  appear  to  me  insuflicient.  So  long  as 
the  sucoessiye  ages  in  that  i  l  uul  are  indicated  solely  by  implements, 
I  must,  for  reasons  already  given,  reserve  my  opinion.  Supposing, 
eren,  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  Celts  in  England,  some  brachy- 
oephalic  colonists,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  had  then  arrived 
in  f^laiid,  say  fTX)m  France  or  Spain ;  sueh  exceptional  cases  would 
by  no  meens  tell  against  the  general  and  well  established  order  in  which 
Western  Europe  had  been  peopled. 

It  were  desirable  that  the  same  importance  should  be  attached  to 
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jmkeontolojnjical  facts  in  Kii^'Laid,  us  is  now  done  in  Fmncc ;  the 
question  might  then  receive  a  nohitiun,  taidy,  j  crhaps,  but  positive. 
We  may  rest  assurpfl  that  such  will  hu  the  ciuse,  for  our  sister  society 
of  London  contains  all  the  elements  requisite  for  the  definitive  solu- 
tion of  the  j)r()bleni  under  consideration. 

M.  Broca  siuil  that  \t  was  nut  w  itliuut  a  certain  astonishment  that  he 
saw  Pnmer-Bey  approach  the  trihnne,  with  a  written  paper  in  rc  j.iy 
tu  Ui6  \  sis  of  Dr.  Thuruam's  nicuioir.  He  would,  in  the  first  })lace, 
tell  iVr.  I'miiLr-Boy  that,  in  his  quiility  of  secretary  i^-^oncral,  it  wits  his 
duty  to  give  u  ftiithftil  account  of  l>r.  Thuniam'a  opinions,  without, 
however,  constituting  himself  the  advocate  of  the  views  of  the  honour- 
able English  anthropologist.  Ho  fully  conciuTc<l  in  some  of  the 
opinions  enunciated,  but  entirely  dissented  from  oilitis.  Resnniing 
now  his  character  as  a  nieniber  of  the  society,  he  would  enter  into  the 
discussion  on  his  own  accoiuit. 

I  cannot  accept,  continued  M.  Broca,  the  explaimtions  of  M.  I'runcr- 
licy.  The  stone  age  is  not  a  period  of  which  the  beuinuing  entirely 
resembles  the  termination.  It  had  ita  distinct  phases.  At  first,  rudely 
worked  stones  occui,  without  any  vestiges  of  domestic  animals  ;  then 
are  found  better  jxdished  stones,  together  with  the  Ixines  of  animals 
now  no  longer  existing  in  our  climate  (the  reindeer)  ;  and  finally  fitm\e 
implements  of  finer  workmanship,  no  longer  associated  with  the  bones 
of  the  reindeer,  but  with  those  of  domestic  animals. 

'V^'Ticnever  a  grave  contains  human  remains  in  either  of  the  above 
conditions,  without  any  tm<'es  of  metal,  this  appears  to  me  incontest- 
able ])ro<)f  that  it  l)elonu'^  to  the  stono  period.  If  this  applied  only  to 
ft  single  grave  or  a  small  numlHjr  of  graves,  I  could  understand  the 
doubts  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  north  as  well  as  in  the 
Kouth.  in  Central  as  well  as  Western  Europe,  a  large  number  of  such 
gi-avL's  are  foinid,  all  resembling  each  other,  all  containiuLT  the  game 
stone  implements,  worked  in  the  ssvmo  fashion,  with  or  without  the 
traces  of  animals,  domesticated  or  othervvijie.  The  absence  of  metals 
cannot,  therefore,  be  aserilied  to  accident;  and  it  appears  to  be  de- 
monstrated, that  these  various  gi-aves  are  indicative  of  tiie  progressive 
civilisation  of  ])eo{)les  acquainted  with  the  tise  of  stone  otdv  So  far 
from  denying,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  Ijclieve,  that  the  stonu  [HTtod  is 
couiiected  with  the  bronze  juiiod  by  a  transitional  eiK>ch,  wliich 
enables  us  to  find  domestic  animals  and  stone  implements  associated 
with  metals  ;  for  which  reastm  I  have  put  the  question  to  our  ai^chieo^ 
logical  members,  whether  their  researches  have  established  m  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  tirat  Indo-EuropCiin  invaders  knew  tiie  iu>e  of  metals  ? 
Their  reply  was  snfliciently  favourable  to  allow  of  the  assimiptiou  that 
the  transition  period  then  comnieucod.    It  seems  to  me,  Uierefore, 
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logical  to  infer  that,  if  the  graves  devoid  of  metals  contain  dolicho- 
cephalio  types,  this  dulichocephaly  is  foreign  to  the  so-called  Celtic 
period,  and  that  it  is  at  least  oontemporaneons  with  the  brachy cephalic 
types  found  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
dichotomy  of  Betaus  must  be  accepted  with  great  reserre — an  opinion 
alreadj  expressed  by  me,  oo  the  occ^xi^ion  of  my  de|M>slting  in  the 
museum  the  sixty  Basque  crania  which  M.  Velaaoo  and  myself  had 
collected.  Contrary  to  a  long  prevalent  idea  that  the  Basques  were 
hrachycephalic,  it  lias  been  demoustmted  by  actual  measurement,  that 
the  dolichocephalic  type  greatly  predominated.  As  these  crania  came 
from  a  locality  in  itself  a  sufficient  gii;  r  uitee  of  the  authenticity  of 
their  origin,  I  still  retain  my  opinion,  despite  the  observations  of  M. 
Pruner-Bcy,  who  only  assimilat  I  one  purely  brachycephalic  cranium 
to  the  Iberian  type,  referring  those  l)earing  a  decided  dolichocephalic 
charoeter  to  the  Celtic  type,  probably  derived  from  Ireland  or  France, 
and  comprising  under  the  name  of  Gelto-Iberians  all  cases  where  doli- 
chooepbalic  shape  is  leas  distinct. 

Our  colleague  has  a  very  simple  theory.  Every  pre-Oeltic  cranium 
must  be  brachycephalic,  and  every  dolichocephalic  cranitmi  must  \>e 
Celtic  The  Neanderthal  man  is  a  Celt,  because  he  is  dolichocephalio ; 
the  woman  of  the  dolmen  of  Meudon  is  of  the  Celtic  race,  for  the 
same  reason ;  whilst  the  brachycephalic  man  ui  her  company  is  of  the 
pre-Celtic  race.  The  dolichocephalic  cranium  of  Chamant  is  also 
Celtia  Thus  the  Celts  have  with  us  preceded  the  bronze  age.  M. 
P^runer-Bey  should  tell  us  clearly  what  he  thinks  of  this.  The  Basques 
ought  to  be  brachycephalic,  since  they  speak  a  pre-Celtic  language. 
According  to  his  theory,  the  Basques  of  Z  »  who  speek  Basque 
but  are  dolichocephalic^  immediately  become  a,  colony  of  Celts ;  the 
dolicfaocephali  of  Britain  become  Celts,  simply  because  they  are  dQli« 
ebocephalic;  the  long  barrows  of  the  stone  period,  in  which  only 
dolichocephalic  crania  are  found,  immediately  become  Celtic  monu- 
ments.  The  convictions  of  our  coUesgue  are  so  dedded,  that  he  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  reftite  the  memoir  cf  Dr.  Thumam  when  it 
was  still  unpublished.  And  upon  what  are  his  convictions  based! 
Upon  a  theoiy  which  itself  is  questionable. 

M.  Pnmer-Bey :  I  shall  examine  the  aiguments  of  M.  Broca  suc- 
cessively, but  in  an  inverse  order.  As  regards  bronse,  and,  I  nuky 
add,  copper,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  period,  I  entirely  agree 
wit^  the  anshsBologists,  as  stated  in  the  note  which  provoked  the  reply 
ci  OUT  honourable  colleague.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  human  crsnia, 
when  they  present  in  the  cerebral  skull  as  well  ss  in  the  fiice  a  type 
so  definite  as  that  of  the  Celts,  are  at  least  as  mdicative^  and  even 
still  more  so,  than  the  objects  found  along  with  them ;  and,  fieom  my 
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former  '.vritinga,  it  will  soon  appear  that  1  do  iiut  consitlcr  a  crauiimi 
Celtic  simply  because  it  is  dolichocephalic.  As  repirds  tlic  stono 
period,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  fact  tliui  stone  weapons 
are  in  certain  ^n-aves  found  with  d<)lichoce])l)alic  skeletons,  I  must 
cuter  into  some  details  to  exj)lain  niy  doubts  on  this  subject.  The 
circumstance  of  our  tinding  i!i  (HTtiiiii  ancient  graves  stone  implements 
associated  with  bronze  instruments,  proves  that  the  two  periods  were 
not  abruptly  sepaiiited  ;  in  other  words,  we  nuist  admit  a  trausiition 
period.  This  is  snthciently  })roved  by  the  reseai'ches  of  Mr.  Wilde  in 
Ireland.  He  has,  in  fact,  not  only  demonstrated  the  exi.stence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  co])per  instrmnents,  but  he  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  most  usual  and  the  rudest  among  them  are  imitations  of 
analogous  stone  implements.  From  these  two  series  of  flicts,  we  may 
infer  as  follows:  Although  the  Celts  were  acquainted  Nvith  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  metals,  it  docs  not  follow  that  in  our  latitude  they 
made  exclusive  use  of  them ;  and  con8C(iuently,  if  skeletons,  in  my 
oj)inion  Celtic,  arc  asst^ciated  with  stone  weapons,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  stono  period  pure  and 
simple — im  ago  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  night,  while  its  end 
idmost  approaches  our  period.  In  point  of  fact,  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  made  partial  use  of  stone  weapons  in  the  conflict 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  even  the  French  had  stone-axes ; 
whilst  the  stone-hammer  had  scarcely  commenced  to  disappear  to 
Germany.  Moreover,  might  not  the  preference  have  been  given  to 
stone  weapons  in  soleoting  such  ab  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  giaves 
of  the  depMlcd  1 

I  must  recur  to  the  sixty  Basque  OTania,  for  which  the  society  is  ill' 
debtcd  to  the  generosity  of  our  Secretary  General  This  eoUection 
consists  of  three  dasses  of  enmia,  the  first  and  smaller  portion  is 
brachy cephalic  ;  the  second  forming  the  majority  is  dolichocephalic ; 
whilst  the  third,  resulting  prolmblyfrom  a  mixture  of  the  two  extreme 
types,  is  mesaticephalic.  The  results  of  this  classification  accord 
completely  with  what  we  have  been  told  by  competent  observers  (M.  de 
Gobine an,  M.  de  Montague)  on  the  multiplicity  of  the  Basque  type. 
M.  d*Abbadic,  himself  a  Basque^  and  a  scrupulous  and  piaotised  ob- 
server, maintains  that  there  exists  no  uniform  Btisque  type,  and  that 
he  had  distinguished  at  least  three  which  differ  by  the  eiiaemhkoi  their 
characters.  Is  this  anything  else  than  the  incontest^ible  indication  of 
intennizturef  Moreover,  I  have  myself  studied  the  history  of  that 
oountiy,  and  have  also  been  informed  by  the  mwnt  just  cited  that» 
however  exclusive  the  Rasquos  nuiy  be  as  a  general  rule,  they  have 
accorded  the  right  of  citisenship  to  the  Irish,  and  in  fact  an  Inshman 
once  established  amongst  them  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  native.  All 
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this  leads  me  to  j)rc!suiiie  tliat  the  hnu^hycephaiic  stock  rtpreiMfnted, 
both  in  the  crania  and  in  the  liviTiL:  in  tl)c  Bauqiie  proviuce«,  h  that  of 
the  ancient  Iheriims,  and  that  the  eloiiinited  crania  there  found  in  cer- 
tain spots  are  of  Celtic  origin.  I  have  thus  a  wider  baais  than  had  the 
late  M.  Kctzius. 

Tlicre  is,  howevi  r,  ;i  un  aas  of  coiaing  to  an  understandnif^  on  the 
(jucstion  of  the  dolictioeepliali  whom  M.  Unx-Ji  and  Thumani  consider 
as  pre-Celtic.  Let  those  who  are  of  this  «^»pinion  hn>t  clearly  define  the 
Celtic  type,  and  then  show  ns  hv  out-  of  l  lie  cranionietric methods  now 
adopted  the  differences  which  sejKirnie  tlieir  pre-Celtic  dolichocephali 
from  tlio  l:i  nuint'  ('elt«.  ThcTi  only  sb;\ll  we  l>e  able  to  diHcnss  the 
reality  and  the  value  of  theiie  ditferences,  and  ])lace  this  interesting 
question  on  a  sohd  basis.  But  as  long  as  we  employ  t)nly  genenil 
terms  we  shall  be  far  from  aft  iiriing  our  object.  For  my  purt  I  have 
alwaj-s  abst^iined  from  compii.:;it  ing  these  (Questions,  and  imtd  I  am 
better  informed  I  shall  maintain,  in  reliance  upon  histors',  that  the 
west  of  Kurope  wajs  and  is  still  prefereTitij^lly  occupied  bj  Iberians  and 
Celts  differing  aa  rcirards  crania,  stature,  hair,  etc.  As  reg-ards  the 
Celts,  T  have  already  had  occasion  to  demonstnite  that  their  crania, 
thoi^h  dob'chncephalic,  on  the  whole,  present,  at  least,  three  varieties. 
The  ancient  luachyccphali,  in  the  study  of  which  I  am  now  engaged 
so  far  as  the  niateri:ds  at  hand  j>€nuit,  and  shall  have  the  honour  shortly 
to  submit  the  results  to  the  society,  also  present  different  8tat«i  ao- 
oonling  to  the  cjkkIi  t^)  which  they  l)elong.  These  variations  are,  as 
among  the  Celts,  met  with  over  the  whole  area  formerly  occupied  by 
this  group;  we  are  not,  however,  on  that  account  justified  in  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  unity  or  jilunility  of  this  stock.  One  word  more  as  to 
the  proper  or  improper  application  of  the  term  stone-age  to  the  relics 
found  in  graves.  I  admit  that  appearances  are  against  me  when  I  con- 
test the  propriety  of  the  term,  when  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton  stone 
implements  alone  arc  found.  Nevertheless,  the  archs^Iogical  and  his- 
torical considerations  which  I  have  just  indicated  justify  my  doubts  in 
lack,  of  better  information,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that  era- 
niolt^  is  entitled  to  the  last  word  on  this  subject. 

M.  Leguay :  1  concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  M.  Brooa  as  re- 
gards the  moiiuments  of  the  stone  period,  and  1  dissent  completely 
finom  the  ^ws  of  M.  Pmner-Bey.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  hold 
that  there  was  one,  and  only  one,  stone  period.  Aa  regards  France, 
while  accepting  the  theory  that  the  arrival  of  the  Celts,  or  rather  that 
the  period  called  Celtic,  coincides  with  the  arrival  of  domestic  animals, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  latter  have  preceded  by  many  centuries  the  ui- 
troduction  or  the  difioovery  of  bronze,  which  it  is  believed  was  intnv 
duoed  by  the  Celts  or  pteudo-CeUt. 
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Tliree,  I  might  say  four,  distinct  stone  periodji  have  hitherto  come 
under  our  observation.  They  may  be  determined  by  the  nature  and 
the  comparison  of  the  various  objects  they  have  produced.  Two  of 
these  are  palasontological. 

1.  The  first,  contemporaneous  with  the  quaternary  strata,  preceded 
the  great  revolutions  whicli  have  trausformed  the  Bin-face  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  gU)be  we  inhabit  ;  1  jiiuss  over,  aa  not  butlicicutly  proved,  tlie 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  Desnoyers  in  the  tertiary  strata. 

2.  The  second  stone  period,  niuch  nearer  to  us,  followed  the  ahovo 
revolutions.  This  epocli,  contemporaneous  with  extinct  as  well  as 
some  existing  animals,  has  left  munerous  tmces  in  the  caverns.  The 
presence  of  the  rein-deer,  itrsits  spehrux  and  large  felidw  characteriso 
this  epoch.    The  horse  and  the  deer  also  were  not  uuknowiL 

3.  The  third  succeeding  age  may  he  isuUiivided  into  two  periods : 
a.  The  one  prehistoric,  entirely  n^sembling  the  preceding  age  as  regards 
the  material,  viz.,y7t7t^,  diflers  from  it  completely  as  to  the  form.  The 
horse  and  the  deer  only  now  and  tlien  occun  ing  in  the  jireceding  ago 
now  aj)pear  imder  all  cireumstances  with  tlie  /iav  primifjenim  mid  a 
large  number  of  domestic  or  wild  animals.  The  reindeer  ha«  dissip- 
peared,  or  rather  it  has  not  yet  been  met  with.  b.  The  second  jKTiod 
approaching  to  or  forming  [)ail  of  the  so-called  Celtic  or  bronze  period 
shows  only  domestic  animals.  Wiih  bronze  already  known  at  this 
period]  I  cannot  tell  ;  the  gi-aves  of  tliis  ]>criod  do  not  contain  any. 
This  hist  period  has  tx)utinued  as  a  sione  ])eri(  »d  during  the  bronze  age, 
during  the  iron  age  in  the  time  of  the  iiomans,  and  even  later  flint  was 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  .  .  . 

M.  Dureau  said  that  he  shared  M.  Pmner-Bey's  opinion  that  the 
stone  age  can  be  much  better  studied  in  the  north  of  Kuroj)e,  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  Concerninu  the  division  of  the  stone  period  into  several 
epochs,  he  believes  it  impossible,  in  the  preseat  ooudition  of  archa)olQgy, 
clearly  to  establish  such  a  division. 

M.  Tjeguay  replied  that  the  stone  periods  miglit  i)o  determined  by 
two  modes,  the  fauna  and  the  flmts,  the  momunents  and  the  imple- 
ments of  each  epoch.  The  flints  always  coincide  with  the  faima.  In 
the  first  age  which  cau  l)e  determined  hy  the  fauna,  or  rather  by 
geology,  the  flints  contemporaneous  witli  antediluvian  animals  are  iu 
harmony  with  tliem.  We  then  find  the  rude  hatchets  in  the  dejx)sits 
of  the  quateniary  e])och.  Some  knives  and  other  flints  are  found  with 
them,  but  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  when  they  are  compiu'ed  with 
those  of  tlie  succeeding  period  it  is  immediately  seen  that  they  cannot 
have  been  produced  by  the  same  individuals, — this  is  the  age  so  well 
Studied  by  M.  Boucher  dc  Perthes. 

The  secoud  age  is  cliaracterised  by  flmts  of  far  superior  workmanship. 
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It  might,  perhaps,  be  called  the  knife  age,  for  knives  are  found  in  such 
numbers  that  the  other  implements  form,  as  it  were,  the  exceptions. 
WTiat  mainly  characterises  this  epoch  is  the  presence  of  carved  bones  of 
the  reindeer  and  stag  antlers.  An  attentive  study  of  these  objects 
shows  that  there  existed  an  artistic  sense  sufficiently  developed  to  do- 
note  a  relatively  advanced  civilisation  which  is  not  shewn  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  The  fauna  of  this  period  distinguishes  it  from  that  which 
sncceoded  it  qiiite  as  clearly  as  the  flint  implements.  Pottery  is  absent. 
It  ought  to  exist,  and  its  disappearance  is  a  fact  which  still  requires 
explanation.  The  numerous  discoveries  of  this  cjioch  have  been  mado 
by  Messi*s.  Lartet,  CTiristy,  de  Vibraye,  Garrigou,  Brouillet,  Millet,  etc. 

The  third  age  comprises  two  divisions,  which  differ  Uttle  as  regards 
the  flint  implements  and  the  pottery.  The  flints  of  the  first  portion 
resemble  those  of  the  second  age,  but  they  are  associated  with  coarse 
pottery  mixed  with  pebbles,  cinders,  and  even  bones,  whilst  the  second 
portion  of  this  period  is  distinguished  by  well-fiuished  objects,  and 
those  {M>liahed  hatchets  so  much  souglit  after.  ...  In  the  first  division 
of  this  age  occur  the  dolmens  and  other  monuments  of  the  ao-oalled 
Celtic  period.  .  .  . 

From  these  faot^  the  different  stone  periods  may  in  a  genenl  vay 
be  determined. 

M.  Gustave  Lagneaii  then  read  a  paper  on  the  deformed  cranium 
found  at  Voiteur. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  May  19th,  M.  Lucien  Biart,  corre- 
spondent at  Orizaba,  sent  from  Mexico  a  chest  containing  fossils  and 
two  cmnia  obtained  fr the  grotto  d'Escamela  at  Orizaba. 

M.  Perier  then  read  the  following  note  **0n  the  Annamitesof  Lower 
Cochin  China,"  written  by  a  physician : — 

Lower  Cochin  China  is,  in  consequence  of  several  revolutions,  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population.  There  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
Annam  Empire  Chinese  and  natives,  Kambo^jiens,  Fankins,  etc.  The 
jMimitive  population  still  exists ;  it  possesses  a  (leculiar  physiognomy, 
apart  from  the  characters  common  to  all  the  Indo-Chinese  nices.  The 
general  form  of  the  head  in  c  yliiulrical,  the  top  is  flattened;  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  smaller  than  is  the  case  \\nth  Eiunopeans,  and  an 
examination  of  the  cranium  shews  that  the  occipital  foramen  is  behind 
the  median  line. 

The  face  is  flat  and  broad,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  cheek- 
boneSy  which  are  prominent  and  rounded;  forehead  brood  and  arched, 
eyes  small,  nose  flattened  ut  the  root,  mouth  large,  lips  thick,  inferior 
jaw  strong,  specially  below  the  zygomatic  arches.  Beard  weak,  and 
appears  very  late  ;  hair  jet  black* 

The  trunk  is  uniformly  square,  so  to  speak,  from  head  to  foot  The 
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Aimamites  Imvo,  as  it  were,  no  figure.  The  pclviii  ib  very  wide,  which 
impiirts  to  their  walk  a  Homcwhat  theatrical  hwagger.  The  women,  jui 
is  natair  il,  h;i.v('  this  |)art  of  the  hody  more  developed  than  the  males, 
aiui  thio  coiifonaatiuu  iB  frequently  met  with  on  bo  exaggerated  a  scale 
that  the  axes  of  i*otatiun  of  the  thighs  are  su  wide  apart  that  each  step 
is  aooompanied  with  a  double  movement  of  rotation  in  a  semicirclo 
right  and  left. 

'i  lie  hiiibs  are  not  dcliciciit  in  development,  specially  the  thighs, 
Vi  hii  }i,  hi  some  cases,  seem  as  thick  as  those  of  Eiir<>i)eans.  But  tlio 
miisclub,  Lhough  volimiinuus,  iuc  ilabby  and  far  from  being  an  indica- 
tion of  strengtli.  A  peculiar  stmcture  of  the  big  toe  on  each  foot  is 
often  met  with;  these  diverge  from  the  others  to  such  an  extent,  that 
when  the  feet  are  close  to  cfich  other,  tlie  two  big  toes  overlap.  So  placed, 
the  toes  seem  susceptible  of  a  certain  education,  and  certain  Aimamitcs 
frequently  use  the  foot  as  a  prehensile  oi^.ui.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
is  yellowish,  and  the  stature  \q\v,  which,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  the  beard,  give  them  a  juvenile  appearance.  It  is  said  that  they 
live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  according  to  the  natives  centenarians  are 
by  no  means  rare.  They  have  less  tendency  to  grow  fat  than  the 
rest  of  lndo-( 'hinese.  0})e8ity  is,  however,  still  considered  a  beauty 
amongst  theni  as  among  aU  their  race. 

The  Amiamite  him  a  gay  and  noisy  disposition,  he  is  intelligent  and 
adroit,  but  lazy  and  a  liar.  Under  the  influence  of  fear  he  becomes 
humble,  cringing  and  passively  obedient  to  an  incredible  degree.  With 
them  the  noljlc  ovi-.m  is  not  the  heart,  but  the  liver ;  of  a  brave  man 
they  say:  he  has  got  a  liver.  (Ziuguetti,  M6d.  maj.  Une  ann6e  en 
Cochinchine,  dans  le  liecueii  de  Mem.  de.  de  Chimig.  et  de 

Pharm.  Milit.,  Fevr.  1864,  t.  xi,  p.  98400.) 

l^enruit^^  for  Uic  Army. — Dr.  Guibert,  of  Saint  Brieuc,  transmitted 
to  the  .societvsome  renuirks  relative  to  the  disciistiiun  on  the  examinor 
tion  I  conscripts,  wliichhad  tukm  place  at  the  meeting  of  Fel)ruary  4. 
M.  Broca,  M.  Bt)n(im,  and  others,  who  have  written  on  exemptions 
from  military  service  by  reason  of  not  cominL''  to  standard,  have 
based  their  calculations  on  the  total  nnmi>er  ut  tlic  i  ouscripts  examim  d 
which  has  been  compai'ed  with  that  of  the  number  rejected  for  being 
below  tlie  fixed  height.  Dr  (iuibcil  is  of  opinion  that  tjulv  the  latter 
numl)er  should  be  ccjmpared  with  tlie  iiunilier  of  conscripts  declared 
tit  for  service,  inasmncli  as  the  pers  ius  r.\em{)t  from  service  on  account 
of  diseases  and  infirmities  are  not  measured  at  all. 

M.  Boudin  and  M.  Broca  both  concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Guibert. 

Piaster  Cmtn. — M.  Broca,  in  presenting  to  the  society  six  plaster 
casts  of  crania,  which  ho  had  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
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exchanges  with  other  societies,  called  attention  to  errors  which  migbt 
arise  as  regiwds  measurement.  That  plaster  expanded  was  well-known, 
but  he  waa  not  aware  that  it  took  place  to  the  extent  which  bo  found 
to  l>e  the  case.  In  (X)mparing  the  six  casts  witli  the  six  original  crania 
he  found  the  fom^r  considerably  larger  tliaii  the  latter.  AU  the 
diameters  had  increased,  the  antero-posterior  had,  for  instance,  become 
longer  by  from  two  to  three  mUluneters.  And  what  is  worse,  the  in- 
crease of  volimie  is  not  propo^o&ate  to  the  voliune  of  the  crania;  he 
aoggestcd,  therefore,  that  when  oaflta  were  sent  they  should  be  acoom- 
panied  by  a  tnhla  showing  the  principal  dimenaiona  of  the  orijonnal 
erania ;  this  he  had  just  done  in  the  oaae  of  aome  ^aata  aent  to  the 
liOndoTi  Anthropological  Society. 

M.  Gratiolet  said  that  the  expansion  varied  aeeofding  to  the  degree 
of  purity  and  hardness  of  the  plasteri  he  would,  therefore,  ask  whether 
the  result  indicated  by  M.  Brooa  may  not  foiily  be  attributed  to  the 
inexpcrienoe  of  the  moulder. 

M.  Broca  replied  that  the  casts  had  been  made  by  M.  Talrich,  the 
modeller  to  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  the  casts  were  otherwise  excellent; 
he  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  dilatation  had  taken  place  after  the  casta 
had  been  taken  from  the  moulds.  At  all  erents,  whether  the  differ- 
ences subsisting  between  the  models  and  the  casts  depend  on  the  skill 
of  the  :n  udder  or  not,  the  casts  should  always  be  aooompanied  with  a 
table  of  the  measurementa  of  the  original  crania. 

M.  dc  Quatrefiiges  then  read  a  paper On  the,  iradkkm  of  thi  Tiffuof 
concendnff  ik$  watered  tree  of  the  Mexicans." 

The  trimmrmxlU  pedU  in  tJie  foU  <3f  the,  Gorilla. — ^Report  by  M.  Alix 
on  a  treatise  sent  by  Mr.  Thomson,  which  had  preyionaly  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Medical  Society  of  Yietoria  (Auatralia). 

Biolan  gave  the  name  of  tnmwerms  pedity  iraiMverM^  jmJm  tothat 
musole  in  the  foot  of  man  desoribed  by  CruTeilhier  as  the  tnumerse 
abduetor  of  the  big  toe,  and  which  Ghaossier  called  the  tranavenal 
metatawo-Bubphalangean  of  the  great  toe.  Tyaon  said  that  this  muscle 
did  not  exist  in  the  ehimpanaee,  an  eticr  which  aeema  inexplicable^  as 
no  nunute  eramination  la  reqmsite  to  find  it  DuTcmoj  (ArdL  da 
Museum),  whose  treatiae  Mr.  Thomson  inadvertently  aaoribea  to  Is. 
GecxSroy  Saint  Hilaire^  mentiona  ita  preaenoe  In  the  gorilla  genua; 
and  Mr«  Thomson,  who  does  not  appear  himaelf  to  have  dissected  a 
gorilla,  quotes  this  authority  in  support  of  his  proposition.  This  fact 
being  established,  he  diawa  two  inferences.  First,  that  Tyaon  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  dlfl^arences  between  man  and  monkey  has  glyen  one 
point  of  difierence  too  much,  in  which  we  agree  with  him.  The  second 
inference  which  Mr.  Thomson  draws  from  tiie  existence  of  this  muscle. 
Is  that  it  becomes  an  argument  against  those  who  maintain  that  man 
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ounuut  jx>4kiibly  be  the  deseendant  of  the  gorilla.  His  own  wouLs  are 
"  1  may,  neverthcle.ss,  take  the  opportunity  of  observiDg  thiit  the 
theory  which  would  cieny  thv  ]M)8.sil)ihty  of  a  derivative  origin  of  a 
higher  order  of  briii;;s  from  the  gorilhi  must  l>e  erroneous  in  as  far 
as  it  is  deduced  from  the  alleged  absence  of  the  trausversus  pedis 
muscle." 

Wo  cauiiot  in  this  respect  agree  with  Mr.  Thouison.  One  of  the  great 
principles  of  zooiogu-ul  classification,  istlic  subordination  of  characters. 
Now  the  absence  of  transversus  {Kjdis  would  in  oiu*  view  be  but  an  iu- 
siuniificant  point  in  j)rosence  of  other  differences  of  another  character 
which  dihtiu*,Miish  the  foot  of  man  from  that  of  the  ape.  But  this 
muscle  exists  in  both  in  order  to  show  at  once  the  unity  of  plan  which 
unites  them  and  the  variations  wliieh  separate  them. 

It  might  be  easy  to  conceive  the  foot  of  man  deprived  of  the  trans- 
verse al)ductor.  this  little  muscle,  as  Cruveiiliier  calls  it ;  an  anatomist 
migiit  even  c(jnsider  it  an  accessory  muscle. 

•Sucli  is  not  the  case  with  apes,  whose  big  toes  are  greatly  divergent, 
Ko  t)iat  the  foot  becomes  a  prehennile  orizan.  The  trsmsverse  abductor  in 
theni  is  wider,  whilst  when  relaxed  it  presents  greater  len^^'-th  at  the  level 
of  the  first  inter  nietatai-siau  space,  when  it  assumes  the  as])ect  (»f  the 
abductor  pollicis  of  the  hand.  In  monkeys  it  really  becomes  a  muscle 
of  the  big  toe,  and  its  absence  would  in  them  be  less  conceivable  than 
in  man. 

In  man  there  exists  anotiier  nMuctor  of  the  big  toe — this  is  the  ob- 
lique abductor  of  Cnivcilhier.  This  starts  from  the  tarens  and  the  ]ios- 
tcrior  jMirtion  of  the  metatiirsns,  and  takes  an  oblique  mward  direction 
towards  tiie  i^-eat  toe;  it  is  manifestly  separated  from  the  transverse  ab- 
ductor, a  trianpilar  s])ace  bein^  left  between  these  two  muscles.  In 
apes  this  space  is  tilled  up,  the  nuiscular  hl>res  are  continuous,  and  at 
first  sifjht  tiiey  miirht  be  looked  u])on  as  forming  a  suigle  nnisde ;  but  in 
dissection  it  is  seen  that  the  oblique  abdnctor  reaches  and  covers  the  in- 
ferior ]>ort  ion  of  the  transversus.  It  is  probable  that  Tyson  has  included 
the  wiiole  ma.ss  in  the  obliipie  abdnctor.  ...  In  these  muscular  disposi- 
tions it  is  imjiossible  n»»t  to  recoL''nise  ortxans,  constructed,  it  is  tme,  of 
the  s;ime  materials,  but  adapted  to  different  ends,  ada])tations  which 
cannot  be  the  I'esults  of  successive  metamor])hoses,  not  acquired  but 
pre-ordained,  and  that  l)etween  the  disj)osition  which  characterises  m?ui 
and  that  which  characterises  the  ape  there  obtains  an  impassable  gulf. 

M.  Perier  read  a  memoir  "on  Etlmio  lutermijLturQ." 

The  meeting  then  acljoumed. 

(To  he  eonihtuedj 
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Tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society. — An  article  ri]>]u\ircd  in 
the  December  numl)cr  of  our  coutemporary  the  JUthnohgiaU  Journal , 
purporting  to  give  a  review  of  the  MemoiiB  of  the  Authrupologicul 
Society  of  London.  We  desire  to  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinions 
on  siicli  a  perfonuance,  Mr.  E.  Scllon,  the  author  of  one  of  tlie  papers 
published  in  this  Toltime  of  Memoirs,  \sTitcB  to  us  thus: — **The  attack 
is  so  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  Calvinistic  prpncher  and  Pnritun, 
than  either  ;i  scientific  man  or  a  polite  8ch(tl;ir,  and  littniyssuch  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  subject  under  rt\  icw,  tluit  it  would  be  lost 
labour  for  me  to  endeavour  to  dispel  the  mcphitic  vu|x>urs  of  intolerant 
cant,  prejudice,  and  conventionalism  displayed  in  that  article.** 

Mr.  W.  T.  Pritohaxd  also  writes:— 

"Referring  especially  to  the  comments  upon  my  own  papers^  let 
me  point  out  certain  misrepresentations  the  reviewer  has  made,  and 

certain  *  delusions'  he  has  advanced. 

"He  remarks,  rcspcctinir  my  first  ]>a])er,  that  'it  is  the  result  of 
fifteen  years  rcsidLiii  i'  iu  wliat  is  popularly  called  t/^€  Fiji  groiij*  of  the 
South  Seas ;  but  it  gives  also  an  account  of  the  two  nearest  groups  to 
them — ^the  Tongan  Islands,  and  the  Samoon  Islands.'  Now,  if  the 
reviewer  had  r^id  carefully,  he  would  have  seen  it  clearly  staled  that 
I  simply  collate  the  results  of  my  personal  observations  while  residing 
amoTif/d  fh^  isfrrndf  rs  of  th''  I'ltrifi'',  nnt  in  the  Fiji  group  only,  during  a 
j>criod  of  fifteen  years.  1  wrote  of  ;,'roups  where  I  have  iM  r-^oimlly 
resided,  whose  people,  Inncruns^es,  niauiK  rs,  and  customti,  I  Kii«>\v  inti- 
miitely ;  and  1  rctVained  tVum  oti'ci  ing  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
observations  of  others,  or  giving  stories  collected  during  only  a  passing 
visit  at  other  groups. 

^*  The  reviewer  observes  that,  '  so  long  as  1  confine  myself  to  what 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I  am  both  graphic  and  accxu^te.*  I 
thank  him  for  his  testunouy;  but,  to  know  whether  it  is  worth  any- 
thing, T  would  ask,  has  he  himself  visited  the  islands?  If  not,  how 
comes  he  to  know  the  description  is  '  accunite',  and  to  be  able  to  give 
so  decided  a  testimony  on  the  subject  t  That  it  is  *  accurate'  I  kuow, 
and  those  know  who  have  vitiud  the  islands.  But,  judging  from  the 
reviewer's  subsequent  intimation,  that  otdy  a  ^  few  words'  of  the 
Malayan  have  '  been  detected  in  their  langua^^es',  I  am  led  to  su8i)eot 
he  v^Tites  on  the  subject  without  any  competent  knowledge  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders. 

"On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  islati  leiM  in  question,  the  re- 
viewer seems,  indeed,  wholly  at  sea.  1  l>eg  hiui  to  read  my  paper 
again  more  carefully,  and  to  note  that  I  merely  tUUe  my  opinion  of 
their  origin,  and  then  relate  certain  traditions  and  &cts.  But  whether 
or  not  it  be  a  *  delusion  to  trace  the  fairer  races  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  to  the  Malays,  on  the  slender  evidence  of  a  few  words  having 
been  detected  in  their  languages',  as  tlie  reviewer  volimtariiy  alleges. 
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let  me  call  in  the  authority  of  one  whose  opinion  will  certainly  cany 
as  mnoh  weight  aa  that  of  the  reviewer.  Mr.  Oawftird,  m  his  Indian 
Archipelago,*  8aj8»  '  Interesting  hinta  axe  aupplied  to  us  from  the 
collation  of  language.'  In  voL  ii,  page  78,  speaking  of  the  '  great 
Polynesian  laiignige,'  he  distinctly  says  it  is  a  *  luriLriiai^c  which  extends 
its  influence  from  Madagascar  to  New  Guinea  and  tlie  iSonth  Sea  hlandty 
quotini^  at  page  90  from  the  Tmiffan  dinUd  (anionpst  otluTs),  to  prove 
his  position.  And  then  at  pa^  93,  he  adds,  '  Th«  Polyuetsiau  language 
can  he  traced  only  as  it  ia  scattered  over  a  thousand  living  dialects.' 

It  happens,  however,  that  tiie  example  instanced  hy  Mr.  Craw- 
fuid  is  mis-spelt  by  him,  and  does  not  mean  in  the  ToDgan  dialect 
what  he  states  it  does.  He  gives  tlie  words  wuhik  or  6u2tt  as  the  Ton- 
gjin  for  hair.  The  letter  does  not  even  exist  in  Tongan  ;  and  hulu 
is  a  gum  used  for  cauUviuLx  canoes  ;  it  is  also  the  Jutsh  of  the  cf>roft-nut 
In  Tonga,  nlu  is  the  heady  m  totally  dist  inct  from  tlie  hnir.  And  in 
this  sense,  ulu  becomes  the  root  of  many  conipoaite  words,  o.  g.,  ulur-ua, 
uhihina,  vlt^i,  Sk.  In  all  theae  instances  the  idea  is  of  the  head 
aUoffether,  as  distinct  from  the  hair  alone.  The  word  for  hair  is  Am- 
idu,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  the  hair  of  the  head  only^  as  quite  distinct 
from  the  head  (uhi  J.  For  hair  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  the 
word  \s  fnlvfuhi  ;  hy  addincj  buakay  or  mmty  diic,  it  comes  to  mean  the 
Juiirs  of  a  piy^  or  the  j'tat/itrs  of  a  fowly  «tc.  In  Samoan,  tlie  head  is 
ulu;  hair  of  the  head,  ktu  ulu;  hair  on  any  other  pait  of  the  body, 
fulu  or fulu/ulti ;  on  one  psiticular  part,  fugu  (=fungu). 

**  In  Tahitian,  uru  is  limited  to  the  AuU  mUy  (as  also  apmr&ro)  ; 
upoOy  the  head  (as  itiii  in  Tongan  and  Samoan) ;  roimiy  the  hair  of 
the  head ;  huruJmruy  the  hair  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  (tdso  Aete- 
h^ff).  Tn  each  dialect  the  word  for  hair  of  the  body,  as  distinct  frntn 
the  hair  of  the  head,  comes  to  mean  the  hair  of  any  other  aiiunal,  (^r 
the  feathers  of  fowls,  by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  animal  or 
fowh  In  Fijian,  the  head  is  idUf  or  ulima  ;  the  liair  of  the  head, 
drttu-ni-uluna  (litemlly  Uwm  of  the  head) ;  the  hair  on  any  other  part 
of  the  hody,  edwt  (=sthelua) ;  hair  on  one  particular  part,  pulua;  the 
hair  of  any  animal  other  than  man,  mtli/^,  or  vuiika-iii'manumtmu ; 
and  when  applied  to  birds,  this  also  means  fcatliers. 

"  Mr.  Cra^s-furd  ''Ives  hulu  as  the  Malayan  for  hair.  I  should  like  to 
compare  notes  with  liim  on  this  word,  as  well  as  on  others  which  may 
occur  in  the  East  and  in  the  Pacihc,  and  trace  them  out  together. 
Why  the  origin  of  the  'ftirer  races  of  Polynesia '  is  still  so  obscure,  is  • 
sim])ly  becatue  men  (like  onr  reviewer)  who  know  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject, write  nonsense,  whUe  those  whose  knowledge,  if  brought  together, 
would  ehicidate  the  question,  keep  their  knowledge  for  the  most  part 
to  themselves.    This  is  to  be  regretted. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  take  exception  to  the  reviewer's  *  dognmtism,'  as 
well  as  to  his  delusion,  to  say  nothing  of  his  prrammar.  And,  supported 
by  the  great  authority  quoted  above,  not  to  uainc  Pickering  and  othere, 
I  think  I  may  safely  apply  his  own  words  to  himself,  and  tell  him  that 
'  he  blunders  like  a  mere  innocent  *  when  he  says  *  The  truth  is,  there 
is  no  more  gronnd  for  ascribing  a  foreign  (Mrigin  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  isles  of  the  Padfic  than  to  the  black  swans  of  AustnUia.'    I  am 
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almost  inclined  to  think,  since  the  'delusion'  is  bo  'dogmatically* 
thrust  into  his  comments,  that  *  (he  truth  is,  the  Teviewer  took  ooosr 
slon  of  my  paper  to  make  a  hit  at  Mr.  Graivftird's  opinions  rather  thui 
at  mine,'  as  it  is  Mr.  Crawfuid  who  nses  the  'slender  eYidenoe,' 
impugned. 

Profuaor  FhilUp$  and  the  British  AsMciation, — ^We  hare  reoeived  a 

communication  from  Professor  Phillips  rcMpiesting  us  to  insert  the 
word  "a'Uiicil"  f<»r  the  word  "officer"  in  tlie  report  of  his  speed  i  ut 
the  general  coiniuittee  of  the  British  Asaociatiou  (see  vol  iii,  pi  361, 
line  24th  from  top.) 

We  have  much  pleasure  iu  calling  attention  to  tliis  wish  of  Professor 
PhillipH,  as  it  removes  the  inoonsisteDcnr  of  which  we  compbuned  and 
to  whioh  we  csUed  attention:  that  gentfemsn  not  being  at  the  time  an 
^'offioer"  of  the  Association.  The  pani^ph  will  now  read  that  the 
privilege  o£  introducing  a  motion  affecting  all  future  legislation  with- 
out giving  the  least  notice  of  such  intention,  "had  never  yet  been 
denied  to  the  council  of  the  Association."  We  regret  to  perceive 
that  this  correction  does  not  at  all  hatmn  the  inexpediency  (to  use 
no  stronger  expression)  of  such  legislation.  We  trust  tliat  Professor 
Phillips  will  see  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  the  resolution  so  huT' 
riediy  passed  last  yesr,  and  allow  the  British  Aasooiation  ,to  be 
governed,  as  heretofore,  hy  the  Genend  Committee. 

We  nnderstand  that  the  following  arc  the  contemplated  arrange- 
ments for  the  reading  of  pat)er8  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London  during  the  next  quarter. 

On  January  16th,  J.  Meyer  Harris,  Esq.,  "On  the  GalHnaa,  a  tribe 
of  Sierra  Leone,"  and  G.  W.  Marshall,  Ksq.,  T.LM.,  "On  (ienejilogy 
in  its  relation  with  Anthropology."  Fibruarv  Gth,  II.  J.  (\ 

Beavan,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  A.S.T...  "Xotes  on  tlie  People  inhnl«itijiu' 
Spain;"  Hyde  Clarke,  Escj.,  LL.D.,  *'0n  Momvian  Wallachia,"  and 

Observations  on  the  Materials  for  Anthropoli)gy  at  Smyrna.**  On 
Februaiy  20th,  h.  O.  Pike,  Esq.,  M.A.,  «  On  the  Psvcliical  Character- 
istics of  the  English  People."  On  March  6tli,  wril.  Weslev,  Esq., 
"On  the  Iconography  of  the  Sknll  ;"  A.  Higgins,  Esq.,  "On  the  Or- 
thographic Delineation  of  the  Skull ;"  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  "On  a 
Skull  from  Louth,"  and  Dr.  Paul  Bmca,  "On  a  New  (ionic »uieter." 
On  March  20th,  George  Petrie,  Esq.,  "On  the  Pre  historie  Anti- 
quities of  Orkney,"  and  Joseph  Anderson,  Esq.,  "  lleport  on  the 
Andent  Remains  of  Caithness." 

The  anniveryary  of  the  Anthropological  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  2,  at  four  o'clock.  Afterwaixis,  the  Fellows  (.f 
the  Sooelj  and  their  friends  wip  oelebfate  their  thijnd  anniversary  by 
dining  together  at  St  James'sBan. 

The  Anthropological  R<x?icty  of  Madrid  held  its  first  ordinary  meet- 
ing on  Sunday,  the  1 7  th  of  December  last.  The  outbreak  of  cholera 
prevented  their  meeting  before ;  all  the  schools  and  sooieties  being 
closeil  by  order  of  the  CJoTemment  This  Society  already  numbers 
three  hnndrcd  members.    In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  an  account 
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of  the  papers  read  before  tlus  Society.  Don  Hatiaa  Senaao  is  the. 
preaident,  D.  S,  Castro  the  vice-ptresident,  and  Dod  F.  Delgado  Jugo 
the  fieeretary. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man  and  l*re-IliMoric  Tinw^. — Wc  have  received 
from  Sir  Charies  Lyeli  pnx>&  of  some  ptiges  of  the  new  edition  of  his 
Antiquity  of  Man,"  which  relate  to  a  matter  touched  upon  in  a  re- 
view of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  ** Pre-historic  Tiiiu  .s,"  intheOctobernum- 
ber  of  the  A  nUirajmloffwd  Reinew,  p.  388.    The  following  remarkH  jiro 
miule  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  at  the  floso  of  his  pTrfncc,  fxftor  mention  of  the 
lUithoritit'.s  on  whom  hf  }n-inci|ially  ri'litd  in  (Icscrihinf^  the  Danish 
Hheli-mouudb : — "  It  was  iiupusiiible  for  me,  with  tlic  aid  of  such  able 
investigators,  to  overlook  any  of  the  most  atriking  discoveries  and 
conclusions  which  had  been  made  before  1860 ;  but  I  gladly  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  later  numbers  of  Keller's  *  Pfahllmuten,'  and  of  Mr. 
Lubbock's  *  ^^(  lnl>ir  on  the  Danish  Kjokkenmodilings,'  printed  in  the 
October  number  of  the  *  Natural  History  Review'  for  18(51,  to  improve 
tho  wiMtling,  and  occasionally  the  siibject-nuitter,  of  certain  passages 
U'Y  which  M.  Morlot  had  already  supplied  the  principal  data.    I  had 
no  space,  without  disturbing  my  type,  for  entering  on  a  single  new 
field  of  inquiry,  or  any  new  deductions  furnished  by  Messrs.  Keller, 
Lubbock,  or  o&er  writers.   Had  I  attempted  to  do  justice  to  them, 
orto  any  authors  of  later  date  than  the  summer  of  18G0, 1  must  liave 
expanded  the  plati  of  my  whole  book,  and  seriously  delayed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  edition,  as  well  tis  of  the  subsequent  iKsuos."     In  a 
note  later  on,  mention  is  also  macle  of  Sir  J.  Lubb<»ck's  pajwr  in  tlio 
"Natural  History  Review"  for  OctoKr  18G1  : — "Mr.  Julm  Lubbwk 
published  iii  the  October  number  of  the  *  Natural  History  Review,' 
1861,  p.  489,  an  able  paper  on  the  Danish  *  shell-mounds,'  i^  which 
he  has  described  the  results  oC  a  recent  visit  to  Denmark,  made  by 
him  in  company  with  Mr.  Busk." 

Tlie  facts  of  the  case  may  be  profitably  stjifed  to  show  how  such 
misTmderstaiidin*rH  may  arise.  It  socnis  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  drew 
up  his  account  before  Sir  J.  Lubbtxik's  paper  in  the  "  Natural  History 
Review  "  w  iia  written,  and  when  it  appeared  he  inserted  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  unable  to  make  use  of  it.  In  giving  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  his  pn>o&,  however,  he  afterwards  did  make  use  of  it  to 
some  slight  extent,  but  inadvertently  loft  standing  the  ikN  u  hich  had 
now  become  incorrect.  Upon  this,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  rejoined  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  "  Pre  historic  Times,"  in  the  passage  our  review  commented 
upon.  But  we  luiderstand  tliat  on  becominL'  aware  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  he  had  this  note  cancelled,  so  tiiut  only  the  first  few  copies 
of  his  work  were  issued  with  it. 

Our  review  was  written  with  no  wish  to  take  the  side  of  either  of  the 
two  eminent  scientific  men  who  had  unfortunately  come  into  collision, 
but  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  both,  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  whole  discussion  arose  out  of  a  mere  oversight,  and  has 
been  set  right  in  a  friendly  spirit 
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"  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escapinp^  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
social  and  moral  iiiiluences  on  the  liuiuan  mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of 
attnlmtiiis  the  diTemtiM  of  ooadnci  and  chanctw  to  inhoent  tiatiiz«l 
diffBreuoM."— HiLL^  PHtwipUt  <(f  Polifieal  Economy, 

It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  that  Antliropolog}'  is  purely  speculativo 
and  abstract  It  isy  on  the  oonttarj,  more  intimately  related  than  any 
other  branch  of  seienoe  to  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  and,  wo  may 
add,  the  utilities  and  requirements  of  society.  It  enteiB  into  every 
queetion  connected  with  religion,  government,  commerce,  and  culture, 
which  are  all  more  CMr  leas  affected  by  racial  endowment  and  proclivity^ 
This,  however,  is  a  comparatively  new  idea,  on  which  the  statesman 
and  the  legidator  are  yet  scarcely  ]»  (  pared  to  act,  and  to  whioii  the 
theologian  manifests  not  merely  indifibrenoe,  but  repugnance.  Practi- 
Qslly,  indeed,  the  element  of  race  has  not  y*  t  obtained  recognition,  as 
one  of  the  underlying  conditions  and  modifying  forms  of  civilisation. 
We  must  not  bhune  the  world  for  this.  Scientific  Anthropology  is  a 
thintr  of  ycBterday ;  nor  is  the  study  of  it  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
j  ast  .iy  its  believers  in  claiming  the  reverent  attention  of  duly  cultured 
minds  to  their  hastily  foimed  conclusions.  They  must  be  content  to 
wait  and  work,  sowing  the  seed  of  truth  to<day,  that  mankind  may 
reap  its  golden  harvest  on  some  far  off  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  its  advocates  wiU  only  be  performing  a  proper  duty  in 
ocoasionaUy  enforcing  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  our  more  advanced 
thinkers,  preparatory,  let  us  trust,  to  their  full  recognition  by  the 
general  voice  of  civilised  society. 

In  this  endeavour  to  commend  Anthropology  to  more  genersl 
acceptance,  we  must  not  hide  £rom  ourselves  that  two  great  schools 
avG,  on  principle,  decidedly  opposed  to  our  pretensions.   These  two 
vou  nr. — ^no.  xiii.  i 
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influential  parties,  while  differing  widely  from  each  other  on  manj 
other  puiuta,  at  least  cordially  agree  in  discarding  and  even  denouncing 
the  tniths  of  Anthropology.  They  do  so  liecause  these  truths  are 
directly  opposed  to  their  cardinal  principle  of  absolute  and  original 
equality  among  mankind.  The  parties,  to  which  we  refer  are  the 
orthodox,  and  more  especially  the  e^angeUcal  body,  in  religion,  and 
the  ultra-liberal  and  democratic  party  in  politieib  The  formor  proceed 
on  the  traditions  of  Eden  and  the  Flood,  and  on  the  aasertion,  that  of 
one  blood  Ood  made  all  the  natkmB  of  the  earth ;  the  latter  bate 
their  notkmB  on  oertain  metaphysical  amuaptiom  and  abatraet  ideas 
of  politioal  ri^t  and  aodal  jnstioe,  as  innocent  of  aeientific  data,  that 
18,  of  the  lust  as  it  is  in  nature,  as  the  wildest  of  the  theological 
figments  which  set  Stxet^  Hall  in  periodical  commotion,  at  the  never' 
fiiiling  annlTeiBaries  of  miaaionAry  enterprise. 

We  fear  that  it  ia  in  vain  to  ar^^uu  with  the  religious  portion  of  our 
opponents.  People  whose  opinions  are  baaed  on  dogma  posaeaa  a 
toiiftisB  not  easily  asaailed  by  reason.  They  know  in  what  they  believe, 
and  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  supernatural  revelation  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  indications  of  histoiy  and  the  deductions  of  science. 
'Shej  are  penuaded  themselves,  and  they  have  peranaded  a  veiy  laiga 
section  of  aooiely,  that-  one  religion,  their  own,  will  do  for  all  mankind 
to  the  end  of  time.  And  sooiety  believes  them,  or,  at  all  events,  is 
too  ignorant  or  too  busy  to  oppose  this  tremendons  assumption.  And 
so  we  subseribe  a  million  a  year,  and  send  out  good  men  uid  true  into 
an  oUmes,  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  denial  of  the  past  and  defiance  of 
the  present 

Our  political  opponents  are  not  eiac-t  ] y  jjcrwins  of  this  stamp.  Tliey 
do  not  profess  any  particular  faith  in  written  reoofd&  They  are  not 
prepared  to  enthrone  an  eastern  myth  on  the  denial  of  modem  science; 
They  do  not  intentionally  prefer  dogma  to,  fact  Opposed  to  an  here- 
ditary aristocracy  in  the  body  t)olitic,  they  are  prone  to  deny  the 
wider  and  more-enduring  ariatocracy  of  race.  Believers  in  the  omni- 
potence of  cizeumstances,  they  reftise  to  recognise  the  aids  or  the 
obstacles  of  inherent  endowment  To  them,  humanity  is  one  from 
the  educational  stand  point,  as  it  is  also  one  to  the  theologians  from 
the  creational  stand  point  The  latter  assert  that  a  Negro  or  a 
Mongol  will  make  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  most  finely-developed 
Oaucasian,  and  the  former  equally  affirm  that,  with  proper  training, 
he  wiU  make  as  good  a  citisen^  as  akiUul  a  craftsman,  as  fine  an  artist, 
and  as  able  a  poet  or  philoeoi^er.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
ktter  put  their  conclusions  exactly  into  these  worda.  They  dare  not 
The  plain  practical  good  aense  of  aociety  would  prove  too  much  for 
them  were  they  to  do  so.    But  their  assertions,  as  far  as  they  mean 
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nil}  Liang,  imply  this,  and  are  indeed  mare  idle  rhodomoatade,  if  ihoj 

do  not. 

Am]  here,  p'rhnps  aome  of  our  Anthropological  friends  msiy  he  of 
opinion,  that  in  bfnously  opposing  such  absurrlitit'S,  we  are  piiltv  of 
the  fully  uf  the  worthy  Knisrht  of  La  Mancha,  wlien  he  ri?i  a  tilt  at 
the  windmills.  But  in  truth  these  ahsjurdities,  frotn  ilieir  wide 
acceptance,  ore  giudually  becomini;  prcxiuctive  of  very  grave  conse- 
quences. The  stupendouH  claims  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  to  the 
sacerdotrtl  supreuiucy  of  the  world,  ure  l>abed  on  tlie  prior  iisaunipt ion 
of  a  ]M)ssiljle  unity  among  all  nations  in  reliLn  uh  l>elief  and  practice, 
and  on  the  mundane  and  unendin^r  missiou  of  Papal  Christianity. 
The  atrocities  of  tlic  Spaniardii  in  Peru  and  Mexico  were  but  the  dark 
conclusiouH,  wrou;,'ht  out  by  the  lo;,'ic  of  events,  from  these  startlins? 
premises.  The  wai-s  of  the  reformation  were  humanity's  assertion  of 
its  riirht  to  differ, — were,  in  short,  the  cuuntcr-prociamation  of  the 
Teuton  in  opixjsition  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman.  The  watchwords 
of  miKlem  revolution,  **  liberty,  equality  and  fratemitv,"  more 
especiaUy  the  two  latter,  together  with  all  the  absurd  it  icH  and 
impossibilities  of  communism,  are  but  the  siuister  yet  le<;itimat« 
progeny  of  the  i)rinciple  of  primal  and  organic  cMpiality.  The 
mischief  of  auch  views,  indeed,  is  nut  anil  cannot  l)e  cunhned  to  the 
sphere  of  specidation.  They  of  necessity  invade  the  tield  of  action, 
where  thon^jrht  ultimates  itself  in  deeds.  They  intiuence  most  of  the 
colonial  Lulti  jjrises  of  modern  times  :  and  they  were  at  the  foiuidatiou 
of  the  recent  civil  war  in  Ajnerica,  and  underlie  not  uuly  the  clnim 
of  the  frcx}dmen  to  the  sutfrage,  but  all  tlie  contemplated  horrora  and 
abominations  of  misce;^enation. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  paper  on  Race  in  History,  akeady  touched 
on  some  of  the  errors  of  (jue  of  the  schools  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding,  that  of  the  Political  Economists  and  Legislative  Pleformers. 
But,  in  doing  so,  w^e  confined  our  remarks  almost  wholly  to  the  works 
of  one  of  the  youngest  of  its  disciples,  the  historian  Buckle.  But  he 
was  only  an  echo  of  his  masters,  Jeremy  Bcntham  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  as  they  are  but  a  continuation  of  Helvofius  and  the  French 
Encyclopedists,  who  were  again  but  a  far-off  reverberation  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus.  There  is  a  terrible  tyranny  in  idejus. 
Your  principles,  even  though  they  be  the  most  fallacious  assumi)tion8, 
will  nHimate  themselres  in  legitimate  conclusions  sooner  or  later. 
J(dm  Sttmt  MiD  camiot  help  olaiming  the  suffrage  for  the  Neprro— 
and  the  womuL  Sueh  oonclusions  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
inMniMB  wftenoe  he  started.  And  had  he  paused  at  such  a  reductio 
ad  d&nwvfiMiy  his  aehool  would  not  That  school,  as  we  have  said, 
dates  hm  tlie  remoteafc  antiquity.  The  omnipotence  of  circumstances 
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and  the  natal  equality  of  mankind  are  not  new  doctrines.  They  are 
simply  materiaUsm,  and  the  phflosophy  of  the  external  ultimated. 
He  who  starts  from  atoms,  guided  hy  chance,  must  end  in  absolute 
democracy,  that  is,  in  racial  and  individual  equality.  It  is  simply  the 
completion  of  the  circle,  from  chaos  to  chaos. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  a  school  can  only  exist  in  words 
or  upon  paper,  for  it  is  in  direct  controdiction  to  fact  Nature  is  a 
grand  hierarchy  of  cosmic  and  telluric  oiganisms.  Her  suns  rule 
their  subordinate  planets,  surroimded  agun  by  their  subject  satellites. 
The  Tegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  a  succession  of  oi^^ic  stages, 
separated,  as  Swedenboig  would  say,  by  "discrete  degreea**  While 
at  the  very  apex  of  this  pyramid  of  form  and  function,  we  find  regal 
man,  the  Tirtiial  king  of  the  earthly  sphere.  And  are  we  to  suppose 
that  this  hierarchical  arrsngement  ceases  here ;  that  there  are  no  innate 
and  hereditarily  transmissible  dlTersities  among  men  %  Reason  as  well 
as  fact  revolts  at  so  absurd  a  concludon.  Had  we,  from  om  limited 
geographical  range,  experience  only  of  one  race,  we  might  most 
legitimately  conclude  there  were  others  in  the  distance, — a  conclusion 
now  adequately  substantiated  by  geographical  discovety.  But  John 
Stuart  Mill  cannot  see  this.  His  intellectual  prepossessions  are  too 
strong  for  such  a  grasp  of  veracity.  His  mind  is  so  filled  with  the 
idola  of  Codification  and  Political  Economy,  that  he  cannot  see  the 
simple  yet  unspeakably  imporbuit  fncts  of  Anthro])olo;;y. 

Let  not  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Mill  be  mi«underjjt(H>d.  He  is  the 
last  man  to  intentionally  maintiiin  an  untruth.  Privileged  to  own 
one  of  the  clearost  and  most  logically  constitnted  heads,  and  we  may 
add,  one  of  the  noblest  hearts  in  Christendom,  he  unites  the  deductive 
power  of  the  race  whence  he  descends,  and  we  may  add,  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs,  with  sotnewliat  of  their  infirmity,  in  the  too 
£etcUe  rejection  or  a.ssumption  of  premises.  No  man  marches  more 
carefully  from  the  major  to  the  minor ;  the  process,  in  such  hands  at 
least,  is  unerring.  But,  Q\m  for  the  m%jor.  It  may  be  tlie  sublimest 
of  truths,  an  axiom  on  which  the  universe  could  repose  unshaken  for 
eternity,  or,  as  in  tHe  present  case,  a  fallacy  so  transparent,  that  the 
simplest  cabin-boy,  on  his  homeward  voyage,  would  see  its  infantile 
absurdity. 

The  rejection  of  truth  is  perilous,  perhaps  we  might  say  fatal,  to 
all  men.  But  it  must  prove  especially  so  to  the  priesthood  of  intellect, 
— ^to  those  sages  and  philosophers,  whoaslegislators,  political  economists, 
historians,  and  men  of  science,  endeavour  to  explain  the  truth  and 
the  right  to  others ;  for  when  tlie  sheplierds  go  astoiy,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  flock  generally  follow.  To  write  of  men,  and  to  legislate  for 
men,  while  rejecting  the  science  of  man,  is  certainly  a  most  extra- 
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ordiiMiy  and  by  no  meaiiB  commendable  procedtire.  And  yet  it  was 
that  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Thomas  Henry  Budde,  and  is  that  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  The  first  drew  up  a  code,  or  shall  we  say,  laid 
down  the  principles  of  codification  in  the  abatiuot— ignoring  diyeraity 
of  race.  The  second  wrote  his  otherwise  admirable  histoiy,  and  the 
last  has  given  ns  the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  together  with 
sundry  treatises  on  Liberty  and  Representative  Govemment,  net  only 
ignorin<^,  i)\it  directly  and  almost  offensively  denying  the  great  truth 
of  racial  diversity.  TLrtiot  in;^  the  fact  in  nature^  that  men  differ  in 
the  relative  proportion  of  tlieir  passions,  affections,  sentiments  and 
faculties.  Ignorinii:  what  ia  patrat,  not  only  to  the  Anthropologist, 
but  to  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  man  of  husinoiss,  that  the  races 
of  mankind  differ  in  the  foroe  of  their  propensities,  in  the  strength  of 
their  sympathies,  in  the  pow^  of  their  principles,  in  the  accuracy  of 
their  perceptions,  and  in  the  cleaniess  and  the  vigour  of  their  thoughts. 
Ignoring  not  only  the  conclusions  of  the  man  of  science,  but  the 
practical  experience  of  all  widely -travelled  persons,  that  there  are 
distinctly  marked  Ethnic  diversities,  in  virtue  of  which  the  grander 
divisions  of  mankind  differ  in  the  persistence  of  their  will,  in  their 
power  to  resist  temptation,  in  their  susceptibility  to  impulse,  in  their 
ability  fur  work,  and  in  their  innate  capacity  for  literature,  science  and 
art.  And  ignonng  therefore  what  the  experience  of  ages  has  demon- 
strated, and  what  the  true  wisdom  of  the  present  would  dictate,  the 
necessity  for  a  diversity  of  religion  and  government  corresponding  to 
this  diversity  of  race,  whereby  tiie  fonnal  instit\itions  of  a  people  are 
brou^t  into  harmony  with  their  mental  constitution. 

These  are  severe  remarks.  Let  not  their  spirit  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  because  we  respect  tiieir  advocates,  that  we  are  so  harsh  in  our 
judgment  of  the  doctrines.  Error  is  formidable  in  proiX)rtion  to  the 
ability,  and,  we  may  add,  the  virtue  of  those  who  hold  it  The 
falLicies  of  men  like  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Buckle,  cannot  be  harmless. 
Such  minds  axst  the  halo  of  their  glory  around  even  their  grossest 
errors,  and  just  in  pro])ortion  as  we  revere  them  for  the  good  which 
they  have  accomplished,  must  we  be  stem  in  our  oj)po8ition  to  the 
evil  of  which  they  are  iiniiitentioTially  the  authors.  Of  such  it  may 
be  truly  said,  "  if  their  liuht  lie  darkiicss,  liow  i^rcat  is  that  darkncKn!  " 
If  their  vicwij  ho  fcundcd  on  error,  liow  widely  diffiisod  must  that 
error  be  !  It  is  the  very  L^'eatness  of  the  men  tliat  iieeessitates  our 
more  serious  antaLTonisin  to  their  I'allacies.  They  ai-e  too  powerful, 
too  intiueiitial,  to  allow  \is  to  pass  over  their  uiistakes  in  silence.  The 
voice  whieh  has  Ikcm  oramlar  for  the  tmth,  becomes  doubly  fonuidable 
when  eiiijdoyed  as  the  trumj>et-V)la8t  of  error. 

In  the  history  of  Philosophy,  in  so  far  as  wc  can  be  said  to  p^tssess 
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anything  deeen  ing  of  the  namo,  nothing  is  more  rwnarkable  than  the 
power  of  the  schools.  Like  religious  sects,  they  take  the  individual 
helplessly  captive,  aud  lead  him  whithersoever  they  will.  They  cloae 
his  eyes  to  oue  phase  of  truth,  and  they  oi^en  them  to  another.  Nor 
does  nny  amount  of  talent  or  attainment  appear  to  constitute  an 
adcrjiiate  safej^iard  against  this  despotism.  It  only  makes  the 
individual  a  more  or  less  apt  instrument  for  the  acceptance  and 
promiilirai  i<*n  of  their  doctrines.  He  is  obviously  the  organ  of  a  greater 
power,  that  see  s  beyond  him,  and  uses  him  for  a  grander  purpose,  than 
auythiTi  '  f)f  ^\•hk■h  ho  is  conscious.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Mill.  It 
WRH  ecpiaily  so  witli  JertMny  Benthiim.  They  are  the  organs  of  negation. 
In  reality,  the  clianij)ions  of  matter  Tcm^*  spirit.  It  is  their  vocation 
to  proclaim  the  weight  and  value  of  (/iuu>tif//  as  opposed  to  quality. 
They  ignore  the  ONE,  They  enthrone  the  many.  They  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this.  They  have  not  only  a  large  following,  but  they 
have  had  many  able  j)recui*soi>i,  and  tliey  have  many  powerful 
coadjutors.  They  rei)re.scnt  tlie  Hj)irit  of  the  age,  Theii'  worLs  are 
sinijdy  Protestantism,  logically  ultiinated  in  the  political  sphere. 
Foui  ier  wont  beyond  them,  aud  carried  it  into  the  social,  where  it 
eventuated  in  communism.  Let  it  uot  be  supiKJHcd  that  in  stiying 
this,  we  pasb  a  judgment  of  condemnation  upon  these  truly  tneat  and 
deservedly  illnstriouH  men.  Their  cause  is  perfectly  legitumite.  It 
represents  one  of  the  two  great  p(»les  of  univcrnal  tnith.  But  it  is 
'  only  one  l)olc,  and  that  uot  the  jtosifivc  These  arc  rather  diiring 
asKcrtions.    We  know  it,  and  must  n<  \v  i  !  ceetl  to  their  eonfinnation. 

Tt  was  a  irnuul  saying,  that  all  nunds  are  either  l*latonic  or 
An  St  .  (  (  lean,  subjective  or  objective,  spiritual  or  material  in  their 
esiienlial  character  and  tendencies.  This,  however,  is  only  saying 
that  men  must  oliey  the  laws  of  polarity,  the  most  gifted  and  earnest 
being  generally  the  most  strongly  pronounced  in  their  ])j'oc]ivitie.s. 
But  it  is  not  only  men  as  individuAls,  but  men  collectively,  who  have 
to  obey  these  laws,  and  so  uiauifest  the  spirit  of  the  ages.    In  a  sense, 

w  IS  slitAvn  in  souie  former  numl)ers  of  this  Journal,  the  entire 
nuAcment  ol  luunanitv,  in  the  North-western  niai'ch  of  civilisation 
thi  oughout  the  historic  period,  was,  intellectually  speaking,  a  descent 
from  the  highly  spiritualijied  theosophy  of  the  Orient  to  the 
thoroughly-inaterialised  science  of  the  Occident.  Now  it  is  this 
movement  in  its  nitimates,  which  is  repi*c8ented  by  Mr.  Mill.  As  we 
have  saiti,  it  is  a  great  and  legitimate  movement,  and  even  in  its 
extremes,  tleservos  to  have  such  a  cliauijaon  to  stand  up  for  it.  As 
the  protest  uf  reason  against  dogma  in  religion,  as  the  testimony  of  tl 
poMeriorl  fact  against  a  j/n^iri  assumption  in  philo.so|)hy,  and  as  the 
claim  of  the  rights  of  the  niany  against  the  tyranny  of  the  few  in 
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politics,  it  was  a  great  and  noble  cause,  deserving  of  all  honour  and 
worthy  of  all  success.  But  when,  overstepping  these  boundaries,  it 
proceeds  with  its  political  logic  to  tlie  denial  of  inconvenient  facts,  it 
is  no  longer  a  legitimate  morciuent,  i)ut,  on  the  contrary,  one 
demanding  stremions  "|)|>«»sitiou,  and  deserving  utter  and  shameful 
defeat,  it  hiis  readied  this  stafre  in  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
coadjutors.    They  deny  tlie  facts  of  Dice,  and  Iicuce  our  o})]>o8ition. 

AVe  thus  see  that  this  ^eat  movement  is  in  conflict  with  itself.  Tts 
several  sections  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  each  otlicr.  Its  relij^ion 
and  its  politics  are  at  war  with  its  science.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
heginuin<x  of  the  end.  In  the  fervour  of  reli^^iouH  ])n>paiL'andi.sm,  it 
demands  one  faith  for  all  mankind.  And  in  its  enthusiasm  for  lihertv, 
it  j)roclaim.s  that  all  men  m;iy  be  politically  free,  when  they  have  been 
adequately  educated.  In  attempting  to  mnintniTi  these  stupendous 
assumptions,  it  does  not  condescend  to  invrvti-iitc  ()i>served  facts;  but 
meets  the  testimony  of  travellers,  and  the  conclusions  of  Anthropolo- 
giata  by  the  anminciation  of  abstract  principles,  in  reality  by  a  j)ro(TSM 
of  (\  jtrlori  rea.soning,  lus  t»} MK>sed  to  the  evidence  of  <l  fn/xftrwri  expu- 
rlenc**.  By  the  dread  compulsion  of  a  false  position,  it  is  driven  to  the 
desperate  alternative  of  ignorinjj:  nature  and  denying  j)hi  n  im  u:l.  It 
docs  so,  because  nature  and  her  phcuumeua  are  oj)|K>Bod  to  it^  on- 
elusions.  Apiin,  we  admit  these  are  very  severe  remarks.  But  they 
only  express  the  simple .  truth,  and  heuoe  our  reason  for  their 
pubhcation. 

We  make  our  appeal  to  nature.  Let  us  liear  what  she  has  to  say. 
The '"earth,  at  her  different  zones  of  latitude  fuid  longitude,  or  shall 
we  say  in  other  lang^ua^^e,  on  her  si'veral  areas,  has  Hj)ecially 
characterised  types,  vegetable  and  animal,  bestial  and  hiuuun.  These 
specialities  are  obviously  not  accidental.  They  are  transmissible  and 
enduring,  and  far  luitedate  all  history.  The  law  of  distribution  is  yet 
beyond  us;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  such  a  law,  for  we  see  its 
effects.  And  we  see  them  iu  the  human  sphere  as  distinctly  as  in  any 
other.  The  men  of  one  Ethnic  area  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  men  of  another.  Nor  aie  these  distinctions  simply  physical  and 
organic,  they  extend  also  to  habits  and  capacities.  We  know  that 
thiis  is  denied  by  Mj-.  Mill  and  his  school.  Hut  such  denial  necessitates 
the  ejection  of  historj''  as  well  as  of  science^  1  i'  history  is  conclusive 
as  to  n\cial  diversity,  its  annals  beiu^  m  tnith  but  a  record  of  the 
result  of  that  diversity.  For  example,  to  affirm  that  a  Negro  is  in 
every  way  as  good  a  man  as  an  European,  is  to  deny  the  historic  testi- 
mony of  five  thousand  years,  seeing  that  in  aU  that  time  no  Negro 
nation  luw  ever,  either  with  or  without  assistance,  reached  the  civilis- 
ation, a^^ain  and  again  achieved  iu  the  great  centres  of  Caucasian 
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culture.  To  say  after  this  that  N^gro  oommmiitiea  mglU  have  done 
so,  is  sini[)ly  to  beg  the  question,  and  take  for  granted  the  Teiy  thing 
in  dispute.  They  have  not  done  so,  even  with  the  tuition  of  KgA-pt 
and  the  example  of  Carthage ;  and  if  our  tnquir}*  is  to  be  conducted 
on  ik  potiterwri  principles  of  inveist  igatiou,  v/e  must  accept  the  fiict  of 
their  non-civilisation  as  in  so  far  condusive  of  their  iucapacity.  They 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  But  this  historic  evidence  is 
corroborated  by  their  oi^ganic  inferiority.  The  comparative  anatomist 
agrees  with  the  historian  in  jjlacing  them  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
European.  And  the  phrenologist  agrees  with,  the  comparative 
anatomist.  We  know  that  Mr.  Mill  does  not  believe  in  phrenology, 
nor  we  presume  In  pliyBiogiiomy.  He  cannot.  Eitiier  the  one  or  the 
other  would  dissipate  his  day-dream  of  racial  equality  within  an  hour 
of  its  acceptance.  The  inferior  character  of  the  Negro  is  as  distinctly 
stamped  on  his  oi^ganisation  as  on  his  destiny,  and  only  minds  blinded 
by  the  idota  of  preconceived  ideas  could  fail  to  see  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  to  find  in  both  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  Negro's 
lower  position  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  Mongolian  races  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Their  structure,  whUe  superior  to  that  of  the  Negro,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  European.  It  is  less  develqyed.  As  the  type  of  the 
Negro  is  foetal,  that  of  the  Mongol  is  in&ntOe.  And  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  this  we  find  that  their  government,  literature  and  art  are 
in&ntile  alsa  They  are  beardless  children,  whose  life  is  a  task,  and 
whose  chief  virtue  consists  in  unquestioning  obedience.  Were  Mr. 
Mill  an  anthropologist,  we  might  point  out  to  him  the  veiy  important 
physiolcgical  fisust,  that  an  immemorial  civilisation  has  utterly  &iled  to 
Caucasianise  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  they  being  still  as  essen- 
tially Mongolian  as  the  rudest  nomad  of  the  northern  steppes.  But  he 
would  place  no  value  on  such  a  &ct.  It  could  have  no  significance 
from  his  standpoint  Form  and  function  are  to  him  matteza  of  as 
much  indiifercnce  as  colour,  which  he  avowedly  ignoves.  He  cannot 
understand  wliy  a  ^liinaman,  under  adequately  favourable  circum- 
stances, should  not  become  as  good  a  sculptor  as  Phidias,  or  as  inspired 
a  poet  as  Shakspeare.  And  the  reason  why  he  cannot  imderstand  this 
is,  that  he  ignores  tlic  racial  element  in  humanity;  in  other  words, he 
allows  his  preconct^ived  idea  of  aboriginal  nnity  and  essential  equality 
to  dominate  all  structural  evidence  of  diversity,  and  all  historical  evi- 
dence of  inequality.  This  we  know  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  his 
mind  is  not  open  to  the  truth  when  nature  is  the  witness^  and  her 
testimony  is  opposed  to  his  cherished  ideas  and  favourite  speculations. 
A  severe  sentence  to  pass  on  England's  greatest  living  logician.  But 
it  is  out  of  his  own  mouth  we  convict  him.  It  is  on  the  evidence 
afibrded  by  his  own  works  that  we  pronounce  bis  condemnation. 
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N«\v  lot  it  Ix.'  distinctly  nnderHtood  that  wc  say  this  of  Mr.  Mill  only 
in  his  representative  charac  ter,  an  the  chief  of  u  rather  extieme  school 
of  polit  ical  economists.  As  an  individual,  no  living  man  haa  a  greater 
rejTJird  lor  veracity.  Even  in  his  i^Mavest  ciTnix  he  is  perfectly  honest, 
and  when  blinded  to  the  truth  by  his  deepest  jirejudices,  feels  fully 
perauaded  that  he  is  simply  consistent  in  maintaining  a  jirinciple. 
Moreover,  it  sii«iul«i  lie  remembered  that  he  dues  not  stand  alone  in 
ignoring  nu-ial  diversity.  His  views,  ii<t\vever  erroneous,  sire  not  indi- 
vidual crotchets,  but  the  well  conbiilered  and  avowed  opnn<'Us  of  alai^^c 
and  inlluential  scli<>()l  i>f  thinkers,  and  as  such  dcscn-ini;  of  the  most 
respectful  consideration,  even  from  anthn»p<'logists,  \s\\o  so  clearly  see 
the  egregious  fallacies  on  whicli  they  rest.  We  nnist  not  hlame  men 
for  ditfering  from  us.  It  is  our  business  to  j)ii.vide  them  with  such 
evidence,  m  shall  sulhce  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  if 
we  fail  in  this,  the  fault  is  nut  theirs  but  ours. 

"WTiat  then  is  the  gravamen  of  oiu-  chiwge  ajjainst  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
friends?  And  we  reply  the  unwarranted  application  of  experiences, 
obtained  only  from  the  European  race,  to  the  whole  of  hmuanity.  And 
&a  au  accompiiniment  of  this,  the  sul>stitution  of  ait  in  the  place  of 
nature  in  the  process  of  legislatiuu.  As  iilready  remarked,  these  errors 
are  due  to  the  |)rej)onderance  of  abstract  ideas  over  concrete  experience. 
They  result  fnnu  that  process  of  hasty  and  incautious  generalisation, 
against  which  Francis  of  N'erulam  especially  warne<l  his  followers. 
Because  certain  kinds  of  goveinnient,  and  certain  proces.ses  in  legisla- 
tion, have  proveil  successful  in  Europe,  it  is  at  once  concliuled,  that 
they  are  abstractedly  right  and  good,  and  should  with  all  convenient 
speed  be  applied  to  every  other  family  of  man.  And  as  these  govern- 
ments are  representative  and  this  legislation  has  been  senatorial,  it  is 
supposed  that  such  forms  luid  modes  of  transacting  matters  guber- 
natorial, must  be  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the  way  of  example,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  the  mle  of  all  peoples  should  be  made  to  gradually 
approjdmate,  the  only  conaideration  being,  the  kind  and  degree  of 
culture  they  may  have  preyiously  undergone  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
Of  innate  fitness  or  unfitneasi  of  oiganic  aptitude  or  inaptitude,  these 
sages  of  the  dosct  know  nothing.  Of  hereditarily  tronflmissible  types 
of  body  and  mind  they  are  happily  ignorant.  For  ineradicable  procli- 
Tities,  they  have  a  aovereign  contempt.  EacuU  specialities"  tliey  hold 
to  be  a  hgment  oi  the  anthropological  imagination,  and  for  whi<^  they 
would  substitute  **€duieaHoinal  diffbrences".  To  their  view,  races,  or  as 
they  would  say,  nations  are  what  drcumstances  have  made  them,  and 
consequently  alter  the  cireumstanoea,  and  in  due  time  you  change  the 
race  I  As  abeady  remarked,  the  logic  is  sound,  but  the  premises  are 
fiiulty.    They  are  so,  because  they  faU  to  take  an  important  element 
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of  the  problem  into  account,  wo  nicun  the  subject-matter  on  which  the 

circnm stances  are  mipiK>8ed  t^t  o])vr.iti\ 

Let  us  see  iiificed  for  what  such  logic  would  siiftice.  ^  i  re  the  pre- 
mises obtained  from  auother  ethnic  area.  Asia  has  been  inimemorially 
the  scat  of  (irsjH»tism.  Its  idea  of  authority  is  essentially  iinitiMry. 
It8  codes,  in  so  fiu*  as  they  have  gruwn,  are  the  e  iinul  ttivc  result  of 
the  snecessive  edicts  of  absolute  soverei^is.  But  in  their  ^n\nd  out- 
lines and  finKlanieiita]  ])rinciple8,  they  were  ihc  products  of  a  single 
legislator,  some  divinely  umpired  Menu,  Moses,  or  Mohamnied,  who 
derived  his  authority  not  from  without  but  within,  u^t  from  tlie  people 
but  from  God,  and  whose  short  b»it  eflective  ])roaiable  was  "thus  saith 
the  Lord."  Now  wliether  niuli  ?  Assyrian  or  Saraeeu,  this  was  doubt- 
less esteemed  the  iK'ttcr  way.  liut  conceive  of  its  application  to  Greek, 
or  lloman,  or  Teuton,  above  all  to  these  same  Anf»1a-Saxou  free- 
thinking  political  economists  themselves  !  Apiin  we  nmst  remind  Mr. 
Mill  that  there  is  a  ruligion  and  a  governukent,  a  literature  tuidan  tut, 
which  is  specially  ada])ted  not  only  to  the  outwani  circimistances  but 
to  the  inherent  and  innate  qualities  of  each  of  the  grander  divisions  of 
mankind. 

In  these  illustrations  we  have  hitherto  purposely  omitted  mj 
allusion  to  the  more  savacre  races,  all  quite  susceptible  of  civilisation 
acconling  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Mill,  who  will  not  admit  that  the 
Australian,  the  Andaman  islander,  and  the  Hottentot  labour  \nider  any 
inl^ent  incapacity  for  att^iiniug  to  the  highest  culture  of  ancient 
Greece  or  modeni  Europe  !  Their  present  inferiority  is  an  accident, 
due  to  a  combination  of  \nifavouraV)le  circumstances.  Thev  uiifjht 
have  been  the  foremost  men  of  aU  this  world  but  for  eeriain  untoward 
influences.  To  say  anythintir  about  the  Andaman  liead  and  the  Hot- 
tentot lu.iin  is  only  "a  vulgjir  mode  of  escaping  from  the  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  ttocial  and  moynl  influences  on  the  human  mind  !"  Now 
anthropologists  do  not  deny  the  power  of  social  and  moral  influences, 
but  they  afltinn  that  in  conjunction  with  these  the  organic  conditions 
and  the  transmissible  mental  constitution  of  their  human  subject-matter 
must  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  This  Mr.  Mill  denies,  and  hence 
his  errors,  both  theoretieal  and  practical,  which  we  must  now  proceed 
to  examine  in  detail 

In  hie  otherwise  excellent  treatise  on  ^Bepresentatiye  QoTemment," 
Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  savage  people  and  oiTilised  people,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Ibnner  may  bo  gradually  raised  to  the  oraidition  ni  the 
latter.  Of  the  possibility  of  this  process  he  has  not  the  smallest  mis- 
giving. The  idea  that  there  are  mom^  rooM,  adapted  by  straetnre  and 
temperament,  by  habit  of  body  and  oonstitation  of  mind  for  the  saTsge 
state^  has  obviously  neyer  oocizrred  to  him.   He  thinks  a  savage  tribe 
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ifl  like  an  ignorant  individual,  in  want  only  of  education,  simply  that 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  same  with  his  idea  of  civilised  races.  He 
clearly  thinks  they  might  be  nbsoltitely  Siivagc.  Taking  the  jMUJt  upon 
trust,  like  a  true  closet-ticholar  putting  unquestioning  faith  in  his  bookg^ 

lie  closes  his  eyes  t/i  the  present.  Ha%nng  read  certain  vague  traditions 
about  tlic  ancestors  of  the  (  Jrceks  and  Komans,  French  and  English 
having"  once  lH5en  in  a  savaLre  state,  it  has  never  oecuiTcd  to  him  to  t€st 
the  accunicy  of  this  statement,  by  looking  round  upon  the  wurld  of 
to-day,  to  see  if  there  l>e  such  a  phenonien(»n  as  a  really  siivage  people 
of  Caucasian  type.  We  C4Ui  readily  understand  that  such  a  j)r<)c«jdure 
would  be  in  o]>j»(»sition  to  all  his  established  habitudes  of  mind,  and  of 
this  we  do  not  complain.  Only  we  say  that  such  a  thinker  will  prove 
a  very  unsafe  guide  as  to  the  government  of  any  mce  save  his  own. 

In  the  sruiie  work  he  speaks  of  the  arrestment  of  eertain  civilised 
nations  at  the  stage  of  a  paternal  despotism,  instancing  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese,  with  whom  he  contnists  the  far  n»ore  free  and  progressive 
Jews.  The  stagnation  of  the  ft)rmer  he  attributes  to  the  strength  of 
their  institutions,  which  wouUl  not  l>reak  down  to  pernnt  of  national 
growth,  while  the  unorganised  institution  of  the  prophets  among  the 
latter  peoj)le,  by  ensuring  a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  pernntted  also  of 
more  etVective  ]irogi*e8s.  All  which  is,  no  doubt,  (juite  true,  lint  then 
it  i:i  not  the  wliole  truth,  only  tluit.  indeed,  which  lies  <>n  the  surlace. 
It  does  not  tell  us  why  the  instituut.ns  of  the  one  j)e<fplti  were  so 
restrictive  and  thos<j  of  the  other  so  comjmratively  ehustic.  This,  as 
every  authi'opologibt  iiuows,  nnist  be  Houirht  in  diversity  of  race— in  the 
ethnic  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  a  Muug(»lic  people,  and  that  the  lii;,dior 
ctistes  of  Egyj)t  were  clogged  by  a  numerically  preixmderant  mass  of 
Mrican  al)origines  ;  w  hile  the  Jews,  and  we  may  add  the  Plia'uicians, 
were  the  most  vigorously  constituted  of  all  the  Asiatic  Caucasians,  aud, 
indeed,  present  so  many  Eui'opean  cIch  m  Tits  in  their  national  cimnicter, 
that  the  perfect  purity  of  their  orient. il  descent  is  still  open  to  con- 
siderable suspicion.  But  of  all  this  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school  know 
nothing,  and  want  to  know  nothing  ;  and  while  obtaining  full  credit 
with  the  yet  more  iguorani  j-ublic  for  being  very  profound,  are  in  point 
of  fact  childishly  superficial  in  their  habitual  treatment  of  this  and  all 
bimilar  topics.  Tliey  stop  short  at  etiects,  iuid  mistaking  tluse  for 
causes,  tlunk  tiuy  iiave  exhausted  a  sulyect,  of  which  in  truth  they 
have  scarcely  broken  the  surface. 

Mr.  Mill's  rejection  of  nu:e,  like  the  errors  of  all  decisive  minds,  is 
thorough.  It  pervades  his  entire  system.  Hence  l»e  treats  even  of 
slavery  without  an  allusion  to  this  important  element.  Thus  he  speaks 
of  the  facility  with  which  slaves,  when  manumitted,  assumed  the 
position  and  discharged  the  duties  of  freemen  among  the  Qreeks  aud 
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Kfniians,  which  he  attributes  to  the  existence  of  an  industrious  class 
who  wore  neither  slaves  or  slave-owners.  Now  thtiv  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  a  very  tavoiuiiiile  circumstance,  but  what  would  it  have 
aviiikil  if  the  fiecdiiien  hud  differed  from  tlieir  owners  and  the  indus- 
trious iniddle-cbiHR,  as  the  NeiiTos  of  the  States  do  IVom  the  Caucasiau 
p<jpulatit)n  around  them  ?  The  learned  freediiu-n  of  llonie  were  ol'tou, 
nicially  speaking,  of  m  iroofl  1)1o.k1  as  their  miisters.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  tluit  even  the  Helots  did  not  ditier  from  theSjmrtans  more  than 
the  A uirlo  Saxons  from  the  Normans.  Under  such  circumstiUices,  the 
in<hvi(hial  emancipation  of  superior  slaves,  is  perfetdly  easy,  nor  is 
there  the  least  wonder  that  the  well-educated  lunong  tlieui  at  once 
assiuucd  a  reapectitble  and  reeogiii^ed  position  in  swiety.  Nor  with 
such  eonihtions  is  there  ultimately  any  iusuj>enible  difficulty  in  the 
enuiiieipation  of  tlie  wliole  ehuss,  either  LTiMlually,  as  thronixhout  south- 
western iMirope  during  the  mid<lle  ages,  or  even  suddenly  ;ui  in  Kussia 
and  Hungary  in  our  own  day,  by  an  imperial  edict  or  b}'  a  senatorial 
decree.  'J'he  absoq>tion  of  such  lil)enited  lK»ndsmen,  into  the  class  of 
freemen,  is  comparatively  esisy,  because  their  inferiority  is  simply  social 
and  not  organic.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise,  where  the  inferiority  is 
stamped  upon  the  organisation,  and  where  consetpiently  the  froedman 
and  his  children's  children  to  the  remotest  generation,  bear  indelible 
traces  of  their  descent  from  the  servile  caste. 

Now  again  we  my  that  the  deservedly  illustrious  name  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  ought  not  to  cover  the  grave  errors  into  which  he  haa 
been  led  on  this  sulvject  by  his  unwise  rejection  of  the  racial  element, 
a  rejection  which  by  enabling  him  to  speak  of  slavery  in  the  abstract, 
has  permitted  him  to  confound  the  purely  domestic*  institution  of  the 
better  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  grosser  chatteldom  of  negro 
slavery  in  our  own  times.  This,  for  instance,  is  his  portraiture  of  the 
slave  proper : — 

**A  slave  properly  so  called,  is  a  being  who  has  not  learnt  to  help 
himself.  He  is,  no  doubt,  one  step  in  advance  of  the  savage.  He  has 
not  the  first  lesson  of  political  society  still  to  acquire.  He  has  learnt 
to  obey.  But  what  he  obeys  is  only  a  direct  conmiand.  It  is  the 
cliaracteristic  of  L/rn  slaves  to  bo  incapable  of  conforming  their  con- 
duet  to  a  l  ulc  or  law.  They  can  only  do  what  they  are  ordered,  and 
only  when  they  are  ordered  to  do  it.  If  amau  w  horn  they  feai*  ib  slunding 
over  them  and  threatening  tiiem  with  puuishmcnt,  they  obey  ;  but 
when  his  back  is  turned,  the  work  remains  undone.  The  motive  de- 
termining  them  must  appeal  not  to  their  interests  but  to  their  in- 
stincts ;  immediate  hope  or  immediate  terror. 

Now  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  a  picture  of  negro  slavety, 
and  that,  too,  in  its  very  worst  form,  that  of  the  recently  imported 
African  savage  working  on  a  plantation.   Here  again  it  is  obvious  that 
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B£r.  Mill  has  been  mislod  by  the  undue  predominance  of  abstract  ideah 
ow  concrete  experience.  His  "slave"  is,  in  reality,  an  abstraction 
covering  the  immense  gnlph  whkh  separates  a  Plato,  who  was  once 
sold  as  a  stave  by  the  order  of  the  elder  Dionjsiuii  of  Syracuse,  from  a 
Congo  negro.  Assuredly,  with  all  his  subservience  to  ideas  and  his 
indifference  to  facts,  Mr,  Mill  must  know  that  the  Greek  or  Cimissian 
slave  of  a  Turkish  emir  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  woolly  haired 
and  tbick-li]>pcd  Ethiopian,  who  occupies  a  yet  lower  servile  position 
in  the  same  household.  Though  equally  slaves,  as  being  bought  with 
a  price,  they  are  yet  inherently  and  essentially  wide  ss  the  poles 
asunder,  as  their  rude  and  ignorant  but  nevertheless  practical  master 
clearly  peroeives.  History  informs  us  that  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt 
were  all  purchased  shives  from  the  Caucasus.  Boes  Mr.  Mill  think 
their  ranks  could  have  been  as  well  recruited  fnm  the  countries  south 
of  the  SahantI  But  there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  instances.  The 
man  who  does  not  know  that  the  social  condition  of  the  slave,  both 
during  his  serfdom  and  after  bis  manimiission,  is  largely  influenced  by 
his  nusial  relationship  to,  or  difference  from,  his  master,  has  yet,  not 
only  his  anthropology  but  his  history  to  acquire. 

Closely  connected  with  his  deficiencies  and  misconceptions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  originating  doubtless  in  the  same  fiindamental 
error,  is  the  omission  by  Mr.  Mill  of  any  allusion  to  hybridism,  as  an 
obetruetion  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  stable  government. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  legitimate  in  loffie,  for  the  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  race,  to  deny  or  ignore  the  existence  of  half-castes.  But, 
unfortunately,  nature  will  not  so  ignore  them,  as  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republics  have  found  to  theur  cost  Where  the 
parental  elements  are  very  diverse,  the  hybrid  is  himself  a  fermenting 
monstrosity,  fte  is  ever  a  more  or  less  chaotic  compound*  He  is  in 
conflict  with  himself,  and  but  too  often  exhibits  the  vices  of  both 
parents  without  the  virtues  of  either.  He  is  a  blot  on  creation,  the 
product  of  a  sin  against  nature,  whom  she  hastens  with  aU  possible  ex- 
pedition to  reduce  to  annihilation.  He  is  not  in  healthful  equilibrium, 
either  mental  or  physical,  and  consequently  cannot  conduce  to  the  sta« 
bility  of  anything  dse.  He  is  ever  oscillating  between  his  paternal  and 
maternal  proclivities.  His  veiy  instincts  are  perverted.  He  unites  the 
baseness  of  the  negro  with  the  aspirations  of  the  European ;  and  while 
the  creature  of  ungovernable  appetite,  longs  for  that  liberty  which  is 
only  compatible  with  self-command.  Such  are  the  many-coloured  many> 
featured  ''curs*'  that  abound  in  most  of  the  colonial  populations  of 
modem  times,  produced,  as  we  have  sud,  by  our  having  overstepped 
the  boundaries  of  nature  in  the  mixture  d  races. 

Now  in  any  work  on  Liberty  and  Representative  Gktvenunent,  it 
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forely  behoved  tbe  writer  to  take  siioh  an  eleueot  as  this  into  aeeountr 
And  the  &ct  that  he  has  not  done  to,  mideni  theee  otherwiae  ad- 
inlrable  productioua  of  Mr.  Mill  of  very  inferior  valuer  even  in  roferenoe 
to  the  veiy  aubjeot  which  they  profeaa  to  ehusidata  Judging  faj  the 
time-honoured  examples  of  Egypt  and  India,  the  only  safe  prooedare 
with  aneh  a  population  of  hybrida,  ia  the  institution  and  rigid  main- 
tenanoe  of  eaate^  to  whioh,  under  auob  eircumataneea,  thinganatunDj 
tend,  aa  we  aee  among  oar  tranaatlantio  brethren  at  the  pimnt  day* 
It  waa^  perhaps  in  part,  for  the  want  of  this  reg^uktion  in  adefpiate 
force,  that  Carthage  ultimately  succuDibed  to  Rome ;  for  while  hia 
aplendid  Komidiaii  cavalry  undoubtedly  helped  Hannibal  to  aome  of 
hia  earlier  victories,  the  mingled  moba  at  home  contributed  yet  move 
effectually  to  hia  final  defeat. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  great  question  of  political  and  in- 
dividual liberty  contemplated  &om  the  ethnic  stand^point.  Now  it 
need  aoaroely  be  aaid  even  to  the  tyro  in  anthropology  that  tlds  ia 
pie-eminendy  ft  ipiestion  of  race  aa  well  aa  culture,  while  Mr.  Jolm 
Stuart  Mill  treats  of  it  throughout  as  simply  a  matter  of  ooUeetive 
educational  preparation.  LitM  rty  and  Hlavery  are  with  him  equally 
the  poaaibUity  of  all  peoples.  Tiiat  the  higher  races  are  inherently 
more  qualified  for  both  political  and  individual  liberty  than  the  lower, 
he  ignores  in  one  place  and  denies  by  implication  in  another.  In 
this  he  is  quite  consistent.  It  ia  an  unavoidable  corollary  from  the 
premiaa  of  equality,  but  then,  aa  already  remarked,  thia  premiss  is 
itself  an  assumption  of  which  thoae  most  familiar  with  anthropological 
acienoe  have  the  most  doubt. 

Were  it  not  that  we  are  steeled  by  habit  to  such  proceedin<r?^,  it 
might,  perhapa,  prove  matter  for  grave  reflection,  that  in  the  midst  of 
our  inductive  era  a  school  of  thinkers  can  still  be  foimd,  who  indepen- 
dently of  all  detailed  examination  of  the  fact,  dare  to  make  the  great 
ftffirmaiioii  of  racial  equality.  That  the  religious  world  should  do  this 
dues  not  surprise  us.  It  is  an  accordance  with  the  mediBBval  proclivities 
of  theological  thought.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Mr.  Mill  and  his  fol- 
lowers, of  whom,  but  for  their  nninquiriug  subservience  to  preconceived 
ideas,  we  might  expect  better  things.  Only  think  what  this  athrma- 
tion  implies.  Nothin<;  less  than  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  passional 
impulses,  tlic  moral  principles,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  of  all  the 
various  divisions  of  mankind.  Why,  tlie  collective  information  of  all 
the  Anthropological  Societies  in  existence,  lands  ns  only  at  the  very 
threshold  of  such  knowledge.  ^Vnd  that  collective  informal i»ni,  be  it 
rcmcinl)crcd,  a.s  year  by  year  it  j^T^adually  increases,  only  brinir-s  us  the 
moi'c  surely  to  a  settled  conviction  of  exi^tina  diversity,  a\  hicli  is,  more- 
over,  so  marked  and  foimd  to  consist  in  such  very  important  anatomical 
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and  physiological  ilifferences,  that  the  growini;  conviction  among  ?ii 
antliropolof^cal  Htudenta  is,  tlmt  this  m  strongly  marked  diversity,  js 
ulxirijorinal,  and  consequently  iuemdicahlc.  But  whatever  may  be  tho 
value  of  these  convict iom,  tliose  who  hold  them  hrive  at  least  l>eeu 
guided  in  their  search  after  truth  by  the  laws  uf  induction.  They 
have  examined  the  facta,  they  have  investigated  the  data,  and  have 
deduced  their  concUisiona  from  the  elements  so  obtained-  While  Mr. 
Mill,  disdaining  such  laborious  ]iroceiisea,  leaps  at  once,  according  to 
the  old  high  d  priori  method,  to  the  magnificent  aaeumption  of  racial 
equality,  and  then  proceeds  in  undoubimg  coutidence  to  all  ita  far- 
stretching  concluiiiuu.s  and  nionieutous  consequences. 

But  postponing  for  the  present  any  furtlier  eoiiteideration  of  hi.s 
processes,  let  us  glance  at  Mr.  Mill's  a.ssnniption,  that  the  oipacity  for 
liberty  is  simply  a  question  of  educational  preparation,  and  with  which, 
race  hjvs  nothing  uhale\er  to  do.  Wliat  says  history  on  the  aptitude 
of  the  v.urious  divisions  of  mankind  for  poUtical  liberty.  And  hero 
we  must  carefully  di.stingui8h  between  tho  wild  license  of  the  savage 
and  the  legalised  Uberty  of  the  civilised  citizen  of  a  constitutional 
state.  There  is,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  the  former  in  the  Indian  wig^vanis 
of  America,  or  the  Hottentot  kraals  of  South  Africa,  but  such  license 
is  only  a  prelude  to  the  direst  despotism,  at  the  first  dawn  of  civilis- 
ation, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Jndlaa  monarchies  of  Peru  and 
Mexico.  It  is  the  same  witii  the  rude  freedom  of  the  Mougolic 
nomads,  which  at  onoe  degeneratee  hito  the  paternal  despotism  of 
China,  as  aoon  as  tliej  hsre  enshanged  tiieir  migratory  habits  as 
sheph^s,  for  the  settled  oecupatioos  which  acoompany  agriculture 
and  its  necessary  eonoomitants  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Leaving 
saTagism  then  behind,  wheie,  in  truth,  we  do  not  so  mtioh  see  the 
presenee  of  liberty  as  the  absence  of  goreinment,  what  Negroid  or 
Hongolic  peoples  have  ever  dereloped  constitutional  freedom  such  as 
that  onoe  enisting  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and  now  enjoyed  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Nay,  what  people  frur  removed  from  the 
^hnio  area  of  Europe  have  ever  aooompliahed  this!  For  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  the  Jews  and  the  Phomiciana,  together  with  the  Carthaginian 
deaeendants  of  the  latter,  were  at  least  Meditenanean  races ;  and  as 
we  have  already  observed,  with  many  European  characteriatics.  And 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  do  all  show  an  equal  aptitude  for  liberty! 
Leaving  out  the  classic  type,  as  being  in  a  sense  historically  ptu^t,  do 
the  existing  Teutons,  Celts  and  Sdavons  manifest  the  same  eapaotty 
for  achieving  and  retainmg  liberty  !  We  would  not  however  dwell  too 
forcibly  on  the  diversities  in  this  reapect,  at  present  attaching  to  the 
various  members  of  the  great  and  nobly-endowed  European  fiunily,  as 
we  are  quite  willing  to  admit,  that  many  of  these  specialities  are 
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largely,  if  not  wholly  due  to  educational  accidents.  And  indeed  we 
are  pfi^)ared  to  acknowledge,  that  all  Caucasian  types  on  the  £tizopean 
area,  may,  with  due  preparation,  be  found  fit  for  working  the  complex 
maohincry  of  a  oonstitutioual  monarchy.  Uiatoiy,  however,  infonna 
us  thilt  the  (/lassie  and  Teutonic  divisions  alone  have  yet  shown  any 
decided  and  inherent  qnalificatiun  tor  political  lil)erty,  and  that  where 
there  is  not  at  least  a  lar^  admixture  of  «>nc  or  both,  lil)erty  is  either 
wholly  absent  or  enjoyed  by  a  verj*  fitful  and  imcertain  tenure. 

But  distinct  from,  if  not  alx)ve  and  beyond  political  liberty,  is  that 
which  ftttiiches  to  the  individual.  Men  may  be  politically  free,  yet 
socially  enslaved.  They  may  not  dare  to  say  or  do  what  the  law 
allows,  being  oveniwed  by  the  despotism  of  fjushion  or  the  prescription 
of  precedent.  This  is  the  state  of  the  great  nuijority  of  resjKJctable 
persons  thn)Ughout  Europe.  Hut  histor)'  narrates  instances  where 
this  atithority  of  custom  has  been  fossilised  iuttt  law.  Kgypt  and 
India  are  notabU'  examples.  Uvw  aLrain  Mr.  Mill  treats  this  sub- 
ject in  the  abstract,  quite  inde])eudriitly  of  all  eoiisiilerations  of  race, 
and  yet,  as  in  tlie  case  of  ]»olitical  liberty,  it  obviously  bsis  some 
connection  witb  tviH'.  Sfnne  niees  submit  far  more  slavishlv  to  tbo 
tynumy  of  cust*>ni  tbaii  others.  In  the  lower  types,  indeed, 
indivifbiality,  in  the  nobler  sen.se  of  tliat  very  exj>ressivc  and  much- 
embraeni*?  term,  is,  strictly  sj)eakinu%  unknown.  This  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  far  more  investigation  tlian  it  hjis  yet  received.  There 
is  obviously  more  individuality  in  the  Teutonic  than  the  Celtic  typo. 
There  was,  ])ei'ba]»s,  more  of  it  in  the  liouu\n  tban  tlie  (Jreck,  and 
there  is  decideiily  more  of  it  in  tbe  European  tlian  the  Asiatic. 
S} leaking  nationally,  there  is  uiore  of  it  in  England  tlian  in  France, 
anti  more  of  it  in  lowland  Scotland  than  in  England. 

In  the  tieatment  of  this  sMbjeot  we  nmst  carefully  distinguish 
between  those  moral  monstrosities  who  are  only  mai*ke«i  i>y  oddity,  by 
crochets  in  thou^dit,  and  eccentricities  in  action,  from  those  truly 
individualised  ]»ersonalitie«,  really  churacterisetl  by  originality  and  by 
its  accompanying  indej)en(lencc  in  thought  and  conduct.  The  latter 
are  doubtless  rare  in  all  races,  and  when  carefully  studied  are  genei*aUy 
found  to  present  j>/i>/sl<al  as  well  as  moral  attributes  indicative  of 
peculiaily  effective  development,  at  least  in  certain  dircH^tious.  The 
head  and  face  of  Caisar,  were,  no  doubt,  especially  lioman.  He  did 
not  depart  from  his  mcial  type  by  anything  at  all  almormal.  Yet  he 
was  a  iniitjuo  individuality.  He  was  so  bcQiuse  he  was  the  most 
strongly  pronounced,  shall  we  say  it,  the  most  distinctly  specialised, 
mentally  and  physically,  of  all  his  racially  vigorous  countrv'men. 

This  matter  goes  down  to  great  deptlis.  We  would  not  willingly 
fatigue  even  the  general  reader  by  a  set  treatise,  aimmg  to  he 
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exhaustiTej  bat  without  a  few  more  remarks  and  illuatratioDi,  it 
is  impossible  that  our  meaning  should  be  ftiUy  understood.  Special- 
iaation  is  the  test  of  development.  From  the  soophjte  to  man  the 
march  is  steadily  in  this  direction.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is 
the  blossom  and  the  fhiit  that  constitute  the  individusl — never  fully 
bom  out  of  the  maternal  matrix,  the  plant  proper,  being  strictly 
speaking,  a  congeries  of  imperfectly  developed  individualities,  that 
never  advance  beyond  the  fcotal  stage*  We  have  the  snalogues  of 
this  in  the  corals,  the  polypi,  and  the  molluscs,  and  growing  fainter, 
in  the  spawn  of  fish.  This,  however,  is  simply  the  stage  physical 
aggregation,  above  and  beyond  which  is  that  of  the  moral  sphere. 
The  ant  and  the  bee  have  no  distinct  individuality  of  will  and  cha- 
laeter.  They  are  the  blind  and  unresisting  instrumentalities  of  a 
common  purpose.  They  sre  the  integral  parts  of  a  laiger  whole — ^the 
hiU  or  the  hive.  Now,  among  men,  the  community  is  the  plant, 
the  hive,  the  moral  matrix,  whereto  all  its  human  blossoms  still 
inhere. 

We  begin  now  then  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  higher  races 
manifest  more  Individuslity  than  the  lower ;  they  are  less  fcetsl  in 
their  character,  both  morally  and  physically.  It  has  been  long 
observed  that  the  Negroid  and  MongoUo  races  are  far  less  distinctly 
marked  physiognomicaUy  than  the  Caucasian.  They  keep  much 
doser  to  the  common  type ;  we  may  add,  in  mind  as  well  as  body. 
And  among  Caucasian  peoples,  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
SclavoTiR,  wlu)  are,  it  may  be  observed  parenthetically,  to  Europe, 
what  the  Mongols  proper  are  to  Asia,  the  imperfectly-developed 
diildren  of  the  North-eastern  wildemeu. 

Again  in  this  inquiry,  as  in  that  connected  with  the  aptitude  of 
various  races  ibr  political  liberty,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  uncultured  rudeness  of  the  savage,  and  the  true 
individuality  of  the  vijroronsly  constituted  citiaen  of  some  free,  yet 
civilised  community.  The  first  is  only  raw  material  waiting  for  the 
stamp  8«x>ia1  despotism.  It  is  simply  wax,  wanting  nothing  but 
the  seaL  Neither  must  we  wholly  i^ore  the  influence  of  institutions, 
on  the  spirit  of  successive  ages.  Thus,  for  example,  we  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Mill  that  our  more  immediate  present,  is  less  favourable  to 
individuality,  at  least  in  the  outward  life,  than  some  ages  which  have 
preceded  it.  We  are  less  imdcr  the  tyranny  of  power,  but  we  are 
more  under  the  despotism  of  fiashion,  than  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  oscillations  fire  unavoidable,  even  in  the  highest  mces, 
whose  strongly  individualisitl  inombers  constituting  but  a  small 
minority,  arc  ever  liable  to  suffer  by  "  the  pressure  from  without,"  on 
the  part  of  the  numerically  prepondei-ant  mediocrity,  by  whom  they 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  xiu.  X 
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«re  soROfunded.  But  this  is  Homething  very  distinct  fiom  the  inlierant 
t«ndeiii9y  to  foBulisation  maxiiftsted  by  AsiaticB,  more  eepeoiall j  those 
of  the  &rther  Orient.  Yet,  from  bis  n^lect  of  all  laeial  consideretionB, 
Mr,  Mill  oonfoimds  theae  two  things,  and  fiills  into  precisely  the  same 
error  aa  Dr.  Draper,  whoae  fiiilaciea  as  to  the  cyclical  repetition  in 
Eiurope  of  the  course  of  thought  and  action  chantcteristic  of  China, 
were  exposed  in  some  remarks  on  race  in  history  in  our  October 
Number  (xi)  for  1865.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third  chapter 
of  his  otherwise  admirable  work  on  liberty,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
'^indiyidnalily,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  weUbeing,"  Mr.  Mill  warns 
us  that  the  modern  regime  of  public  opinion  is,  in  an  unonganised 
fonn,  what  the  Chinese  educational  and  political  Bystems  are  in  an 
oiganised ;  and  unless  individuality  shall  be  able  snooeasftilly  to  assert 
itself  against  this  yoke^  Europe,  notwithstanding  its  noble  anteoodenta, 
and  its  profiaaaed  Christianity,  will  tend  to  become  another  China" 
Here  it  is  Teiy  obvious  that  the  acute  logician  is  in  blissful  ignomnoe 
of  any  ethnic  distinotionB  as  attaching  to  Mongolic  China,  or 
Caucasian  Europe.  In  other  worda»  he  proceeds  in  his  aigument  on 
the  utterly  fallacious  assumption,  that  the  racial  element  in  the  prch 
blcm  is  identical  in  both  instances,  whereas,  the  merest  tyro  in 
Anthropology'  could  inform  him  that  the  diversity  is  not  only  great, 
but  greater  than  it  is  yet  possible  to  define  in  all  its  elements  of 
corporeal  structure  and  mental  oonstitution,  and  in  the  iar-reaching 
consequences  resulting  from  them. 

But,  lest  should  laboiu*  under  any  misapprehension  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Mill  tlius  proceeds  in  his  next  paragraph.  *'  AVliat  is  it 
that  has  preserved  Europe  from  this  lot )  What  lias  made  the  European 
fiimily  of  nations  an  improving,  instead  of  a  stationary  portion  of 
mankind  1  Not  any  superior  excellence  in  iAem,  which,  when  it  exists, 
exists  as  the  effect,  and  not  as  the  cause ;  hut  their  remarkaide 
dhentUjf  of  character  and  culture.  Individuak,  classes,  nations,  have 
been  extremely  unlike  one  another:  th^  have  struck  out  a  great 
variety  of  paths,  each  leading  to  something  valuable."  And  farther 
on,  "  Europe  is,  in  my  judgment,  wholly  indebted  to  this  plurality 
of  paths,  for  its  progressive  and  manyHuded  development."  Oh, 
Anthropological  reader,  how  shall  we  proceed  to  define  such  science 
and.  such  loffic  as  the  foregoing  ?  How  speak  with  due  severity,  yet 
with  proper  respect,  of  such  self-contradictory  utterances,  more  especi- 
ally from  the  mouth  of  the  master?  Shall  we  leave  the  matter,  duly 
emphasised  with  ittilics,  wliich,  of  course,  are  our  own,  to  spetik  for 
itself,  or  shall  we  endeavour  to  make  such  palpable  absnrditieH  still 
more  palpable.  For  the  vVnthropologist,  most  assuredly,  notliing  more 
is  needed  than  the  quotation,  its  own  aU-sufficient  answer.  Not, 
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however,  to  be  too  severe  on  Mr.  Mill,  we  may  olwerve  that  the  direct 
contradiction  iiiv  Ivpfl  in  tlii'  italicised  divisions  of  his  sentence, 
arises  from  the  tiict,  tlr't  'va  uccorthince  with  the  principles  of  his 
school,  he  reLTiirds  clmmcter  us  l>ein<r  who////  the  product  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  of  circnui»tunoc8  actin^r  <tu  organisiition.  We  must 
remember  that  he  does  not  believe  in  ethnic  areas,  ni>r  in  -/ones 
of  population.  Tliat  tlie  earih,  in  virtne  <•!"  its  telluric,  clnnatic, 
and  other  influences,  can  ni\<\  d<>os  pnxluce  ditti  rent  kindd  of  plants 
and  aninmls,  he  would  readily  admit.  But  his  ]>olitical  idola  utterly 
forbid  his  applying  the  same  principles  to,  or  seeing  corros|)ondeiit 
facts  in  man.  If  a  Chinaman  ditiers  from  an  Enprlishman,  this, 
accordinir  to  his  philosophy,  is  altosrether  d\ie  to  im  accident  of  educa- 
tion, and  not  in  any  me;usure  to  iidierent  proclivities,  dependant  uj  on 
hereditarily  transmitted  specialities  of  structure  and  fujiefion,  these 
very  gpocialities  i)eiug  in  large  paii  due  to  racud  type,  itself  the 
distinctive  product  of  a  privon  Ethnic  urea.  In  short,  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  believe  in  race  j  and  hence  the  grave  errors  of  his  othcrwiae- 
admirable  works. 

And  yet  there  are  eentiment^,  even  in  some  uf  his  earlier  writings, 
which  might  well  have  [^nianled  hnn  from  these  mis(akes  of  his  later 
years.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract  from  his  article  on  Bent  ham, 
in  the  London  and  \Ve»f minster  Review  for  August,  18.58,  and  reprinted 
in  his  Dissertations.  "  Fur  the  philosophy  of  mutter,  the  materials 
are  the  j)roperties  of  matter  ;  for  mond  and  political  plulosophy,  the 
propertiex  of  man^  and  of  man*s  poftUion  in  the  i(H)rld."  And  farther 
on  iii  the  same  paragraph,  "  If  in  his  survey  of  human  nature  and 
life  he  has  left  any  element  out,  then,  whereeoever  that  element  exerts 
any  influence,  his  conclusions  will  faO,  more  or  less,  in  their  appli- 
cation."  Prectsely  so.  Mr.  Mill  in  hk  otherwise  masterly  "surreys 
of  human  nature  and  life,"  has  left  out  the  veiy  important  element  of 
race,  and  as  a  necesaaiy  ranilt,  "whereeoever  that  element  exerts  any 
influence,  his  eonduaons  fiul  in  their  application,"  thftt  is,  however, 
tnithfVil  to  his  own  raoe^  the  Teutonised  Celts  of  Britain ;  they  are, 
more  or  less,  inapplioabk  to  all  other  moes,  more  espeoiaUy  those 
separated  fimn  ns  by  suoh  bniad  lines  of  demsnsation  as  the  Negroid 
and  Mongolie  popolations  of  C>entral  Africa  and  Eastern  Asia.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Mill  and  his  friends  will  reply,  that  m  the  passage  in 
question,  and  in  others  of  aamiUur  import,  which  might  he  readily 
lonnd  scattered  through  his  writings,  he  was  not  speaking  of  man 
in  his  phy§ieal  relationships  at  alL  And  we  readily  grant  this. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  his  philosophic  vocation  to  contemplate  man  under 
a  material,  or,  to  speak  somewhat  more  definitively,  a  coiporeal  aspect 
It  rather  suits  his  purpose,  or  shall  we  say,  it  better  comports  with 
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his  frame  of  mind  to  speak  in  "vague  gcneralitieB"  about  ^* human 
nature  **  and  other  abstractions,"  which  he  has  not  translated  into 
realities"  or  eubjected  to  "an  exhaustive  method  of  classification/' 
to  use  some  of  the  pet  phiasos  of  the  great  master  of  codification, 
whose  life  and  labours  eoDBtitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  article 
firom  which  we  have  just  been  quoting. 

Mr.  Mill  very  justly  accords  great  praise  to  Bentham  for  never 
**  reasoning  iil)out  abstractions  till  they  have  been  translnted  into 
realitiea."  Will  he  pardon  us  for  hinting  to  him  that  the  iibstractions^ 
**  man,"  and  "  human  nature/'  need  such  a  translation.  When  we,  as 
Anthropologists,  hear  of  man,  we  want  to  know  what  kind  of  man. 
That  he  is  of  the  Genus  homo  ig  not  enough  for  ns,  wc  want  to  know 
his  speeieSf  and,  if  possible,  the  very  variety  to  which  he  bt  lon*^ 
And  any  naturalist  will  inform  Mr.  Mill  that  he  requires  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  information  about  an  animal,  before  ho  can  pronounce 
in  any  detail  upon  its  qualities  and  attributes,  upon  its  structure  and 
its  habits.  Wo  can,  however,  quite  understand,  that  all  these  things 
arc  infinitely  bcneatli  the  notice  of  Mr.  ^^ill  and  hivS  school,  who,  from 
the  lofty  empyrean  of  their  eloset  jihilosophy,  can  ati'ord  to  look  down 
with  unuttcraV)le  pity  ujion  |)eople  who  eoneeni  themselves  about  such 
trifioH  a«  the  develojinient  of  the  Negro  bmin,  and  the  posHihle 
correlationship  of  mind  to  so  insignificant  an  tTL'nu  !  What,  forsooth, 
has  the  proportion  f»f  the  viscera  in  different  races,  to  do  with  "  Political 
Economy,"  saving'  and  excejtt  that  some  stomachs  are  more  protio 
to  a  carnivorous  diet  than  others,  and  so,  perhaps,  cost  rather  more 
for  tlieir  sustenance  to  the  body  politic?  And  what  have  strong  or 
weak  im})ulscs,  dominant  passions,  or  preilominant  principles  to  do 
with  law  making,  more  cbpecially  tliat  which  is  done  in  the  closet. 
Having  your  chart  of  "human  natuie,"  cim't  you  codify  at  your 
ease,  for  all  times  and  countries,  all  climes  and  races?  WTiat  is  to 
hinder  you?  Ntjtliin;^,  my  esteemed  friend  and  most  profound  philo- 
sopher, absiilutely  nothing,  we  reply,  except  that  most  inconvenient 
of  all  possible  obstructions,  Fact  ;  the  world-old  and  world  w  ide  fact 
of  racial  diversity,  which  has  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  prophets  and 
priests,  to  princes  and  legislators,  in  their  benevolent  endeavoui-s  to 
convert  all  mankind  1  t  >  one  religion,  and  subject  them  to  the  beneficent 
restraint  of  one  foi  ui  of  law  and  governmunt. 

The  perversity  of  Mr.  Mill  in  rejecting  anthropoloary  lus  an  instrument 
for  investigating  the  diversities  of  national  character  is  something  mar- 
vellous, as  an  instance  of  what  nmy  almost  he  calleil  judicial  blindness 
ot  intellect.  Listen  to  his  oracular  utterances  in  the  .same  article 
from  wliich  wc  have  just  been  quotiiiijf :  "That  which  alone  causes  any 
material  interests  to  exist,  which  alone  enables  any  body  of  himiau 
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beings  to  exist  a  society,  is  liatiunal  character."  And  in  the  next 
page,  "A  {>hiI(>so])hy  of  laws  and  iutititiitiuiis,  not  founded  on  a  i)hilo- 
S()|>}iy  of  national  cliaiucter,  ia  an  absurdity."  Arnon,and  air^iin  amen, 
sjiy  we,  from  the  anthropoloerical  standjwint.  ^^  liv  this  is  the  very 
j)ith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  what  we  have  been 
preaching  from  the  very  tii-st.  It  is  the  burthen  of  uur  discourse.  It 
is  the  veiy  truth  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  statesmen  and  legis- 
*  lators,  and  we  may  add  upon  political  economists,  if  it  be  right  to  name 
them  apart  from  the  foregoing.  Oh,  Mr.  Mill,  how  nearly  transparent 
Is  the  veil,  which  nevertheless  hides  us  from  each  other !  It  is  very 
obvious  that  the  great  logician  sees  everything,  but  the  foot  in  naturo 
of  oigaiiio  speciality.  To  that,  from  his  bookish  education,  he  is  blind, 
perhaps  hopelessly  so  now.  Shall  we  then  blame  him  ?  Certainjy  nut, 
but  with  aU  his  gieatnesa^  we  must  yet,  from  the  yeiy  depths  of  our 
soul,  pity  him.  To  be  80  near  the  truth,  and  yet  ttom  a  prejudgment 
to  miss  it !  To  be  fotced  to  accept  a  conclusion,  and  yet  from 
yeterate  prejudice,  to  ignore  the  very  data  on  wbidi  it  is  based !  What 
will  a  more  enlightened  posterity  say  to  the  melancholy  humiliation 
of  so  sad  a  position ! 

But^  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill  when  speakmg  of  Bentham,  *<it  Is 
an  ungracions  task  to  call  a  great  benefoctor  of  mankind  to  account 
for  not  beiiig  a  greater."  Mr.  Mill  is  so  enlightened  and  so  liberal, 
with  such  a  breadth  of  culture  and  such  a  true  catholicity  of  sentiment 
on  almost  eveiy  other  subject,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  take 
him  thus  seveiely  to  account  for  his  deficiencies  and  pnoudices  on  the 
subject  of  race.  But  as  anthropologists  we  cannot  but  regard  it  aa 
veiy  important,  and  Indeed  we  may  say  without  exaggeration,  all  im" 
portanty  in  reference  to  the  very  topics  treated  of,  in  all  other  respects, 
so  ably  by  the  great  master  of  logic  and  political  economics,,  and  while 
we  have  not  the  smallest  hope  of  converting  him  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,  we  would  fiiin  preserve  some  of  his  pupils  and  followers  from 
&lhng  into  similar  mistakea,  We  are  not  lacking  In  respect  for  Mr. 
Mill,  nor  we  trusty  wanting  in  the  power  to  appreciate  his  great  and 
commanding  abilities,  and  the  truly  noble  purposes  to  which,  with 
lifekqg  asnduity,  he  has  applied  them.  But  we  cannot  bUnd  ourselves 
to  his  egregious  frdlacies,  nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  these  fal- 
lacies, bearing  as  they  do  directly  on  practical  questions,  are  wholly 
innocuous.  They  have  led  him,  and  they  have  led  Inferior  men,  to 
make  demands  for  the  ruder  races,  such  as  science,  the  science  of  man, 
cannot  Banction,'>'demands  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  great  facts  of 
race,  and  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Deroiuids  all  the  more 
dangerous,  because  coinciding  with  that  pseudo-philanthropy  of  our 
age,  which  startixig  from  groundleaa  assumptions,  enthroned  as  first 
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firiiioiplcfl,  proceeds  to  their  etupendous  eonelueione,  m  defiance  alike 
of  the  i«TeUtionaof  eoietioeaiidtlieteaioluiitgaof  eipei^  Aphikn* 
thvopy  that  aims  at  imifonnitj  where  there  is  diversity ;  and  which, 
disregarding  alike  anthropolo^  and  history,  endeaToun  to  set  up  the 
creed  and  code  of  Gkiicaaian  Christendom  as  the  sole  standard  to  which 
humanity  in  all  its  varieties  must  hssten  tooonform.  A  philanthropy 
based  on  the  absurdity  of  a  dogma,  and  which,  therefore,  oan  only  end 
in  the  mortification  of  defeat^  while  produetive  of  incalculable  mianhief 
in  the  process  of  experimentally  demonstrating  the  fidlaoy  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  the  groundlessnesi  of  its  ezpe6tation& 

We  have,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  artide,  spoken  rather 
severely  of  the  echool  to  which  Mr.  Mill  belongs.  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  for  one  moment  supposed  that  we  would  apply  these  remarks,  in 
all  their  severity,  to  him  individually,  even  in  his  apeciality  as  a  writer 
on  legislation  and  political  econoniy.  He  has  too  much  good  sense, 
and  we  nmy  add,  t  >  >  much  good  feeling,  to  allow  the  errors  of  his 
school  to  wholly  dominate  his  better  nature.  He  is  in  the  noUest 
sense  tlie  master  of  this  school,  for  he  is  conducting  it  throuffh  many 
of  its  old  errors  into  higher  truths.  He  sees  as  clearly  as  any  anthro- 
pologist the  utter  absurdity  of  attempting  to  impose  European  insti- 
tutions on  Asiatic  slaves  or  African  savages — in  their  own  countiy. 
But  because  he  pwsisteutly  regards  their  disqualification  for  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  pditical  liberty,  with  its  equal  rights  and  repre- 
sentative goveniment,  as  simply  a  matter  of  defective  education,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  claim  the  franchise  for  the  recently  liberated  Negro 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  To  him  in  this  connection,  the 
term  Negro  simply  implies  a  person  who  has,  till  within  the  last  few 
months,  unfortunately  held  an  inferior  social  position.  But  it  does 
not  imply,  as  it  does  to  the  anthropologist,  a  being  of  inferior  organic 
constitution,  in  whom  corporeal  function  and  animal  impulse  too  readily 
dominate  moral  sentiment  and  intellectual  aptitude,  a  being  who  is 
not  merely  a  barbarian  in  his  JiahUs^  but  a  savage  in  his  hereditary 
proclivities.  To  this  phase  of  the  question,  Mr.  Mill  is  both  Mind  and 
deaf.  He  will  not  or  he  cannot  see  the  facts  of  racial  diversity  for 
himself,  and  he  refusoH  to  listen  to  the  statements  and  oonclusions  of 
thoso  who  }iavo  made  thin  subject  the  study  of  a  life.  To  their 
scieutihc  iuvestigations  and  tlie  results  so  far  obtained  b}-  most  care- 
fully conducted  obsen^ation,  rcsidts  steadily  CTminlativo,  lie  responds, 
on  the  old  h  priori  method,  that  is  Irum  the  seemiuglj  impi*eimable 
stronghold  of  a  precuuce]>tion,  in  the  very  foolinh  words  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  paper.  Now  these  words  may  jn  rh.i]>s  be  quite  worthy 
of  the  scIuxjI  which  Mr.  .uiii  so  al)ly  reprcseuis,  and  we  can  conceive 
of  his  followers  and  admirers  applauding  them  to  the  echo,  but  they 
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aranoimMrthy  of  him.  The  ablMt  logidaaof  tfaanuMtMitfliMiii^ 
ahould  not  be  ao  childiahly  fteQa  id  the  aMomptloik  of  his  pgeminefc 
Beaaoning^  to  be  of  any  valuer  demanda  aomething  mora  than  unaa* 
aailable  conoatenoHon.  It  muat  hftTO  a  tenable  ftona  It  nraat  hare 
unaaaaflable  data.  Now  the  data  in  reference  to  moe  arethe  oonoiete 
fiuU  of  nioe^  not  abttraei  politioalprinotplea;  they  are  fiMta  obtained  by 
the  prooeaa  of  induotion,  not  fint  pfrindplea  evolTed  by  a  proceaa  of 
thon^l  Mr.  Millt  ^  c^rt,  haa  oraratepped  hia  provinoe.  He  haa 
iiitnided  into  the  domain  of  afljenoe^  and  henoe  the  nnpleaaant  neoaa^ 
aity  laid  upon  nai  of  mining  him  o^  we  truat  with  reepeotflil  oiTili^, 
bat  we  alao  hope  in  words  ^of  no  nnoertain  aound*. 

We  had  intended  to  make  aome  remarka  on  raoe  in  niation  to 
the  principles  of  oodification,  aa  hud  down  by  Jeramy  Bentham, 
but  aach  a  subject  demands  special  treatment^  and  could  not  with 
advantage  be  brou^^t  in  as  subsidiaiy  to  anything  elaei  It  ia,  how- 
ever,  a  matter  ao  intimately  connected  with,  and  we  may  aay  ao  en- 
tirely  dependant  fw  ita  application  on,  the  fiicts  of  race,  that  we 
should  &il  in  our  duty  aa  antbropologiata,  were  we  not  to  recur  to  it 
At  a  more  convenient  season,  then,  we  propose  to  again  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  legislation  and  political  economy,  and  the  im* 
portant  botiring  of  anthropological  science  on  theae  two  great  depart- 
menta  of  thought  and  action. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE.' 


ft 

SoMB  time  since  the  Rev.  IVederio  W.  FisRar  pabliahed  a  work  on 
the  Or^fin  of  Langwtge^  in  which  he  enforced,  with  much  atrength  of 
aigument,  the  onomatopoietio  theory.  In  1861  Professor  Max  Miiller 
deUvered,  at  the  Royal  Institute,  a  series  of  lectures  on  ''the  Science 
of  Language",  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  pes- 
Masion  by  man  of  general  ideas  repres^ted  in  language  by  ntaUy  as 
opposed  to  the  theories  of  imitation  and  inteijeotion.  These  lectures 
have  called  forth  a  reply  ftom  Mr.  Farrar  in  another  woik,  entitled, 
Chapten  on  Lmtguage ;  and  we  think  hia  endeavours  to  meet  the  various 
objectiona  to  the  onomatopoietio  theory  have  been  attended  with  no 
small  degree  of  auccesa   Mr.  Fairar,  after  endeavouring  to  show  that 

*  Chapters  on  Language.  the  Kev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Jif.A.  London : 
Longmans.  1865. 
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language  is  a  huiuan  diaooY^y,  and  after  dwelling  on  the  ''Experiment 
of  Psaniiueticbus",  whieh  we  think  he  la  mther  too  aanguine  in  ao- 
cepting  as  a  fact,  prooeedB  to  show  the  neceesity  of  onomAtopasia  in 
the  naming  of  animala,  which  he  oonsideiB  was  that  in  whidi  man  first 
ezerciBed  the  faculty  of  speech.  He  then  gives  a  sketch  of  the  in&ucy 
of  humanity,  and  traces  the  puj  chological  deyelopment  of  thougiit, 
giving  examples  of  the  sevezBl  modes  of  expressing  it,  and  expLiining 
the  operation  of  sound  as  its  yehiole.  The  natural  sensuous  life  of 
man  expresses  itself  in  inteijections,  imitations,  and  Laut|;eberden,  or 
vocal  gesturea,  the  three  kinds  of  natural  language.  Of  interjections, 
which  are  defined  ,  as  *'the  arbitrary  expression  of  subjective  impres- 
sions,'' our  author  asserts  that  they  form  the  roots  of  many  words  and 
that  they  were  probably  the  very  first  sounds  "to  acquire  the  dignity 
and  significance,  of  reasonable  qieech".  He  does  not  however  dwell 
long  on  the  inteijectional  theory  of  the  origin  of  language,  for  he  affirms 
that  the  inteijectional  and  onomatopoietic  theories  **are  not  in  reality 
different,  and  that  both  of  them  might  without  impropriety  be  classed 
under  the  latter  name ;  **fi>r,"  he  adds,  ^the  impulsive  instinct  to  re- 
produce a  sound  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  gives  vent  to  a 
sensation  by  an  inteijection."  We  have  already  seen  that,  according 
to  his  view,  speech  had  its  first  exercise  in  the  imitation  of  the  sounds 
uttered  by  animals.  The  same  principle  operates  in  the  verbal  repre- 
sentation of  other  natural  objects  which  attract  attention  by  sound. 
Not  that  there  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound.  The  imitation  is 
"purely  subjective,  and  merely  reproduces  the  impremon**  the  sound 
causes.  The  diversity  in  the  articulated  attempts  of  nations  to  repro- 
duce one  and  the  same  sound  is  explained  by  the  different  impression 
it  makes  on  different  minds.  Our  author  illustrates  this  position  by 
the  various  words  used  to  deiibte  thunder,  which  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  notwithstanding  the  meaning  of  the  Sanscrit  root  bom  which 
the  word  thunder  is  said  to  1»c  derived,  have  had  an  onomatopoieUc 
origin.*  In  developing  his  theory,  Mr.  Farrar  aiaserts  that  there  must 
have  been  an  original  connexion  between  language  and  sense,  and 

*  The  word  "thunder"  it  neither  ih>m  the  Sanskrit  ton,  to  stretch,  nor 
from  the  Qieek  r«wf.  In  the  Gotho-Tentoaie  laogosges  it  is  fonad  uidar 
the  several  forms  of  thunder,  thunor,  donner,  dondcr,  dunder,  dimdrm;  in 

Latin,  ionifr^t;  and  in  IV'isic,  lundar  or  tundur.  The  d  is  perhaps  casTuJ, 
and  tbo  whole  word  is  with«-iut  douht  ononiatopoietic.  Tokoj  is  not  from  tan, 
but  hke  sono,  is  derived  iu  the  same  way.  In  the  ibilowing  eleven  dialccU 
of  the  MisBonri  valley,  the  «ocd*fo»  thnndaris  probably  an  onomsibDpoeia 
In  the  BhMlftot,  kr%»4$4tmm*f  Shyenae,  mo-no'-ma;  Ax&popo»  5e-te'-«il4a^ 
(to);  Ati^ina,  pa'-a;  Pawnee,  ioh-i'-ri-ru;  Ari'kara,  wiurfih-te;  Dakota* 
fm-li'-,ni-o-Uimpi  AMiniboin,  o-4i{  Crow,  m'-a;  Minnifcaree,  <a'-Ao;  OuuUui^ 
ing-re'-hO'Ui, 
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therefore  "any  sound  which  wotild  at  o&oe  ezpvees.aiicl  ooavey  evm 
the  rimpleet  sensation,  must  neoessarily  be  a  spontaiieous  ncaund 
sound ;  i.e.,  it  mnst  be  either  imitative  or  inteijectionaL'*  The  most 
natural  way  of  naming  an  objeot  is  by  copying  its  oharacteristio  mark, 
not  that,  on  the  ^omatopoietic  theory,  language  is  due  solely  to  the 
instinct  of  imitation,  but  chiefly  to  the  activi^  of  the  intellect,  which 
^'reproduces  the  imitatiye  at  will  as  the  sign  of  a  fixed  representative 
and  so  as  a  word,"  which  word  **no  longer  caUs  attention  to  the  sound, 
but  stands  for  the  whole  conception  of  the  object 

After  exphiining  the  theory  of  onomatopona,  our  author  carefully 
states  and  meets  the  sevenJ  objections  nused  by  its  opponent^ 
and  chiefly  those  of  Professor  Max  Miiller.  The  objection  that  ''the 
ODomatopflBias  in  our  language  are  few  in  number^  is  answered  by 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Were  it  not  so,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  words  once  distinctly  imitative,  must,  by  constant  wear  and 
tear,  have  "often  lost  eveiy  possible  external  trace  of  sensuous  origin.* 
This  ia  illustrated  by  the  saalogoua  case  of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  of  the  alphabet^  each  of  which,  according  to  our  author,  ''is  the 
name  of  some  otject,  and  the  fwm  of  the  letter  a  rude  representation 
of  the  form  of  the  olject,"  and  by  the  possible  loss  of  resemblance  of 
the  letters  to  the  things  represented.  Another  objection  that  has  been 
made  to  the  onomatopoietic  theory  is  that  in  the  names  of  msny  ^"i"!fTff 
we  do  not  see  any  similarity  to  the  most  striking  sound  uttered  by 
them.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  not  only  the  large  minority 
of  animal  name8,-^8|>eoially  in  Sandcrit,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  and  the 
languages  of  savage  tribes,  are  onomatupceias,  but  also  that  most, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  names  cited  by  Frofes»or  Max  Miiller  in 
opposition  to  the  theoiy  have  had  an  onomatopoietic  origin.  A  third 
objection,  and  the  one  which  to  us  appears  the  most  difficult  to  answer, 
is  that  "onomatopoeias  are  «^Yt>,  and  arc  unfit  to  express  an}iJiing 
beyond  the  one  oliject  which  they  imitate."  In  reply  to  this  objection 
our  author  cites,  among  instances  of  ouomatopoBiaa  which  are  iM>t 
sterile,  the  early  humtin  sounds  m^,  pa^  ta,  lUty  ha^  as  being  most  mar- 
vellous in  their  fruitfiilness.  That  all  onomatopceiaa  are  sterile  would 
hardly  be  atlirmed  by  even  Professor  Max  Miiller  himself.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  real  objection,  viz.,  the  comparaHve  sterility 
of  DiiKniatopoietic  ruots,  is  met  by  Mr.  Farrar,  but  we  shall  have  to 
refer  to  this  point  hereafter,  and,  therefore,  leave  it  for  the  present. 
The  objection  to  the  imitative  theory,  that  "the  most  obvious  onoma- 
to{Keias  are  generally  modem  and  often  undignified,  and  tliat  onoma- 
to{)a)ia  could  never,  therefore,  have  been  a  leading  principle  of 
langiuige;"  and  that  arising  from  "the  diflRciilty  and  illusoriness of  the 
aearch".  for  onomatopoias,  we  think  Mr.  Farnur  has  satisfietctorily 
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anairared ;  bo  witk  the  objection  of  fanoifbIn€i8  in  finding  imititiffn 
where  there  is  none,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  9ugar,  suoh  appftmt 
ouomatopoeias  being  merelj  aociiientai  This  objection,  in  onr  amthar'li 
opinion,  only  strengthens  his  ar^aiment,  as  it  show*  '^that  language  re- 
verts to  its  primary  instincts.  The  earheet  sounds  were  imitative,  and 
after  long  deviations  from  their  primitive  sound,  after  being  subjected 
to  a  tbou—nd  vaiying  inflneneee,  th^  yet  tend  to  beoome  inutative 
again.^ 

As  a  last  objection.  Professor  Max  Miiller  asks  how,  on  the  QDoma- 
topoietic  theoiy,  "are  all  things  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
hearing — how  are  the  ideas  of  going,  mofing^  ■*ft"«<iwg^  mnhmg^ 
tasting,  thinking,  to  be  expressed  V  To  proTS  hov  these  ^eas  couid 
have  had  their  origin  in  onamatopusia  our  author  diows  that  signs 
denoting  kindred  ideas  have  had  an  analc^us  origin  in  tlie  Chinese 
language,  in  which  ^^ejct^rmoHy  growthy  increaae^  were  figured  by  clouds^ 
the  firmament,  and  vegetables ;  motion,  ctffilUy,  slowness j  idlenesSf 
and  dil'ujencey  by  various  insects,  birds,  fish,  and  quadrupeds.  In 
this  momior  passions  and  sentiments  were  tmced  by  the  pencil,  and 
idciis  not  subject  to  any  sense  wrro  exhibited  to  the  sight."  We  think 
our  author  is  right  in  dcnyuig  that  verbal  roots,  such  as  goings, 
moving,  tasting,  etc.,  were  the  earliest.  Tlie  formation  of  the  noim 
must  have  j)receded  that  of  tlie  verb.  It  wouhl  seem  probable  that 
*'at  first  roots  stood  for  any  and  every  part  of  speech,  just  as  the 
mouosyllabic  expressions  do,  nnd  I'list  as  they  do  to  tliis  day  in  that 
language  of  uiTested  duvelopmcut,  tiie  C  hinese."  In  account  iiiir,  there- 
fore, for  the  origin  of  words  expressing  ideas  of  going,  standing,  etc., 
on  the  onomatopoietic  theory,  its  advocates  have  not  to  jiccount  for 
the  tterhal  roots,  but  only  t  'i-  t\\v  ivi  ts  v. Inch  express  the  bimple  act. 
Those  which  our  authoi  iia.-j  tieait  with — the  ideiis  of  going,  standing, 
tasting — we  think  lie  lias  satisfactorily  explained  the  origin  of,  on 
the  imitative  theory.  He  shows  also  how  potent  an  aid  to  onoma- 
topojia,  in  the  formation  of  w»)rds  to  represent  uaturaJ  objects  not  ap- 
pealing to  the  eye,  is  f  niud  in  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
ditfcruut  senses,  which  he  Oiiserts  to  be  really  but  one  sense,  that  of 
feeling.  As  our  author  puts  it,  two  seuaa-tions,  for  examjde,  a  sound 
and  a  colour,  "are  but  states  produced  in  a  thinkiug-subjcct,  and, 
therefore,  the  brain,  which  is  affected  l)y  the  sound,  can  use  soimd  us  a 
means  of  cxpresaiug  the  effect  of  the  colour  also.  Hence,  we  find 
tlu'oughout  all  language  an  interchange  i>etween  the  words  which  pro- 
])erly  belong  to  ditfercut  senses."  Our  author  shows  how  wondorftiUy 
language  is  indebted  to  metajilor  for  its  richness.  Insteiid  of  invention 
being  called  into  play,  ''the  permutations  and  combinations  of  the  few 
roots  alreiuly  supplied  by  onoumtopooia  and  mLcrjcctious  were  found 
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amply  Buffieieiit''  to  nMne  "the  abstraet,  tW  Idid^  apiritua],  the 
menti],  the  impotidenble,  the  unieen." 

We  gee  thenhov  ontheonomfttopoietiotheQiy  the  meet  Tohimi^^ 
language  may  ultimatelj  be  derived  fnm  eompaiatiTely  tow  umtatiTO 
Toota  There  may  be  leaaoa  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Fanar^a  ootudiiBioii 
exprosaea  the  esaet  truth,  bat  hie  line  of  argument  leeommenda  itoatf 
ao  atrougly  to  the  rooaoo,  that  we  heaatate  not  to  affirm  that  aobatanti< 
ally  it  muat  be  reoeiYed  aa  •  aatiafiutoiy  anawer  to  thoae  opponanta  of 
the  onomatopoietio  tbeoiy  with  whom  he  deala.  Languago  muat  hM 
had  ita  ongm,  either  in  imitation  or  in  aomething  near  akin  to  it, 
VHieOt  however,  we  arrive  at  thia  point,  a  difficulty  praaenta  itaell^ 
which  ariaea  ftom  Mr.  Farrai'a  own  roaaowin^  He  afflnna  that  no 
langnage  can  esaetly  imitate  the  aounda  of  nature,  what  we  call  word 
imitationa  reproacnting  nth«r  '*the  impreaakma  produoed  than  the 
aounda  which  pioduoed  them,**  all  auoh  imitationa  being,  in  h/itf 
odoured  by  the  aul^eotive  faoully.  He  thua,  aa  we  have  aeen« 
aooounta  for  the  difoenee  between  the  worda  uaed  in  difiraent  Ian- 
guagea  to  repieaent  the  aame  idea.  It  ia  evident,  then,  that  aomething 
more  than  aimple  imit>tinn  operatea  in  the  fonnatian  of  langii^ 
roota.  The  mind  aeisea  on  the  most  striking  charaoteristie  of  an 
animal,  whidh,  in  moat  eaaea,  ia  the  aound  it  utterst  and  instiaetively 
aeeka  to  reproduoe  It,  or  rather,  the  impraarion  it  makea.  39ave  we 
not,  however,  here  something  veiy  much  reaembling  intaqeetionl 
What  are  inteijeetiona,  but  the  **inatinotive  eipieMion  of  the  aub- 
jective  impreaaiona  of  external  nature.*'  Imitatioii  and  intajeotion, 
taken  aa  the  origin  of  language,  are,  in  &ot,  both  inatinotive.  Our 
author  himaelf  asaerta  this  fundamental  analogy  between  them,  in 
words  we  have  before  quoted.  It  is  true  he  reduces  mterjectioa  to 
imitation,  but  may  not  imitation  itaelf  be  redueed  to  aimple  inter- 
jection ?  Ordinary  intcijection,  as  the  outward  expression  of  sub- 
jective feelingf  takes  its  peculiar  form,  because  it  has  nothing  to 
imitate,  whilst  imitative  interjection  takes  iU  peculiar  form,  because 
it  has  already  something  by  which  it  can  be  moulded,  in  the  sound 
it  imitat^*ft  It  must  be  so,  unless  we  suppose  that  an  operation  of 
the  reason  precedes  the  act  of  imitation.  It  seems  to  us,  that  by 
revendng  our  author's  notion  of  the  relation  between  interjection 
and  ononiatopceia,  and  taking  the  interject ional  view  of  the  origin 
of  language,  we  have  a  means  by  which  the  opposiiig  theories 
of  Mr,  Fairar  and  Professor  Max  Miillcr  may  be  reoonciled,  at 
the  expense,  however,  of  much  which  they  may  8upi)Ofie  to  bo 
osseutial  to  them*  The  latter  alhrms  that  "names,  tliough  siirns 
of  individujil  oonoeptionB,  are  all,  without  exception,  derived  fr*>iu 
general  ideas,"  the  genenJ  being  tlie  first  thing  really  known,  and 
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that  emy  word  ''eicprosMft  a  general  idea  peeuliar  to  the  mdividual 
to  vhioh  the  name  belongs."  If,  by  thie,  is  meant  that  we  aotnally 
have  and  reoognlse  in  our  own  minds  genenl  ideas,  before  we  know 
purtioular  objects,  Professor  Max  Miillei's  position  is  quite  untenable. 
If,  however,  it  is  merely  intended  that  there  are  eertain  general 
notions  in  the  mind,  whiefa  instinctively  shew  themselves  when  parti- 
oulsr  objects  are  presented  to  it,  we  are  taught  a  great  truth.  When 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  it  intuitively  clothes  them  with 
the  general  notion  already  existing,  and  instinctively  perfonns  that 
aot  which  ^*  separates  man  from  other  animals,  the  nanUnff  cf  a 
tking^  or  the  making  a  thing  knowable."  If,  however,  this  naming 
instinctively  follows  the  presentation  of  an  object  to  the  mind,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  perception  of  one  ci  its  qualities  which  agrees 
with  the  general  notions  before  in  the  mind,  we  have  only  to 
affinn  that  the  perception  of  that  quality  is  intuitive,  and  its  re- 
presentation in  language  instinctive,  and  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
theory  ia  reduced  to  one  of  interjection.  For  what  is  this  naming 
but  ihd  instinctive  expression  of  the  sensation  accompanying  the 
perception  of  an  eztenial  object — in  other  woidsi,  an  act  of  inter- 
jection t 

On  the  other  hand,  to  enable  the  supporters  of  the  imitative  theory 
to  meet  successfully  the  objection  that  ouomatopoietic  roots  are  sterile, 
or  the  more  fim  lnTn  ntal  objection  that  the  ideas  which  do  not  appeal 

to  the  sense  of  hearing  cannot  be  expressed  by  onomatopcoia,  we  must 
reduce  imitation  itself  to  inteijection.  Metaphor  doubtless  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  when  language  has  been  once  formed,  but  to  assert^ 
that,  because  the  impressions  received  through  the  senses  act  upon  a 
**BeaBorium  commune,**  or,  in  other  words,  because  l>oth  a  sound  and 
a  colour  are  but  states  produced  in  a  thinking  subject,  the  brain, 
wlikh  is  affected  by  the  sound,  can  use  sound  as  a  means  of  expressing 
the  effect  of  the  colour  also,"  does  not  meet  the  fundamental  objection 
to  the  onomatopoictic  theory.  Such  an  explanation  is  simply  that,  as 
all  sensiitious  affect  one  brain,  the  impressions  received  through  all 
the  senses  may,  and  in  fact  must,  originally  have  been  represented 
by  the  same  language  signs,  which,  as  they  must  have  an  analogy 
to  the  sensation,  must  be  imitations  of  natural  sounds.  But  sup- 
pose that,  altliougli  our  several  senses  may  ultimately  be  reduced 
to  the  simple  one  of  feeling,  the  impressions  received  through 
them  arc  different,  as  they  must  1)0  to  enable  us  to  distinfjuish 
between  them,  where  is  the  necessity  fur  the  representation  of  kucH 
varvini^'  impressions  by  the  same  soimd  ?  Rather,  as  the  im])resHion3 
are  ditlerent,  we  shonld  sn])j>o8e  the  instinctive  expression  of  them 
to  take  diilcrcut  language  forms.    There  is  uo  more  reason  why 
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the  first  men  bhould  not  have  intuitively  reproduced  the  im- 
pressions made  on  their  miiidii  throuirh  the  medium  uf  the  eye, 
than  that  tlioy  slioiild  have  ropresentcd  sensations  receivetl  tlirough 
the  ear.  If,  liowever,  tliey  did  so,  it  must  luivc  been  by  interjection, 
as  there  would  be  no  sound  to  imitate,  and  the  impression  reproduced 
must  liave  been  tiiat  of  some  striking  quality  of  the  object  presented 
through  the  semiatiou.  It  is  only  so  far  as  language  sounds  thus  re- 
present the  qualities  of  objects,  that  they  can  be  said  to  be  necessarily 
fruitful.  That  they  must  be  fruitful  is  evident,  fh)m  the  fact  that,  as 
the  same  quality  is  possessed  by  innumerable  objects,  the  word  denot- 
ing that  quality  can  be  applied  to  each  of  those  objects,  it  being,  in- 
deed, in  its  very  nature  the  exprosaioQ  of  a  gonenJisation.  Of  purely 
oDomatopoietio  roots  this  cannot  be  affinned,  and  lieAoe  the  charge  of 
sterility  made  against  them  with,  we  think,  much  truth.  Mr.  Farrar 
hsB  certainly  made  good  his  podtion  that  such  roots  are  not  memarily 
sterile^  but  we  think  that  he  has  not  answered  the  real  objeotioa  In 
fiiot^  we  much  doubt  whetiier  the  eiamplea  whidi  he  chiefly  teUes  on 
— the  early  infimt  language  sounds — sie  onomatopoietic  at  all  At 
their  origin,  motypay  ta,  etc.,  are  much  more  like  inteijectional  sounds 
than  imifatiTe  ones.  They  are  the  instinctive  expression  of  subjec- 
tive impressionfl,"  and  we  think,  therefore,  thej  must  be  deseed  with 
the  interjections,  amongst  which  must  also  be  placed  the  original  and 
true  onomatopoeias  of  piimitiTe  language,  which  have,  on  our  authoi's 
own  showing,  ao  near  a  relation  to  inteijeotions,  that  he  would  leave 
the  ktUer  out  of  view,  or  rather  merge  diem  as  a  class  in  their  more 
fortunate  rivals. 

The  advocates  of  the  onomatopoietic  theory  can  not  be  surprised 
at  the  charge  of  sterility  when  they  assert  that,  words  can  tell  us 
nothing  whatever  about  things,"  nor  even  "about  ourselves  and 
the  modifications  of  our  consciousness."  No  wonder — if  all  we 
can  kno:w  of  things  without  us,  even  their  bare  existence,  is  still 
within  us,  and  is  "only  a  thougbt,  a  something  thought  of  by  ourselves," 
and  if  ^  the  subject  is  and  must  ever  remain  for  us  as  incognisable  as 
theoljectr 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  ego 
and  the  non-<;^,  iurther  than  to  point  out  the  fidhu^  that^  as  we 
'  can  only  know  the  modifications^  changes^  accidents,  sensations  of 
the  tgo^\  therefore,  we  cannot  know  the  ego  itself;  and  that,  even  if 
"  qualities  of  objects"  exist  outside  the  thinking  subject,  as  we  can 
only  know  those  qualities,  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  object.  If  the 
qualities  of  the  oljeot  and  the  activity  of  the  subject  are  essentials  of 
their  existence,  in  like  manner  as  the  existence  of  each  single  faggot 
(to  quote  an  analogy  of  our  author's)  is  essential  to  that  of  a  bundle  of 
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fatrtyots,  and  if  to  remove  every  fiic^ot  i«  ti>  remove  tliat  wljich  tliey 
in  comlnnatiuu  form,  ii»  not  the  kiiuwled^'c  ui'  tliohe  4ualiticy  or  that 
iietivity,  a  knowledj^e  of  the  ohject  or  the  subject  it«elf  ?  So  far.  then, 
from  words  telling  us  nothing  "  alwut  ourKolveH  and  the  moditicutiuus 
of  our  consciousncjiii,"  eiicii  onomatopojia,  m  our  author  iis.seits,  repre- 
sents the  "  impression  produced"  on  the  receptive  mind,  and  what  is 
that  but  a  "  modification  of  consciousness,"  t»r  a  "  sensation  of  tho 
effo"  f  And  if  wordc  can  tell  us  **  nothing  al)out  things,"  thev  are,  in 
the  wonk  of  oar  author,  starting  point  of  our  higher  intelligence," 
wHlKNit  whioh,  no  gi-cat  inteUfietiud  aehiemAent  would  have  been 
poisible," — ^not,  hoirever,  beoauM  ipcnda  ara  onomatopoeias,  or,  as  our 
antiior  oaZlB  thenv  rude  aigna  to  reproaent  approximatelj  what  m  ikink 
about  dierdatiopa  of  things,  but  because  each  word  is  the  embodiment 
of  agenersl  idea  eiprossiTO  of  a  quality  which  may  be  predicated  of  an 
infinitiido  of  oljeotSi  and  because  language  is  therefore  a  fit  inatarament 
for  tho  infinite  dovelopment  cf  thought. 

Other  tnstanoiMi  than  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fazrar  of  the  artide 
beooming  tacked  on  to  the  noon  might,  if  necessaiy,  be  given :  as  naff 
tnm  mhaekfbom  ^-uua;  and  Uimre  fttnn  iieneh  Vomr,  firom  cfiimi, 
K^enoe  oiie,  sue.  In  tlie  fifteenth  oontuiy  occur  manj  curiouB  ex- 
aanplea  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Fanar  mi^t,  had  he  thought  it  desiiable,  faanro  giTcn  a  fiur 
greater  nnmber  of  words  fiom  some  roots :  thus^  fiom  the  simple 
aotmd  mo,  we  have  also  maUer,  material,  MadeitOy  matricidey  matri- 
tndat^  mOnjgiolii,  SMflrur,  matrimimjt^  wiairm,  moiker;  whilst  from 
the  root  pa^  we  have  also  pairicianf  paitnard^  pairon,  pairomte, 
painotf  pabnmmy.  We  are  sony  to  find  Mr.  Fairar  imbued  with  tiie 
Aiyan  heresy- ;  the  term  Aryan  having  no  more  definite  meaning  than 
tiiat  cf  Cauoaaian,  which  it  rsphoed.  Aijan  races,  Ajjan  langui^es, 
Aryan  metaphoia.  At  no  distant  date,  we  may  expect  td  hear  of 
'*Axyan  dinners  at  the  shorteet  notice." 

As  an  etsrmologist,  Ujt,  Famr  can  be  generally  relied  on ;  but  we 
think  we  can  point  out  a  fisw  errm  Speaking  of  the  fertility  of 
onomatopoietic  roota»  he  says :  **  In  Greek,  we  have  fiafia^w,  fimptfiaTum 
I  stammer;  in  Hebrew,  hakU,  ecnftuidere,  Babely  iiibylon";  but 
Babd  is  with  more  reason  derived  finm  Perno  hdh-bel^  the  gate 
or  court,  the  city  of  Bel  or  Bdus.  We  are  told  that  the  root 
wUwemt  **to  plunder^,  fturnishea  both  the  Latin  wUpety  and  the 
German  wolf;  whereas  mlpeg  is  more  probably  fnm  aXwiyf,  pre> 
ceded  by  the  ifioUo  digamma,  and  woiffnm  the  Gothic  vnilft  (Scand. 
ulf);  doubtiess  a  metathesis  of  lupus.  Comp.  Jbrma  from  fiofi^i 
Or.  JcXt//>o9,  Lat.  glnrea,  from  Heb.  gerd;  laeth,  from  SijXett,  Again, 
6ar6arta»  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  vanara^  a  jabberer  or  confused 
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talker,  and  the  word  w&Ueh  &om  the  Sanskrit  mUch ;  but  the  foimer 
is  rather  from  the  word  berber,  and  the  latter  from  O.  G.  mtich,  pere- 
grmiu  (A.  Sw  «wai4),  from  walfm,  peregrmari,  niigrarc,  errare,  vagaii 
We  leam  that  'soul',  the  German  sede,  is  probably  from  the  same 
root  as  the  word  mo,  and  the  Greek  a€UD  (to  shako) ;  whenas  mU 
(Ice.  sal,  dal)  is  from  the  Gothic  aotwo^  which  Junius  veodere 
'^source  of  life  and  sea''  (Franeie  mo,  smuy  loe.  «ee^  »or)  is 
more  likely  &om  the  Tatar  soa,  water. 


LIVINGSTONE  AS  AN  ANTHEOrOLOGIST,* 


We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  public  has  somewhat  coldly 
rcceiTed  Dr.  Livingstone's  dcw  work.  The  cx}>erience3  of"  six  yeai*8 
could  not  l>e  expeutcd  to  yield  such  rariety  of  hiciclriit  as  tlic  expe- 
riences of  sixteen.  Nor  is  tlie  si»ectacle  of  si  {r>'veruiiieiit  official,  with 
a  well  ap]x>intcd  retinue,  ascending  a  laru*  rliouLfh  unknown  river  in 
a  steamer,  so  romantic  as  tliat  of  a  |»oor  ruined  miikiioimry  toiling 
across  a  continent  attended  onlv  hy  some  faitiifni  blacks.  It  is  not 
the  author's  tan  It  that  his  sefoud  work  should  be  fiir  inferior  to  liis 
first ;  l)ut.  with  the  mass  of  his  readers,  this  circumstance  lias  pro- 
Toked  a  feeling  of  disappomtment,  and  in  uianj  cases  of  unreasonable 
discontent. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  lln'  Zamheti  and  its  Trilniim'ies  is 
not,  from  the  circulating  librarj-  point  of  view,  a  ven,' intcrostiog  book. 
The  subs^.ribcr  to  Mudie  leanis  with  a  vague  awe  tliat  the  expedition, 
of  wliich  Dr.  Livingstone  was  the  gallant  chief,  made  some  most  ini- 
partant  geo^rajihical  discoveries,  but  to  his  ordinary  mind  tlu-  lH>ok 
presents  a  Hat  surface,  no  result  st-anda  out  lu  luliui  ;  a  lake  has  been 
discovered,  it  is  true,  but  he  no  longer  cares  for  lakes,  unless,  like 
S{wke's  and  Baker  s,  they  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  sources  of 
the  NUc  f  he  is  informed  that  the  Kew  gardens  have  l)een  consider- 
ably enriched  by  the  plant-products  of  the  expedition,  but  he  wants 
to  see  something  out  of  the  way,  like  the  stuffed  gorillas  in  the  Field 
window.  The  fact  is  that,  since  Dr.  Livingstone's  first  work  appeared. 
Central  Africa  has  lost  its  virgin  freshneoi :  a  large  number  of  woi^ 

•  Th»  AnnUii  and  Ut  2Vibiiteirkt.  Hnnaj.  185S. 
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h:iv(;  f)ocn  produced,  and  those  who  read  many  books  on  Africa,  arrive 
at  flic  sanio  conclusion  m  tliose  who  hnve  travelled  tlirou^rh  many 
ditlerent  regions  of  that  eontiiicnt.  A  sad  monotmiy  prevails.  One 
may  pass  from  Aiierola  to  tlie  Mo7!uii5>Hjnc,  pcrhajjs  even  from  Abvs- 
biiiia  to  thu  eoa.st  (•!  tlic  SeiieLral,  witi)'»ui  eiicumiteriiig  so  vivid  a  con- 
trast as  is  affordeil  to  tlie  Kiiglisliman  who  lands  at  Dieppe,  or  to  the 
Enro[)ean  mHo  crosses  over  from  (libraltar  to  Tangieiu  One  may 
soon  oxliaust  tlie  varieties  of  African  landBcapu  ;  the  muddy  river  with 
its  nian^'rove  swamp,  and  the  viri^in  forest  all  around  ;  the  deseii  with 
its  sea  of  sand  and  its  oases  uf  wavin«j:  ])ahiis  ;  the  tmdulating 
southern  plain  with  its  thorn  jungles,  its  musses  uf  grey  rock,  and 
antcloiKJs  moving  in  the  distance.  One  may  still  sooner  exhaust  the 
varieties  of  African  men.  All  savages  closely  resemble  one  another  ;  to 
the  uiiinitiatetl  eye,  it  is  always  the  san)u  animal  yet  saddened  face, 
the  slim  graceful  form,  the  dark  skin  streaked  with  |)aint  and  covered 
with  the  coarse  bijouterie  of  bciids.  Tiie  siiva^jre  lias  no  rhnrarter :  ho 
possesses  no  more  individuality  than  other  creatures  which  live  in 
lierds :  examine  a  thoiisan<l  minds,  and  you  will  find  always  the  siime 
cunning,  curiosity,  sloth,  and  that  good-natured  dishonesty  w^hich 
prefers  jnlfering  to  theft  with  violence,  and  the  telling  of  agreeable 
falsehoods  to  unpalatable  truths.  The  first  sight  of  tropical  scenery, 
or  of  naked  natives  in  a  canoe,  and  the  first  perusal  of  a  work  on 
African  travel,  are  decidedly  epochs  in  one's  life.  But  when  once  the 
first  feeling  of  novelty  has  passed,  eye  and  mind  seek  for  sensations 
in  vain,  and  one  is  obliged  to  return  to  Europe  to  be  amused.  We 
hove  tasted  the  ennvi  of  ciyilisation — ^for  instance,  the  last  fortnight 
<^  a  London  season — and  the  enniH  of  savage  life.  We  must  own  that 
we  prefer  the  former.  In  the  same  manner,  we  imagine  that  people 
not  specially  interested  in  Afiioa»  will  turn  from  Livingstone's  Zam- 
hed  even  to  the  seoond  series  of  the  OeniU  Life^  or  to  the  new  selection 
of  Mr.  Tupper*s  works,  with  feelings  of  positive  relief. 

The  members  of  the  Geographical  Society  have  reason,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  eipedition, 
wliioh  in  some  measure  they  assisted  to  launch.  It  is  clear  that  Dr. 
Livingstone's  crotohets  on  cotton  and  Christianity  served  to  hinder 
exploration ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  expressly  states  that  he  did  not 
pnah  on  as  he  mi^t  have  done,  his  object  bemg  less  to  explore  than 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  whom  he  was  attempting  to 
convert  to  his  views  on  agriculture  and  theology.  Still,  geographical 
science  has  been  enriched  by  the  efifbrts  of  the  e3|iediti(»i ;  and  Dr. 
Kirk  has  displayed  an  industry  in  coUeoting  plants,  which  cannot  be 
too  hi^y  praised. 

Anthropologists  find  little  in  this  work  to  notice  except  some  serious 
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blunders,  which  we  shall  presently  expose.    Ou  the  other  hand,  we 
am  cordially  recumiaend  it  to  all  nigger  worshippers,  missionary  ex- 
jK»rten?,  and  other  Exeter  Halliturians.    In  Dr.  Livingstone's  first 
Work,  he  .siiowed  both  sides  '>r  tlse  niissidnary  question  ;  and  when  he 
S{K)ke  of  the  slare-tnide  or  oLiier  .ilncun  ahoiniimtions,  it  was  merely 
to  offer  practicul  liints  for  their  suppresBion,  without  inchdu-liiL;  in  ran- 
t'onnis  renuirks  against  those  who  hold  ditierent  upininMs  on  the  hultjcct 
frnni  himself.    But  now  he  taunts  the  Oxford  iuid  ( "iinihridire  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  lutviug  uUindoncd  their  hopeless  mission,  after 
tlie  sacrifice  of  several  noble  lives;  ho  .'leeuses  Capt.  Hurtoii  of  saying 
things  which  he  does  not  mean ;  and  makcii  other  vidirar  and  petulant 
remarks,  tor  which  he  has  made  himself  responsible,  Imt  which  we 
hope,  for  Dr.  Livin<rst<tne  ^  sake,  have  emanated  from  his  pious 
brother,  of  whom  we  trust  tliat  we  are  not  likely  to  hoar  agtiin.  We 
hope,  also,  and  we  sincerely  believe,  that  a  veteran  African  traveller 
acted  under  the  pressure  of  evil  advice,  when  lie  atUicked  and  r(»bhed 
a  party  of  natives  of  the  only  property  which  they  {wssessed.    It  is 
true  that  these  natives  were  slave -iiealers,  and  their  property  slaves ; 
and  that  Dr.  Livingstone  received  no  lucrative  benefit  from  the  out- 
racre  which  he  committed.    But,  in  su  dnin^',  he  violated  the  law  of 
naliwiis,  which  siinetions  the  eaptiii'c  of  slaves  u{)on  the  high  seas,  not 
upon  land;  and  we  think  he  violated  a  liiLclier  law  as  well.    We  do 
not  symjiathise  with  the  slave-trade,  but  we  are  unable  tocomlemn  the 
poor  i;^aiorant  natives  who  engage  in  it,  and  who  cannot  l)e  made  to 
imderstand  that  it  is  wrong.    To  them  Dr.  Livingstone's  proceeding 
must  have  appeared  an  act  of  violent  rapine ;  iiud  the  ex|>edition  was 
afterwards  in  its  turn  attiicked  by  the  natives,  who  evidently  regarded 
Dr.  Livingstone  as  a  wandering  bandit,  and  Bishop  Mackenzie  as  a 
white  fetish  man,  who  desired  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  people 
it  with  captives  taken  in  war.    It  was  this  one  act  of  vi<»lence  which 
was  followed  by  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  mission,  and  tor 
which  Dr.  Lmngstone  was  hy  other  missionaries,  not  altogether  un- 
justly, blamed. 

We  haye  nothing  more  to  say  against  the  explorer,  but  with  the 
author  we  have  some  serious  &ults  to  find.  In  his  first  book,  Dr. 
Lxringstone  was  content  to  describe  what  he  had  done,  what  he  had 
seen,  and  what  he  had  heazd :  he  has  now  thought  fit  to  tell  us  what 
he  thinks^  which  has  coneideiBbly  lessened  the  value  of  his  work.  We 
liooept  Dr.  Uyingstone's  focts  with  pleasure,  but  we  would  prefer  to 
have  them  unadulterated  with  his  idess.  We  admit  at  once  his  qua- 
lifications for  the  life  of  a  pioneer  in  difficult  and  savage  lands ;  his 
laborious  boyhood  as  an  artisan ;  his  constitution  hardened  in  Africa 
from  a  very  early  age ;  his  indomitable  eneigy ;  and  his  oooragie^ 
Tou  nr. — ^iro.  xni*  l 
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which  wo  believe  to  be  unrivalled.  But,  although  he  enjoyed  a  medi- 
cal education,  the  best  basis  of  a  soientifio  training,  he  left  EiigLmd 
before  he  had  had  time  to  build  anything  upon  this  excellent  founda- 
tion-stone. Ho  went  out  to  AMca  as  a  raw  student,  his  luciuory 
doubtless  stored  with  "  ioflertions"  of  muscles,  and  minute  branchings 
of  nerves,  catalogued  with  **  cases**,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
positum  of  drugs.  But  soon  he  was  forced  to  bury  liiinself  among  an 
inferior  race,  learning  their  language  till  he  had  ahnest  forgotten  his 
own,  and  dividing  hia  between  the  dotiea  of  a  herdsman  and  a 
village  Bohoolmaster.  Deprived  of  all  Hteiatnre  hut  the  Holy  Sorip- 
tores,  and  of  all  European  sooiety  save  an  English  "squattei^*  or 
ooeasional  Dnteh  Boer,  it  is  soaively  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be- 
come  a  man  of  very  onlatged  vtowv. 

Such  an  exiatanoe  would  of  necessity  leave  the  mnades  of  the  mind 
untrained,  and  the  brain  empty,  or  filled  only  with  leligioiis  cobweba. 
Br.  Livingstone  appears  to  suppose  that  the  gift  of  reasoning  can  be 
aoquixed  late  hi  life ;  that,  because  he  has  ooUeeted  a  multitude  of 
fiiota,  it  is  also  m  his  power  to  deduoe  oondusions  from  them;  that, 
because  he  has  picked  ootton  in  iUHoa,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  ia 
able  to  sit  down  to  the  bcain  loom,  and  weave  his  raw  material  uito 
elegant  fiftbrics  for  the  requirements  of  Euiopeaa  thought  He  ap* 
pears  to  suppose  that  he^[with  his  poor  naked  mind  bedaubed  with  the 
chalk  and  red  ochre  of  Scotch  theology,  and  with  a  threadbare,  tat- 
tered waisfcdoth  of  education  hanging  around  him,  can  compete  with 
the  gigantic  intelleet  of  Burton,  who  has  not  only  made  splendid  ex* 
plorations,  but  who  is  one  of  our  greatest  linguisti,  and  who  is  armed 
firom  head  to  foot  with  almost  aU  the  gear  of  human  knowledge  A. 
Burton  may  be  allowed  to  reason  (though,  like  all  men,  he  may  some- 
times reason  wrong) ;  but  a  Living!Bftone  must  only  describe^  and  even  . 
then  his  mind  wiU  sometimes  blind  his  eyes.  We  must  warn  our 
readera  that  hie  remarks  upon  the  west  cosst  of  Africa,  with  all  that 
he  says  about  Christian  miseions  in  those  regions^  are  afaaohitely 
worthless :  he  is  not  one  of  those  mm  who  can  grasp  a  sutsject  at  a 
glance,  and  he  only  glanced  at  Siena  LeonCb  That  he  should  have 
been  deceived  by  the  Christian  oonverts  of  that  charming  colony,  doe« 
not  surprise  us  in  the  least.  But  when  Dr.  Livingstone^  possibly 
stung  by  the  praises  which  Capt.  Burton  has  lavished  upon  the  Mohamp 
medans,  dedares  them  to  be  inferior  to  the  Negroes,  we  must  own 
that  this  is  a  triumph  of  faith  over  fiiet,  which  would  have  done  Dr. 
Livingstone  great  credit  in  the  middle  ages. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Africa,  must  be  awave  that  his 
travels  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  that  part  over  which 
Mohammedans  have  obtained  no  sway.   He  is,  therefore^  not  com- 
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petent  to  judge  of  the  Muhammedan  rcli^aon  at  all,  still  less  of  its 
influence  upon  the  heathen  mind.  Had  he  visited  those  vast  regions 
through  which  Barth  trayelled ;  had  he  even,  when  ho  was  on  his  fly- 
ing viait  to  Sierra  Leone,  taken  a  short  journey  into  the  mu  iior,  ha 
oould  tcaroely,  we  im^^ine,  have  asserted  that  the  ignoble  fetish-wor- 
ahtp  of  th0  Afrioaim  was  supeiior  to  a  religion  which  Locko  termed  a 
baraiy,  lo  dsmdf  does  it  memble  Christianity — a  religion  which  has 
Ijoen  aa  widely  propagated  amoag  the  nations  of  the  East,  as  our  own 
htB  been  among  the  natioiia  of  tha  Weat ;  a  religion  which  was  be- 
Uevad  in  bgr  the  oafy  dyiliaed  aatioiia  of  the  darik  ages ;  a  reUgion 
whicih  haa  pvodaoed  the  Koran,  with  ita  attandaiit  host  of  abstruse 
and  doquent  irark%  Its  miirate  oomnieiitariee,  and  a  controversial 
Uteratoie  which  xivala  that  of  our  own  theology ;  a  religion  whieh  la, 
in  ftet^  eompottnded  of  Jndaiam  and  Ghriatianity,  and  whioh  haa  had 
not  only  ita  bandit  oonqusKois  with  the  fire  and  the  awoidt  but  its 
mlaaionariea,  who  have  jonnieyed  among  pagan  landa  with  only  the 
Koran  in  their  handi^  and  ita  martyrs,  wlunn  gentle  Christiana  haTo 
ace  now  banished,  tortured,  and  homed  alive  at  the  atake^ 

Bat  Dr.  Lrringstone  prefen  the  tuperstitions  of  the  Negro  to  a 
religion  which,  in  the  abstraet,  is  second  only  to  Christianity,  and 
which  ia  better  suited  to  a  savage  people  than  oor  more  elevated  form 
of  fhith.   For  instance,  he  says,  p.  533 : — 

*•  Though  cheerless  enough  to  a  Chrihtiau,  the  Africtui'a  religion  is 
mOd  in  ita  character,  in  one  very  remote  and  small  cocner  of  the 
oountiy  called  Dahomev,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  bloody  superstition. 
Human  blood  there  takes  the  place  of  the  propitiatoiy  plainly  whioh 
are  need  over  nine-tenths  of  the  continent" 

Kow,  it  ao  happens  that  the  onatom  of  human  aacrifice  ia  not  peouf 
liar  to  Dahomey,  but  prevaUa  in  Aahanti,  and^we  believe,  more  or  leaa 
among  all  the  tribea  of  Northern  Guinea.  Each  king  saorifloes  a 
number  of  slaves,  criminals,  or  captivea  taken  in  war,  according  to  hia 
means.  Dahom^  haa  monopolised  the  reputation  for  this  kind  of  thing 
with  the  public'  at  laige^  and  with  such  Aflrican  travellera  aa  Dr: 
Idvingstone^  who  lurtbeRnoiisB  tella  na,  that  the  caaea  of  cruelty  rs* 
corded  in  Speke's  traveia  are  also  quite  esceptionaL  As  Dr.  Living- 
atone  haa  not  yet  visited  the  remote  c(Hnier  of  the  country  through 
whioh  l^peke'a  eoqtoationa  extended,  we  preiisr  to  accept  m  the  mean- 
whfle  the  testimony  of  the  latter  traveller. 

From  the  paasnge  quoted  above,  the  general  reader  would  infer  that 
the  Africans,  as  a  rule,  never  offered  up  anything  more  higlily  en- 
dowed with  life  than  a  flower  or  a  shrub.  Dr.  liviugstone  avoids  men- 
tioning the  sorceiy  superstition,  which,  from  our  own  experience,  we 
can  assert  to  be  rife  in  Pagan  Africa,  from  the  Gambia  to  Angok» 
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and  which,  as  wc  glean  from  other  books,  is  to  be  met  with  among 
countries  with  which  Dr.  Livhigstoiie  is  well  acquainted.  Briefly,  it 
is  this.  Whenever  a  man  of  importance  dies,  the  fetish-man  is  sum- 
moned, and  is  ordered  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  find  out  by 
whom  his  de«lh  had  been  caused.  The  fetiflh-maii  fixes  upon  som0 
unfortunate  person,  who  is  subjected  to  an  ordeal,  which  usually  re- 
sults in  the  murder  of  the  aoensed.  But  upon  this  subject  we  might 
fill  pages,  accumulating  facts  upon  facts.  The  chancter  of  the  native 
Afirican  is  mild,  it  is  true ;  he  is  naturally  avofse  to  bloodshed ;  but^ 
when  he  commits  a  cruelty,  it  is  almoat  always  in  the  name  of  that 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  caUs  his  religion.    Again,  he  says : — 

**They  are  not,  like  the  Mohammedans,  ostenttitioua  in  their 
prayers.  The  African  retires  from  view  somewhat  like  the  Christian, 
who  enters  into  his  dosety  and  when  he  has  shut  the  door,  prays  to 
his  Father  who  sees  in  secret" 

4 

Setting  aside  the  fact  that  ChristiaiiB  are  the  only  religious  sect  who 
put  on  theur  best  clothes  to  pray  in,  we  ore  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Africans  are  not  ostentatious  in  their  prayers.  We  have 
spent  days  and  ni^ts  in  their  company  in  a  canoe,  without  ever  de- 
tecting tiiem  at  their  devotions;  and  a  very  indecent  dance,  for  the 
purpose  of  exorcising  an  evil  spirit  from  a  young  woman,  was  the  only 
religious  ceremony  which  we  ever  saw. 

"Prom  boyhood  upwards,"  continues  our  author  (p.  513),  "we 
have  been  accustomed  from  time  to  iinic  to  read  in  books  of  travels 
about  the  preat  advances  annually  made  by  Mohammedanism  \n 
Africa.  The  rate  at  which  this  reli;.^!^!  spreiuis  was  said  to  he  so 
rapid,  chut  in  alter  daxti,  in  our  own  pretty  extensive  travels,  we  have 
constantly  been  on  tiie  look  out  for  the  advancing  wave  from  north 
to  south,  which  it  was  prophesied  would  soon  reduce  the  entire  oonti* 
nent  to  the  feith  of  the  fa&e  prophet.  The  only  foundation  tiiat  we 
can  discover  foi*  the  assertions  referred  to,  and  for  others  of  more 
recent  date,  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  remote  comer  of  North- We  stern 
Africa,  the  Fulaha  and  Alundingoes,  and  some  otliers  in  Northern 
Africa,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Barth,  have  made  conquests  of  territory ; 
but  even  they  care  so  Uttle  for  the  extension  of  their  fieuth,  that  after 
conquest  no  pains  whatever  are  taken  to  mdoctrinate  the  adults  of 
the  tribe." 

We  should  be  ghid  to  know  upon  what  authority  Dr.  Livingstone 

makes  the  last  assertion.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  only  say  this  ^ 
We  have  been  in  the  Fulah  and  Mandingo  countries,  which,  not 
having  been  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  we  shall  at  once  confess  to  be 
**a  remote  comer"  of  the  continent  We  have  seen  thrre  the  con- 
verted villages  and  the  unconverted  villages  side  by  side.  Tn  the 
latt^  the  buildings  were  dirty  hovels ;  the  lands  were  untilled ;  the 
women  did  just  sufficient  work  to  keep  their  husbands  fiiom  starvation. 
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These  gentlemen  slept  all  the  (lay,  danced,  song,  played  mnsical  in- 
stniments,  and  drank  palm-wine  all  the  night.  Tlieir  chieftaui.>,  when 
cni'ieliL'd  by  trade,  had  sometimes  as  many  as  a  Imndred  wives  :  not 
a  man  was  honest,  not  a  woman  was  virtuoiLs  among  them,  ^^'hiie, 
among  the  Mohammedans,  the  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  the  marrying 
of  more  than  four  wi^es,  tlieft,  lying,  harlotry,  and  all  other  vices,  w  ere 
sternly  forbidden.  In  everj'  village  was  a  school,  in  which  the  child- 
ren were  instructed  iu  the  Koran,  and  in  writing  Arabic,  and  taught 
mMmw  of  moialitj. 

Thiu  it  ifl  upt  without  surprise,  and  somewliat  of  contempt,  that 
we  read  in  this  work  (p.  ^15) :  "  The  moral  tone  of  tlie  foUowers  of 
Mohiunmed  is  pitclied  at  a  lower  key  than  that  of  the  untutored 
Aincan."  And  again :  "  The  only  religion  that  now  makes  prosdytes 
is  that  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 


FLOURENS  ON  THE  SCIENOE  OF  MAN.* 


So  dtrenely,  within  the  hist  few  years,  has  It  been  thought  necessary 
to  treat  of  the  science  of  man«  that,  though  anthropologists  are 
thoroughly  aHve  to  its  real  meaning,  the  general  public  still  remains 
profoundly  ignorant  of  its  true  scope  and  aim.  While  some  view 
it  from  a  purely  materialistic  standpoint,  and  limit  its  sphere  to  an 
examination  of  man's  physical  constitution,  eliding,  or  but  superficially 
contemplating  his  mental  attributes  and  nature ;  others  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  philosophic  generalisation,  and  interpret  it  to  signify  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  historical  progress  and  civilisation.  The  science 
ci  man  is  not  uncommonly  confused,  also,  with  a  general  anecdotical 
description  of  his  habits  portrayed  by  a  fanciful  pen  from  old  books 
of  titivels,  and  other  equally  trustworthy  sources.  That  the  proper 
study  of  the  science  of  man  involves  the  most  minute  examination 
and  careful  comparison  of  a  series  of  facts  iu  which  day  by  day 
soiTie  trifling  change  may  affect  the  whole  science,  seems  to  be  an  idea 
quite  foreign  to  the  average  inquirer.  The  problems  of  man's  origin 
•-4us  oapaciticR  for  progress  and  happiness,  his  antiquity  and  his 
future^  rise  like  dreadful  phantoms,  and  men  of  science  turn  and  flee 
bef<Mne  them  in  dismay.  But  the  study  of  anthropology  or  the  science 
of  man  would  be  unnecessaiy,  did  its  followers  confine  themselves  to 

*  SHenet  da  VBomme.  FSr  Oostave  Iloarens.  Freni^re  psHie,  tome 
prenier.  BmzsileB.  1666. 
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the  limita  of  etimogmphy,  or  sbaekle  tlieiasclvcs  by  traditionary 
legends  testifyinL?  to  their  own  truth  upon  their  iuterual  evidence 
only,  and  hence  the  iiccesaity  for  a  more  philoeophical  appreciation 
historical  anthropolofjy. 

The  broad  field  of  anthropology  coniprisea  many  harvesters,  and 
among  these  the  philosophers  who  seek  lo  amuvel  the  laws  of  man's 
beintj-  })y  a  close  examination  of  his  history  and  so  inferentially  to 
arrive  at  an  ap])roximation  to  man's  origines,  form  no  inconsiderable 
section.  While  Germany  has  produced  her  Lessing,  (ioethe.  Herder, 
and  Schlegel,  and  wliile  Sigmondi  aiul  Roscoe  in  their  several  depart- 
ments have  illustrated  Bpccial  portions  of  the  philosopliy  of  history, — 
Franco  has  not  remained  behind.  To  the  names  of  authors  upon  this 
branch  of  anthropology,  we  have  now  to  add  that  ot  M.  Gustavo 
Flourcus,  of  whose  work,  so  far  as  published,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  an  account. 

W  e  are  met  at  the  outset  by  one  difficulty,  which  time  alone  can 
remedy.  We  have  here  hut  a  fragment  of  the  first  section  of  M. 
Flourens'  pro[)08cd  W(jrk,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  anthro])ology, 
the  very  portion  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  exercise  the  grentest  cau- 
tion. The  author  describes  the  design  of  his  work  to  be  as  follows 

"  Tlic  first  part  presents  the  action  of  humanity  :  first,  the  means 
of  arriving  at  the  tnie  knowledge  of  human  events,  the  ])roductioii  of 
these  events,  the  influences  by  which  they  may  be  mo<hfie<l,  the  origin 
of  nations,  their  comparative  antiquity,  the  value  of  history ;  next, 
man's  past  subeiatenoe  on  the  earthy  and  that  of  each  nation  down 
to  our  epO€ii — the  ems  of  humanity ;  and  finaUj,  man's  f ature  aa 
founded  upon  the  labours  of  the  past  and  the  aq^ixattona  of  the 
present. 

"The  second  jmrt  is  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  varieties 
of  the  human  species,  or  races,  and  of  their  divisions,  as  afforded  by 
the  chai*acteristic8  of  the  mind  and  body. 

The  third  portion  comprehends  material  Iketa :  the  body  of  man 
and  the  other  bodies  oonstituting  the  imiverse,  both  oi^ganio  or  in- 
oiiganie»  studied  from  a  human  point  of  view.  This  point  of  view, 
alone  true  and  worthy,  should  finally  oveiywhero  replace  the  theolo- 
gical point  of  view." 

Now,  while  ooineidmg  in  the  last  few  words  m  wUeh  II  Flourens 
describes  the  scope  of  his  woifc,  we  oannot  but  regret  that  the 
third  and  oonohiding  part  had  not  had  the  prior  position  assigned 
to  it,  and  the  more  so,  as  on  the  yeiy  fint  page  M.  Flourena  sub- 
scribes to  tlie  doetrine  that  the  study  of  aitire  humanity  is  best 
initiated  and  most  practically  earned  out  by  the  contemplation 
of  man  as  an  individual,  passing  thence  through  fiunily  relations,  to 
national  life  and  race  distinctions.   To  begin  with  broad  genenlisa- 
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HffOB  was  tha  ftaltof  bygone  rtudfinta,  and  we  oonfess  It  surprises  ns 
to  find  flo  aooomplished  a  writer  puxBoing  ft  method  whioh,  eTon  In 
metaplijBioal  Chsrmanj  haa  been  abandoned,  of  late  yeaiB,fbr  a  greater 
degree  of  minuteneeB.  A  soooeflaion  of  iaonographs  upon  partioular 
Bubjeota  eannot  immediately  lead  to  tbe  elear  aatabliahment  of  a 
aoienoe  on  a  broad  basis ;  it  would,  in  the  proaent  atate  of  anthro- 
pology, be  more  prudent  to  avoid  hasty  conehukma  drawn  fimn  the 
piemlaea  oontained  In  a  oooBpectua  whioh  mnat  neoeaaarily  remain 
Teiy  inoompleto  fote  yeara  to  oome.  With  thia  proteat  we  may  turn 
to  ^e  examination  of  the  inatalment  before  na. 

No  men  know  better  how  to  pat  truiama  in  a  brilliant  way  than 
Frenchmen.  The  reader  la  carried  on  with  enthuaiaatao  admiration 
at  the  deameaa  and  cogency  with  which  doctrinea  apparently  new 
are  laid  down ;  and  a  kind  of  involuntaiy  admiration  oauaea  thia 
mirage  of  truiama  to  be  accepted  by  him  aa  novel  reaaoninga.  In 
thia  new  world,  which  la  the  old — aa  Temiyson  haa  it — the  new 
form  glittera  and  becomea  the  oynoaure  of  eveiy  eye  that  it  meeta. 
But  snatch  awaj  the  veil  and  waah  off  the  paint,  and  the  old  fiimiliar 
▼erity  of  nothing  new  nnder  the  sun"  atanda  disclosed,  raising  in 
onr  minda  such  emotaona  aa  the  apecial  Intelleotual  conetitution  of  the 
individual  looking  on  may  call  forth.  Tet,  the  aophiatical  art  haa  its 
naea  too — ^in  ita  beneficial  office  of  varying  the  exprenion  of  dogs- 
eared  fiujte  by  wit,  and  aometimea  turning  up  a  diamond  from  the 
dung-hilL  Eaatem  poetry  derivea  ita  charma  in  the  mInda  at  those 
who  read  it,  not  from  the  multitude  of  ideaa  it  preaenta  ao  much  aa 
from  the  vaat  numbers  of  waya  in  which  the  same  figure  may  be 
offered  to  the  mind  by  the  em^oyment  of  synonyma. 

The  anthropomoiphoua  tendency  dbplayed  by  some  writers  Is  worthy 
of  much  more  careM  atudy  than  it  haa  yet  received.  In  one  shape 
or  other  the  habit  of  looking  at  everything  aa  related  to  man%  bodily 
form,  is  constantly  evinced  by  writers  of  widely  different  views.  The 
last  oentuiy  produced  a  man,  whose  scientific  attainmenta  have  been 
nxjustly  obscured  by  a  singular  theology,  aubaiating  in  our  days 
aa  a  religioua  aect  In  hia  youth  regarded  by  many  aa  a  practical 
and  profound  anatomist,  Swedenbozg  earned  into  his  theological 
apeeolatlons  the  idea  of  a  universal  man  in  the  fonn  of  which  he 
aveixed  the  whole  ooamical  universe,  interior  and  exterior,  subsisted; 
and  in  the  present  day,  carrying  the  aubatantially  same  idea  into  social 
life,  we  find  some  American  writers,  beginning  their  reconstruction  of 
society  by  iwai«f.mg  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  aa  the  baaia 
of  a  ata^  form  of  political  association.  In  like  manner  the  man  of 
aoienoe,  studying  the  problema  of  the  past  with  a  view  to  the  neeea- 
aitiea  of  the  preaent  and  the  poasibilitieB  of  tbe  fritura,  conunenoea 
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bcst  with  the  investigation  of  nvan's  intimate  uAture,  phyaiologically 
and  pqr<^ologically.  But,  we  fear,  that  the  opposite  course  of  taking 
large  groupe  of  men  in  a  corporate  capiicity,  and  reasoning  from  thm 
to  the  individual,  will  only  complicate  and  confuse  the  ivoik  to  be 
accomplished.  But  a  very  few  years  ago  facts,  universally  accepted 
at  the  present  day,  were  not  only  unknown,  but  unsuspected  ;  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  assign  a  much  greater  antiquity  to  the  dawn 
of  civilisation  in  Europe  than  was  possible  l>efore  the  discovery  of  the 
Swiss  lake  habitations.  This  led  to  further  researches,  and,  but 
recently,  somewhat  coiiiplicutod  machinery  of  wood  referable  to  pre- 
historic times,  has  been  discovered  m  Upper  Italy.*  -ALrJiin,  we  read 
of  traces  of  j)rehi8toric  civilisation  in  Italy  ;  at  a  depth  of  tliirty  loot 
foundation  walls  of  human  iiabitati*  "iis  and  tools  were  discovered  in 
Modoiia  ;  below  that,  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet,  other  fri'^nieiits  of 
human  habitations  were  found,  and  still  lower,  removed  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  surface,  there  were  traces  of  a  still  more  remote  cnlture.f 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  discoveries,  the  infinitely  delicate  jtroblem 
of  human  origim^  is  projxjsed  to  be  solved  by  mere  deductions  from 
the  history  of  the  miirnitions  and  anthropological  characteriistica  of 
known  historic  i)eo{>les  ;  modern,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
builders  of  the  structures  to  which  wc  have  referred!  It  is  too  aooa 
to  coiue  to  definite  conclusions. 

"Nations  ])erish,"  says  M.  Flourens;  "but  history  perishes  not. 
Amidst  the  ruins  which  encimil>er  its  path,  it  advances  with  a  firm 
step.  I'erhaps  it  sheds  a  few  tears  upon  the  ashes  of  a  great  people  j 
but  it  has  &itii  ill  bumanitj,  and  shaking  o£P  this  duat  aonietiine  in- 
stinct with  life>  it  resumes  its  waj." 

It  is  not  desirable  to  occupy  the  reader^s  time  with  such  anthro- 
]>ology  as  this,  nor  need  it  to  have  been  quoted,  except  for  the  curious 
subjectiye  illustrations  of  anthropology,  it,  in  some  degiee,  affords. 
M.  Flourens  here  is  completely  anthropomoq)histic  in  his  eloquence. 
To  individualise  history  would  seem  rather  the  function  of  an  artist 
than  that  of  a  man  of  science. 

"  History  perishes  not,  though  nations"  (objective  forms  caj)al)le  of 
sight  and  touch)  "perish.     History  advances  amidst"  (subjective) 
ruins  with*'  (subjectively)    firm  steps.    History  sheds  tears ! " 

History  has  even  a  religious  faith,  and  a  will  of  its  own  (  Really,  in 
the  &oe  of  such  a  passage  as  this,  we  are  tempted  to  much  ristbiltty. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  concrete  action  of  humanity  is  subject  to 
definite  laws  of  which  we,  as  individuals,  have  no  conaciousness ;  but 

*  Oastaldi,  Lalce  Habitations,  pp.  110-112. 

f  N'oll^atr,  Ethnologic,  Anthropolmjic,  viul  SlaaU'Vhilotophus.  Kriitcr 
Thoil ;  Antliropognosie,  p. -lO.    Marburg.  Ibal. 
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surclj  to  set  up  Tague  fonns  of  misty  Bplendour  should  be  left  to 
some  other  hands  than  those  of  the  student  of  the  strict  scienoe  of 
man.  .  We  should  agree  with  the  finank  fearless  words  of  Reicfa» 
so  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  impartiality,  and  the  free  aceeptation  of 
a  materialistic  destiny — should  this  exist — rather  than  bow  down  at 
the  shrine  of  a  vague  generalisation. 

we  desire,"  observes  Reich,  ''to  investigate  the  causes  of 
phenomena^  we  must  take  up  a  stADdiK)int  extenuil  to  them;  we 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  dniNvn  into  the  region  of  phenomena, 

aa<\  onr  verdict  mtisf  iiut  tlic  result  of  our  own  ]>eculiimtie8. 
And  tor  the  vnv  ivasuu  tluit  it  is  so  unusual  to  find  investigators 
leaving  their  own  personality  out  of  tlie  inquiry,  it  hapjxjus  that  the 
universe  in  its  magnitude  and  entirety  is  always  judgt^l  with  refer* 
enoe  to  individual  relations,  and  construed  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  area  of  the  partial  observer.  All  philosof^cal  systems,  hitherto 
built  up  outside  of  the  i)ath  of  exact  natural  investigation,  all  cosmo- 
gonies written  witliont  IVanlc  recognition  and  valuation  of  the  facts 
con(|uered  by  the  aid  «»f  sciences,  show  themselves  to  be  the  faithful 
min*or-pictiire  of  indivitliial  modes  of  private  cogitation  ;  and  these, 
being  devoid  of  a  true  basis,  suffer  ah  initio  tK>m  the  evil  of  insoUdity, 
as  also  from  the  weakness  of  inherent  contnuliction,  because,  instead* 
of  proceeding  from  the  Great  All,  they  have  the  individuality  of  their 
founder  for  their  angle  of  incidence;  for  these  reasons  were  they 
endowed  with  only  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  the  first  >)reath  of 
impartial  inqnir\'  was  enough,  not  aloue  to  shake  tbem  to  the  Ibuuda- 
tiou,  l)ut  to  destroy  tliem  altogether. 

The  man  ignorant  of  nature,  wrapped  in  bis  sublime  fog,  and 
over>estimating  his  species,  regfurds  himself  as  the  c^tre  of  the 
world.  The  impartial  philosopher  knows  of  himself  that  li  is 
scarcely  of  that  significance  in  the  universe  which  is  possessed  by  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  ocean  ;  and  in  the  process  of  itiqnirv,  he  nsstHnes 
his  own  value  to  ec|ual  zero.  Hence  it  is  not  at  ail  wonderful  that  the 
results  obtained  are  diametrically  opposed."* 

Snch  a  mode  of  invest  i  pit  ion,  we  think,  is  likely  to  l)e  much  more 
fertile  in  results — though  less  flattering  to  man's  vanity — tlian  the 
d,  pri(*ri  rensoninL'  of  an  Oken,  or  tlic  basi-less  speculations  risincf  out 
of  oml  tradition  or  assumed  revelation,  befitting  a  period  when  the 
tendency  of  thouglit  was  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

M.  Flouren«,  In  the  work  before  us,  makes  the  remark  that  "the 
study  of  man  is  n(»t  a  problem  of  geometry,  or  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing, but  of  observation  and  experience. "t  Very  true  and  very  trite, 
but  the  whole  question  hinges  upon  the  mode  of  obsen'ation.  No 
two  men  exactly  observe  or  record  their  expci  iences  in  the  same  way  ; 
there  are  few  who  are  not  biassed  by  early  education,  even  if  not  by 

*  Reich,  PU  AllgemtiiiM  MwrUhir€      jr«MC%m»  p.  1*  sq. 
t  Flourens,  p.  SOI. 
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personal  interests.  A  devotion  to  an  impartial  science  of  man,  to 
be  sincere  and  fecund  for  ftitnre  ol^sen'crs,  involyes — amidst  the  fleet- 
ing struggles  of  life — a  daily  and  hourly  social  martyrdom.  We 
appear,  in  one  sense,  to  be  ever  at  tiie  threshold  of  our  enterprise ; 

to  bo  proclaiming  for  ever  the  necessity  of  impartial  observation 
founded  upon  induction,  without  making  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  fetu-lessly  investigating  the  human  organism  per  se,  subject  to  no 
theories  as  to  origin,  pandering  to  no  j)as8ing  prejudice,  poilltiDg  to  no 
vague  political  paradise  in  the  dim  mists  of  t!ie  futm'O. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  assign  laws,  v,  hen  tlie  guiding  principle 
remains  concealed  from  us.  It  is  not  inipotjaible  thnt  ftbRervatioa 
may  ultimately  unriddle  the  riddle  of  the  inherent  autipatiiies  and 
aympathies  of  human  mces  (which  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence, 
and,  in  fact,  constitute  the  j  r  ihlum) ;  but  to  endeavour  the  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  involves  eventualities  from  which  system- 
builders  alone  refuse  to  recoil,  and  whioh  ultimatelj  lead  to  destruc- 
tion and  confutation. 

After  a  few  preliminary  considerations,  pointing  to  the  gradual 
peopling  of  the  world  from  the  Orient,  and  the  svd>se(|uont  population 
of  America  by  Eiu'ope  in  its  turn,  M.  Flourens  deliui  s  the  domain  of 
history  to  consist  in  "the  study  of  those  great  ideas  winch  crush  peo- 
ples under  their  pressiurc,  and  remodel  them  according  to  their  pitiless 
decrees",  and  in  the  consideration  of  "those  instinctive  movements  of 
nations  wiiich  change  the  face  of  the  world." 

"History,"  he  continues,  "cherishes  centuries  which  know  how  to 
suffer,  and  battle  to  increase  by  a  new  moral  conquest  the  patruuouy 
of  the  human  race.  But  vulgar  conquerors,  whose  aml)ition  is  their 
.sole  motive,  find  a  severe  judge  in  her.  She  pardons  no  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  nations ;  she  leaves  to  polities  their  legal  rights ;  but, 
in  the  lowest  tribe  of  savages,  as  m  the  most  oiTilised  of  Dations,  the 
rights  of  man  are  respected  by  her. 

"  History  has  in  her  hands  as  a  sacred  deposit,  not  alone  the  facts 
of  human  existence,  the  past  of  nations,  but  also  the  reward  of  the 
labours  of  every  man.  The  past  belongs  to  history  ;  the  present  is 
about  to  belong  to  her;  she  leaves  to  man  nothing  but  the  futiu^." 

In  the  second  chapter,  M.  Floiu-ens  defines  the  foundation  of  history 
to  be  the  belief  in  the  testimony  of  man  transmitted  by  oral  tradition 
or  by  written  monuments  :  tliis  belief  is  innate  in  man's  nature,  as 
shewn  by  the  veracity  of  children  before  having  any  idetis  of  honour 
or  virtue;  while  the  instinct  of  credulity  is  necessary  to  the  mind, 
for,  deprived  of  it,  it  would  refuse  all  instruction,  and  there  would 
then  be  no  longer  any  society  nor  human  wisdom.  But  joined  with 
the  instinct  of  belief,  reason  slit^dd  bo  exercisod  to  distinguish  Ijetween 
the  true  and  the  false  engendered  by  the  interests  of  men. 
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Here  we  would  pause  to  remark,  that  eometimee  in  hlstorioal  mat- 
ters the  very  misrepreMntatioDS  made  by  men  in  the  oonne  of  events 
become  histoiy  in  tfaemaelveay  and  tfaaraforo  truly  part  of  it  Of  ilihi 
ve  would  remind  the  reader,  an  ocder  to  preyent  ^the  nnneoenaiy 
writing  of  history  aa  it  lo  not  as  it  «»  or  tm  lliough  no 
one  of  uDprejudieed  mind  would  be  disposed  to  admit  the  policy  of 
doing  evil  that  good  may  oomo  of  it,  yet  it  is  imposaiUo  to  be  blind  to 
the  ftct  that,  in  large  aeotions  of  time^  groas  orimes  and  eventt  of  im- 
mediate evil  have  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  nltimate  good  to  hu- 
manity in  the  aggregate.  Bnt  when  M,  Fkmremi  writes  that  ^^reason 
should  esflrase  an  absolute  empire  over  histoiy",  he  is  only  express- 
ing an  axiom  nniversslly  admitted,  and,  of  kte  7eai%  the  role  in 
pesotioe.  ^  ffistory,"  as  he  afterwards  eays,  **is  only  oonoemed  with 
ihets."  But,  possessing  these,  it  is  not  enough;  these  fiuts  would 
rsmain  incomplete  if  thev  origin  be  not  disoovered.  This  consists  in 
the  hnman  will,  which  has  the  power  of  choosing  between  reason  and 
paaBioa.-^th  equally  tending  to  the  good  of  man,  but  by  difoent 
ways.  M.  Ftourons  draws  attention  to  the  constant  conftunon  of 
various  ideas  under  the  name  of  causes.  There  can  be  but  one  cause — 
the  will,  but  the  generating  ftcts  are  the  motives.  Their  power  is 
real,  but  it  should  not  be  admitted  without  examination ;  the  order 
cf  events  is  not  any  marie  of  their  origin."  Finally,  in  leaving  thhi 
snljeet,  he  says :  ^^Ghance  cannot  be  wholly  banished  ftom  history ; 
but  it  should  ooonpy  a  veiy  small  place  theiein." 

11  Iloarens  commences  his  third  chapter  by  saying  that  ''if  man 
were  a  pure  intelligence  acting  upon  other  intelligences,  it  would  be 
su£Bcient  to  determine  the  principle  of  his  activity  to  finil  in  it  the 
entire  origin  of  faunum  event&  But  man  consists  at  once  of  intel- 
ligence and  matter:  matter,  whidi  is  the  sphere  of  his  activity, 
necessarily  exerrises  an  influence  upon  his  body,  which  transmits  a 
portion  cf  it  to  the  mind  itseUl  The  mind  has,  theretbre,  to  combat 
this  influence  and  reconquer  its  liberty  without  cessation."  Material 
agents  intervene  in  the  pn>duction  of  human  events  as  influences,  and 
occasionally  become  motives.  Among  these  last,  M.  Flourena  instances 
the  Baltic  catastrophe^  which  foroed  three  hundred  thousand  Kymty 
down  upon  the  Boman  empire,  and  led  to  the  campaigns  under 
Menus;  sbo  the  destruction,  fan  mote  recent  times,  of  the  Danish 
colonies  of  Greenland  by  the  lowering  of  the  temperature;  these 
events,  and  aimibr  fiusts  in  universal  bistoiy,  however,  he  considen 
to  belong  rather  to  a  wider  tange  of  history  than  that  of  humanity 
alone. 

Geographical  ciroumstances  M.  Flourens  counts  among  the  main 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  great  cities ;  in  this  ccnfturing  the  efleot 
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with  the  jcauae,  for,  as  man  waa  free  to  fix  upon  hia  dwelliiig-place,  it 
was  only  natimil  that  he  should  Bclcct  the  most  fo-vourable  locality, 
and  that  this  should  continue,  unless  disturbed  bj  some  convulsion  of 
nature^  to  form  an  important  centre  for  human  intercommunication. 
Many  years  agp  M.  Kohl,  the  well  known  German  traveller,  pointed 
out  the  permanence  of  capital  cities,  rarely  removed  very  fiu*  from 
their  ancient  sites,  and  then  only  in  obedience  to  the  ohangea  in  the 
oour>^r  of  rivers,  or  other  natural  events. 

M.  Jblourens  proceeds,  in  the  fourtli  chapter,  to  show  that  this 
eternal  flux  and  reflux  of  events  form  cliaracter;  and  th^ce  he  passes 
from  individual  to  national  life,  and  from  biography  proper  to  history. 
Mixed  races,  according  to  M.  Flourens,  possess  but  a  precarious  exist- 
ence ;  they  have  no  vital  endurance,  and  gradually  fall  before  pure 
races,  who  are  more  susceptible  of  civilisation.  Here  we  cannot  agree 
with  M.  Flourens.  The  facts  are  against  it;  it  is  the  mixed  races, 
who  play  the  most  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  civilisation, 
Enp:land  and  North  America  arc  more  composite  in  their  ethnic  cha- 
racteristics than  any  other  civiHsiug  powers,  and  yet  we  see  no  falling 
off  in  the  anthropological  characteristics  of  tlie  races  of  those  political 
entities.  Tlic  composite  character  of  the  liritish  populations,  luis 
recently  received  ample  demonstnition  at  the  ImntlB  of  Mr.  MacintoHli, 
in  the  pages  of  tins  Revieii< ;  and  no  duuljt  further  researches  wmild 
materiallv  conUnn  liis  conclusions.  Tlie  time  may  come  when  all  the 
nations  of  K\iroj»e  will  receive  similar  soiirching  scrutiny  ;  and  wc  are 
not  disixtsed  to  think  that  M.  Flourens  will  bo  found  couhrmed  in  his 
observations. 

We  do  not  projxise  here  to  enter  upon  the  dangerous  ground  of 
monogeny  and  polygeny  ;  l>ut  wo  trunsl'er  a  few  words  from  M.  Flou- 
rens to  this  place,  in  order  to  show  his  bias  on  that  question. 

"The  hnmarj  species,"  says  he,  "is  one:  in  appearinL',  the  races 
have  constituted  the  species.  'V\\q  races  aj)j)cai'ed  at  vai'ious  periods 
simultaiieoujily,  and  iu  beveral  priuiitive  distinct  tribes,  or  original 
dlvisiona.  Species  is  not  an  abstiaction  of  the  mind ;  it  is  a  reality 
proved  by  facts.  The  broad  features  of  humanity  are  everywhere  the  . 
same :  no  variation  is  ap])arent  in  man's  nature  (aucune  variaiion 
7n(ff<:hif  r/ionvne  jtrnf'>/t(f).  There  are  not  in  humanity  those  essen- 
tial ditferenrf'H  which,  in  other  beings,  sepanite  beings  of  the  same 
genus.  Tiic  soul  still  more  distinctly  reveals  its  unity  ;  no  matter 
the  diversities  of  colom*,  of  language,  of  civilisation,  the  ideiis  of  the 
species  always  correspond  to  the  human  voice.  The  existence  of 
nationalitiea  (pmpUxdu)  formed  by  the  product  of  mixed  races^  proves 
specific  unity.  These  products  are  imperfect ;  but  they  have  been 
able  to  subsist  sepamted  from  their  stocks,  and  to  reproduce  them- 
selves throughout  numerous  goneratiotts,  as  long  as  no  foreign  intiu- 
enoc  had  weighed  upon  them.'* 
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Wc  must  confess  that  the  way  in  which  If.  Flourens  inaugurates 
his  quest  into  the  science  of  man,  as  we  have  before  said,  does  not 
impress  us  with  auj  vast  idea  of  his  originality.  We  must,  however, 
wait  with  patience  for  the  portions  of  his  book  yet  to  follow.  Fascinating 
as  the  philosophy  of  history  neoessarily  is  to  the  philsnthropibt,  im- 
porfcant  as  it  is  to  the  ststesman,  it  is  yet  but  in  its  in&noy,  the  base 
of  metaphysics  havhag  so  kng  obscured  the  plain  piiMStioal  iacts  of  thd 
sdenoe  of  mind  from  the  eyes  of  the  student 

We  quite  agree  with  M.  Flourens  in  his  recommendation  of  induc- 
tion as  the  only  guide  to  any  true  science  of  history ;  but,  with  so 
incomplete  a  knowledge  of  that  mysterious  past,  which  is  the  store* 
house  of  human  error  and  human  weakness,  as  well  as  the  repoaitoiy 
of  man's  greatest  triumphs  and  noblest  efforts,  how  can  we  expect 
with  any  confidence  to  apply  inductive  processes  to  large  periods  of 
time,  without  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  man  as  a  physical  being, 
without  the  light  of  archaic  anthropology,  and  the  support  of  ana- 
tomical science  as  a  bads  ? 

Through  the  four  hundred  pages  of  this  book,  M.  Flourens  con- 
tinues has  purely  histocical  discourse.  We  regret  that  our  space  does 
not  enable  us  to  present  many  brilliant  and  acute  passages;  but 
it  would  be  premature,  at  the  present  stage  of  tha  work,  to  pass  any 
final  opinion  upon  its  contents.  We  must  reiterste  our  regret  at  the 
aiTsogement  adopted  by  the  author,  though  we  shall  await  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  method  of  treatment  with  confidence^  and  suspend  our 
judgment. 
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Onb  of  the  most  interesting,  aa  well  as  one  of  the  most-  instnictiva 
departments  of  anthropological  science,  is  that  in  which  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  races  and  nations  w  ho  inhabit  the  globe  are 
investigated.  The  study  of  the  existing  races  of  man,  and  of  the  influ- 
ences which  each  exercises  on  those  immediately  in  contiict  with  it, 
although  a  more  certain  science,  is  often  less  interesting  than  the  ex- 
amination of  the  ryiuiu'kable  facts  which  history  affords  to  us.  When 
the  historical  mode  of  investigation  is  applied  to  many  of  the  races  of 
mankind,  little  or  no  results  uwait  us.  An  Australian  savage,  or  the 
inhabitant  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  possesses  no  tru  litiouary  evidence  of 
Ins  own,  whereon  an  accoimt  of  the  past  history  of  his  nation  can  bo 
based  ;  and  the  period  of  time  during  which  he  has  been  in  coutiict 
■with  Europeans  is  too  short  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty  any 
facts  regarding  the  cvcnta  which  have  produced  the  dispciJiiou,  migra- 
tion, increase,  or  e.xtin  tiou  of  his  race.  Yet,  doubtless,  there  are  im- 
}K>rtant  facts  which  would  be  disclosed  to  us,  if  we  could  tell  any 
reliable  information  respecting  the  time  when  the  early  inhabitants  of 
our  tropicakl  forests  first  contended  for  existence  with  the  animals 
around  them ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  human  life  survived, 
whilst  in  South  America,  species  of  ammals  then  contemporary  with 
man,  and  now  extinct,  passed  away.  The  method  of  inquiry  which 
permits  ns  to  iuvestig<ite  these  questions,  falls  legitimately  within  the 
scope  of  anthropolc^'.  It  may  lie,  and  often  has  been,  perverted.  To 
search  for  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  first  man  who  abso- 
lutely existed  ill  any  special  quarter  of  the  globe,  would  be  u  liazanlous 
task,  and  probably  one  which  an  illogical  mind  would  conceive.  For 
modem  science  is  so  strongly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  invariable 
sequence  of  general  events,  in  the  same  manner,  and  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  at  present,  that  a  search  after  the  remains  of  the  first 
man  would  be  as  absurd  an  endeavour,  as  would  be  the  attempts  of 
the  geologist  who  BGarched  the  Asoio  rooks  for  the  proofs  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  the  finA  fimn  of  animate  life.  Kodern  soienoe  disoourages 
these  attempts  to  pieroe  Into  the  '^dead  beginnings  of  thingp."  Al- 
though the  popular  mind  would  Tery  mnoh  like  to  have  precise  ixi> 

•  Abstract  of  a  paper  road  before  the  TTastinga  and  St.  Leonard's  Philoso- 
phical Society,  January  10,  1866,  by  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L., 
Foreign  Aasodate  Anthrop.  Socs.  Paris,  Spain,  and  Moscow. 
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fimnation  wben  the  fint  man  appeared  in  Western  Europe,  it  is  in 
the  eeaential  nature  of  seieAtifio  analysis  to  preclude  the  fulfilment  of 
this  ^^^■h  longing.  In  the  nuiecry  pusde  which  aeks  whether  hens 
er  eggB  fint  oame  into  ezistenoe  luika  a  profound  msxnl,  which  I 
would  Ihin  oommend  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who  ae^  to  fix  a 
preoise  limit  in  time  to  the  origin  or  geographical  distribation  the 
human  xaoe  in  any  special  locality. 

But- in  Eniope  traditions  of  a  different  deseription  are  afaded  to 
nSL  The  Nciman,  ^e  Dane,  the  Saxon,  the  Britooy  are  all  races  who 
poBiesB  a  certain  amount  of  individuality,  and  who  have  exercised  an 
arnonnt  of  influenoe  on  human  history  almost  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  aiiy  other  group  of  mankind.  Tb»  amount  of  education 
which  erety  one  amongst  us  owes  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  civil- 
isation, is  doubtless  great ;  but  the  indelible  race<sharaeters  which 
are  impressed  on  the  physical  structure,  as'  well  as  on  the  mental 
peculiarities  of  the  Rug^iHhman  or  Irishman,  rest  on  an  amount  of 
evidenoe  which  is  deepfy  fixed  in  our  popuhir  mind.  The  hmmu* 
tsgomsm  which  eadsts  between  the  so-caUed  Celt  and  the  Saxon  at 
the  present  day.  Is  as  high  as  at  any  time  duriog  the  period  of  histoiy, 
Wlien  an  En^ish  anthropologist  descants  on  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
geneslogks  of  ^the  Irish  kings,  whidbi  Celtic  historians  assume  to  have 
existed  throughout  countless  ages,  the  impulsive  sen  of  £rin  replies^ 
as  Mr.  John  H*Elheran  has  done^  that  the  Saxon  is  a  "fiaxen-haired, 
bullet-headed,  stupid,  sulky  boor".  To  hiYestigate  the  truth  of  this 
chsrge^  it  would  be  necesssiy  to  compare  much  moral  and  mental 
evidence,  which  would  peihape  lead  me  rather  into  the  sphere  of  comr 
parative,  than  of  historicsl  anthropology;  stiU  the  fiMst  remains,  that, 
even  in  the  limited  geographical  space  cohered  by  the  British  Islss^ 
races  exist  who  hate  each  other  ^like  brethren",  and  who,  during  the 
whole  time  that  th^  hove  been  in  redprocal  contact,  hiave  kept  as 
aloof  ftom  each  other  as  political  necessity  would  permil 

Again,  we  are  met  in  pdite  conyevsation,  in  which  a  little  diluted 
science  is  always  more  or  less  acceptable,  with  such  expiessbns  as 
'^What  a  elassicslly  Norman  countenance  Begmald  de  Couroy  has  I 
How  his  black  hair  and  eyes  contrast  with  the  flaxen  ^ooks  of  Boger 
Qutterbuekl**  In  this  assumption  there  lurks  a  ftJkoy  deeply  im- 
pressed  on  much  of  our  popular  teaching.  We  are  not  entitled  to 
afiiim  that  the  Normans  were  actually  of  darker  complexion  than  the 
Saxons.  The  descendants  of  Norwegians,  who  for  two  hundred  years 
had  inhabited  Neustria,  can  be  expected  to  differ  TCiy  little  in  physi- 
cal character  firom  the  Norwegians  left  behind  in  Norway,  whose  de- 
scendants are  flaxen-haired.  The  existiug  population  of  Noimandy  ia 
composed  of  individuals  of  precisely  the  ssme  complexion  as  those  cf 
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South-oastero  Sussex.  It  is  to  the  mtroduction  possdblj  of  a  Soathem 
Flinch  element  with  the  Conqueror,  that  we  can  attribute  the  con- 
ventional ideas  of  the  Norman  type  of  countenance.  We  ahaU,  in 
process  of  time,  doubtless  realise  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the  domi> 
nant  population  of  the  British  Isles,  which  took  place  after  the  Nor- 
man couqucst,  was  a  change  acting  rather  upon  the  laws,  customs, 
and  language,  than  on  the  people  themselyes.  The  inmgintuy  indi- 
viduals who  are  depicted  as  Codric  and  Front  de  Bouf,  if  placed  side 
by  side,  and  diyested  of  the  accessories  of  dress,  would  puzzle  each  of 
us  to  tell  which  was  the  Saxon  and  which  the  Norman. 

Another  popular  expression  is  often  used.  A  Milesian  "  type  is 
freqiiently  spoken  of,  as  applied  to  the  natives  of  the  Green  Isle^  and 
you  are  certain  to  know  that  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  this  word 
varies  in  the  ratio  of  the  speaker's  ignorance  of  its  definition.  For 
there  is  no  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  Milesian.  No 
Irishman  is  more  related  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  Miletus  than 
he  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  We  cannot  find  the  relatives 
of  the  modem  Hibernian  in  the  Greek  archipelago.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  tradition  of  a  MUesian  descent  for  the  Irish.  Still 
leas  do  we  comprehend  the  statement  more  clearly  when  it  is  hinted 
fo  us  that  Milesian  in  some  way  means  "Spanish."  There  is  no 
historical  proof  of  migration  from  Spain  into  Ireland,  other  than  the 
fiu}t  that  we  have  in  Munster  men  with  dark  crisp  curly  hair  and  dark 
eyes.  The  amount  of  evidence  which  would  aaaociate  ancient  Irish 
with  ancient  Spaniards,  and  give  them  the  name  of  ancient  Greeks,  is 
very  small 

•  One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  connected  with  the  hi8t<nical 
Anthropology  of  Western  Europe  is  the  prevalence  of  many  outlying 
and  scattered  peoples,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  neighbouring 
more  powerful  and  more  important  nations.  The  most  prominent 
amongst  these  is  doubtless  the  Basques.  This  people  has  been 
alleged,  upon  a  certain  ground  of  probability,  to  have  been  of  the 
same  group  as  the  great  Iberian  nation  that  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest covered  nearly  tlie  whole  of  Spain.  Now  cabined,  cribbed  and 
confined  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Peninsula,  tliey  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  anthropologists. 
Their  singular  language,  com|K>sed  like  some  of  the  languages  of  Lap- 
land and  Finland  by  the  agglutination  of  separate  words  in  one  word 
or  sentence,  lias  led  many  to  suppose  that  tliey  represent  the  traces  of 
a  nation  which  inhabited  Europe  from  the  Xorth-capo  in  Lapland  to 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  We  find  traces  of  allied  peoples,  it  is  said, 
in  the  Rhaotian  Alps  of  Switserlanrl.  The  theory  which  presupposed 
the  existence  of  this  primitive  *'aUophylian  "  people  has  been  canned 
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to  a  great  extent  in  Gennany  where  it  was  invented,  in  France  where 
it  has  been  discussed,  and  in  England  where  it  has  Kcarc^jly  yet  been 
comprehended.  But  the  test  which  a  comparison  of  the  cranial  forms 
of  vaiions  peoples  affords  to  iis,  serves  to  sliow  that  this  theoi  y,  even 
enjoyinp  as  it  did  the  approval  of  the  illustrious  Retzius,  has  very 
little  foundation  in  fact,  1  am  not  here  nb  ut  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  skulls  of  the  Biisqueb  ;ui  1  those  of  the  Lapps, 
but  merely  to  indicate  as  a  broad  result  tiie  conclusion  which  was 
arrived  at  by  the  illustrious  M.  Broca  after  a  due  and  diligent  com- 
parisi^n  ;  that  the  presumed  attinity  existing  between  the  existing 
Ristjues  and  the  modem  Lapps  is  very  small.  This  is  intL rest ing, 
and  tiie  only  reliable  fact  that  historical  anthropology  atlords  to  us  i» 
that  we  liave  widespread  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  traces  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Basque  language.  Mr.  Blake  proceeded  briefly  to  notice 
the  hypothesis  which  Professor  Phiiiij)s  had  recently  propounded,  that 
the  Cyjutoi  of  Herodotus  might  have  been  possibly  one  of  these 
allophylian  tribea.  As  we  had  little  more  abiK>Iutc  information  re- 
specting the  Cynetm  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  found  with  the 
CeltWy  he  thought  tliis  theory  extremely  wild.  He  alluded  to  the 
testimony  of  Ca3sar,  who  spoke  as  follows  :  **  Britannia  pars  interior^ 
ah  ii^  incolitur  qum  natos  in  insula  ipsa  mem</rla  proditum  dicunt." 
Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  had  spoken  of  the  traditions  which 
existed  of  Iberian  immigration  into  South  Wales,  Gallic  to  our  St)uth 
East  Coajst,  and  German  to  the  (Jrampiuu  hills.  No  direct  affinity 
could  be  inferred  Ijetween  the  ."^outh  Welsh  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
perhaps  less  between  the  iuiiabitauts  of  the  Grampians  and  that  of 
every  known  part  of  Germany. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  Atlantic  population,  taking  the  extinct 
Guanches  of  the  Isle  of  Teneriffe  as  an  example.  We  have  perhaps 
ft  right  to  infer  that  the  mysterious  Basque  nations,  instead  of  being 
the  vektives  of  Northern  populations,  are  actually  the  relattves  of 
•neb  tribes  as  the  Ooanohes.  Those  theorists  who  bad  speculated  on 
the  ezittenoe  of  an  Atlantis  mi^t,  if  this  theoiy  be  oonraot,  hvn 
some  BoBd  ground  (br  their  hypothesis. 

In  Fnnoe  axe  to  be  found  many  raoss  of  men  iriio  have  attraeted 
of  late  considerable  attention,  and  who  have  been  known  under  the 
ooUectiTe  title  of  cursed  races  fraeet  maudiietj.  The  Alans,  the* 
Suevi,  tke  Visigoths^  the  Huns,  the  Iberi,  the  Vandals,  the  Saxons, 
the  Neostiians,  even  the  Phoanidans,  haye  left  elements  which 
Lagneau  conaiden  to  be  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  French  popa« 
lation.  The  Saracen  element  in  France  during  the  jean  806—975 
left  many  descendants.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Saracen  legions 
settled  themselves  near  Macon,  where  under  the  names  of  Buihina 
vou  — NO.  nil.  M 
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and  CSbiwroto,  th67  stiU  inbabit  oome  part  of  tbe  diatrict  The 
Burhina  have  a  dark  oompleiion  and  are  of  nedium  aise,  wlih  amall 
bright  eyes,  aharpl j  cut  fiaaturea,  buahy  eyebrova,  and  thick  hair :  the 
Chiaerota  are  ooaraer  in  their  phyaiognomy.  The  moat  intereatiog  of 
theae  tribea  are  undoubtedly  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  so  peraecuted 
by  the  authoritiea  in  B^am  in  1596.  Theae  hare  often  been  oonfiued 
with  diseased  idiotte  aubjeota  like  the  or^tina  of  the  Alps,  from  vhom 
they  diflbr  in  many  reepecta.  M,ff,  the  eMn  la  uauaUy  afflicted  by 
goUref  and  poaaeaeea  an  extremely  small  aemi-idktic  brain :  but  the 
Gagot  is  apparently  a  nonnal  example,  and  the  intelligence  of  many 
male»  and  beauty  of  many  female  Ctoigota,  have  become  profveriiiaL 
They  are  specially  oharaoterised  fay  a  peculiarly  formed  ear,  aeaaile 
with,  yet  brusquely  exserted  from  tbe  head,  sinall  bright  blue  eyes, 
▼eiy  large  skulls,  often  of  considerable  breadth,  short  necks  aiid  fre- 
quently bowlegs.  Two  sorts  exist,  one  with  white  skin  and  flaxen 
hair,  the  second  deeply  bronzed,  with  crisp  woolly  hair,  grey  eyes^  and 
high  cheekbones.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Cagots  (caas  goths ; 
gothio  dog8»  or  gothio  hunters)  were  the  (lesccndants  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  fled  to  the  desert  places  after  their  defeat  at  Vouille,  and  the 
subsequent  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  or  pcrhapa  after  the 
disastrous  war  of  Charlemagne  to  the  South  of  the  Pyrenees.  But 
all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Mohammedan  polity  will  admit 
that  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  were  not  persecutors,  as  the  Honuin 
and  Gothic  laws  were  allowed  frequently  to  be  kept  amongst  them. 
The  Cagots  have  abo  been  alleged  to  be  of  Saracen  origin.  They 
were  frequently  termed  Christiuia,  and  have  been  thought  to  be  the 
descendants  of  rhristians  of  the  primitive  Chiurh  iMjrsecuted  and 
driven  into  the  hilK  Finally  they  have  been  considered  to  have  been 
the  descendants  of  the  Albigeois,  or  Albigenses,  against  which  here- 
tical sect  the  civil  Ifiw  was  rightly  put  in  force  between  1208  and 
1226.  The  Gavaches,  who  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the 
Carrots,  ppefik  the  langue  d'oil,  allied  to  the  modem  Northern  French, 
in  the  inidst  of  a  fanffitf  rf'oe  cnnntry.  It  might  have  been  imagined 
that  in  the  little  Ixepublic  of  AnduiTa,  concealed  in  the  Pyrenees, 
some  trace  of  Cagot  maiuiers  would  have  been  found  ;  but  the  Andor- 
rans  merely  speak  a  debased  Catalan  Spanish,  and  do  not  ditlV-r  in  any 
way  from  the  adjacent  population.  Again,  no  afhnity  aeenis  to  exist 
l)etween  the  Cagots  nnd  the  Basques.  Mr.  Blake  alluded  to  the 
isolatetl  state  of  the  Ciigols,  and  the  manner  in  which  by  a  defiance 
of  the  municipal  law  of  France,  the  neighbouring  population  pre- 
cluded thcni  from  |)Osi8essmg  iaiid. 

The  riioinician  element  might  he  cx])ectcd  to  be  considerable  in 
N.VV\  Europe.    The  Phosuioians  founded  Marseilles  and  many  Medi- 
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teiranean  ports.    Much  had  been  said  in  fkyofor  of  the  hypotheiis  of 

their  trade  with  Cornwall.  This  was  not  so  certain  as  wu  fbnnerlj 
thought,  in  spite  of  the  erudite  treatise  which  Sir  Henzy  James  had 
recentlj  promulgated.    That  learned  author  had  endeavoured  to  thaw 

that  the  island  Ictis,  to  which  Diodorus  Siculus  alludes,  was  the  pre- 
sent St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  not,  as  had  been  frequentlj  thought, 
Vectis,  or  the  Isle  of  W  ight.  It  might  have  been  eipeoted  that  if 
Phosnioian  or  other  Syrian  influences  had  ciistcd  for  many  years  in 
Britun^  some  Semitio  taint  would  be  observable  in  the  language,  yet 
none  such  exists.  Lysons  had  recently  attempted  to  prove  the  con- 
tnuy ;  an  author  who  rather  preferred  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the 
village  of  Ore  nv:i.s  derived  from  the  S^-rian  root  of  Aurora,  than  from 
the  ironworks  which  once  existed  in  S.E.  Sussex. 

Mr.  Blake  briefly  alluded  to  the  traces  of  early  population  in  W. 
Eur()]>e.  He  criticised  the  opinion  which  Retzius  has  so  widely  circu- 
lated, tliut  the  early  Celts  were  a  lonir  headed  (dolichocephalic)  race,  in 
opjx^ition  to  the  short-headed  prehistoric  population  of  "  Tunmiau  " 
affinity  who  inhabited  western  Kurope,  prior  to  the  an-ival  of  the  Celts, 
and  \vhc«ie  modified  descendants  were  supposed  to  Ik'  iilentifiable  with 
the  Basqxies,  Laplanders,  lUiictiaiis,  etc.  This  theory  of  course  rests 
on  its  own  ba&i^.  It  has  been  recently  so  severely  criticised  and  ably 
defended  in  Paris,  tliat  Mr.  Rhike  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  long  headed  type  of  skull  is  conventionally  associnted  in  our 
minds  with  the  id^  of  the  "Celt."  He  was,  of  conm\  aware  that 
many  early  Briton  (undoubtedly  ancient)  remains  {r.;/.  those  described 
by  Dr.  B.  Davis  from  "Celtic"  burial  places  in  Noiihuniberland)  ex- 
hibit a  short-headed  form  of  skull.  He  wjus  far  from  denying  that  the 
true  typical  Celt — in  England  at  least — may  be  brachy cephalic  ;  but 
the  confimion  wliich  hm  arisen  on  tliis  subject  appeal's  rather  to  rest 
upon  the  supposition  that  one  unilorm  iiice  of  men  overspread  western 
Europe  prior  to  the  pjreat  Teutonic,  Sclavonic,  and  Koman  migrat  ions. 
So  far  as  retrards  France,  M.  I'aul  Bnx  a  hua  overturned  this  theory. 
He  has  shown  that  widely  distinct  races  of  men  inhabited  France  at 
the  earliest  period ;  the  rcseaiches  of  Dr.  Thuniam  On  the  Principal 
Forma  of  Gaulish  and  Bi-itUh  Skullsy  appear  to  lead  to  a  similar 
result.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  content  to  admit  the  fact 
tlwt  in  Ireland  we  have  an  extremely  ancient  dolichocephalic  form  of 
skull ;  in  England,  an  extremely  ancient  brachycephalic  form ;  in  both 
ooimtiies,  other  and  disoordant  types  are  to  be  discovered  in  river- 
beds of  the  highest  antiquity ;  turning  eastward,  the  most  ancient 
eaves  of  Belgium  appear  to  afford  us  anotiier  and  distinct  long-headed 
type,  as  well  as  a  cO'existent  brachycephalio  one  ;  whilst  the  Danish 
tiunuli  present  to  us  a  form  which,  although  brachycephalic,  diffisrs 
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most  entirely  from  the  brachycephaly  of  such  ancient  Englisli  skulls 
as  those  from  Gristhorpe  or  Codford.  At  Aluw  ick,  in  Nortli umber- 
land,  Mr.  T.  Tate,  nephew  of  their  learned  President,  hiul,  however, 
recently  found  skulla  whose  characters  cloae  accord  with  those  of  the 
Danish  tumuli.  Any  of  the  aho%'e  types  of  skull  may  be  considered 
by  an  observer  as  "  Celtic  and  should  this  word  hereafter  be  proved 
to  have  any  meaning,  wliich  uiuy  be  reasonably  doubted,  anyone  will 
be  at  liberty  to  seleet  that  skull  which  he  chooses  to  represent  the 
typical  Celt.  He  remarked  on  tlie  extreme  tendency  which  modem 
anthropology  presented  minutely  to  subdivide  the  races  of  men.  M. 
Broca  had  applied  this  investigation  to  France,  and  had  distiiictly 
shown  the  difference  between  the  Gauls,  t,g.^  and  the  KymrL 

Pid  the  ao-caUed  '^Celtic  population  "  eTor  extend  into  Eastern 
Europe  or  Aaia  Minort  The  uaually  cited  examplea  were  of  oourse 
the  Cimbri,  and  the  Galatiana.  Now  he  (Mr.  Blake)  oonfeeaed  that 
he  did  not  know  any  good  reaaon  to  infer  that  the  Cimbri  of  Denmark 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Kimmerioi  of  the  Crimea ;  more  than  the 
mere  eemblanoe  of  name.  The  ClalatsB  were,  however,  to  be  treated 
on  their  own  ground,  and  he  eonfeesed  that  he  thought  the  broad 
generalisations  which  had  been  made  in  a  recent  commentary  on 
Panl*8  Epistle  yeiy  wild  indeed.  Even  supposing  that  the  apostle  had 
been  addressing  ^e  aboriginal  population  of  Qalatia,  which  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  done^  there  was  nothing  which  could  lead  one  to 
infer  that  there  were  at  any  time  Celts  in  that  oonntiy.  He  thought 
that  the  word  Celt  had  merely  been  applied  to  them  by  the  Greeks, 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  Chinese  include  under  the  name  of 
*'Fanqui"  (barbarians)  many  diverse  races,  without  assigning  any 
[QMcial  dass^cation  to  them. 

Mr.  make  concluded  by  remarking;  Some  may  ask,  what  are  the 
conclusions  which  I  draw  from  the  few  iUustrations  I  hove  cited  (rom 
the  vast  series  of  facts  at  our  disposal  There  is  a  custom  which  I 
regret  to  see  is  too  prevalent,  to  depreciate  the  accumulation  of  mere 
facts  unless  their  interpretation  ^'  leaves  np<m  the  mind  any  distinct 
law-principle  or  new  theory."  This  is  a  veiy  curious  phenomenon, 
even  in  the  present  phase  of  science.  It  can  only  in  my  mind  bo 
interpreted  by  one  of  two  suppositions.  Either  he  who  sneers  at  the 
reocwdal  of  facts  is  constituted  an  authc«itativeandin£EdIible  guide,  and 
possossop?  within  himself  all  knowledge  past,  present,  and  future,  com- 
prehensible and  incomprehensible.  Science,  however,  rarely  meets 
with  these  gifted  teachers  ;  and  w^here  we  are  all  students,  each  man 
labouring  with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  known  the  little  he  can  disp 
cover  by  the  faculties^  eT^tnisted  to  him,  few  would  arrogate  to  them- 
selves those  attributes  of  omniacience. 
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But  auother  yulunuu  is  I  thiuk  the  true  one.  He  wiio  scoffa  at  the 
known  fact  and  craves  hun<^ly  for  the  new  theory  or  the  brilliant 
geueralitiation  is  often  amonj^^st  those  to  whom  the  rccit-al  of  a  fact  is 
tedioiLs  and  incomprehtn.siblc.  liord  Stanley  recently  said,  "There 
are  a  great  many  peojde  who  if  you  erive  them  a  new  idea,  receive  it 
almost  as  if  you  had  offered  them  penioual  violence.  It  puts  them 
out.  They  don't  understand  it,  thfey  are  not  used  to  it."  These 
words  reallv  reveal  the  cause  for  the  vearnini'  which  manv  still  have 
for  some  wouderfiil  "royal  road  to  learninf^;"  which  will  eiuLble  those 
who  cannot  with  ease  enlart'e  tlie;r  minds  so  as  to  comprclRii  l  the 
facts  before  us,  to  acquire  uu  amount  of  knuwlctlgc  far  transccndmg 
LiuiL  which  a  mere  worker  like  myself  can  ever  hope  to  uUam. 


ON  THE  CAROUN£  ISLANDEB& 


WifB  reforenoe  to  the  article  which  appeared  m  the  Jatniarj  number 
of  the  Anthropolofficai  Bmew,  <m  the  "  Skulls  of  the  Garoline  lahmd* 
ear,  I  beg  permiflaion  to  offiur  a  few  remarks  (the  reeult  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Paoifio),  which  may  perhaps  tend  to  support 
the  YiewB  of  the  writer. 

The  allegation  to  which  reference  is  made,  that  the  hair  of  certain 
islandon  in  the  Pacific,  Tariously  described  as  Oriental  Negroes^  Ne* 
grilles,  Negritos,  and  Papuans,  grows,  not  equally  spread  over  the 
scalp,  but  in  tufts  with  bare  spots  between,  is  one  which  I  ywj  much 
question.  So  fiuras  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  hair  grows  spread 
equally  over  the  scalp;  and  I  think  it  wHl  be  found  that  the 
"spiral  tufts'*  are  directly  the  result  of  an  artificial  process,  as  de- 
scribed by  your  writer  at  p.  59  of  the  SevUw,  It  has  been  explicitly 
stated  to  me  by  natives  of  the  Loyalty  and  New  Hebrides  groups,  that 
their  hair  grew  equally  all  over  the  scalp,  and  that  the  tufts  were  the 
result  of  tnuning,  as  I  stated  in  the  Alkamm  of  December  23, 1865. 

A  parly  of  ten  natives^m  various  islands  in  the  group  just  named, 
were  left  in  F^i  by  a  sandalwood  trader,  and  employed  by  Dr,  Brower, 
the  n.S.  consul,  on  his  sugar  plantation  at  Wakaia.  Eveiy  hour  that 
these  men  were  not  at  work,  they  spent  in  plaiting,  twisting,  and 
training  their  hair  into  *  separate  spiral  tufts';  and  they  stated  that 
such  was  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  that  their  hair  did  not  grm 
in  'separate  spiral  tufts'."  Another  party  of  thirteen  natives  from 
the  same  groups,  also  left  in  Fiji  by  a  sandalwood  trader,  did  not  train 
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their  hair  with  "separate  spinl  tufts**,  but  "teased  out  their  crisp 
looks  into  an  immense  bush",  after  the  mop  fiuhion — ^the  prevailing 
Htyle  of  the  Fyians.  In  this  they  did  not  imitate  the  FijuuiB,  but 
followed  what  tJiey  aUoged  was  also  a  custom  of  their  own  islands. 

It  thus  appears  that  on  the  same  islands  both  oustiHus  or  fashiooa 
are  simultaneously  existent.  In  the  words  of  your  writer,  the  hair 
*'is  generally  exceedingly  fine  and  slender,  and  of  that  structure 
which  Mr.  P.  A.  Browne  denominated  eeemirieaUy  ellipHeal"  The 
consequence  of  this  fonn  of  its  section  is,  that-  it  naturally  twists  into 
corkscrew  locks.  These  the  natives  avail  themselves  of,  and  produoe 
the  "separate  spiral  tufts**,  or  ihe  immense  mop^ieaded  bush,  as 
their  fancy  or  vanity  may  prompt  "  Those  having  any  kind  of  crisp 
or  wooUy  hair,  which  grows  sufficiently  freely,  might  adopt  either  cus- 
tom, irrespective  of  its  springing  in  tufts'*  (p.  59).  I  have  known 
Fijians^  whose  hair  is  crisp  or  woolly*',  pitxluoe  these  "separate 
spiral  tufts**,  aher  having  grown  tired  of  their  own  conmion  mop- 
headed  fsshion,  sod  then  revert  to  the  mop-headed  style  aftier  having 
in  turn  become  tired  of  the  "  tufts". 

At  p.  59,  it  is  remarked,  **  no  straight-hatred  people  would  follow 
either  of  these  fashions."  I  have  known  pure  Samoann  and  Tongans 
(fair-Kkiinied  Polynesians) — ^whose  hair  is  not  in  the  least  "crisp  or 
woolly",  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  straight  and  Hinooth,  or  at  most 
wavy — produce  sometimes  the  separate  spiral  tufts,  sometimes  the 
mop-fashion.  In  all  the  instances  which  thus  came  under  my  per- 
sonal notice,  the  spiral  tufts,  I  must  confess,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  natural  growth,  and  there  was  also  the  appearance  of  the  hare 
spots  between  the  tufts.  A  young  Samoan,  who  was  several  yean  in 
my  service,  has  cultivated  hoth  styles  iu  the  course  of  three  months, 
ihe  common  flowing  style  of  the  Samoans  heing  adopted  in  the  inter- 
va!.  His  name  at  the  {leriod  to  which  I  refer  was  TuL  Lately  he 
has  hecome  head  of  his  family,  and  as  such  (tulafale)  has  nssuined  the 
official  or  hereditary  family  name— Tamaalii,  and  belongs  to  the  town 
of  Fasitootai,  on  the  island  of  Upolu.  Naturally,  his  hair  is  neither 
crisp  nor  woolly  ;  it  is  not  even  wavy,  as  is  that  of  many  Samoans ;  it 
is  perfectly  straight,  though  not  so  coarse  as  that  of  the  generality  of 
his  countrymen.  To  produce  the  spiml  tufts^  a  few  hairs  were  closely 
and  carefiiny  twisted  round  a  piece  of  the  fine  rih  of  the  cocoanut-leaf, 
and  the  end  tied  with  a  strip  of  soft  native  cloth  (Bnissonetia).  When 
the  whole  head  was  done,  it  was  left  in  this  state  some  ten  days,  the 
peculiar  ccaKstniction  of  the  native  pillow  not  interfering  with  the 
an  anLremciit  of  the  locks  at  night.  The  cocoanut  rihs  being  removed, 
the  hair  wa.s  loathed  with  o  mixture  of  scented  cocoanut  oil  and  brejid- 
fruit  guBi  (in  Samoan,  piUu),  and  after  a  careful  and  tedious  manipu- 
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lafcion  and  arrongement  of  each  aepamte  pendant^  then  were  thew 
irondeiful  ''aepamte  spiral  tufta''  and  the  intenreniog  bare  spots,  as 
natural  to  all  appearance  aa  a  produotion  of  nature  herself.  I  have 
persoualljr  known  other  individual  inatanoee  in  Samoa^  with  preoiaelj 
the  flame  conditions  aa  the  foregoing.  The  mcp-headed  fiushion  of  the 
Fijians  ia  not  unfrequently  cultivated  by  the  fiwhionable  and  fast 
young  men  of  Tonga,  m  well  as  bj  young  Samoans,  and  is  greaUj 
admired  in  both  groups  aa  the  Fifian  mode.  Yet,  cultivated  as  it  ia 
occasionally  only  by  the  txg^mtUtt^  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  prevailing 
custom  thus  to  tease  out  the  hair  in  Tonga  and  Samoa  in  the  mop> 
headed  atyla  Nor  is  the  style  or  mode  of  the  "  separate  spiral  tuita" 
precisely  the  same  in  all  the  islands.  At  Tana,  Niua,  Fiituna,  and 
Aneiteum,  the  tufts  terminate  in  curls  or  ringlets,  which  are  absmt  in 
some  other  ialanda.  Without  the  remotest  possibility  of  question,  the 
crisp  frinly  hair  of  the  dark-skinned  Fijians  doa  wA  grow  in  separate 
spiral  tufts ;  and  if,  aa  alleged,  they  are  Oriental  Negroes  or  Papuansi, 
the  altegaiion  that  the  hair  of  this  race  grows  in  tufts,  does  not  hold 
good  when  tested  by  fiuit  Neither  will  Mr.  Earl's  remark,  as  quoted 
at  pk  60,  bear  the  test  of  ftct ;  since  not  only  Fyians  who  are  the  off- 
spring of  parents,  one  of  whom  is  a  dark-skinned  Papuan  or  Oriental 
Negro,  and  the  other  a  fiurndunned  Polynesian,  but  also  pure  Tongan 
and  Samoan  Polynesians,  produce  the  separate  spiral  tufts'*  with  the 
apparently  bare  spota  between,  when  they  choose  to  apply  the  artificial 
pioccs.s.  T  have,  howerer,  oliaorved  that  the  more  crisp  and  wooDy, 
or  rather  frizzly,  the  hair,  the  longer  it  will  remain  in  "seimrate 
spiral  tufts"  without  the  repetition  of  the  process  which  prodtu  cs  them. 

Admiral  Erskine,  at  p.  339  of  hisJoiima/,  says  that  at  Uea  ( Loyalty 
group)  he  observed  "  about  an  equal  number  of  crisp  and  flowing 
haired  heads,  and  was  told  on  inquiry  that  the  latter  eould  not  be 
artificially  frizzled."  The  author  of  this  information  is  not  given. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  that  my  personal  ob- 
servation tells  mc  tliat  the  flowing  hair  t»f  tlie  Pacific  islanders  can  be, 
and  is,  artificially  frizzled,  and  also  trained  into  "separate  S|ttral 
tufts".  I  must  add,  however,  that  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember 
having  met  with  instances  of  this  artificial  process  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Tongan  and  Samoan  Polynesians. 

With  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  I  not  know  how  far 
scientific  observations  on  specimens  forwarded  to  Europe  from  the 
Pacific  may  be  affected  by  the  custom,  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all 
the  islands,  of  dt/einf/  fh^  hair.  On  some  islands  various  kinds  of  clay 
are  used ;  on  otliers,  various  juices  extracted  from  the  barks  or  roots 
of  trees  ;  and  on  others,  a«j:ain  (more  commonly  among  the  fah'-skinncd 
than  among  the  dark-skinned  islanders),  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  rogu> 
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hited  by  the  application  of  coral  lime.  A  man  ta4ay  has  what  in 
common  parlance  is  called  bla4Ji  hair ;  to-morrow  he  is  seen  with  his 
head  plastered  all  oyer  with  lime — snow-white  j  and  so  for  five  or  six 
days  saccessively,  fresh  lime  is  applied  every  morning.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  after  a  thorough  washing  in  the  sea  or  the  river,  and  a 
copious  libation  of  cocoanut  oil,  the  black  hair  has  become  auburn. 
In  fact  the  natives,  speaking  generally  (though  the  fair  Polynesians 
somewhat  excel  their  darker  neighlxnirs  of  the  west),  can  produce 
any  shade  of  colour,  from  black  to  light  l)row^l  or  auburn,  just  aa  they 
plea.se  ;  and  these  shades  remain  as  long  as  the  dyed  hair  la.sts.  But 
the  new  hair,  as  it  grows  aft^r  the  dyeinp:  process  has  l)een  discon- 
tinued, is  dark  ;  nnd  hcnco  a  man  may  often  l)c  seen  with  nix  inches 
of  brown  hair  and  six  inches  of  dark  hair  in  the  same  length  at  the 
same  time  on  his  head.  Docs  the  influence  of  the  lime  penetrate  the 
skin,  and  more  or  less  affect  the  growth,  texture,  and  colour  ol  the 
subsequent  hair  ?* 

Your  \^Tnter  remarks,  tlmt  the  "hypsi-stenocephalic  crania  are 
Hdini  times  seen  in  an  extreme  form  in  tlir  ^,kulls  of  the  Loyalty 
ijslaaders"  (p.  /)/))  ;  and  that  "  it  must  remain  for  futiu-e  investi<;ator8 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  this  peculiar  t3-po  prevails  in  th^ 
groups.  As  far  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained  it  is  geneml,  yet 
marked  with  different  shades  of  intensity  in  different  cases,  etc.  (p.  66). 
Tiiroughout  the  Loyalty,  New  Hebrides,  Salomon,  and  other  groups 
and  islands,  there  has  been  more  or  less  fusion  of  the  dark-  and  fair- 
skinned  peoples,  the  Oriental  Ncltogs  or  Papuans,  and  the  Polvne- 
sians.  This  intermixture  is  uut  henticatcd  by  positive  pfenealogical 
traces  of  ancestry  to  Tonga  and  Samoa,  by  the  comnuxture  of  cus- 
toms, by  philological  affinities  even  to  the  prevalence  of  identical 
words,  l)v  t}i<  \  iirietv  of  the  shades  of  colour  of  the  skin,  bv  the  de- 
grees  of  crisp  and  flowing  hair,  and  l)y  tradition.  Now,  does  this 
ii^termixture  affect  the  development  and  prevalence  of  the  peculiui 

•  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  that,  on  those  islands  where 
Ume  ia  meet  commonlj^  used  to  dje  the  hair,  there  are  more  natives  with 
deHsetilTS  eyes  than  on  any  othen.  And  I  nsy  add,  thoagk  it  is  somewliat 
inelovsat,  that  palmooazy  aSeotiona  are,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
more  prevalent  in  the  mountuinons  islands,  where  the  land-brcoze  and  the 
dew  of  the  night  sweep  from  the  interior  to  the  coasts,  than  on  the  higoon 
or  aboU  islajids,  where  there  is  no  land-breeze  nor  dew,  or  but  very  little. 
The  Uwd-bieese  and  the  dew  have  the  same  name,  «au,  haa,  or  hwp^,  in 
PolTnesiaa  dialects ;  muimni  (toowttoii)  in  F^iaa.  It  is  slso  zemaikableb  tliat 
those  islands  where  vaccination  had  been  introduced,  were  passed  by  small- 
pox, when  it  travelled  from  the  Sandwich  Ialnn(!5r  nnfl  Tjihiti  to  the  westward ; 
and  that  the  attacks  of  severe  influenza,  winch  have  occasionally  passed 
through  the  Pacific,  can  be  traced  in  successive  stages  from  east  to  west. 
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type  of  en&ia  jour  writer  doscriboBf  and  doe»  it  aooount  for  the 
«difibreiit  shades  of  inteuBit y  in  different  oaaes"?  And,  if  the  type  is 
not  '^uniToreal*'  in  these  groups,  is  it  limited  to  partioukr  ifllandB  or 
kribfls,  where  there  haa  been  no  intermixture  %  It  is  remariuble  that 
the  flkuU  whidi  is  said  to  present  the  most  savage  type,  is  that  of  a 
young  man  belonging  to  Vat^,  or  Sandwich  Island,  where  there  has 
beea  a  large  intermixture  of  the  fair-  and  dazk-skinned  islanders. 

On  this  question  of  crania,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
practice^  so  prevalent  throug^ut  the  Pacific,  of  squeesing  the  heads 
of  infitnts  into  the  locally  admired  abape,  which  shape  varies  more  or 
less  in  every  island,  or,  at  any  rate,  varies  in  every  group.  Before  a 
child  is  a  month  old,  its  head  is  made  to  assume  a  totally  diflerent 
shape  from  that  which  nature  designed,  whatever  that  might  be.  In 
some  oases^  the  tender  skuU  is  squeesed  on  the  sides,  over  the  ears,  to 
make  the  head  elevated  in  the  centre.  In  some  islands,  it  is  pressed 
on  the  top  and  on  the  forehead,  to  make  the  head  project  behind.  In 
other  islands,  the  forehead  and  the  back  of  the  head  are  pressed.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that,  among  the  foir^nned  islanders,  the  pre- 
vailing custom  is  to  squeese  the  top  and  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
forehead,  to  make  the  head  (as  they  allege)  round  and  low ;  and  that» 
among  the  dark-skinned  islanders,  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  squeeze 
the  sides  ovey  the  ears,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  of  Uie  skull,  to  produce  (as  they  allege)  a  long, 
high  head,  which  they  fancy  best  displays  the  artificial  spiral  tufts, 
and  the  immense  mop-headed  bushes  of  hair.  Does  this  squeezing 
process  affect  the  form  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  cranium  I 
The  Tongans,  Samoaus,  Tahitians,  and  Sandwich  Islandos,  for  the 
most  part  s(iueeze  the  heads  of  infants  in  the  former  manner,  while 
the  Fijians  adopt  generally  the  latter.  And  yet  the  Fijiaus,  said  to 
be  Oriental  Negroes  or  Papuans,  are  not  in  mental  or  pliysical  c:iii;i(;ity 
inferior  to  their  fairer-skinned  neighbours,  the  Polynesians.  When 
remonstrating  with  the  mothers  and  grandmothers,  whose  duty  it  is 
duly  to  press  the  heads  of  the  new-born  babies  into  the  aduiired  shape, 
they  have  generally  replied  with  indignation,  "  would  you  have  the 
child  grow  up  Uffly  and  /oolUhf"  It  is  certainly  the  general  opinion 
of  the  islanders,  that  the  particular  way  in  which  they  each  squeese 
the  heads  of  their  infants,  adds  to  the  mental  capacity,  as  well  as  im- 
proves the  physical  aspect.  The  pressure  is  performed  by  hand, 
every  day,  for  three  or  four  weeks — in  fact,  untU  the  desired  form  is 
attained. 

Throughout  the  Pacific,  instances  are  occasionally  found,  where  the 
hair  has  been  **  eradicated  from  the  labia*'  by  means  of  a  small  clam- 
shell, the  same  as  used  to  eradicate  the  beard ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
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rare  inatanoefl,  where  sometimes  the  labiat  sometimes  the  perte  mune' 
ditttelj  conti;^ious,  were  tattooed.    This,  I  think,  is  more  frequent 

among  the  fair-skinned  islanders,  though  it  in  Ity  no  means  a  common 
practice  in  any  of  the  groaps  of  Eastern  or  Western  Polynesia.  And 
I  Qould  never  discover  any  cause  or  motive  for  either  practice,  other 
than  the  mere  fancy  or  vanity  of  the  individual.  It  is,  however, 
common  to  find  women,  especially  ladies  of  rank,  slightly  tattooed 
iiigh  up  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  thighs. 

All  the  dark-skinned  isbiiKler^  bore  their  ears,  and  the  lobes  are  as 
frequently  inordinately  strctciied  as  left  in  the  natural  size.  As  we 
go  eastward,  the  size  of  the  hole  and  of  the  lolx^s  becomes  smaller, 
until  the  fair-skinned  islanders  simply  make  a  hole  large  enough  to 
carry  a  little  flower  or  two,  generally  the  sweet-scented  Gardenia.  In 
Fiji,  Dr.  Seemanii  and  I  found  the  chief  Kuniduadna  (Kunmdnandua) 
of  Naviia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levii,  with  a  hii^rc  ct)tt<pii  reel, 
inlaid  with  wliite,  blue,  luul  red  IkjucIs,  !'ian;/iug  from  his  h-ft  ear, 
where  it  liad  In't'u  for  many  years,  at  once  tlie  })ride  of  the  chief,  the 
admiration  ot  lus  wives,  and  tlie  wonder  of  liis  triho, 

From  such  infonuatiou  as  1  was  ahl<:  to  coliect  (without  myself 
visiting  the  precise  locality),  there  seems  no  douht,  as  your  writer 
suggests,  that  the  various  grouyilcts  classed  under  the  general  name 
of  Caroline  Islands,  are  {K'of»h'd  hy  dark  and  fair-skinned,  crisp-  and 
flowing-haired  natives — a  fusion  of"  the  Oriyutal  Neurt*  or  Papuim  and 
the  PolyncsiuuM,  The  latter,  drifting  in  their  frail  canoes,  amalga- 
mated more  or  less  with  the  former  on  the  islands  they  reached,  just 
as  in  the  more  j^uutliern  groups  of  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty,  Salomon, 
and  other  islands.  The  residt  is,  the  variety  of  liair,  of  shades  of  skin, 
and  of  language,  now  found  to  exist. 


William  T.  Pjutohard. 
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Ths  language  and  litemture  of  the  Magyars  have  suffered  greatly, 
partly  from  political  causes,  partly  from  ^e  imposition  of  the  Latin 
language.  Upon  the  oonversion  of  the  Magyars  to  Christianity,  the 
foreigii  deigy  not  only  introduoed  the  Latin  into  exdnsiye  use  in  the 
public  worship,  but,  through  the  power  which  they  exercised,  suo* 
seeded  ahM>  in  making  it  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  are  led  to  believe  indeed  that  for  several  centuries  the 
native  language  was  only  in  use  among  the  lower  classes,  and  that 
the  Latin  monopolised  the  fidd  of  literature  till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  perhaps  this  is  going  too  far,  for  we  find  a 
great  many  worlds  in  the  Magyar  language  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  oentuiy*  Not  only  is  poetry  well  represented,  but  we 
notice  also  works  on  most  of  the  ui-ts  und  sciences,  and  many  transla- 
tions from  Frend),  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Tiu-lush  and  Arabiat 
Joseph  II  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  Magyar  language  by  decree- 
ing the  use  of  German  in  the  schools,  courts  cf  justice,  and  adminis- 
tration, an  attempt  which  seems  to  have  produced  effects  the  reverse 
of  those  anticipated ;  and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  cultivation  of 
tlio  Hungarian  language  is  ra'v\  to  have  commenced.^  In  1806 
the  Magyar  was  substituted  for  the  Latin  as  the  language  of  the 
courts  and  of  public  docimients ;  and  later,  in  1831,  the  native  lau- 
<^iage  received  a  still  further  impetus  through  the  laudable  efforts  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy. 

ITiere  are  many  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians  and 
their  language,  one  writer  tracing  them  to  the  (^ancasiis,  another  to 
Parthia,  and  a  third  to  l^alestine.  Again,  some  have  cmleavoured  to 
establisli  a  connection  l>et\vi'cn  the  Ma^ryar  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  and  even  with  the  Arabic,  Hiudust4ui,  *5aascrit,§  and 

*  At  our  request.  Dr.  Chamock  has  kindly  filvooved  us  with  the  foUowiog 

rcmnrkB  on  tliis  iuterestin;]^  subject. 

t  Ftjer  wrote  a  work  caihid  Anthropology  and  Logic,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  date  of  publication. 

t  A hite  writer  says:  ***Sh»  most  deoided  and  peraiaiient  exdtement  of 
the  Magyar  literatiue  was  xeoeived  fitom  these  decrees  of  Joseph  II,  wMeh 
were  intended  to  overthrow  it.  The  mandate  '  Let  the  Magyar  language 
perish',  was  construed  by  every  patriot  finngariaa  into  'zegenraate  your 
mother-tongue',  and  it  was  regeuemted.** 

§  There  are  Sanscrit  roots  in  the  Mongol,  but  it  la  doabtM  whether  any 
of  them  have  firand  their  way  tknmgh  the  Kalmuok  and  the  other  Tatar 
dialects  into  the  Magyar. 
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Chmese.  A  late  writer  nj8>  '^The  Magyar  language  stands  alone 
and  ramote  from  eveiy  other.  We  do  not  believe  the  irtoiy  of  Don 
Coasaoka  baving  lately  wandered  mto  Hungary,  where  th^  found,  we 
aie  told,  no  diificull^  in  understanding  and  being  underBtood  by  the 
MagyarSb  We  have  ourBeWee  eompaxed  the  Magyar  with  most  of  the 
dialeota  spoken  in  the  south  and  east  of  Russia,  and  have  ascertained 
that  the  resemblances  axe  fiunt  and  fow.  In  stractuxe  it  bears  a 
slight  affinity  to  the  Finnish,  Laplandish,  and  Esihonian,  and  elaborate 
industry  has  discovert  some  words  apparently  of  conimon  origin. 
The  same  is  the  cose  with  the  Chudiah,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Slavo- 
nian. But  the  distinguishing  charaoterH  of  the  Magyar  are  solitary, 
and  its  roots  cannot  l>e  traced  to  any  hitherto  discovered  source. 
Much  of  the  politictd  history  of  the  Magyars  may  be  followed  in  the 
foreign  words  whi*  li  are  found  in  their  language.*^  This  writer 
might  have  been  of  a  different  opinion  had  he  consulted  the  prin- 
cipal works  on  the  Hungarian  language  which  had  seen  the  light 
at  the  time  he  wrote  the  above.  Considered  granmiatically,  the 
Hungarian  has  oonndcrable  affinity  with  the  Lapponic  and  the  Finnio 
proper,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  Finnio  and  Finnic-Tatar  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Votyiiks,  the  Cheremisses,  and  the  Vogfils;  also  with 
the  pure  Tatar  dialects  and  their  offspring,  tlic  Tiircic  and  Basque. 
The  resemblances  between  the  Magj'ar  and  the  Turcic  have  been 
already  pointed  out  by  M.  Vfimb^ry.  Those  between  the  Magyar  and 
the  pure  Tatar  dialects  are  but  few  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the 
grammatical  fonns  in  the  latter.  In  the  Magyar  there  is  only  one 
conjugation  for  all  rej^mlar  verbs.  In  Mongol  there  is  only  one  conju- 
gation for  both  priiuitivt  and  derivative  verbs.  The  principal  athnities 
between  the  Magj'ar  and  the  Lai)ponic  are  in  the  termination  of  the 
nouns  and  the  adjectives,  in  the  absence  of  gender  in  the  nouns,  in 
the  declensidti  and  conju;;ation,  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverl)s,  in  tlie  pronouns,  the  nuiucrals,  and  the  sufhxes.  Tlie  Hun- 
garians, hke  the  La})j>s,  are  fond  of  redu])lication.t  [This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Mandsliu.]  In  lieclension  and  conjugation  the  Magyar 
agrucs  to  some  extent  with  llic  Eathnif  The  Magyar  forms  some 
diminutives  like  the  latter  language,  and  apjees  with  it  as  it 
does  with  the  Lapponic  in  the  comparis(»n  of  the  adjectives.  In 
t}»c  Mf^cyar,  the  comparative  dcp-ee  is  formed  by  addinj^  A/,  if 
the  last  letter  of  the  positive  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  abb  or  e66, 

a  See  an  artiole  entifled  "Language  and  Litemtaze  of  the  Magyars",  For, 
Qttart.  Jtev.,  voL  iii,  p.  28»  1829. 
t  Among  other  examples,  Gyarm&thi  gives  tlie  IbUowing :  L^.  japMl^ 

jnpn  i  Mn  g.  essendoroi ,  e?t  tcndort,  de  anno  in  annum;  Imp*  erren,  orn^  Mag. 

oriikkon,  iirbkki,  in  eteruum. 
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if  it  ends  in  a  consonant.     In  the  Lapponic,  if  the  laat  letter 
of  the  positive  is  e  or  a,  it  adds  h  ;  if  in  f.t,  it  adds  eb ;  if  in 
at?,  or  twf,  it  adds  ah.     In  tlie  Dorpat  dialect  of  the  Esthuic  the 
comparative  is  fomicd  by  the  addition  of  mh  to  the  jwsitive.  The 
Ma^ar  agrees  also  witii  the  Esthnic  in  its  numerals  and  adverl>'-'.  and 
with  the  Basque,  as  with  tlie  Lapponic  and  Finnic,  in  the  ahseuce  of 
geniier  m  the  nouns,*  and  also  in  the  declension,  in  which  it  is  liable 
to  take,  according  to  some,  ten,  according  to  othei*s,  thirteen  cases.f 
The  terminations  of  these  cases  have  also  ceiiain  retieniblances,  but 
somewhat  more  bo  in  the  Lapponic  than  in  the  Finnic.     Tn  con- 
jugation it  agrees  conaideralily  witli   the  latter.    The  Huugjiriau 
and  Lap|K>nic  express  the  idea  "  1  have"  as  in  Basqne,  Hebrew, 
and  Arai)ic  ;  thus,  for  "  T  have, "  they  siiy  "  It  is  to  me."    In  the  first 
person  of  the  present  of  the  indicative,  the  Magyar  agrees  with  the 
dialect  of  the  Cheremisses,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  infinitive, 
which  always  terminates  in       with  the  tiuilects  of  the  Voty4ks,  the 
Fcrinians  and  the  Syrjaens.     There  are  also  other  resemblances 
in  conjugiition  between  the  Basque,  the  Mordwinen,  the  Vogiil,  aid  the 
Hungiirian.    Again,  in  the  Mag}'ar  and  Finnic  (and  especially  m  the  * 
former)  takes  place  what  has  been  termed  the  sympathy  of  vowels. 
In  theee  two  languages  the  vowels  will  only  associate  with  the  vowels 
of  the  same  group,  the  soft  with  the  soft,  the  hard  with  the  hard  ;  thus 
in  Magyar  the  nouns  Idb  (foot),  ember  (man),  bor  (wine),  in  the  plural 
become  USbdk,  tmherdt^  UnrdLX  In  the  Basque  there  is  also  a  sym- 
pathy of  the  Toweh^  hut  it  i^nly  takes  {iiaoe  wiHi  those  of  »  diffatent 
group.   Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte}  aptly  illustrates  this  law:  '^Les 
dnres  aveo  les  douoes  et  les  douees  aveo  lea  duzee»  o'est  Ik  la 
rtgle  du  basque:  rANTAOONisin.    Les  dures  avee  les  duxes  et 
les  donees  areo  les  douees  est  oelle  des  langues  finnoises:  la 
DaALnaaL"   Again,  in  the  Finnic,  Lapponic,  and  Magyar,  the  ter- 
minations cito,  i»  are  anah^gous  to  those  in  Basque,  not  only  in  position^ 
but  also  in  signification.   There  are  also  some  affinities  between  the 
Magyar  numerals  and  those  of  the  VotyCks,  the  Pennians,  and  Chere- 
misses, aoid  with  the  latter  in  the  suffixed  possessiTB  pfonounsy 
and  sometimes  in  the  fbrm  of  the  pronoun  itself.   On  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  plural  of  their  nouns  in  £^  an  affinity  between 
the  Lapponic  of  Finmark  and  the  Basque  has  been  suggested^  but 
this  may  be  merdy  aooidentaL   It  is  said  that  anciently  the  Magyar 

*  No  Finnic  dialect  distin^ishes  substantiTeB  by  gender. 

f  The  Mongol  declension  ha^  ten  onses. 

X  The  plural  termination  in  the  Magyar  ia  not  employed  when  preceded 
by  a  ttoim  of  aumber. 
S  I«i^jBM9iM«l£cNi0«i«f  PVimoiMf..  London:  1808. 
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had  no  plural,  and  when  it  was  necesssry  to  convey  the  idea  of  number 
the  word  sok*  (many)  was  attached,  and  that  in  time  sok  hecame 
abbreviated,  and  the  last  letter  only  was  used  to  denote  the  plural 
form.  If  80,  in  order  to  eetabMi  any  affinity  in  this  respect,  it 
nmat  be  shown  that  the  Beaque  temdnation  is  also  deriTed  from 
•ok,  which  cannot  be  done.  One  of  the  properties  of  the  Magyar 
Is  in  the  eztensiTO  use  of  suffixes.  Almost  all  the  modifications  of 
nouns,  Terbs,  pronouns,  and  prepoBitions  .being  produced  by  an  addi* 
tion  to  the  termination  without  the  use  of  auzilaries :  thus,  a  mono- 
syllabic root  often  becomes  lengthened  to  a  word  of  eight  or  ten 
syllables,  e.  g.  from  kut^  he  sees,  we  in  time  get  1MaiaUimdg6nakf 
to  his  unseeableness.  The  same  takes  place  in  the  Basque,  in  the 
dialects  of  the  Gheremisses  and  the  Mordwines,  and  also  in  some  of 
the  American  languages.  In  Basque  the  verb  is  capable  of  expressing 
the  subject  and  the  r^me  direct.  The  same  can  be  done  to  a  certain 
extent  both  in  the  Magyar,  the  Vogdl,  and  the  Mordwinea.  In  Magyar 
there  is  scarcely  any  law  of  syntax.  In  the  airangement  of  the 
words  the  Magyar  admits  of  greater  variation  than  any  other  Eufopean 
langnage.  W6key  gires  six,  Mirton  sixteen,  difiTerent  variations  in 
the  coUocation  of  At  aijfdm  dadta  a  hdad^^  my  &ther  has  sold  his 
house."  The  arrangement  of  the  words,  however,  is  generally  governed 
by  the  emphasis  required.  In  the  names  of  persons^  the  baptismal 
always  follows  the  ancestral  name ;  thus,  Kossuth  Lajos  (Louts  Koa* 
Sttth),  Schvarcz  Oyula  (Julius  Sohvarcz).  With  the  pronouns,  when 
associated  with  nouns,  verbs,  or  prepositions,  a  singular  process  fre- 
quently takes  place.  They  are  cut  in  two,  and  the  word  to  which 
they  are  attached  is  placed  between  the  halves ;  for  example,  mi^ih 
(our)  aiye  (&ther)  becomes  iMAtymk  (our  father).  In  concluding  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  will  merely  add  that  similarities  of  structure 
have  also  been  remarked  between  the  Magyar  and  the  Armenian,  and 
that  there  is  a  closer  relationship  between  the  former  and  the  Slavic 
languages,  as  there  is  between  those  languages  and  the  Finnic,  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

Tlio  Magyar  vocabulary  contains  about  18,000  words.  Of  these, 
at  least  500  may  be  traced  direct  to  the  CJreok,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Wallachian,  and  Italian  ;  and  about  forty  or  fifty  to  the 
Tnrcic.  A  few  words  arc  also  derived  from  the  Pei'sic,  the  Hebrew, 
and  tlic  (ripsy  language,  and  a  great  many  by  means  of  onomatopoeia. 
Taking  tlic  dictiotian-  as  it  stands,  T  fin<l  J^Sii  words  in  more  or  less 
affinity  ^\  ith  the  L:i])|>onic,  21 0  witli  the  Finnic,  477  with  the  Esthnic; 
and  iu  these  proportions  iu  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  following 

*  Probably  the  same  as  the  Lapponic  kukk«t  long. 
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peoples,  viz.,  Vogills  100  i  Cheremisses  124  ;  Voty^ks  and  Chuvaahes 

161  ;  Syrjaens,  Perniians,  and  Mordwines  92  ;  Ostyfiks  39 ;  Samo* 
yedes*  69.  The  affinities  of  the  Magyar  with  the  Slavic  languages 
are  in  about  the  following  proportions  :  Russiant  923 ;  Serbic  465 ; 
Bohemian  364 ;  Polish  243.    The  affinities  with  the  pure  Tatar 

dialects  do  not  amonnt  to  more  than  240.  Words  pertaining  to  agri- 
cultural matters  have  been  mostly  borrowed  from  tlie  Slavic  dialects ; 
those  relating;  to  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  from  the  Gennati.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  maiiy  of  the  terms  are  of  Latin  origin,  whilst, 
among  other  words  borrowed  from  the  Turcic,  are  some  of  the  names 
for  dress. 

RemiLsjit  classes  the  Tatar  languaL^fs  under  four  hends,  viz.,  the 
Tibetan,  ihv  .Maiidisliu,  the  Moncrol,  and  tiie  Oni^rhom-  (Uigur),  which 
include  .some  forty  or  fifty  dialects.  In  1  7."50  Vou  Strahlenhenr  pub- 
lished his  N<yr(l-vnil-().<tlicJi/t  Tlnil  v<ni  Europa  and  Ami^  containing 
a  Polyglot  ta)>le  of  32  Tatar  dialects,  together  with  a  Kalmuck  voca- 
bulary. h\  this  tiible,  however,  two-thirds  of  the  Finnic  and  Finnic- 
Tatar  dialects  before  referred  to  are  included.  The  Tatar  dialects 
whicii  I  have  principally  consulted  are  those  s|»ol<eu  by  the  Kulmuel\s, 
the  Yakuts,  the  Nogai  or  Krim  Tatars,  and  the  Tnnguses,  of  which 
there  are  several.  The  tiiree  firet  are  included  under  the  terms 
Mongolian  and  Uigur,  the  last  under  that  of  Mandshu.    The  follow- 

*  Many  words  are  found  in  Hevei-ul  of  thuHe  dialects.  Oat  of  one  hundred 
•ad  ten  wrads  found  in  the  dialeete  of  the  Osly&ks  and  Sainogredee,  thlrtj- 
five  are  common  to  both. 

t  Many  of  the  words  in  these  four  dialects  are  common  to  two  or  three  of 
them,  whirli  would  perhaps  reduce  the  Slavic  aiiinities  to  about  <'.(K)  or  700 
worda.  When  I  speak  of  affinity  with  bo  many  Slavic  wordii>  1  tkmk  it  pro- 
halile  that  the  Magyar  has  iiotiiallj  honowed  uoet  of  them.  At  tiie  end  of 
his  Lmicau,  Daakovnky  gives  a  samnuuy  showing  pzimitiTe  weeds  in  the 
lligynr  aanoonting  to  4^668 1  m,  9GS  TiMgysit  pnaaitiTes,  8«706  foreign  pri* 
xnitiTes,  made  np  as  follows : — 


Slavic    1898 

Greek    701^ 

Oteoo-4Shmo          188  > ^ 

Latin    334 

German    288 

Italian   268 

French   25 

Hebrew   4 


3,700 

But  this  can  har<lly  be  depcnflcl  upon,  the  Lapponic,  Finnic,  .'mil  Finnic- 
Tatar  words,  being  here  ignored,  i'or  a  list  of  the  foreign  words  in  Ma^^yar, 
see  tibtr  die  Fremdwoerter  im  Magyarischen,  von  Johann  Zahonrsk,  Prag., 
8vo«  18B6. 
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ing  is  a  specuucu  of  words  wkicii  maj  be  traced  to  the  German,  Latin, 
or  French : — 


Magyar. 

Angobm 
Benn 

Bivnl 
Bodn4r 
Bognir 
Cseza 

Cxeremdnia 
Ettdiia 


German. 


battner 


LaHn. 
bttbaloB 


oeremoma 


French. 


table 


English. 

an  eel 
within 

cooper 
wlieelwriglit 

Font" 

ceremony 

cliiiroh 

table 


The  foDowing  ib  a  speoimen  of  words  found  in  affinity  with  the 
Lapponie,  Fixmio,  orEethonian : — 

eana 
at^e 


Anya 

Ctont 

Fa 

Farkas 
Hal 

Hild.  hfd  • 

Hold 
Hon 

K6' 
M6z 

Szarv,  szara 


SUhmic 


varg,  Vargas 
hald,koid 

kii,  ka 


diala,  kal 


k48i.ken 


mesi 


mother 
father 
txme 

■wood, 
wolf 
fish 
brid|^ 
[tion)  moon 
hone  (habit*-  country 
jfta  ice 
kftaai,  k«e  band 
■tone 
poieoii 
noney 
Baxw  horn 


kOBt 

pa 
■ild 


The  foil o win (T  ia  a  specimen  of  words  in  athnity  with  either  the 
Tatar  or  Turcic : — 


Magyar. 
Alttzatos 

Anya  (formed  any&m) 


Tatar. 
alascha 
anna,  aun&m; 

( U  i  ur> 


Turcic, 


Arpa  arpa  (Uigur)  arpah 

Atya  aU  (Uigar)  atfc 

B4tor  batir 
C8erfa(fomierly  tsere-fa)  tsohaia-fti 
Csifra 

^t  it;  flt  (Uigur) 

Fala  am 

Homok  Iromik 

Kalap,  kalpag  kalpag 
Kana  kapu,  kapu 

8mUU  sagal,  tzakal»  laka^ 

eagknl 

Szalma  saman  ( Cis,'i),r) 

The  foll'i'vvmg  ib  a  hpecuiieii  of  words  in  athiiity  with  Hie  Slavic: — 

Magyar.      JSuMian.        Serbie,     Bohemian.  Polish,  English. 
Abrak  obrok  fodder,  forage 


■ifr 


kalpak 

kapd 

Bak41 

•  • 


English. 

homble 
mother 

barley 
fihther 
bold 
oak 
cipher 
flesh 
village 
■and 
good 
hat 
door 
beaid 

straw 


Asztal 
Bin 


tatol 


afcol 


tebla 


pan 
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3fagyar. 


Rus»iar\m 


Binya 

Barany 

Bukkfa 

Grob 


bai^a 
baraa 
bQk 


lirubi 


bnldew 


ooarae 
amber 

yoke 
sword 


tooth 
lamb 
beech 


servant 


iaremJarBio  jarem 

grad  i 

koffolfknl 


kord 


med 


Kert 
Kiraly 


Sin,  sing  aniii 
Sulma 

Torony  ^oniia 

Vagda  riDtjewode 


torom 


It  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  the  habitat,  and  to  make  a  few 

remarkB  upon  the  dialects  of  the  nations  or  tri1>c8  which  have  more  or 
leea  affinity  with  the  Mag}'ar.  The  Tchuds  or  Finns  inhabit  separate 
portions  of  Russia,    ^fost  of  them  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the 

Gulf  of  Finland,  and  both  Finns  and  Laplanders  occupy  the  country 
north  of  the  Gulf.  ITie  Lapps  have  three  dialects  ;  the  Norwegian  or 
Fin^lAp ;  the  Swwiish  or  Lap  Pi  oper ;  and  the  Russo-Lap.  The  latter 
greatly  resembles  the  Fiii*Lap,  which  is  spoken  in  Finmark,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  and  most  pure;  the  second  has  undergone  so  great 
a  change  that  in  Russian  Lapmark  little  is  understood  of  the  neigh- 
bouring dialects.  Generally  speaking,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Lappa  diflfers  from  that  of  the  Finns  of  Finland,  not  only  in  many  words 
which  are  peculiar  to  it,  but  also  by  the  sounds  and  the  inflexions  of 
the  words.  The  whole  grammatical  structure  is  more  ingenious  in 
the  Lapponio  than  in  the  Finnic  branch.  The  Fin-Lap  is  richest  in 
derivative  words.  The  Esths  inhabit  Esthonia^  one  of  the  three 
-  Baltic  provinces  of  Ru^ia,  having  east  the  government  of  St  Peters- 
burg, south  Livonia  and  Lake  Peipus,  and  north  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  Esthnic  is  a  Finnic  language,  but  has  become  more  germanised 
than  the  Finnic.  German  being  the  idiom  of  the  conquerors,  is 
spoken  by  the  nobles  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  etc.  The  native 
idiom  is  only  spoken  by  the  peasantry.  The  Esths  liuving  been  long 
separated  from  the  Finns,  they  understand  each  other  no  l>etter  than 
the  Danes  and  Swedes,  or  the  Germans  and  Dutch.  The  C'huva.slics 
and  Chercmisscs  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casan,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Volga.  The  Chuvashes  are  chiefly  settled  on  the  western,  the 
Cheremisscs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Single  families  are 
found  as  far  south  as  Saratov.  T\w,  dialect  of  the  Chuvashes  has  a 
large  number  of  roots  common  to  the  Fumic,  but  has  also  many  of  Tatar 
origin.  The  dialect  of  the  Clieremisses  has  more  Finnic  roots  than  that 
of  the  Chuvashes,  but  there  are  also  many  from  the  Tatar.  The  Mordwi 
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or  Moi'iutnca  dwell  weRt  of  tin.'  <  [uivaslics,  on  botli  sifles  of  the  Sum, 
which  I'liils  into  the  Volgii  bctwcuii  Xibhiiei'  Nnvgonnl  aiid  Ciusau.  Uii 
the  west  they  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  Tlie  Mordwines  and 
the  Oheremisses  have  been  inclnded  in  the  Bulijaric  branch  of  tho 
1'  iiinic  tttock.  The  OstyiLks  (i.e.  the  people  of  the  As  t»r  Ob)  «icciipy 
both  Imiks  of  the  Ob  (Obi),  from  Obdursk  upwards  to  the  cM.iifluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Irtiisiji  ;  and  even  south  of  Obdurak  are  found 
some  fauiihes.  Their  language  has  several  dialects,  which  have  more 
or  less  resemblance  with  those  spoken  by  the  Voguls,  and  the  Mord- 
wines. Tho  Voguls  or  Vogulich  dwell  west  of  the  Ostyiks,  occupying 
both  declivities  <^  the  Ural  chain,  between  dS^and  6<r  north  latitude. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  MogiU  origin.  Their  language  may  be  caJled 
Finnic-Tatar,  and  has  great  affinity  with  that  of  the  Magyaxa 
The  Voguls,  Magjarsy  and  OstyUks  have  been  induded  under  the 
Ugrio  branch  of  the  Finnic  etock.  The  Pennians  inhabit  the  Ruadan 
government  of  Perm,  which  is  partly  in  Europe,  paitly  in  Asia,  but 
chiefly  in  the  former,  being  separated  by  the  Ural  into  two  unequal 
portions,  enclosed  by  the  governments  YcAogda,  Viatka^  Orenbuig,  and 
Tobolsk.  The  Votylks  or  Oudumurt,  ie.  men,  are  settled  west  of  the 
Permians,  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  Yiatka,  and  in 
the  country  about  the  source  of  the  Kama.  The  dialects  of  the 
Yotyika,  ike  8^  rjaens,  and  the  Permians  have  been  included  in  the 
Permio  brandi  of  the  Finnic  stock.  The  Sj^aens  inhabit  the  countiy 
between  the  upper  courw  of  the  Kama  and  the  Vychegda,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dwina,  and  particularly  both  banks  of  the  Vychegda,  as  fiur 
west  as  the  mouth  of  the  ^ola.  Although  they  have  preserved  their 
own  dialect,  they  generally  speak  also  the  Russian  language. 

The  Samoyedes  are  one  of  the  most  widely  tpretd  nomadic  nations 
of  northern  Asia.  Those  of  the  north  wander  about  the  western 
coast  of  Siberia ;  those  of  the  south  inhabit  that  part  of  the  Altai, 
which  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Tshulyshman,  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  Ob,  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake 
BeikaL  The  Ssmoyedau  tribes  speak  diffiBrent  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  which  varies  much  from  those  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  though  it  contains  many  roots  which  ooour  In  the  languagee 
of  central  Asia.  We  now  come  to  the  tribes  which  may  be  considered 
as  wholly  of  Tatar  origin.  With  the  excepUoo  of  the  Buriates,  the 
Yakuts  arc  the  most  populous  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
They  live  in  the  country  of  the  Tunguacs.  The  language  of  the 
Yakuts  has  few  words  in  conmion  with  the  Mongol,  and  has  been 
considered  to  have  the  sanio  base  as  that  of  the  Osmanli-Turks.  Ac- 
cording to  Erman,  out  of  297  wordn  of  tho  Yakut  language,  only  114 
do  not  occur  in  the  diotionaiy  of  Turoo-Tatar ;  and  he  thinks  it  can 
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hardly  be  doubted  that  a  Yakut  born  on  the  -iUtai  could  make  himself 
understood  by  an  Osmanli  <>f  Constantinople.  But  this  is  )^oing  too 
far ;  two-thirds  of  the  Turkish  liui^MUkgc  bein^^  derived  IVom  the 
Arabic,  Pei*siari,  and  other  languages.  The  a[)pellati(>n  Kalmucks  is 
given  by  the  Uusjsian.s  to  the  principal  bnuiclies  of  the  division  of  the 
Mongols  which  bears  the  general  name  of  Oluth  ur  Oinit.  Tribes  of 
the  Kalmucks  occur  over  all  the  countries  of  Upper  AaiHf  between 
SS**  and  32*^  north  latitude ;  and  from  the  most  northern  bend  of  the 
Hoang-Ho  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  Their  language  has  consider- 
able affinity  with  the  Mongol.  The  Timguses*  are  the  most  widely 
dispersed  of  the  native  tribes  of  Siberia.  They  occur  even  in  Da-uria, 
particularly  between  the  Onon  and  Argun,  and  the  northern  districts 
of  Mandshuria  are  also  peopled  with  them.  Farther  north  they  are 
in  possession  of  the  countiy  that  encloses  Lake  Baikal  on  the  north ; 
ind  hence  they  extend  to  the  Pokr  Sea.  Along  the  hftnkfl  of  the 
STenesei  thej  are  found  from  some  distance  below  Tunguska,  and  along 
the  skores  of  the  sea  of  (^otsk  from  the  boundary-line  of  tlie  Chinese 
empire  to  the  town  of  Okhotsk.  Some  parts  of  this  extensiTO  oonntiy 
are  exclusively  occupied  by  them ;  in  other  parts  thej  are  fimnd  bj 
the  side  of  tlie  Yakuts.  The  dialects  (of  which  there  are  eight)  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Tiuiguses  differ  little  from  each  other,  and  may  be 
ebssed  under  Mandshu.  The  Nogai  or  Krim  Tartars  inhabit  the 
Crimea  and  the  steppe  which  extends  north  of  the  Peninsula.  They 
are  also  dispersed  east  of  the  sea  of  Aao(  and  along  the  northern  base 
of  the  CaueasuB.  Oiammars,  Tocabularies,  etc.,  of  the  Fmnic»  Fmnio- 
Tatar,  and  Tatar  dialects,  and  treatises  relating  thereto  have  been  pub> 
lisfaed  by  Ahrens,  Beregszaaz,  Boehtlmgk,  Bonaparte  (Prince  L.  L.), 
Oastrfo,  Eurena,  Faehlmann,  FiellstrSm,  Friis,  GabelentB^  Qanander, 
Gyarmathi,  Hunfhhy,  Hupd,  Dure,  Sahn<r,  Kellgren,  Klaproth, 
Lifnnrat,  MIrton,  Medemann,  Miiller,  Possart,  Bask,  R^uly,  Benvall, 
Boehrig,  Sajnovics,  Schiefber,  Schott,  Sjligren,  Stockfleth,  Strahlen- 
beig,  Strahlmann,  TengstriJm,  W^y,  Wiedemann,  Thael  and  Zylander. 

*  They  call  theiuBelves  Dotiki  (poople),  of  which  Tungut  m  a  corruption  j 
thej  are  also  called  Boye  (men). 
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In  our  laat  number  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  well- 
known  antiquary,  on  the  True  Assignation  of  lirome  Weapons,  which 
had  been  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham  in 
1865.  The  next  article  in  the  review  is  a  notice  of  Professor 
Sven  Xilsson's,  the  celebrated  Swedisli  anthropologist,  work  on  the 
Primitive  Inhabitants  af  Scandimv  '>'>^  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
bronze  implements  and  wcapoiin  is  directly  applied  to  the  Phami- 
cians,  who,  according  to  the  professor,  established  factories,  iiit  nKluccd 
Baal  worship,  bnilt  temples,  and  remained  in  Scandinavia  till,  by 
intermixture,  they  became  totally  absorbed  in  the  maaa  of  the  native 
popidation. 

There  is,  in  all  probabilit}',  no  ])ci'S()n  in  England  holding  a  higher 
position,  as  repirds  some  branehes  ui  arclucuio^'y,  tlian  Mr.  Wriirht  ; 
and  most  cei'taiTily  there  is  no  one  from  whom  we  would  more  de- 
ferentially presume  to  diilcr.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  compelled  to  con- 
tradict him  most  flatly  and  pointedly  in  one,  and  not  the  least 
impoitaut,  of  the  sentences  et^ntaiued  in  his  paper.  Speaking  of 
Ireland,  he  says,  "  ^Miere,  l)y  the  way,  it  has  bt'on  somewhat  too 
hastily  asserted  that  the  Roman  arms  never  pencti-ated,  seeing  that 
we  know  little  of  the  hiMorj/  of  our  islands  under  the  Komaus ;  that 
Juvenal,  speaking  dm  of  a  fact  genciidly  known,  asaerttj — 

'  Arma  qmdom  ultra 
Littora  Juveruuj  promovimua,*— 

and  that  Roman  antiquities  are  now  found  in  Ireland." 

To  SJiy  that  we  kiK^w  little  of  the  history  of  our  islands,  unrler  the 
Romans,  is  -miply  Ixiggiug  the  question  alt( ••aether.  What  we  know 
is  trouj  the  Roman  historians  ahjue  ;  and  we  most  decidedly  deny  that 
anything  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Roman  antiquity  has  l»een 
discovered  in  Ireland.  Of  course,  if  the  bronze,  leaf-shnj)ed  swords 
be  Roman  antiquities,  as  Mr.  Wriirht  assert*,  they  are  found  more 
plentifully  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  islaiids  ; 
most  of  the  leaf-shaped  swords,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  found 
in  Ireland.  But  let  us  sec  what  the  hist^jrian  siivs.  Tacitus,  the  sou- 
in-law  and,  we  may  say,  pane^^^rist  of  Ai^ricola,  tells  us  thai  m  the 
fifth  sunmicr's  campaign  (a.d.  82)  Agricula  made  an  expedition  by  sea. 

**  He  embarked  in  the  first  Roman  vessel  that  had  ever  crossed  the 
estuary,  and  having  penetrated  into  regions  till  then  unknown,  he 
defeated  the  inhabitotB  In  aereral  engagements,  and  lined  the  eoast 
wbioh  lies  opposite  to  Ireland  with  a  body  of  troops ;  not  so  much 
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from  an  apprehensiou  of  danger  as  with  a  view  to  future  objects.  He 
baw  that  Ireland,  lying  between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  GODTeiiidnt  to  the  ports  Gaul,  might  prove  a  Yaliiable  aicquifli- 
tion,  capable  of  giving  an  easy  commimioation,  and  of  ooune  strengtli 
and  union  to  provinces  disjoined  by  nature." 

The  estuaiy  that  Agricola  embarked  upon  and  oroaeed  was  the 
eetuary  of  the  Clyde.  A  glance  at  a  map  is  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  what  Tacitus  meant  by  that  part  of  Britam  qua 
ffibermam  atpieit  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Agricola 
wintered  his  army  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  Iiough  Ryan  and  the 
Bay  of  Luce.  Indeed,  the  remams  of  the  earth  works  he  threw  up 
at  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  above-mentioned  bay  and  lough  to 
prevent  a  surprise  in  foroe,  according  to  the  predatory  tactics  of  his 
enemies,  are  still  in  existence.  There  Agricola  passed  the  winter  of 
82-3  A.D.,  while  the  VctuniU  of  the  Irish  coast,  in  all  probability,  kept 
anxious  watch  and  ward,  gaidng  from  hill  and  artificial  mound  to  espy 
the  first  movements  of  the  dreaded  and  world  famous  war« 

Agricola  experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  respect- 
ing the  country  he  intended  to  invade  from  merchants,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  its  coasts  and  harbours^  Like  an  old  edition  of  an 
old  story,  a  fugitive  Irish  prince  was  already  in  Agrioola's  camp^  whom 
the  clever  and  politic  Roman,  under  a  show  of  friendship,  detained  to 
be  used  as  a  fitting  tool  when  oooaaion  served.*  Agricola  was  confi- 
dent of  success.  Tacitus,  who  relates  the  Moxy,  says  that  he  fre- 
quently heard  him  declare  that  a  single  l^on,  with  a  modicum  of 
auxiliaries,  would  quite  suffice  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  And  such 
an  occurrence,  he  continued,  would  greatly  contribute  to  bridle  the 
stubborn  Britons;,  who  then  would  see  with  dismay  the  Roman  arms 
every  where  triumphant,  and  every  spark  of  freedom  extinguished 
round  tlieir  ooa8t.t 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Instead  of  invading  Ireland  in  the  spring  of 
834  Agricola  was  compelled  to  lead  his  forces  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
Sootbnd  to  repel  the  Northern  Britons,  who  during  the  winter  had  pene- 
trated the  line  of  forts  previously  constructed  by  the  Roman  general, 
and  made  harassing  inroads  into  the  southern  districts,  then  under 
Roman  sway  and  protection.  Perceiving,  then,  that  Scotland  must  be 
completely  conquered  previous  to  his  carrying  on  operations  against 

*  Agrioohk  ezpulsum  seditione  domeetica  onutn  ex  Segulis  gentis  exce- 
pemt  ao  q»ecie  amicitte  in  ooeadoaem  retilBebat. 
t "  Idqae  etiain  advevBos  Britanniam  pxofiitiifam,a  Bomauaubiqne  anna, 

ei  veluti  c  conspectu  libertas  tolleretur." 

X  There  is  a  differenco  of  one  year  in  assigning  the  dates  to  the  numerical 
order  of  Agricola' s  campai^^ns.  The  above  is,  however,  the  generally  received 
date»  and  is  nflidently  aooorate  for  out  purpoae. 
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Ireland,  Airricula  occupied  the  Riimmor  uf  83  a.d.  in  sulRhiiuL;  Kinross 
and  Fife,  m  u  neceBaarr  j>rc])!\ratory  movement  towards  his  gr-and  ob- 
ject of  reducing  the  entire  northern  part  of  Britain  in  the  following 
year. 

In  84  A.D.  Agricola,  his  ri<:}it  flank  suj)portcd  by  his  eastern  fleet, 
marchin;^'  northwards,  f«'ui,dit  an<l  won  hib  great  battle  with  Galgiicus, 
and  this  victory  gave  hiin  command  of  all  Britain.  Tlic  fleet,  by 
Agricdla's  (trders,  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  touk  possijes- 
ttiun  of  tlie  Oikiieys  and  came  into  the  Irish  Cliannel,  surveyincj  the 
coasts uud  colK'ctint^  infurmatiou  by  the  way.  His  motive  in  sending 
the  fleet  round  was  connected  with  hij>  intcudud  invasion  of  Ireland  ; 
but  Domitian,  jealons  of  the  great  Gcnerar.s  fame,  recalled  him  to 
liome,  and  the  tci>ic  and  talented  Tacitus  hiid  no  more  to  relate  of 
his  father-in-law's  deefls  in  these  coimtrics. 

Though  Ciesar  spoke  of  Britain  as  an  island,  the  Romans  had  no 
positive  knowledge  on  the  snhject  till  Agiicola  accidentally  discovered 
tliC  fact  by  a  i\  lu  ii  kal>le  event  that  took  place  during  the  Galloway 
campaign  of  the  year  82.  A  cohort  of  Usipean*  anxiliaries  mntinied, 
murdered  their  oHicers,  seized  tlirce  small  vessels  and  put  to  sea.  The 
pilots,  with  true  Roman  tinnness,  refusiug  to  aid  the  deserters,  were 
pnt  to  death  ;  and  the  latter  ignorant  of  navigsition,  dnl'ted  about  at 
the  mercy  uf  the  winds  and  waves,  occasionally  landing  on  the  coast 
to  plunder  provisions.  One  of  those  veissels  actually  drifted  round 
the  north  of  Scotland  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  from  thence  into 
the  llaltic,  thus  practically  proving  the  insular  character  of  Britain. 
Some  of  the  wretched  men  were  still  alive  at  the  end  of  this  extra- 
ordinary voyage,  having  subsisted  on  the  dead  bodies  of  then-  com- 
panions. Seized  as  pirates,  and  sold  as  slaves,  they  were  soon  sent 
back  to  the  Roman  authorities ;  but  on  account  of  their  sufferings  and 
remarkable  voyage,  they  were  r^eivod  not  as  mutineers  and  dcsertere, 
but  as  heroes  and  explorm 

Neither  Tacitus  nor  Dion,  who  also  tells  us  the  same  stor}%  says 
where  these  mutineers  started  from.  But  that  they  went  from  the 
coast  of  Galloway  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  And  as  eariy,  accidental 
diacoTeriea  are  of  great  importance  to  the  anthropologist,  I  may  just 
allude  here  to  a  still  more  remarkable  &ct  related  bj  Pliny,  how  cer- 
tain natiTCfi  of  India  who  had  embarked  on  a  commercial  voyage  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Germany  and  given  to  Metcllius  by  the 
King  ci  the  Servians  Whether  those  adventurers  had  found  their 
way  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  or  made  a  north-east  passage  I 
need  not  stay  to  inquire.   The  stoiy  will  be  found  in  the  second  book. 

*  The  country  in  which  the  modem  Clevea  is  rituated. 
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This  then  is  what  history  tells  ua  of  one  intended  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  the  Bnmm.  After  the  departure  of  Agricolu,  tbu  history 
of  the  BomAQfl  in  Britain  is  Ibr  a  considerable  time  a  complete  bhuik; 
we  do  not  even  poeitiTely  know  who  was  his  tuceessor  in  the  Pro- 
pnstofnhip ;  bat  M  it  is  known  that  lie  left  the  province  in  peaceable 
subjectioii,  it  is  supposed  in  this  tranquO  state  of  afikira  the  Romans 
|Muned  over  into  and  subdued  Ireland.  This  ianej,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  is  founded  on  the  lines  in  JuTenal  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright ;  for 
where  the  historian  is  siknt,  the  satirist  is  at  least  the  next  best 
authority.  Juyenal,  when  oontnsting  the  power  and  progress  ot  the 
Koman  arms  abroad,  with  thesfaamefal  and  enervating  vices  prevalent 
at  home,  says,  We  liave,  mdeed,  earned  our  aAns  beycmd  the  shores 
of  Ireland."  This  is  just  what  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
it  sounds  very  like  a  poetical  license.  That  the  Romans  may  have 
elaimed  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  through  the  submiarion  of 
some  exiled  chieftain  is  probable  enough ;  but  that  thej  ever  ocoupied 
any  part  of  the  island  by  force  is  positively  contradicted  by  the  utter 
absence  of  thdr  usual  great  public  and  private  works,  which  ever 
seem,  even  at  this  day,  to  hare  been  constructed  in  defiance  of  time 
itself.  If  Agricola  had  landed  with  his  small  force  of  a  l^gbn  and  a 
modicum  of  auxiliaries,  what  would  he  have  done  1  He  would  have 
built  forts  and  roads,  received  certain  tribes  as  auxiliaries,  and  pitted 
them  against  the  others,  and  would  no  doubt  have  reduced  the  island 
to  subjection  in  a  short  time.  But  not  one  trace  of  a  Roman  exists  on 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  not  one  fort,  one  road,  one  earthwork,  one  engraved 
stone ;  not  one  of  the  well-known  Roman  relics,  so  plentiftilly  found 
in  Ff'gif*"*^  and  Scotland,  have  ever  been  seen  in  Ireland.  Scarcely 
even  a  Roman  coin  has  been  found,  those  denarii  which  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  sown  broad-oast  amongst  their  remains  in  England. 

We  have,  however,  a  veiy  significant  glimpse  of  the  relations  exist* 
ing  between  the  Iriflh  and  Romans  during  the  tranquil  periods  after 
^e  departure  of  Agricola,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  sub- 
jection on  the  one  side,  or  domination  on  the  other.  Four  l^ons 
only,  with*theur  attendant  auxiliaries,  were  required  to  maintain  order 
in  Britain,  and  they  were  permanently  posted  in  the  places  which 
they  retained  till  almost  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Of  these 
the  twentieth  was  stationed  at  Deva,  the  modem  Chester,  to  hc^ld  in 
restraint  the  Welsh,  the  Brigantian  mountaineers  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  protect  the  country  ftom  the  Irish  pirates,  who 
usually  landed  in  the  river  Dec.  The  second  legion  was  stationed  at 
the  Silurian  Isca  (Caerleon  in  Monmoutlishirc)  to  keep  in  check  the 
unconquerable  Welsh  "  mountain-people,"  and  defend  the  shores  of 
the  Severn  against  the  Irish  pirates.    For  the  Romans,  in  their  own 
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estimatton  at  leasts  urere  waniors  and  oonquerora,  the  outside  bariiA- 
liana  were  murdereia,  iobben»  and  piiateai  And  it  appeaia  highlj 
probable  that  the  Boman^Betigonnm,  now  the  modem  Sbranraery 
oommanding  the  isthmna  between  Lough  Byan  and  the  Bay  of  Luoe, 
was  a  moat  important  defensive  post,  eatablished  to  prevent  an  advanoe 
into  the  interior  of  Scotland  by  any  Irish  piratical  invaders  who 
might  land  at  any  point  between  Ck>newall  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  and  early  part  of  the  third  oentuxy 
was  the  palmy  era  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  which  then  was 
certainly  tlie  richest  and  most  flourishing  province  of  the  whole 
empirei  The  abundance  and  variety  of  mineral  wealth,  the  luxuriant 
erope  afforded  by  a  virgin  soil  to  even  an  inferior  cultivation,  the 
adaptability  of  the  earths  for  ceramic  manufactures,  attracted  num- 
bers of  adventurers  from  aU  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  British  shores. 
Merchants,  mechanics,  miners,  and  agriculturisttj  led  the  way,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  professional  men,  architects,  artists  and  artisans, 
as  labour  and  industry  created  wealth  and  luxury  ;  and  then  magnifi* 
cent  towns,  temples,  palaces,  villas,  baths,  and  theatres  rose  up  over  a 
pciicca])le  and  productive  province.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose, 
indeed,  it  would  be  C(mtr;ny  to  the  very  nat'ire  of  things  to  doubt 
that  the  wealthy,  intelligout,  mining,  nianul\icturing,  and  mercantile 
Romnun  Prilish  people  maintained  a  considerable  traffic  witli  Ireland; 
and  tiiat  many  of  them  visited  it  as  political  envoys,  t  raders,  travellers 
in  search  of  information,  or,  with  the  errant  disposition  of  man,  as 
physicians  or  handicraftsmen  seeking  adventure  in  a  country  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilisat  ion  than  their  own.  Ptolemy's  description  of  I  reland, 
though  written  m  the  second  century,  is  surprisingly  copious  and 
exact.  He  telLs  us  of  the  coasts,  inland  towns,  and  native  tribes, 
leaving  hydrographical  accuracy  out  of  the  question,  it  is  probably  not 
too  mucli  to  say  that  the  Komans  knew  as  much,  or  even  more,  of 
Ireland  than  we  now  do  of  Madagascar. 

The  early  state  of  what  is  called  Irish  art,  the  interleaved  triangle, 
the  star  of  eight  points,  the  wave  and  spimi  have  evidently  been 
acquired  ft-om  JUmian  si>ecimens,  which  may  very  well  huvo  luippened 
without  any  Roman  conquest  of  the  island.  A  quantity  of  silver 
coins,  all  lloman,  with  some  engraved  specimens  of  silver  metal,  were 
lately  found  in  Ireland;  these  were  unmistakably  the  property  of  some 
travelling  silversmith.  A  Roman  medicine  stamp  him  also  been  found 
in  Ireland,  denoting  that  most  probably  some  travelling  physician  had 
found  his  way  thither.  Some  sixty  of  those  stamps  have  been  found 
in  Fkance,  Germany,  ^Vfrica,  England  and  Scotland ;  but,  as  I  believe, 
like  the  bronie  swords,  not  one  has  been  discovered  in  Italy. 

Some  of  the  bronie  leaf-shaped  ewords  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
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Irish  Academy  are  bo  afaarp  as  to  diatinotly  testify  tlieir  leaduiesB  for 
a  lethal  use  even  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  reniarkable  woodcut, 
the  pride  of  the  oolleotion  of  the  late  Mr.  Douce,  representing  six 
Irishmen,  with  the  imprint  Dfi&wK  aftir  thi  Qvickb.  A  row  is  just 
oommendng,  two  of  them  have  drawn  their  swords,  and  they  axe  leaf- 
shaped ;  those  swords  that  are  undrawn,  still  in  their  scabbards^  r^ra- 
sent  ezacHy  those  which  are  upon  the  tombs  of  the  Irish  King 
O'Connor  at  Roscommon,  as  engraved  in  Walker^s  ffiderieai  Asay. 
The  engraving  shows  even  the  veiy  small  handle  of  the  sword,  it 
being  held  by  the  person  on  the  extreme  right  by  only  two  fingers,  or 
at  the  most  three.  The  features  are  unmistakably  Irish ;  it  cannot  be 
older  than  the  Elinbethan  period,  and  it  bears  eveiy  mark  of 
having  been  drawn  from  the  quick  or  living  suljects. 

The  Irish  historians  nlate  Stories  of  occurrences  that  happened  in 
Ireland  i)rr  vion.i  to  the  deluge,  so  we  may  very  well  leave  them  alone. 
General  VaUanoey  in  the  last  oentur^%  struck  by  what  he  considerBd 
the  most  anomalous  circumstance  of  writers  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  Irish  were  a  Celtic  nation,  derived  them  at  once  from  the 
Magogian  Scythians,  who,  according  to  the  General,  were  the  first 
astronomers,  navigators,  and  traders  aftor  the  Flt>od.  They  settled 
first  in  Armenia,  sailed  down  the  Euphmtc  s  to  the  Persian  Gidf  and 
Indian  Ocean,  finding  tlieir  way  into  the  Ked  Sea,  and  eventually  into 
the  Mediterranean,  where,  after  sailing  roimd  Africa  and  discovering 
the  Cape  600  years  Ixjfore  our  present  era,  they  established  thenwelves 
as  Phoenicians  at  Tyre  and  Sidon.  To  a  people  that  had  sailed  round 
the  Cape  the  discovcrv  and  settlement  of  Ireland  was  but  a  trifle. 
Sir  William  Bctham,  in  almost  onr  <»wn  time,  derives  tlio  Irish  from 
the  Phoenicians  through  the  Etnirians  ;  and  s}>c'akinjL|  of  Vallan(  (>y, 
says:  "The  result  <»f  his  labours  are  an  invahialilo  mapi/ine  of 
materials,  of  wliii  h  a  critical  and  judicious  writer  may  avail  himself 
with  great  profit  and  advautiige." 

TThcse  words  almost  seem  prophetical  in  their  application  to  Nilsaou's 
work.  He  is  in  fact  the  critical  and  jiulirious  writer,  who  has  availed 
himself  with  prolit  and  a(lvanta;j:e  of  tlie  results  of  Vallancey's  labours. 
There  is,  however,  a  little  known  but  mucli  better  Richmond  iu  the 
field.  One  Aylett  Sammes  in  1070  jiubUshed  a  large  folio  work,  en- 
titled Bntduuin  A  nfiqva  TUnstrafAiy  in  which  he  distinctly  derives  the 
early  inhabitiints  of  liritain  from  the  Phoenicians.  Curiously  enough, 
while  the  previously-mentioned  writers  depend  particularly  upon 
philoloary,  for  the  results  ac(iuired  by  them,  statin;^'  that  the  language 
of  a  nation  is  the  most  recognisable  of  its  remains,  forming  a  chain  of 
evidence  that  aiunot  be  totidly  lost,  disydaced,  or  obscured,  that  even 
after  the  people  are  gone  and  lost  for  ever,  it  still  remains  in  the  names 
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of  pkoes  in  the  oountiy, — SammeB  as  boldly  and  utterly  diHclaiins  it. 
He  aajB :  Bat  if  in  trnth  I  may  deliver  my  opinioo,  there  ie  no  way 
more  fiUlaoious  and  deceitliil  thim  deriving  the  names  of  plaoee  fifom 
the  language  of  the  people,  for  I  scaroe  think  there  is  a  town  but  fay 
fertile  heads  may  be  derived  from  some  word  or  another  that  is  now  in 
uae  among  the  preeent  inhabitants ;  every  place  yielding  something 
either  by  situation,  soil,  prospect,  custom,  manner,  a  battle  or  fanildiiig 
from  whence  they  may  be  deduoed." 


SPANISH  ANTHROrOi.uiaCAL  SOCIETY, 


TRANSLATION    OF    THE   PBESIDFNT'h  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — The  existence  in  public  life  of  the  Spanish  Anthro- 
pological Society  comraenceH  to-day,  and  at  so  important  a  moment  it 
aeems  but  natural,  that  he  who  has  been  diosen  your  Presid^t, 

more  from  a  fcding  of  friendship  on  your  part  thm  merit  on  his, 
should  address  a  few  words  to  you.  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  the 
undertaking,  and  without  false  affectation  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
hesitated  long  before  accepting  a  charge  whose  weight  I  shrank  from 
having  imposed  upon  me.  At  leuirth  I  have  yifhled  to  your  wishes, 
hut  vou  must  be  contented  to  acce])t  the  sliu'lit  sketcli  1  am  about  to 
tnico  out  for  yon,  in  place  uf  the  uiaLniificoiit  picture  which  some 
Otlier,  more  competent  than  I,  would  have  laid  before  you. 

I  appreciate  the  picture,  and  would  jmint  it,  if  I  could  only  realise  it 
to  yon,  as  it  passes  like  a  lii^htning  iiash  throuirh  niy  own  niiud  ;  but, 
as  Foscolo  said,  in  one  of  his  well-kno-wn  hooks,  "  ^Vli,  if  I  wore  but  a 
painter  !"  so  now,  at  this  nionient,  struck  hy  niy  own  weakness,  I 
exclaim,  "Ah,  if  1  were  hut  learned  V  If  it  were  hut  in  my  power  I 
would,  with  a  few  majfical  touches,  draw  out  fur  you  a  plan  of  the 
voyage  we  are  going  to  undertake.  The  sj)irit  of  the  age,  or  as  it 
might  Vie  well  called,  the  universal  passion  for  truth,  has  assemhlcd 
us  together  to  attempt  an  undertaking  of  immeuBe  mau'nitude  in  pro- 
portion to  the  methocrity  of  the  materials  we  have  at  our  dijij>osal. 
But  thiii  ha]>pent>  frequently  ;  great  deeds  are  wrought  l)y  small  means. 
The  child  tv|)ifies  the  man  ;  Columbus,  in  a  fragile  liark,  discovered  a 
new  world,  ami  a  few  poor  fishermen,  inspired  by  God,  opened  for 
man  the  gates  to  Paradise. 

\Vliy  does  this  happen?  because  in  rcidity  there  is  no  such  thing 
Jis  uuiformity  of  material ;  there  is  no  lever,  no  instrument  of  physical 
force,  which  can  equal  for  murvellous  power  the  strength  of  thought 
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and  the  free  growth  of  intellect.  We  ourselves  are  j>rt)vi(le(l  with 
niiu'lit  QlnOf  have  only  our  own  free  will  to  carry  us  through  this 
journey,  but  we  shall  arrive  at  our  destination. 

But  what  is  our  destination  ?  what  do  we  aim  at?  what  do  we  pro- 
pose ?  what  horizon  is  to  smile  upon  us  as  tlie  goal  of  our  labours. 
Allow  rue,  though  with  \uisteady  hand,  to  tnice  on  the  blank  jm^e 
some  imcs  which  yqu  can  correct  and  8ha|>e  into  harmony,  as  an  or- 
chestra, from  imperfect  jireludes,  perfects  the  artistic  work,  as  time 
evolves  the  perfect  flower  and  delicate  fruit  from  the  seed. 

AiitliropologA"  is  the  study  of  himiun  nature,  not  of  nature  alone  or 
humanity  alone,  it  is  the  synthesis  of  both  ideas.  Here,  then,  we 
have  one  solitary  ray  of  light  which  shall  guide  us  acn»8  the  vast 
main  of  human  learning. 

Man  !  indeed  a  gieat  object,  the  immense  connecting  link  be- 
tween two  narrow  points,  all  things  and  nothing,  which  runs  untram* 
meled  from  one  to  the  other,  now  proudly,  anon  hnmbly,  here  boldly 
and  fcorfcimately,  there  cowardly  and  misembly,  distingmahea  him 
from  Crod  and  from  the  mere  hmte  creation,  and  unites  him  with  both, 
In  unequal  proportions,  which  Uycs  and  reaHses  itself  indiridually  as 
well  as  oolleotiTely,  having  not  one  single  histoiy,  yet  comprehending 
a  nniveree. 

Man  18,  in  fiict»  the  object  of  our  studies ;  not  man  m  the  abstract 
as  separated  fhmii  nature,  but  as  bound  np  within  her,  liviog  and 
breathing.  Metaphysics,  psychology,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
operations;  we  may  attain  to  them  when  we  enlarge  our  limits,  but 
they  are  not  comprehended  In  our  dominions.  Our  sphere  is  the 
natural,  the  real,  the  positive,  the  experienced — this  is  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  Uto,  and  this  limit  of  the  idea  of  man  is  punc^um 
foUetu  which  constitutes  the  definition  of  anthropology. 

But  how  shall  we  define  nature  herself,  who  has  been  called  in  to 
define  the  study  of  anthropology.  Nature,  like  man,  is  a  grand 
whole  (cosmos),  her  bosom  the  receptacle  of  all  creation.  She  is  the 
grand  mirror  of  the  spirit,  which,  when  stedfiistiy  gaaed  at»  seems  to 
disappear,  and  only  allows  herself  to  be  seen  in  the  immense  reflec- 
tion. She  typifies  the  mystical  waters  over  which  the  spirit  of  God 
hovered,  or  the  ocean,  which  bears  on  its  surface  the  crown  of  light 
Nature  forces  ns  out  of  ouzselTCB,  into  undefined,  eternal,  and  inde- 
stmctible  space,  a  law  pf  love  and  attraction ;  she  imposes  herself  on  us, 
and  unites  us  to  herself  by  a  fiiree  which  is  relaxed  only  to  attract  us 
with  still  greater  vigour;  a  law  of  imperfection  and  limit,  which, 
whilst  it  controls  us,  excites  an  antagonism  which  is  the  living  foun< 
tain  of  inspiration  and  art. 

Nature  is  so  vast»  that  she  has  not  wanted  advocates,  who  have 
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pronovmccd  her  illiraitol)k',  absolute,  and  eternal,  created  aiul  crc- 
atiDET ;  the  work  of  Cod,  but  working  as  a  god,  a  panthciiitic  idea,  the 
reverse  of  the  ideal  jiantheism  of  the  unity  and  the  spirit.  But 
Nature,  vast  as  she  is,  does  not  comprise  all ;  her  immensity  does  not 
belong  to  her.  Eternity,  infinity,  force,  and  life,  come  from  her 
bosom  solely  as  reflections,  as  an  inoomatioii  in  which  the  material 
reyeals  itself^  revealing  something  else.  She  imposes  on  othen  by  im< 
posing  on  herself. 

To  distiiiguish  and  identiQr  then  between  man  and  nature  ie  the 
first  task  cf  anthropological  aeienoe.  Man  b  disttnguiahed  from 
nature,  whioh  is  his  external  world,  his  macrocosm,  and  at  the  same 
time  identifiea  himself  with  it,  beoauae  he  is  also  a  world,  a  micro- 
cosm.  Nature  has  neither  inteUigenoe,  liberty,  nor  responsibQity* 
Man  ia  intelligent,  free,  and  responsible;  but,  besides  that,  he  requires 
bodily  Bubetance,  and  so  fidls  into  the  category  of  Nature. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  the  simple  and  absolute  distine- 
tion,  or  the  simple  and  absolute  identification,  but  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  draw  the  line  to  the  exact  limit  which  identity 
requires,  and  vice  vend.  And  yet,  that  whioh  is  real  and  positive,  is 
difficult ;  while  the  ideal  and  fitntastic  are  easy.  The  mind  naturally 
fixes  itself  on  one  horn  of  the  dilemma,  but  to  the  neceraity  is  opposed 
another,  which  conTinces  by  fi>roe  of  reason,  gives  it  impulse,  and 
makes  it  appear  precisely  the  contrary  to  what  it  had  for  a  moment 
a]^ieared  determined. 

Thus,  earned  away  aa  by  a  whiriwind,  we  know  and  undorstand^ 
affirm  and  deny,  but  affirm  and  deny  nearly  always  too  much ;  this  it 
is  which  requires  examination.  Man  is  not,  then,  separate  from 
nature,  but  he  has  his  own  nature ;  he  is  a  natural  being,  an  example 
in  himself  of  the  duality  of  the  universe,  he  is  olrject  and  subject, 
body  and  spirit  Anthropology  studies  man,  as  he  naturally  is,  as  an 
object  a  body,  as  the  scene  in  which  in  fact  invisible  actors  represent 
the  drama  of  life,  voices  ere  heard,  forms  meet,  yet  all  are  echoes 
which  come  from  vacuum,  and  which  return  tn  one  as  great,  that  of 
an  indefinite  surflBce  which  springs  from  time,  but  consolidates  itself 
in  space. 

Space  belongs  to  us,  experimental  analysis  allows  us  to  divide  and 
subdivide  it,  and  continually  to  enrich  the  inexhaustible  variety  of 
figures,  numbers,  and  qualities  of  the  things  which  belong  to  man 
generally.  The  varieties  startle  us  by  their  prodigious  number,  evcry- 
thing  carefully  examined  appears  different,  nothing  is  exactly  identical, 
no  two  events,  no  two  contemporary  societies,  no  two  human  faces  are 
alike.  But  in  the  midst  of  tljis  diversity  analysis  reigns,  law  is  esta- 
blished, so  many  discords  produce  at  length  harmonious  concord  in  the 
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ean  of  the  pluktoplier.  Thus  the  anthropologioal  thread  io  woven ; 
the  centre  m  hold  hi  our  hends,  but  the  begmning  and  the  end  aie 
hiddeli  in  the  boeom  of  the  EtemaL 

We  do  not  pvofeas  merely  natunJ  hietozy,  nor  are  we  excited  solely 
by  interest  in  medicine  or  chemistry.  Let  us  leave  the  task  of  soolo- 
gical  dassifiGatlon  to  the  naturalist,  who  places  man  one  step  higher 
than  the  quadrumana ;  let  us  abandon  to  medicine  the  weight,  the 
measure^  the  exterior  characterisation  of  human  functions;  let  us 
look  on  with  indiffiairence  whilst  they  discuss  life,  as  some  mechanical 
power ;  and  finally,  let  us  abstain  from  interfering  with  chemistry,  in 
its  iatk  of  decomposing,  transforming,  and  recomposing  all  that  is 
poauble  of  the  organic  substance  of  man.  IXiscarding  thus  from  the 
present  the  direct  study  of  medicine,  chemistry,  and  natural  history, 
in  themselves  that  is,  that  of  organic  beings  living  and  sensible, 
though  not  intelligent,  our  otject  fixes  itself  on  man,  not  only  as 
material,  vegetative,  and  sensitiTe,  but  as  such,  modified  by  superior 
inteUeetual,  reflective^  and  moral  qualities,  and  not  thus  even  will  we 
analyse  him  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  form  realised  in  nature. 

We  will  not  encumber  ourselvee  with  any  metaphysical,  logical,  or 
psychological  doctrines,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  respect  them,  and  not  to 
forget  the  laws  which  they  impose  on  us.  We  ought  really  to  make 
great  advances  in  our  study,  although  we  are  overruled  by  an  evil 
philosophical  spirit,  just  as  a  good  picture  does  not  lose  its  merit  from 
bemg  placed  in  a  bad  light. 

But  how.  much  more  should  wc  gain  both  in  facility  and  quickness 
of  judgment^  and  also  in  a  feeling  of  certainty  if  we  hail  tlie  good  for- 
tune to  lean  on  solid,  unchangeable,  and  general  principles.  At  some 
fiiture  tune,  perhaps,  we  siiall  gain  these  principles  for  ourselves,  by 
means  of  the  problems,  well  or  ill  attempted,  which  we  have  proposed 
to  ourselvee  to  solve.  At  all  events  now,  we  have  no  right  to  wander 
away  from  our  path,  in  tr}'ing  to  form  and  introduce  n  system  which 
ought  to  form  a  part  of,  and  govern  us.  Let  us  at  least  look  upon 
our  views  as  only  partial  and  limited  to  a  certain  extent,  up  to  which 
they  are  true,  although  the  truth  may  not  positively  extend  itself 
beyond  the  circle  in  which  it  rules.  The  facts  which  we  lay  aside 
will  not  absolutely  prejudice  nnivcrsal  order,  which  we  shall  only 
examine  in  one  of  its  elcineiits,  in  the  grand  creation  of  man  with  all 
his  rich  endowments,  leavin<^  the  question  of  tho  ( 'n  ntor  as  not  to  be 
defined  in  material  form,  of  whom  and  whose  relations  with  the  cre- 
ated, other  brauclies  tif  science  occupy  tliemselves,  pjurticularly  that 
science  of  sciences,  philosophy.  We  will  also,  and  with  stron<rcr  mo- 
tivtm,  exclude  the  religious  element  from  our  studies.  Faith  is  not 
science,  though  it  is  compatible  with  it,  and  not  only  compatible,  but 
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in  aomc  measure  necewny  to  it  Tij  M  we  might,  it  would  be  as 
impOMible  to  deetroy  it  as  for  OTil  to  supplant  good.  Sci^oe  is,  and 
appears  antithetical  to  religiouH  faith,  but  wheo  united  oonstitute  a 
ir^thesis  indiqpttisable  to  humanity. 

For  the  present,  let  us  avoid  not  only  all  impiety,  but  even  the  mis- 
directed piety  which  holds  out  a  friendly  hand  to  rationalism.  Respect- 
ing in  evexy  way  the  opinions  of  othars,  we  shall  acquire  the  fight  to 
have  our  own  req^ected.  In  marking  out  our  boundaries,  we  will  not 
invade  the  territories  of  others,  but  ueitiier  will  ve  allow  others  to 
Invade  onrs.  All  that  we  can  discover  of  the  races  inhabiting  the 
world,  all  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  their  inanimate  lemaans,  all  that 
is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  relative  to  man's  organisation  and 
physiological  functions,  belongs  to  us.  These  arc  sufficient  landmarks 
for  us  to  trace  out,  complete  and  perfect,  all  that  is  possible  of  the 
history,  not  of  man  us  animal  only,  Init  of  tliat  intelligent  being  wjio 
was  the  crowiiLni^  and  most  perfect  work  of  creation. 

From  what  we  already  know,  and  I'rom  facts  which  have  accumu- 
lated with  careful  examination,  we  may  judge  not  only  of  what  liaa 
been,  but  what  will  l>e--ihat  ia  to  say,  what  will  Ix;  in  all  probability  ; 
but  this  can  never  be  converted  into  certainty,  and  we  nuust  excejit 
those  innumerable  events  which  the  future  liides  iunn  u.s,  but  which 
will  continue  t<o  form  new  (successive  periods  when  th£  existing  world 
of  anthrojtoloL'-v  sliall  have  passed  uvvay. 

Immense  tu  k  '  which  does  honour  to  human  activity,  and  which 
after  having  completed  like  the  symbolical  serpent  the  circle  of 
human  knowledge,  appears  to  study  itself.  That  such  an  aspiration 
ever  had  birth,  shows  a  mature  reflection,  a  life  and  vigour,  tliat  jus- 
tifies the  hope  that  our  laboui-  may  really  bear  fruit.  Let  us  go  still 
a  little  deeper  into  this  first  definition  of  uatli Topological  science ;  let 
us  define  the  i)rincipal  lines  more  strongly,  so  that  some  of  the  points 
which  claim  your  attention  may  be  seeu,  if  only  iu  distant  perspective. 

The  various  (luestions  which  anthropology  compribca  moat  first  of 
all  be  conveniently  arranged. 

I  will  not  enter  into  arguments,  as  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
permit  it;  but  I  will  point  out  to  you  (and  perhaps  remembering  some  of 
those  ideas  I  have  just  touched  upon,  you  will  agree  with  me  without 
the  neoesaity  of  stronger  proof)  that  an  anthropological  question  should 
be  well  planned,  that  started  with  the  supposition  of  complete  igno- 
nuuse  on  the  subject,  and  that  would  oonclude  without  aspiring  to 
attain  complete  knowledge.  To  know  something  more,  to  verify  ex- 
perimentally some  of  the  thousand  mora  or  less  ptouslble  hypotheses 
which  are  evoked  by  passing  events,  should  be  our  unceasing  object, 
the  aun  of  our  sdentific  life,  which  we  are  certain  to  attain  in  some 
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measnvi^  though  never  in  its  totality.  What  answer  should  we  give 
to  the  qoflstionl  Is  man  one  of  the  animal  ^eoieB^  or  is  he  some* 
thing  distinct  from  all  animal  species  t  The  distinction  between  maut 
and  all  qmies  pordy  animalt  is  a  gianted  and  indisputable  ilMst ;  but 
the  external  chsnuteiistics  whieh  establish  it  have  their  limits,  tsken 
as  a  whole,  of  whieh  analjsla  deprives  them  without  being  aUe  to 
sepaimte  them  entirely,  or  to  exhaust  their  number  or  diveisity. 

In  our  conception,  man  is  not  what  he  is  to  the  naturalist,  merely 
an  animBl  of  an  elevated  grade  in  the  seek  of  animsl  life ;  for  us,  he 
is  a  latioiial  being;  but  starting  from  this  basis  let  us  study  his 
lationality  in  a  natuial  state,  and  let  us  seek  Ibr  positive  and  external 
foots,  to  enlaige  and  unfold  the  ideal  and  IMvine  power  which  has 
painted  material  eubstanoe  with  such  eloquent  touches,  giving  fonn 
and  substance  to  human  history. 

Shall  wc  ever  solve  the  great  question  t — Ho,  In  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  already  solved  as  much  as  it  ever  can  be — that  ie^  par- 
tially so;  and  secoudly,  Uccause  it  is  not  granted  to  us,  that  we 
should  extend  knowledge  until  it  reaches  those  confines  whi(di  £temity 
has  leserved  to  itfitlf.  since  both  idcn^  nppear  realised  hy  experience, 
man  must  necessarily  be  distinguished  from  the  animal,  but  experi- 
mentd  are  iuezhaustible,  and  always  limited  by  others  still  fturther  ofl^ 
and  analogies  and  differences  successively  unfold  themselves  in  a 
piuiomma,  vast  in  proportion,  as  anthropological  questions  are  in* 
creased  and  deepened. 

Such  is  the  result  which  sustains  our  herpes  and  activity ;  a  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  result,  without  having  recourse  to  imaginary  by- 
pothcsis.  Let  us  not  therefore  desire  a  positive  scpanitlon,  or  a 
poeitive  miicjii  hotwecn  man  and  animals,  disrcirarding  what  wc  know 
now  because  it  is  only  j)artial  and  relative.  The  idea  of  alsohitt:  na- 
ture is  the  most  absurd  {xtssible,  causing'  us  to  wander  about  discon- 
solately seckin;^  what  we  are  canyinf;  in  our  own  hau'K  The  man 
who  was  exclusively  animal,  or  not  animal  at  all,  would  not  bo  a  man. 
It  in  otilv  bv  exaniinin<r  to  the  utmost  the  i<lentitv  and  distinction  in 
the  ditterent  ranka  of  mankind  that  wo  can  attain  rest  from  onr  labours. 

But  what  do  events  themselves  say  ]  How  can  we  bost  obserA'O 
those  anaioj/ies  and  distinct i(tns  M  hieh  resemble  tiiose  i);ijpitations  of 
the  ocetiu  which  we  call  el»b  and  flood,  or  those  febrile  pidsatit>ns, 
which,  under  the  form  of  waves,  heave  the  ]>ofiom  of  the  giant  li(iuid 
muijii.  Physics,  chemijsUy,  auatouiy,  physioloLrv,  natural  history,  point 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  to  this  constellat  ion  uf  bcience,  and  at 
eacli  moment  are  sui'prised  by  some  now  change  and  alteration. 
Idea-s  take  form,  knowledge  increases  ;  but,  following  in  her  steps, 
iguoruuoe  wpriugti  up  as  a  necessary  limit  to  her  prugresa.  Mystery 
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restraixied  in  ona  part  bunts  fortb  in  another,  bnt  in  the  end  we  are 
gluBing  move  date,  greater  extent  of  knowledge,  more  minate  dis- 
tindioaiy  and  more  eleyated  generalities ;  such  is  our  taak. 

Flttoed  in  the  centre,  let  na  ask  from  each  of  tho  auxiliary  scienoes 
in  their  turn,  to  explain  to  us  that  enipjoatical  phraae,  which  ropTD- 
duoea  itself  so  tmaciously,  and  which  will  not  return  to  chaos,  till  it 
has  produced  a  ray  of  li|^t  in  its  struggle  with  the  world  Absolute 
truth  does  not  show  us  even  her  garments,  excepting  in  glimpses, 
Ts  hieh  are  snatohed  with  greedy  solicitude  by  most  patient  seeking, 
but  these  glimpses  are  a  kind  of  gala  drens  for  us,  and  increase  in 
magnificence  and  beauty  as  we  accumulate  them,  skilfiilly  using  them 
to  cover  the  inborn  naked  n ess  of  onr  minds. 

I  have  already  discussed  too  lon^  tho  question  of  the  analogies  and 
differences  between  man  and  animal ;  I  will  now  briefly  indicate  some 
others ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  all  should  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  be  governed  by  the  same  method  of  arrangement,  discus- 
sion, and  solution. 

Ts  there  unity  or  plurality  of  the  human  racel  How  can  we  re- 
concile its  unity  with  the  diversity  of  organisation,  languages,  customs, 
histoiy,  and  reli«^on  1  Granted  the  unUt/y  how  many  groups  con- 
stitute itt  Huw  have  they  arisen?  What  lias  l»ecn  their  develop- 
ment 1  How  liave  they  been  mixeii  and  confounded  tojLXethcr  ?  I*])  to 
what  point  have  they  endured,  and  am  tViev  endure  without  changed 

The  hypothesis  of  unity  j)ossesses  the  ciiiuui  of  universal  brother- 
hood, that  of  pliu*ality  isolates  and  separates  us  instantly  by  the  sup- 
posed variety  of  oriLnns.  The  first  be<;ins  with  ono  single  trunk,  fr<3ra 
which  the  branches  spread  ;  the  second  jdants  its  branches  in  the 
earth,  and  thenniiiies  them  into  one  common  trunk.  Which  is  truth? 
which  is  absolute  fact  1  Tliis  only  revelation  can  declare  and  faith 
ebtabliah.  Science  looks  backward  as  well  aa  forward,  to  the  past  as 
much  as  to  the  future,  and  takes  an  indefinite  course  resting  at  will 
in  those  spots  which  circumstance  nuikcs  a\  ;iilable.  But  the  journey 
is  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  supjtUcs  us  with  kuowiudge  and  behefs 
which  are  none  the  less  vahiable  for  being  sc^irce. 

In  this,  as  in  other  questions,  faith  and  science,  which  at  any 
inoinent  may  apj)ear  divided,  always  end  by  reconciliation,  as  the  ivy 
is  aepamted  from  the  trunk  that  supports  it,  only  to  turn  around 
again  with  stronger  tics. 

Yes ;  at  the  present  time,  human  nature  is  a  unity  as  well  as 
plurality,  brother  and  enemy,  members  imited  by  love  but  alienated 
fay  war ;  this  is  in  yarious  degrees  and  with  distinct  conditions  which 
analysis  determines. 

It  may  have  been,  or  may  be  in  the  future,  more  or  less  identical 
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and  distinct,  and  it  may  actually  find  itself  represented  at  auy  cpodi 
by  a  single  pair,  or  even  by  one  undividual,  wbiuli  most  proViablo. 
Science,  enlightened  as  she  is  by  investigations,  always  oiteu  to  fresh 
events,  should  answer  this.  But  there  is  no  possible  answer  beyond 
tradition,  and  that,  ol^iired  by  the  night  of  ages,  partakes  of  the 
character  of  revealed  doj^na. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  wait  for  science  t/>  pive  ua  clear  and 
direct  evidence  of  tlie  unity  of  oricrin.  "We  are  all  brothers,  we  are  all 
of  one  flesh  ;  foi»  even  the  animals,  even  inanimate  matter,  identifies 
itself  with  us  under  some  aspect;  with  how  much  stronger  bonds,  then, 
are  we  united  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Nevertheless,  brotherhood  will 
only  produce  fratricide,  unless  the  form  of  division  which  rose  in  the 
depths  of  patriarchal  unity,  does  not  flow  in  harmony  to  jxjrfect  lij^'ht 
which  illumines  our  yet  imperfect  societies,  and  which,  rashly  carried 
from  the  field  of  ideas  to  that  of  impossifale  practice,  destroys  the 
chimera  of  socialism. 

For  our  part,  without  lifting  the  yell  too  much,  let  us  content  our- 
selves with  the  accumulations  of  the  vestiges  of  ancient  races ;  their 
analogies  and  differences,  the  gradual  transit  firom  one  to  the  other  j 
their  preservatioti,  eto^^  constantly  proposing  to  ounelyes  new  pro- 
blems for  solution,  as  the  only  way  of  not  falling  into  error.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  past  is  most  especially  interesting  to  us  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  but  it  is  still  more  important  in  its  application 
to  the  future.  What  are  the  laws  for  the  development  of  humanity  1 
Can  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  positive  hope  of  incessant  progress  t 

Without  submitting  historical  evolutions  to  the  action  of  unchange- 
able laws,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  confess  at  once,  that  duty  im- 
poses continual  improvement  upon  us  as  a  moral  law,  and  that  if  good 
is  not  necessarily  increased  eveiy  day,  at  least,  the  wish  that  it 
should,  ought  to  exist  amongst  us,  in  preference  to  the  imperfection 
which  in  all  cases  forms  our  normal  condition. 

In  view  of  this  moral  law,  the  Anthropological  Society  imposes  on 
itself  the  obligation  to  seek  for  those  physical  and  exteinal  conditions 
which  shall  lead  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection  of  the  human 
species.  This  vast  object  for  meditation  and  study,  is  suflloient  in  itsdf 
satisfiustorily  to  occupy  our  active  labours. 

Around  this  centre  of  investigation  are  grouped  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects, each  one  more  interesting  than  the  other :  the  influence  of  geogra- 
phical, geological,  and  dimatic  laws ;  that  of  food  and  beverages;  that  of 
the  hybridity  of  races  and  fiunilies;  their  respective  longevity;  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  duration  and  sudden  changes  of  human  life,  when  sustained 
under  diflerent  conditions;  the  same  preservation  in  distinct  conditions; 
the  antithetical  limits  to  this  proposition ;  the  influence  of  civilisation,  of 
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acclmiatisiitiun ;  the  advaiit4ip:os  rm<l  (Icfeets  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  ai|ricultuml  pursuita;  the  spread  of  popular  disciises;  the  siuiitary 
condition  of  the  world:  all  these  and  many  other  qneBtions,  determined 
with  inereasinpr  clearness,  |>t'niiit  law.-j  to  be  dictiited,  which  eiocine 
to  the  human  race  a  morv  ].ros|)erous  life,  and  also  on©  more  real  and 

m. 

complete  iu  all  its  functiona. 

Thus,  a  science  which  be?5iu  seeminirly  Btndying  problems  for  pun? 
amusement,  which  studiea  the  analogies  and  <lifrorencc8  of  langua^en, 
discovering^  productive  systems  in  them,  sudi  iia  the  Chinese,  Indo- 
(Jrnnanic,  and  Semitic,  correaj>on(liu<?  to  all  ])o.ssible  aKpfcts,  to  the 
pii<nu'ti(^  rcalihation  of  thought  (material  juxtaposition,  intu.ssusception, 
and  lively  flexion),  which  continues  studying  writt<?n  langiiagc  till, 
with  Champollion,  it  penetrates  to  the  mysteries  of  the  }iierosrl\'phic8, 
and,  in  onr  own  day,  proponing  to  itself  the  interpretation  of  the  signs 
inscribed  on  the  "  niegulithio "  sepulchres,  which  seeks  in  skulls, 
utensils,  and  monuments  of  Euro])ean  towns,  the  distinction  of  the 
Celtic,  (Jallie,  Goruiau,  Bastpie,  ^Vi'abic,  and  African  origins,  and  the 
designations  of  more  ancient  :  such  a  science,  we  s;iy,  will  end  by 
proposiuLT  to  itself  ])rohlenis  of  more  inmiediate  application,  whoso 
solution  would  constitute  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physiological 
conduct  of  man,  constituted  as  he  is  in  society. 

By  so  many  diverse  roads,  the  pro>jicssivc  unfolding  of  the  points 
which  define  the  idea  of  human  nature,  leads  us  to  the  real  and  posi- 
tive characterisation  of  the  species,  or  of  man  in  general.  We  started 
with  a  vague,  but  necessarily  a  distinct,  notion  of  rationality,  reflec- 
tion, and  morality,  united  synthetically  in  an  organism,  and  i)ro- 
gressing  on  every  side.  We  come  at  length  to  a  vaster  science,  one 
more  realised  iu  its  details,  though  still  incomplete,  because  it  never 
can  be  completed  and  perfeeted. . . , 

Bringr  canvas  and  <k>loun,  hasten  to  oolleot  photographic  apparatus. 
Eveiy  day  seize  some  new  attitude,  some  gesture,  some  peoidiaritj  of 
that  Colossus  called  hxunanity.  But  let  your  pictures  be  ezaot  and 
not  all  reniallj  done,  and  do  not  look  at  them  yourself  in  other  light 
than  as  images  of  a  reality,  always  indefinable,  however  we  may  have 
the  power  of  defining  it  partially.  It  is  a  glory  to  our  age  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  perfecting  these  pictures  to  a  msrvellous  degree. 
But  let  us  observe  one  delicate  point ;  let  us  not  forget  that  to  the 
idea  we  are  indebted  for  a  geometrical  characterisation  of  facta.  The 
invention  of  photography  in  our  time  seems  a  providential  revelation 
to  our  minds.  At  first,  it  was  thought  photography  would  dethrone 
the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Vain  idea  t  The  sun  knows  no  history,  has 
no  idea.  The  ideal  springs  spontaneously  fVom  intelligence,  and  is 
realised  by  the  hand  inspired  by  genius.    What  does  this  fact  teach 
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118 1  that  it  is  a  neoesBity  that  inspiratiun  aid  our  science  also,  modsnir 
ting  the  tUegiUmate  pride  of  a  koowledgiB  whose  truth  even  may  al* 

ways  be  error. 

Soientifio  £uth  should  he  ours,  in  proportion  as  we  stren/i^hen  our- 
selves in  the  vast  fields  of  reflecUon ;  but,  subjective  faith  should 
have  its  flight  iii»xlerated,  accorditi^^  to  P>ai  nn,  though  it  should  not 
be  entirely  lOBtmiued.  Science  is  himplv  the  atmosphere  in  which 
liberty  lives,  and  when  she  is  stifled  by  the  might  of  knowledge, 
knowledge  dies  with  her,  like  the  organic  structure  which  gives  way 
crushed  imder  the  weight  of  the  material 

But  I  cannot  forL,'et  that  there  are  still  some  modificati- ns  to  bo 
made  in  the  plan  1  have  presented  to  you.  We  are  S])i\niard8,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  occupy  ourselves  principally  with  the  application  wltioh 
may  benefit  Spain  in  these  grand  antlm>j>ologioal  questions. 

How  much  we  might,  and  ought  to  do  !  Oiu*  countrj',  the  boundary 
of  Europe,  is  her  bond  of  anion  with  other  continents,  and  ofters  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  situations  to  make  herself  tlie  centre  of  the 
world.  Thus  we  find  that  all  the  great  changes  of  hiuuiuiity  have 
been  uuequi vocally  manifested  on  her  soil.  Invaded  from  the  earliest 
historical  times  by  the  immerous  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the 
Mcditcrmnean ;  so  it  was  afterwards  by  the  tribes  from  the  north, 
and  the  Saracenf?.  From  her  shores  tiie  cliscfiverer  of  the  New  World 
starteti;  and  on  her  soil,  ;(f  tlic  lK  Lrinnin;i  of  the  present  century,  were 
the  majniificent  scenes  of  the  grand  international  drama  represented. 
Spain  thuK  oilers  grand  objects  for  study  in  the  diversity  of  the  races 
which  have  j)eopled  her,  in  those  varieties  wliicli  still  iniiahit  lier  and 
her  colonial  possessions,  in  the  results  of  crossings  and  acclimatisation, 
in  the  customs  and  tnulitions  of  80  many  varied  j>o|>ulatiomi  and  iu 
tiie  anthroTxtlo^ical  influence  of  so  immy  distinct  laws. 

Our  sod  also  presents  the  united  conditions  (»f  the  [>olar  and  equa- 
torial clim.ates,  an  immcnf«e  vai'iety  of  characteristics  and  productions. 
On  one  side,  cMi  hmvo  coasts,  i-ich  rivers,  and  most  fcrtde  plains  of 
fruitful  land  :  on  ilic  other,  arid  and  barren  tracts  and  snowy  peaks, 
and  chains  mountains  which  isolate  many  ])n)vmces  ;  othei"s,  which 
are  easily  conununicated  with  by  means  of  navi;^Mtion  ;  sonu:-,  jiojiulu- 
ti(>?is  active  and  industrious;  otheris,  indolent  and  ajMithetic,  dilVerent 
quiUities  of  the  mind;  in  faet,  sufficient  statistics  to  define  the  anthro- 
pologrical  i<leas  without  leaving  the  soil  of  Spain,  and  tJuit,  too,  with  a 
vigour  and  precision  which  other  countries  could  not  pretend  to. 

Our  langimgo,  from  the  standpoint  of  ethnological  etymology,  is  also 
an  inexhau&liblc  source  for  curiouh  investigation.    In  one  part  of  our 
duminionH,  we  still  preserve  the  ancient  language  (»f  the  "  Ii.u,tjae^ 
We  have  a  language  derived  from  the  iVriau,  and  which  luib  pit^ioed 
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through  the  Latin,  I'roven^al,  and  Romance  forms,  taking  something 
from  the  Semitic  })eo|)le8,  whose  civilisjition  iiniiutaincd  with  the  Indo- 
Eiiropoim  the  most  obstinate  aii  l  rri mendoua  struggle  tliat  the  world 
haa  ever  seen.  How  a  Im^niuge,  conformable  with  the  motst  noble 
tvpo  for  the  necessities  of  ulterior  progress  lias  proceeded  from  this 
lingual  knot,  only  a  most  patient  and  careful  analysis  can  discover. 

Such,  and  so  many  btudiea  applied  to  our  own  country  will  na- 
turally lead  to  the  moRt  important  ]>raetical  results.  Of  what  physical 
pcriection  is  our  race  capable,  in  order  that  mi)nil  and  intellectual  im- 
provement maybe  facilitated  1  Up  to  wliat  j)oint  is  emigration  to 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Oceanic  Islands  useful,  which  dejjopulates 
our  provinccb  and  returns  us  uidividuals  modified  by  other  climates  1 
What  reforms  are  necessary  in  the  hygiene,  marriage  laws,  education, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  for  all  classes?  How  can  the  gicatest 
commercial  and  industrial  benchts  be  conferred  without  brining  at- 
tendant evils? 

It  is  (piite  certain  that  all  these  abstnise  problems,  all  these  agita- 
ting questions  of  real  existence,  in  proportion  as  they  affect  man, 
offer  a  subject  of  consideration  to  any  Society  professing  to  study 
man,  not  merely  under  a  psychological  or  material  aspect,  I  tit  m  j)ro- 
portion  as  his  nature  reacts  upon  art,  u{>on  thought,  and,  alH)ve  all, 
on  the  immaterial  and  spiritual  nature  whicii  is  united  in  him  and 
which  also  suffers  from  any  consequent  reaction. 

We  are  observers,  men  of  positive  science ;  but  let  us  study  abso- 
lutely for  humanity.  Do  not  let  us  dictate  laws ;  but  let  us  collect 
the  materials  for  composing  them.  If  in  this  collection  we  arc  happy 
enough  to  be  of  use  to  our  country,  accelerating  those  measures  which 
will  raise  it  to  a  higher  state  of  dvilisation,  it  will  he  no  small  share 
of  glory  we  attain,  and  at  least  the  satis&otion  of  our  own  oenseiencee 
will  never  he  wanting ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  most  pleasing  and 
lasting  reward  of  duty  fulfilled. 

What  more  can  I  say,  gentlemen,  but  to  ask  pardon  for  my  insuffi- 
eienoy.  This  is  not  the  oocasion  (nor  would  I  if  J  oould)  to  unfold  to 
you  more  exact  ideas,  new  and  wonderflil  &ote,  or  brilliant  and 
abstruse  problems,  and  philosoidiical  propoBition&  I  know  no  more 
of  anthropology  than  the  wish  to  study  it  But  I  haye  simply  told 
you  the  manner  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  question  should 
be  aigued,  in  order  to  have  a  ttee  and  open  field  for  study.  I  have 
not  aspired  to  found  any  new  thmg,  but  only  to  offer  you  the  ground 
firee  from  rubbish,  level  and  clear,  as  a  fiuthftd  servant  would  present 
to  his  master  the  canvas  on  which  he  is  to  paint. 

So  many  words  for  a  blank  canvas ;  in  truth,  I  foel  that  I  am  merely 
apologising  to  you   Call  it,  then,  what  you  like ;  but  I  think  at  least, 
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that  the  rubbish  aocumulated  on  the  edifice  of  hiiman  science,  on 
»  foondattOQ  already  weary  of  Baataming  it,  required  some  force  of 
will  to  disoorer  a  new  aad  adid  foundation,  yet  without  entirely 
destroying  the  character  of  the  old.  For  the  present,  I  believe  I  have 
proposed  a  means^  which,  ianwi»rthy  and  di^t  as  it  may  be,  I  shall 
be  content  to  have  obtained.  If  you  like  to  call  my  proposition  the 
method  and  system  of  anthropology  (I  say  method  and  system  pur- 
posely, because,  in  a  measure,  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing) ;  if 
you  Uke  to  consider  it  so,  then  my  diaoourse  will  not  have  appeared 
so  barren  to  you.  I  shall  now  conelitde,  with  one  observation  on 
method,  and  likewise  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  give  you,  by  way 
of  epilogue,  a  brief  formula  of  philoflophical  doctrine,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  true  one. 

The  method  or  system  in  anthropology,  and,  generally  speaking,  in 
all  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything,  must  begin  by  confessing 
itsdf  undetermined.  That  ia  of  no  one  method  in  partieidar.  After- 
wards it  gradually  defines  itself  and  this  ia  method ;  the  result  is  the 
definition,  and  this  ia  systeuL  But  system  can  neither  define  or  be 
defined  entirely,  and  method  consists  in  acknowledging  this  in  de> 
fining  the  undefined,  in  doing  and  undoing. 

It  is,  then,  method  to  do  and  undo ;  and  I,  by  undoing,  have  pre- 
pared and  ananged  for  you,  who  with  strength  and  intelligence  may 
do  and  re-make  better. 

Will,  method,  and  system.  At  the  commencement,  I  counted  upon 
the  fizBt;  to-day,  I  flatter  myself  we  shall  have  the  second ;  and  these 
premises  granted,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  shall  attain  some  doc- 
trine, and  form  a  scientific  body  whkh  will  not  be  an  entirely  un- 
worthy part  of  the  univeFsal  i^ysteuL  Let  us,  then,  try  in  freedom 
and  confidence  to  fiilfil  this  duty. 

Tou  have  associated  yourselves,  hoping  eveiything  htm  your  own 
strength,  without  asking  extraneous  aid,  or  trusting  to  official  support 
You  have  asked  from  Crovemment  only  what  they  have  ahmuly 
granted — ^tolerance  and  legal  liberty  t  This  point  of  support  is  enough, 
and  if  to  that  has  been  added,  as  it  has  to  us,  unexpected  benevolence, 
an  approbation  of  our  scheme,  in  all  aenses  valuable,  which  you  are 
going  to  realise,  you  will  return  a  hundredfold  this  proof  of  deference 
by  services  to  your  country  and  scientific  progress,  and  have  fairly  won 
this  good  opinion  which  you  have  known  how  to  deserve,  and  which 
you  will  not  fiul  to  justiQr. 

MatCas  Nisio  Serrako. 
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M.  Broca  offers  some  additional  obaenrations  on  plasty  casts  and  on 
th6  errors  to  wliich  the  subsequent  dilatation  gives  rise.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  rectifying  tbo  calculation  respecting  the  capacity  of 
Schiller's  cranium.  From  the  meaauremeut  of  the  plaster  cast,  he  was 
led  to  fix  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranitim  at  betweoQ  lftS6  and 
2150  CO. ;  but  as  every  dianuBter  had  probably  increased  two  milli- 
metres, the  above  calculation  was  too  high,  and  the  intemsl  capacity 
must  be  reduced  to  from  1802  to  2072  c.c  The  cranium  of  Schiller 
would  be,  even  after  this  reduction,  one  of  the  largest  ever  measured. 

S^oHttiet  of  Ortenland. — M.  Boudin  read  a  communication  he  bad 
reodred  from  M.  Etzel,  who  had  published  at  Stuttgiml,  in  1660,  a 
work  aitiUed,  Groeidand  Geoymphi^  tmd  StaU^itch  Bemhri^bm  au9 
Ikhtit^er  QueUenv^fien  (Greenland  Geogmphicallyand  Statistically 
described  after  Danish  Documents). 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  on  the  first  of  October,  18^.i>, 
the  population  of  Greenland  amounted  to  9644  natives  and  24S 
Euro])eunB.  The  Increase  of  the  native  population  since  1820  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table : — 


1880    6,886  inhahitaiLts 

1824    6,331  „ 

ItUM)    6,9d7 

1836    7,356 


>» 


1840    7,R77  inhabitants 


1850    y,lb5  „ 

1855    9>644 


Within  a  i)erioil  uf  twenty  years,  namely  from  18)^3  to  1853,  in  a 
]K>]»ulation  of  2,.')04  helon<rinflr  tr»  the  ])arishc8  of  Godtliaah,  Frcderick- 
bliaiib,  and  J tihaiichaal),  tlie  aveni^'e  mortality  per  inuiitli  was: — 


January    3-5  deaths 

February   $'8  „ 

March    8*6  » 

April   8-7  „ 

May   8*1  „ 

Jime   4*1  „ 


July   4*3  deaths 

Angnst   6*8  » 

Septombv  ,  6*8  „ 

October    7*6  „ 

JEfovember    7*8  „ 

December    4*8  m 


Reapecting  the  causes  of  the  deaths,  M.  Etsel  enumerates  them  as 
follows  in  4,770  cases : — 

Died  whilst  engaged  in  seal  himthig  415 

Otherwise  drowned   59 

Frozen  to  death   8 

Violent  deatlia    29 

Died  in  consequence  of  being  ill-treated    2 

*  Continued  from  No.  zii,  p.  106. 
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Aooidente    87 

Poisoaed  by  eating  teal-flwh   86 

Disputes   6 

Suffocated  dazing  sleep   1^ 

Old  age    384 

ThsMt  diseases   21 

Phthisis   280 

HffimoptiyTO   H4 

Cliost  diseOMS   139 

Pleurisy    471 

Xnflueiua.   62^ 

Typhns  and  l^rphodd  fSarer   16 

Whoopiag-eongh    96 

Dropsy   30 

Gout  and  rheomatism   3 

Diarrhoea  ,.,„  ,  11 

Stones  Lu  tlie  bladder  <•  2 

C^uioer   6 

Snidde   8 


About  one  hundred  Dajiiah  labourars  and  seamen,  says  H.  EIsel» 
many  native  fenudee.  Tbese  marriages  during  a  oentuiy  have  given 
rise  to  a  pretty  numerous  race  of  oroBS-breedB  of  various  d^grees^  so 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natives.  They 
have,  nevertheless,  generally  a  European  physiognomy.  The  greater 
portion  of  them  resemble  Southern  Europeans  ss  regerds  the  hair  and 
the  colour  of  the  skin.  Some  hybrids  have  li^t  hair  and  a  fiair  com* 
plezion,  and  oan  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Northern  Europeans. 
Fine  figures  are  occasionally  seen  among  the  males.  Intellectually  the 
Mongrels  ^proaoh  the  nativesi  The  Greenland  women  married  to 
Danes  never  learn  the  language  of  their  husbands^  still  less  do  their 
children  learn  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  descendants  of  Danish  fathers 
are  more  cleanly  and  more  submissive  to  their  parents  than  the  native 
children. 

In  reply  to  M.  de  Moussy,  who  wished  to  know  whether  M.  Ekel 
makes  mention  of  epidemic  variola  among  the  Greonlandcrs,  M.  Boudin 
said  that  M.  Elzel  simply  stated  that  variola  existed  in  Greenland. 

Who  are  the  GdU  f — M.  Broca,  in  proposing  this  question  for  dis- 
cussion, said, — In  several  of  the  discu^ons  the  tenns  Celts  and  Celtic 
nee  very  frequently  occurred.  But  the  numerous  speakers  used  these 
cx])rcssi(»ns  with  such  different  acceptations  that  opinions  nearly 
identical  appeared  contndictoiy  and  vice  v€r»d  opinions  perfectly  op- 
posed to  each  other  appeared  to  coincide.  For  these  reasons  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  necessary  in  the  interest  <^  science  to  provoke  discus- 
sion on  the  various  accci)tation8  of  tlie  term  Celts,  so  that  when  a 
speaker  made  use  of  the  term  it  might  be  known  what  kind  of  C*  Its 
he  meant  Within  historical  times  there  existed  a  people  called  Celts, 
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▼ho  occupied  that  portion  of  Gaol  which  lies  between  the  Gmonne  and 
the  Seine,  and  who  stopped  for  some  yeaxa  tlie  progress  of  the  legions 
of  Julius  Cnsar.  Such  as  take  the  name  of  Celts  in  this  historical 
acceptation  saj  that  the  Celts  were  above  the  average  height^  and  that 
they  had  dark  hair  and  ejes. . . .  Theae  are  the  Cdu  of  hiMory,  But 
CflBSar  W88  not  the  only  writer  who  spoke  of  Celts.  Many  writers, 
from  Herodotus  downwards,  have  spoken  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
people,  but  in  a  vague  and  contradictory  manner.  The  countiy  of 
the  Celts  they  believed  was  somewhere  in  Central  and  Wesfcem  Europa 
Sometimes  they  placed  it  above  the  Pyrenees,  or  on  the  souroesof  the 
Danube,  the  bonks  of  the  Po,  or  even  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
.  These  are  the  CtUt  of  tradUutn^  a  people  who  are  found  almost 
everywhere,  and  can  be  fixed  nowhere.  Again  philology  has  estab* 
lished  that  the  Qauls  and  the  Belgian  Celts  spoke  of  not  the  same 
language,  at  least  neariy  allied  languages,'  akin  also  to  the  languages 
of  the  British  islands^  This  group  of  languages  required  a  name^  and 
they  were  all  called  CdHc  lm§uagu  even  before  it  was  known  that 
they  were  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  language  of  the  Gaulish  Celts  is  that 
which  is  least  known,  only  a  few  words  having  been  preserved.  The 
name  of  Celtic  languages  being  now  sanctioned  by  use^  aU  the  people 
who  speak  or  have  spoken  theae  languages  are  now  called  Celts. 

There  yet  remain  the  Celts  of  A  rcluvology  and  the  Celts  of  Oromo- 
logif.  As  regards  the  Celts  of  Archeology,  he  would  distinguish  those 
of  archnology  twenty  yean  ago  and  of  the  present  arclueology. 
Twenty  years  ago  all  the  monuments  of  Western  Europe  anterior  to 
the  Boman  period  were  ascribed  to  the  Celts,  namely,  the  dolmens^ 
the  tumuli,  the  menhirs,  the  cromlechs,  and  all  implements,  whether 
of  bone,  stone,  or  metal ;  but  the  progress  of  areha'ology  has  proved 
that  monuments  twenty  years  ago  reputed  Celtic  date  firom  quite  a 
difierent  era,  and  that  some  of  these  had  been  raised  by  people  w  ho 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals.  Tlieae  were  considered  by  archfleo- 
legists  as  the  primitive  inhabitants  ff  Europe,  and  the  use  of  bronze 
was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  more  civised  peoples.  As  a 
name  must  be  given  to  these  omif^rants,  they  have  lx;en  called  Celts, 
inasmuch  as  the  languages  called  Celtic  are  the  most  ancient  Indo- 
European  languages.  The  prehistoric  period  formerly  called  Celtic 
had  thus  been  subdivided  mto  two  distinct  epochs :  the  Celtic  period 
commencing  with  the  bronae  age^  and  the  pre-Ccltic  period  corre- 
sponding to  the  stone  age.  There  remain  further  the  Celts  of 
Crsniology. 

The  illustrious  Retzius,  by  comparing  the  crania  of  the  stone  period 
with  those  of  the  bronze  age,  found  that  in  the  region  of  the  Baltic  the 
Conner  were  brachyoephalic  and  the  latter  dohchooephalic,  whence  he 
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inferred  that  the  pi»CJeltio  popuktums  were,  without  ezoeption, 
biachycephalic,  and  that  doHohoccphaly  had  been  introduced  in  this 
part  of  the  globe  by  the  fint  Indo-European  conquerors,  tibat  is  to  say, 
by  a  people  Whom,  aooording  to  their  language  and  their  arehsBolog^', 
he  designated  Celta,  among  whom  he  included  all  the  populations  of 
North  Central  and  Western  Europe  with  doliohooephalio  crania,  sudi, 
at  least,  as  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Teutonic  and  Geimanio 
races.  Dr.  Thumam,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
aichseological  researches  that  in  Great  Britain  all  the  monuments  of 
the  bronze  period  had  been  constructed  by  a  brachycephalic  people. 
Thus  whilst  the  Celts  of  Retaius  are  dolichocephalic  tiiose  of  Thumam 
are  brachycephalic.  The  denomination  Celts  has  thus  received  a  variety 
of  contradictory  acceptances.  The  Celts  of  history  are  the  peoples  <^ 
the  central  coxifederation  of  the  Qauls. 

The  Celts  of  philology  occupy  a  much  more  extended  area,  as  in 
them  are  included  all  peoples  who  spoke  or  still  speak  ihe  so-called 
Celtic  languages. 

The  Celts  of  arohoology  are  the  people  who  inaugurated  the  bronie 
period  in  Europe.  And  finally  the  Celts  of  craniology  have,  according 
to  Retsius,  introduced  dolichocephaly  among  the  brachycephalic 
autochthons  of  Europe,  whilst,  according  to  Thumam,  tiiey  introduced 
braohycephaly  among  the  dolichocephaly  of  Great  Britain. 

All  this  shows  the  necessity  of  examining  and  discussing  the  fol- 
lowing questions : — 

1.  Who  are  the  aodent  Celts,  and  in  what  part  of  Europe  have 
these  people,  whose  language  and  knowledge  are  unquestionably  derived 
from  Asia,  first  appeared  under  the  name  of  Celtst 

2.  Is  any  proof  existent  that  any  people  bearing  this  name  have 
ever  occupied  or  invaded  Denmark,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula^  and 
the  British  Islands  1 

3.  What  are  the  physical  characters  of  the  ancient  Celtst  Were 
they  tall  or  shorty  brown  or  fair,  brachycephalic  or  doHchoccphalic  1 

The  Ptesident  announced  that  these  questions  would  be  discussed 
at  some  future  meeting. 

Human  Hair  a»  a  race  eharader.  By  M.  Bont^.  This  paper  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  critical  analysis  of  M.  Pruner-Bey's  treatise  on  the 
■  game  subject,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  AwUiropologietU 
Review.  We  extract  a  few  of  the  introductory  remarks,  mul  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  author ;  hitherto,  observed  M.  Bont6,  Iiair 
had  not  been  supposed  to  possess  a  specific  character,  by  the  aid  of 
which,  we  might,  in  an  irrefragable  manner,  determine  race. 

It  was  known  that  the  hair  of  the  Negro  is  elliptic,  that  of  the 
Mongol  round,  and  that  of  the  Aryan,  more  or  less  ovaL   It  was 
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known  that  in  some  raooB  the  pulp  is  more  or  less  absent ;  in  short, 
the  hair  wtis  only  considered  as  possessing  a  opeoific  character  for 
the  determination  of  different  original  stodts. 

So  the  question  stood  in  1863,  when  appeared  the  treatise  of 
M.  Pruner-Bey  iu8erte<l  in  the  memoirs,  and  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  following  principle  : — "A  single  hair,  when  it  pr^nt«  the 
averaprc  form,  characteristic  of  the  race,  may  enable  us  to  dctentiiiio 
it"  Hut  soon  flinching  from  so  bold  an  assertion,  he  added: — 
"  Without  pretending  to  such  a  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  nearer- 
theless  indubitable  that  the  hair  of  the  individual  bears  the  stamp 
of  his  origin." 

It  is  this  oondiision  which  M.  Bont6  had  tried  to  verify,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  he  was  far  horn  amTing  at  the  same  results. 
After  examining  in  detail  the  varioas  propositions  laid  down  by 
M*  Pnmer-Bey,  M.  Bont^  concluded  in  the  following  terms : — 

We  are  indebted  to  our  colleague  for  the  patience  with  which 
he  has  analysed  and  measured  the  hair  of  different  races,  but  sudi 
as  have  read  his  memoir  carefully,  can  only  come  to  Uie  following 
conclusions : — 

1.  The  section  of  the  hair  of  any  race,  or  of  any  individual,  is 
far  from  bearing  th(>  Rtamp  of  his  origin,  since,  even  nccording  to 
M.  Pnmer-Boy,  we  tiud  in  the  same  race,  and  frequently  upon  the 
same  head,  different  forms ;  and  also  in  the  section  cf  the  hair  of 
very  different  nu-cs,  tlic  inctst  perfect  similarity.  If  Iiair  be  any 
character,  it  is  only  so  a.s  roganl.H  tlio  determination  of  wliat  wo 
call  stmks:  the  iiair  of  the  Negro,  the  Mongol,  and  of  the  whife 
race,  differ  un(|ne!stionably. 

2.  The  question  is  bUU  in  the  condition  in  which  it  waa  left  by 
Browne. 

3.  Tt  ap})ears  to  be  inipoHt5il)lc  to  lay  down  principles  so  al)solnte 
as  tliose  t'oj-nuilated  by  M.  Pruuer-ljey  from  observations,  contined 
only  to  a  few  sultjects.  In  fact,  in  10  nices  out  of  37,  these  obser- 
vations refer  only  to  one  head  of  hair,  and  in  12  to  two  heads  of  hair. 

Science  is  encumhcred  with  laany  errors,  because  it  addpts  facts 
reposini:  upon  slender  foundations.  M.  Bont^  concludes  by  expressing 
the  h()]»e  that  the  (ineHtion  would  he  further  examined,  as  his  only 
wisli  WHS,  to  elicit  the  tnitli  and  notliing  l)ut  tiie  truth. 

M.  Broca  said  that  without  constitutinu:  himself  the  defender  of 
^f.  l^niuer-l>e\',  whoso  absence  he  reirretted,  lie  could  not  help  recog- 
nising the  inij>ortance  of  the  treatise  whicli  M.  Bnnte  liad  subjected 
to  such  severe  eritii  ism.  Before  M.  Pruncr-lkv  s  time,  the  luiir 
liad  been  chieily  studied  as  rogai-ds  length.  Pnnier-liey  studied  the 
circiuufereuce,  and  l»y  means  of  transverse  sectiomi,  he  discovered 
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many  curious  facts ;  the  concliisious  may  perhaps  be  errontjuus  in 
bume  details,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  examiucd. 
But  the  contradictions  pointed  out  by  M.  Bont4  signify  little.  There 
exists  in  Anthropology  no  absolute  character.  Even  the  craniological 
characters  are,  despite  thor  importance,  not  absoluta  Among  the 
most  orthognathous  nusea  are  found  prognathous  indhriduak,  and  wo 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  greator  fixity  in  the  ohazaeteiB  drawn  from 
the  structure  of  the  liair.  But  these  characters  possess,  nevertheless, 
great  unportaace,  wfaifA.  is  shown  in  the  treatise  of  M.  Pruner-Bey. 

One  great  foot  has  been  demonstrated  by  miorosoopio  examination, 
namely— the  elliptic  form  of  the  transvetae  seetion  in  the  hair  of  the 
Kegro,  whence  it  lesulta  tliat  ftinhng  is  fimdamentaUy  and  easentiaUy 
different  ftom  curly  hair,  as  seen  in  other  races.  This  character  is 
the  more  important^  since  Prichard,  from  some  superficial  microscopic 
examinations,  asserted  that  the  hair  of  the  N^gro  resembled  that  of 
the  European.  By  demonstrating  that  what  was  called  the  wool  of 
the  Kcgro,  had  not  the  structure  of  lamb's-wool,  Prichard  thought  to 
have  established  the  identity  of  the  hair  m  all  races.  The  lesearohfls 
of  M.  Pruner-Bey  have  rectified  this  error. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  Meeting  adjourned. 

June  1 6, 1664.  Dr.  Gillebert  d'Hericourt,  on  his  return  tpom  Algeria, 
presented  to  the  Society  a  Memoir,  oontaming anthropological  observa- 
tions on  17  Kabyles,  6  Mozabites,  8  Town  Arabs,  23  Tribe  Arabs,  4 
Eounnglis,  12  Negroes,  6  Jews  of  Algiers,  and  2  Chinese.  He  brought 
with  him  23  specimens  of  the  hair  of  all  these  individuals,  and  a 
beautiful  collection  of  drawings  of  tattooing,  cojned  from  nature.  The 
Memoir  contains  also  observations  on  the  hair,  eyes,  colour  of  skin, 
stature,  conformation  of  hands  and  feet,  and  on  the  degree  of  resistance 
to  cold,  possessed  by  the  Arabs  and  BLabyles.  Memour  remitted  to  a 
Committee^  composed  of  MM.  Anaehne,  Perier  and  Berttan. 

M.  Fruner^Bey  announced  the  reception,  from  Commander 
Dohonssst,  of  40  specimens  of  hair  of  Kabyles. 

M.  Pruner-Bey  replied  at  some  length  to  the  strictures  of  M. 
Bont6  on  his  treatise  on  human  hair  as  a  race  character;  but  as 
M,  Pruner-Bey  promised  that  he  would  shortly  publish  a  second 
and  more  extended  series  of  observations  on  the  same  subject,  we  pass 
it  over  for  the  presents 

July  7,  1864.  The  Secretary-Oeneval,  in  announcing  that  by  an 
imperial  decree  the  Anthropologioal  Society  has  been  pronounced  an 
establishment  of  public  utility,  said  such  a  recognition  is  ordinarily 
only  granted  to  institutions  which  have  existed  for  many  years.  The 
exception  made  in  our  favour  abundantly  proves  the  utility  of  the  work 
we  have  undertaken.    The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  eqiecially  due  for 
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the  fietvonr  to  the  enlightened  views  of  M.  Duruy,  minister  of  public 
instniotion,  who  by  his  writings  has  rendered  important  servioee  to  the 
science  of  anthropology. 

A  New  Ff<Mn  for  JSolidifyinff  Friable  Snbttancet.   By  ^  Stahk 

Paris,  1864. 

M.  Pnmer-Bey  called  attention  to  the  utility  of  M.  Stahl's  process 
in  the  preservation  of  ancient  crania  He  produced  a  bone  cf  a  fossil 
reindeer,  broken  asunder,  one  portion  of  which  in  its  natural  condition 
crumpled  into  dust,  whilst  the  other  saturated  with  M.  Stahl's  liquid 
acquired  the  hardness  of  recent  bones. 

Dr.  Moreno  Mais,  late  suigeon  in  the  Peruvian  army,  presented  to 
the  Society  a  perfect  Peruvian  mummy  and  other  objects  found  in  a 
huaoa  (grave)  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northemcoast  of  Peru. 
The  mummy  is  of  the  race  denominated  by  MM.  de  Rivero  and 
Techudi,  Cbinchas.  The  territory  formerly  occupied  by  this  race  exr 
tended  from  the  desert  regions  of  Tumbes  in  the  north  to  the  sands  of 
Ataoama  in  the  south,  between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth  degrees 
south  lat.   The  three  vases  sent  with  the  mummy  are  called  kuaquero€» 

The  President  recommended  a  careful  exammation  of  this  mummy, 
for  which  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed. 

Dr.  John  Thumam  (who  was  present  at  tliis  meeting)  offered  to  the 
Society  a  perfect  cranium  found  in  a  long  burrow  at  Dinnington  (West' 
Biding  of  Yorkshire)  of  the  stone  period.    This  cranium  is  very  doli« 


chocephalic,  as  shown  by  the  following  dimensions : — 

Duuneter  of  amtero-poBterior  mazimam    206 

„         transverse  maximum   148 

vortical  maximum    144 

„          fioutul  miuiuium    QQ 

Total  ocoipito-fiKmtal  carve,  from  the  nasal  suture  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  occipital  foranuNl    418 

Transverse  bi-aoricular  circamferenoe   460 

HoKbontal  circumference   561 


The  cephalic  index  is  from  69-75.  The  internal  capacity  is  enormous, 
amounting  to  1818  centimeters  cubes.  This  cranium  presents  a  con- 
siderable development  of  the  occipital  region. 

/*  Religiougnem  a  Human  Character  f  M.  Pruner-Bey  made  the 
following  remarks  on  this  (jiicstion,  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  ' 
M.  Boudin  in  his  paper  on  serpent -worship.  If  by  religion  we  under- 
stand the  relations  in  whicli  mm\  thinks  that  he  stands  to  an  invisible 
world  and  the  attribution  of  supcmntnml  powei-s  to  inorpranic  and 
organic  bodies  (demonoloL^y  and  idolatry)  there  ean  scureely  be  said  to 
exist  any  jicple  alto^'etlier  de|»rivctl  of  religion.  And  if  religiousness 
bo  the  faculty  of  eoncciving  or  adopting  any  religion,  then  this  faculty 
is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
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Witli  regard  to  the  inhabitantfi  of  Southern  iUrica,  especially  the 
Kiiffii*8  and  the  Bechuanas,  Livingstone  loudly  protests  against  the 
ideas  spread  by  the  Moslems  on  the  abmeiice  of  reli^aon  amongst  these 
people ;  and  M.  Caaalis,  in  his  work  on  the  Bji^ssutos,  a  branch  of  the 
Bechuanas,  gives  a  detailed  aceouiit  of  tlic  religious  system  of  these 
nations.  Neverthek'ss  all  truvcUorh  lu  these  countries  huve  been  struck 
with  the  total  absence  of  temples  and  places  devoted  to  jmUic  iv^yrs/iip. 
Moreover,  which  is  better,  to  have  none  at  all  or  a  sanguinary  worsliip  ? 
This  protest  does  not,  however,  exclude  another  series  of  facts.  There 
exist,  no  doubt,  among  human  races  Uving  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
nature,  individuals,  and  probably  whole  tribes,  in  whom  religious  ideas 
are  but  little  developed  or  are  absent  (?) ;  just  as  amongst  us  there 
exist  materialists  and  spiritualists.  Still  all  this  by  no  means  invali- 
dates the  rule,  and  man  in  a  savage  state  may,  in  his  own  fashion  be 
as  religious,  if  not  more  so,  than  oMised  man. 

Report  by  M.  Alix  on  a  memoir  submitted  to  the  Society  entitled 
Cfamim  dm  JPtrigcnd,  ohjcu  grof^  el  snd^iflt  dies  imps  pr&Uttonqntet 
dam  r  Europe  oeoidenkUe. 

This  memoir,  of  which  an  analysis  had  been  pres^ited  to  the 
AeadeaUe  dee  Seieneee  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  has  for  its  objeot  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  man  in  Central  Frsnce  at  a  period  when 
that  part  was  inhabited  by  the  reindeer  and  other  extinct  ft««tna.iM, 
All  the  loealitieB  which  hare  been  explored  by  MM.  Lartet  and 
Christy  are  dtnated  in  the  Arrondieeemeiit  de  SaHeU  (Dordogne). 

The  most  important  disooTeries  have  been  made  in  the  grotto  of 
Eyzie,  and  in  deposits  near  the  slopes  at  Langerie-Haute  and  Langerie- 
Basse. 

•After  a  detaOed  account  of  the  oljeots  found,  such  as  flint  imple- 
ments worked  in  different  fiuahions,  weapons  made  of  bones  or  antlere 
of  the  reindeer,  teeth  of  the  M^gaoeros  hibemicus,  finely  engrayed 
utensils,  eta — the 'report  continues  thus: — ^The  facts  we  have  enu- 
merated relate  to  two  separate  questions,  the  one  geological,  the  second 
anthropological.  It  belongs  to  geology  to  jietermine  the  age  of  the 
beds  in  which  the  oljoots  were  found.  The  anthropologist  might  infer 
from  this  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  upon  the  globeu 

The  discoveries  of  MM.  Lartet  and  Christy  prove  that  people  who 
knew  not  the  use  of  metals  inhabited  our  countiy  contemporaneously 
with  animals  now  extinct  The  question  as  to  the  period  when  this 
population  and  this  extinct  &una  lived  CMLtemporoneously  will  only 
be  solved  when  geologists  aie  no  longer  divided  in  this  respect 

Anthropolcgy  asks  other  questions.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
people  the  contemporaries  of  extinct  animals  with  respect  to  their  in- 
telligence 1  Were  they  cBsentially  inferior  to  their  suooeasors,  or  wete 
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they  their  equals,  if  not  in  knowledge,  at  least  by  their  natural  quali- 
ties ?  Docs  science  force  us  to  abandon  the  hypothesift  of  tlie  primitive 
dignity  of  man,  that  hypothesis  which  inspired  Milton  when  in  his 
poetical  enthusiasm  he  depicted  Ad«za  as  the  most  perfect  of  men,  and 
Eve  as  the  ftirest  of  women  t 

**  So  band  in  hand  they  passed,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  sinoe  in  love's  embisoes  met  i 
Adsan  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
HiB  sons*  the  fiuiest  of  her  daughters  Eve/' 

The  rosearohes  of  MM.  Larftet  and  Christy  show  ua  people  who 
manifbsted  their  intelligenoe  by  their  designs,  engraTings,  sculpture, 
who  produced  works  of  art  end  gave  a  regular  fonn  and  a  curve  of  a 
certain  beauty  even  to  common  utensils.  Tfaeee  people  thus  possessed 
a  sense  for  the  beaulifult  so  that  M.  Lartet  says  we  find  amongst  them 
real  artists,  and' the  most  dvilised  nations  need  not  blush  to  acknow* 
ledge  them  as  their  ancestors. 

In  conclusion,  science  has,  by  the  research  of  MM.  Lartet  and 
CSuisty,  acquired  the  following  three  fiicts : — 

1.  Men  have  mhabited  France  contemporaneously  with  the  reindeer. 

2.  They  hove  lived  at  a  period  anteriw  to  that  of  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  written. 

3.  These  men,  whatever  may  have  been  the  simplicity  of  their 
habits,  have  left  behind  them  rsmarkable  proofe  of  their  mtelligenoe. 

JHteumm  on  Uie  CeUt* — M.  Qirard  de  Bialle  said,  our  honourable 
Seoretaiy,  M.  Broca,  has  ptopoaed  the  question,  <*Who  are  the  Geltsr 
I  reply,  they  are  the  first  tribe  of  the  Aryan  stock,  who  arrived  in 
Europe  l<mg  before  the  Germans,  the  Pelasgi,  and  the  Slavonians. 

These  firat  Aryans  certainly  did  not  call  themselves  Celts.  Gffisar 
gives  that  denomination  only  to  those  confederate  Gauls  who  were 
localised  between  the  Seine  and  the  Garonne,  in  a  wooded  country 
(the  Celtic  word  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  koilley  forest).  But,  right 
or  wrong,  the  ancients  denominated  Celts  all  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe. 

Latterly  all  the  peoples  who  spoke  Gaelo-Kimric  languages — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  Gauls,  the  Belgians,  the  JBritons,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
Irish — were  called  Celts  ;  in  the  same  wny  as  the  Bactriaus,  the 
Persians,  the  Modes,  the  Ajunenians,  the  Kurdes,  eta,  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  Iranian  race,  from  the  name  of  a  ])rovincc  /mw,  which 
word  signifies  the  eai  th  properly  so  called.  Again,  the  Greeks,  the 
Italiots,  the  Eporotes,  the  rhmcians,  the  Phrygians,  the  lonians,  are 
called  the  Pelasgian  race,  from  the  name  of  one  tribe,  the  memb^  of 
which  called  themselves  Pelasgi. 

The  Celts  are  Aryans,  there  is  no  doubt  about  this — ^thcir  languages 
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prove  it.  Thej  eon^t  of  two  groups,  the  GaSls  and  the  Kimria  The 
idioms  of  these  two  gi\)up:i  resemble  each  other  so  much,  that  they  can 
only  belong  to  peoples  nearly  allied.  The  Qafels  were  the  first  who  arrived 
in  this  part  of  Europe ;  for  the  traditions,  dear  enough  as  regards  the 
Kimris,  are  silent  as  regards  the  Ga^  The  Gaels  established  them> 
selves  in  Eurojx),  in  Gaul,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  langimgo  of 
the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  is  a  purely  GaSlio  dialect  These 
Aryans,  no  doubt,  found  in  Europe  an  autocbthonio  race.  Were 
these  the  people  of  the  stone  period!  for  the  GaSls  belong  to  the 
bronze  age.  And  this  I  prove  by  the  GatSiio  language,  in  which  are 
mentioned  four  metals,  the  names  of  whidi  evidently  belong  to  the 
{ndmitiye  Aryan,  though  corrupted  in  the  Celtic  languages.  The  Celts 
knew  (drain  (brass),  the  name  of  which  was  among  the  Germans  and 
Celts  afterwards  given  to  iron  (steel}.  AiroMf  Ajtu  in  Sanscrit,  stands 
for  ADyAS,  itself  a  corruption  of  \u>A8 ;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  metals 
existed  in  Arya  at  an  immeasurably  remote  period.  Adas  stands  for 
A,  purative,  and  bas,  subdued  (dompt<) ;  tftrom  (brass).  AyAS  is 
therefore  the  unsubdued,  i.  e.  the  metal  hard  par  e»ceUeneef  which  we 
find  again  in  Borne  and  Italy  under  the  names  ois,  ae$;  it  coixesponds 
with  the  Gothic  Mam  (Aryan,  AoyAsr^).  This  Aryan  word  becomes  in 
Ga^c  lARUim  j  whilst  the  Gothic  eiaam  becomes  the  German 
and  the  English  iron. 

Copper  is  in  GaiSio  called  eoiremor,  whidi  reminds  us  of  the  Sanscrit 
iamala,  whieh  has  the  same  signification.  The  interveniion  of  syl- 
lables is  firequent  in  our  race,  as  well  as  the  interchange  of  the  soft 
liquid  I,  for  the  hard  Hqnid  r.  This  word,  then,  seems  to  be  derived 
fh>m  the  radical  kam,  to  love.  Cfairmor  and  hamala  thus  signify  the 
loved,  precious  metaL 

Finally,  when  we  compare  AMStgiodf  silver,  in  Gaelic,  with  the  Greek 
APifv/io*,  the  Latin  AR^ren^uin,  the  Sanscrit  R'g'aton,  the  Zend  mezatUy 
we  can  only  derive  them  from  the  same  radical  R*g,  ''to  glitter",  and 
ooDolude  that  all  the  Ar}'ans  knew,  before  their  separation,  a  white 
glittering  metal — silver.  Wc  are  likewise,  as  linguists,  obliged  to 
unite  under  a  common  radical  the  Ga^c  oir  and  the  Latin  aurum,  to 
be  convinced  that  the  primitive  Aryans  possessed  objects  in  gold. 

\_To  be  coniiuiudJ] 
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Anthropological  Societies.  —  The  Anthropological  Societies  of 
f>p:iiii  :uvl  of  ^foscow  have  both  commenced  their  lahoin-s  We  have 
^ivcn  the  (i})eninjLr  addresses  of  the  former  Society,  and  m  <.>ur  next  we 
hope  to  be  able  a  give  a  translation  from  the  Russian  of  the  hrst  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Moscow  Society.  We  are  also  in  a  positioii  to  announce 
that  there  ace  aevenl  other  Anthropological  Sodeties  in  couzae  o£  for- 
mation. It  would  be  premature  to  give  details  at  present,  but  in  our 
next  we  expect  to  be  able  to  roconl  the  birth  of  niore  than  one  An- 
thropological Society,  not  only  abroad  but  in  Great  Britain,  The 
arrangeuients  of  the  Manchenter  Anthropological  Society,  we  under- 
stand, are  nearly  completed,  and  Dr.  Hunt  has  been  invited  by  that 
Society  to  give  an  inaugural  addresa.  Similar  societies  are  being 
formed  in  other  lai^  cities  of  this  countiy.  We  understuid  that 
these  societies  will  be  independent  bodies,  although  affiliated  on  the 
parent  Society. 

AmthB0P0U>0I0AL  Soomnr'sMBBTiNos. — The  following  arrangements 

hnvc  IxM'n  rtvAde  for  reading  papers  V)efore  the  Antliro]M)l()«,''ical  Society 
dui'mg  the  present  quarter: — Un  April  3rd,  John  Cieghoni,  Esq., 
"New  lieading  of  Sliellmuunds  and  Graves  in  Caithness."  liobert  I. 
Shearer,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Anderson,  Esq. ;  George  Petrie,  Esq.  ;  and  Dr. 
James  Hunt  **0n  Human  Remains  fiom  Keisa,  Caithness."  On  April 
17tii  William  Bollaert,  Esq.,  Introduction  to  the  Anthropology  of 
America".  Captain  R.  F.  Burton  "Notes  on  an  Hermaphrodite".  On 
May  Ist,  Major  S.  li.  I.  Owen  "On  Hindu  Xeolo-/v"  Dr.  Jolni  Shortt 
"On  a  Living  Microcephale".  E.  Sellon,  Esq.,  "Un  Sacti  Puja".  K.  B. 
N.  Walker,  Esq.,  "Notes  on  the  Fecundity  of  Negro  Women".  May 
15th,  Hodder  M.  Westropp,Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  "On  Analogous  Forms  of 
Flint  Implements".  Colonel  B^uohamp  Walker,  Lieut  Ardagh,  and 
"Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake,  "On  a  Kjokkenmodding  at  Newhaven".  Capt.  R. 
F.  Burton  "On  a  Kjbkkenmbdding  at  Santos,  Brazil".  Rev.  W.  H. 
Brett  "On  a  Tumulus  at  Esscquibo'*.  On  Jun*^  oth,  John  Beddoe, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  "On  the  Headfornia  of  the  West  of  England".  June  1 9th, 
Dr.  Berthold  Seemami,  V.P.A.S.L.,  "On  the  rcsembance  of  inscribed 
stones  at  Veraguas  to  those  in  Northimiberland''. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  (Je(.rge  E.  Roberts  on  the  21st  of 
December  laat  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  small  subscription  amongst 
his  numerous  firiends  in  the  Anthropological  and  Qeological  Societies^ 
witii  a  Tiew  to  engrave  the  portrait  whidi  is  issued  with  this  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Antkropolcffieal  Society  of  Londm, 

The  second  volume  of  the  Mmoire  of  the  Anihropolo</ioal  Society  of 
London  will  soon  be  published,  and  wUl  be  copioudy  illustrated  with 
woodcuts. 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  wliest  aoooimts  whioh  we  poMow  of  North  Britain  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writinge  of  the  Romans ;  and»  although  theee  aie  of  eon- 
nderable  importanee  to  the  man  of  eoienoe,  who  makea  man  hie 
fltudy,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  finds  them  nther  vague  and  meagre, 
so  &r  as  regards  that  hind  of  information  which  he  espeoiaUy  requires. 
Tacitus  describes  the  Caledonians  sa  a  red-haired,  laige-bodied  people; 
and,  from  that  loose  observation,  infers  them  to  be  of  German  (nigin ; 
he  aarigns  also  a  Spanish  origin  to  the  Siluxea  on  aooount  of  tlieir 
dark  featurea  Writers  who  seem  to  have  had  bat  an  indifoent  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  analytical  inquiry  are  not  certainly  high  autho- 
ritiea  to  serve  as  guides  for  a  modem  scientific  investigator.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  history  so-called  is  more  serviceable  than 
romance  or  tradition  to  him  who  would  sedL  light  on  the  distinguish- 
ing charaeteristica  of  races,  nations,  and  peoplee.  That  red  hair  was 
conspicuous  among  the  rmcient  Caledonians  we  may  believe,  just  as  it  is 
among  modem  Highlanders ;  but  that  it  was  more  prevalent  than  in 
our  own  times  wc  mny  very  well  question.  The  considerable  propor- 
tion  of  red  hair  that  abounded  among  this  people  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Romans,  and  led  them  to  conclude  that  a  pro- 
minent characteristic  was  a  universal  one  ;  a  fallacy  of  which  careless 
obsen^crs  arc  pfiiilty  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

The  Caledonians,  according  to  Tacitus's  oivn  account,  were  armed 
in  a  very  diflcrent  style  from  Germans  ;  earned  long  swords,  and  were 
so  expert  rit  throwing  the  dart,  that  had  not  the  Romans  closed  with 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  theur  long  swords  were  of  little  avai!,  the 
victory  was  sure  to  be  theirs.  Writers  of  the  middle  ages  mention 
^  bows  and  arrows  as  weapons  in  the  use  of  wluuh  the  Highlanders 
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wcro  oxtroinely  skilful.  Nicolay  d'Arfuville,  a  Frcneli  writer,  in  a 
work  pul»iisho(l  l)y  him  iu  the  year  1583,  expresses  himself  re8]H'ctiiig 
them  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Their  arma  are  the  bow  and  arrow 
aud  some  daits,  which  they  throw  with  great  dexterity,  and  a  large 
sword,  with  a  single-edged  dagtrer.  They  are  very  swift  of  foot,  and 
there  is  no  lioi-so  so  swift  as  to  outstrip  them,  us  1  have  seen  proved 
several  times  l)oth  in  Knirland  and  Scotland."  From  these  remarks 
we  readily  perceive  how  much  the  Highlandcns  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury' correspond  in  character  with  the  C'aledoniHiiB  who  encountered 
Agricola  and  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian^.  But  one 
weapon  is  there,  the  dagger,  whioh  was  wanting  in  the  arms  of  the 
Caledoniaiit.  Did  not  the  oontests  with  the  Ronums  lead  to  the  in- 
yention  of  the  dirk,  that  weapon  which  waa  auoh  a  faTOurite  with  the 
Scotch  Gael  of  the  middle  ageel  The  swiftness  of  foot  ascribed  by 
Nicolay  d'Aiferille  to  the  Scotch  Gael  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  is 
ascribed  by  Harald  Gille,  son  of  Magnus  Barefoot  by  an  Irishwoman, 
to  the  Iridi  Gael  of  the  twelfth  century.  On  mentioning  the  extro- 
ordinaiy  swiftness  of  the  Irish  to  some  persons  at  the  Norwegian 
court,  Magnus,  the  king's  son,  doubted  his  word.  Harald  repeated  his 
assertion, — It  is  true  that  there  are  men  in  Ireland  whom  no  horse 
in  Norway  oonld  OTertake."  So  to  prove  his  saying  he  runs  a  race  on 
foot  with  Magnus  the  king's  son  mounted  on  hu  swift  runner,  and  out- 
strips him  thrice;  and  it  is  said  in  the  Ssga,  '^Then  Harald  ran 
quickly  past  the  horse  and  came  to  the  end  of  the  course  eo  long 
before  him  that  he  lay  down  and  got  up  and  saluted  Magnus  as  he 
came  in.**  On  this  occasion  King  Sigurd  addressed  his  son  in  the 
following  words  : — Thou  callest  Harald  useless,  but  1  think  thou  art 
a  great  fool  and  knowest  nothing  of  the  customs  of  foreign  people. 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  men  in  other  countries  exercise  themselTes 
in  other  feats  than  in  filling  themselves  with  ale  and  making  them- 
selves mad,  and  so  unfit  for  emything  that  they  scarcely  know  each 
other." 

Swiftncf5s  of  foot,  then,  seems  to  ha.ve  belonged  to  the  Gael  at 

various  periods  ;  atid  this  asrrecs  with  the  sujK'rior  development  of 
foot  and  leg  which  Dr.  Kn(jx,  and  otlier  able  writers  on  race,  have 
clearly  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  Celts.  The  love  of  stronp;  drink 
seems  to  have  been  a  failin<;  of  the  old  Norwegians  of  the  days  of 
Harald  Gille,  as  it  is  at  thia  day  of  uiauy  of  their  mixed  desceadanta 
in  the  British  isles. 

In  considering  the  orifjrinal  popidation  of  Scotland  before  Tcut^mic 
invasion  took  place,  it  is  desn-ai>ie,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  inves- 
tigate the  qualities  by  which  it  wa«  distinguished  from  that  f>f  other 
countries,  and  to  what  extent  those  qualities  agree  with,  or  diiier 
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fhnn,  those  vfaitih  ara  peculiar  to  the  pfeeent  iiilialntaiita;  eko^  to 
what  extent  the  present  Sootdi  diffiar  fhnn  pure  Teutonic  nations  in 
mannen  and  chuaoter.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
sonth-east  of  North  Britain  was  invaded  and  sdsed  upon  by  Saxons 
and  Angles,  while  portions  of  the  west  and  soath^west  were  conquered 
hy  the  Soots  from  Ireland.  As  these  Scots  ocmtituted  an  important 
element  in  forming  the  nationality  of  Scotland,  some  inquiry  into 
their  histoiy  may  throw  li^t  upon  both  Scottish  and  Irish  ethnology. 

The  people  anciently  caUed  Soots,  called  theoiselYes  Gaedal,  Oael^ 
or  OacidkU,  as  Gaelic  speaking  Sootdi  and  Irish  do  at  the  present 
day.    They  called  themselves,  also,  J^etnn,  and  sometimes  J^ut, 
These  three  names  are,  in  old  Irish  writings,  implied  to  the  self  and 
same  people.   The  word  CfaedtU  is  formed  from  da,  a  man,  and  deal, 
a  root,  meaning  light,  clearness,  or  whiteness ;  the  name,  therefore, 
signifies  a  white  or  &ir  man.    Deal  or  dheal  ^  Gaelic  <24  and  gh 
have  the  same  sound,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  </  hard  that  ^ 
in  German  docs  to  c  hard  or  it;)  has  passed  into  ffeal,  white  or  clear. 
In  the  Gaelic  language,  whatever  is  luvcd  is  figuratively  called  gecU, 
white  J  and  whatever  is  hated,  </w6/t,  black ;  so  fn^m  f/effl,  white, 
comes  gaolj  love,  friendship,  relationship  ;  hence  Gael,  one  of  the  kin- 
dred, a  £ur  man,  from  which  the  Latin  Gallus.   Celta;  is  from  gaoUa, 
relatives^  men  of  the  same  nation.    It  may  be  interesting,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  a  race  which  has  retained  its  charaoteiristic  name  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  trace  the  close  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
numerous  words  derived  from  the  root  deal.    Diky  love,  friendship ; 
(Uleas^  beloved,  faithful ;  deal^  friendly ;  dealay  friendship,  kindred ; 
dfthn.  lightnini: ;  dealrndh,  brightness  ;  deajf^  dew.    By  mutation  of 
the  initial  letters  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  languages,  the  d  in  tlicso 
wonls  becomes,  jicoording  as  the  word  is  atf ectcd,  dh.    It  will  lurtlier 
illu.str.ite  the  tninsfonnations  which  the  name  (lacl  has  under^-ouo  to 
produce  instances  of  the  inauTierin  wliieh  it  is  spelt  in  tlie  l  )eau  of  Lis- 
rnoro's  book.    The  dean's  oi-th(>jL,Taphy  is  peculiar,  and  ditlers  widely 
from  tlie  n]d  Irish  and  modern  Gaelic  spelling.     "  Gtnpt'lll^  Geil, 
J^till('V\  dijU^"  arc  the  various  tonus  of  the  name  in  the  dean's  book. 
A  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  not  of  the  kin,  is  called  yali,,  a  wonl  rather 
closely  allied  in  sound  and  sj.ellin^  to  its  opposite.    It  is  spelt  in  the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  book,  Gydl^  Zall.,  Oallrtf^^  GnnU,  %alhu\     Its  root 
is  probiibly  t/a//,  blind,  without  light  or  lustre.    Kindred  wurdn,  gcd,, 
guly  grief,  weeping  ;  galar,  disease  \  goUl,  a  harsh  expression ;  (/nii- 
litmn.  coarse  weather.    It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  manv  words  in 
(iaelic  which  express  opp*tsite  ideji.s  vaiy  but  slightly  from  each  other. 
This  fact  Ulustrates  beautifully  that  love  of  minute  discrimination 
which  is  so  strong  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Celtic  races.  The 
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following  ore  examples  of  this  peculiarity.  Deal,  I'g^t ;  doll,  without 
light ;  fHUy  generosity  ;  foUl,  treadker^' ;  ailly  agrcableness ;  otV,  dis- 
agreeableaefls ;  Jior,  true  ;  far,  crooked,  fiilse ;  n^mJk,  heaven ;  nimhy 
poiaon;  eootft,  amiable ;  dim,  to  traduoe;  coir,  juatice ;  cotre,  hanu; 
eeart,  right ;  cmrr,  wrong  j  sgath,  slaughter ;  sg^Uh^  shelter,  proteotiim  j 
gmriy  pleasure ;  cean,  wantL 

The  other  name  by  which  the  people  have  been  known^  Fdnn^ 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  the  preceding.  The  singular  form  is 
F^imm,  and  another  plural  finin  is  FianaUai  or  /Vomitautt,  Ficnm 
means  white  or  ffur,  and  Fiamn  is  a  white  or  fiur  person;  Ftinn 
or  FurniOaif  Bignify,  therefore,  the  white  or  &ir  people.  This  is  the 
name  giyen  to  the  old  Qael  in  all  their  andent  ballads — ^the  ballads 
which  supplied  Ifaopherson  with  materials  for  those  works  which  have 
gained  such  a  wide  world  celebrity.  It  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ancient  GaUio  nations,  who  were  skilfiil  navigatore,  had  snperior 
ships,  and  fought  gallantly  by  sea  and  land  against  Gnaar  and  his 
Roman  legt<nis.  They  had  interoourse  with  Britain,  whence  they 
obtained  auiiliaries  agamst  the  Bomans,  and  there  is  UtUe  zoom  to 
doubt  that  the  QalHo  Veneti  were  the  same  race  with  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  FiaifmUUi  or  Gael  The  name  of  their  chief  town,  Dariorigum, 
is  Gaelic ;  it  is  doire  righ,  grove  of  kings  or  diie&  Although,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Celts  are  not  disposed  to  seafering  puisoits,  yet 
there  are  varieties  of  them  to  which  a  sea  life  is  more  or  leas  attractive. 
The  ancient  Irish  visited  the  shores  of  Britain,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  both  for  tlic  purpose  of  phmder  and  commerce ;  and,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  found  their  way  into  Iceland  before  Norsemen 
had  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil 

Scot,  SciiU»  This  name,  by  which  tlie  Gael  of  Ireland  were  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  by  which  all  the  natives  of  Ireland  were  known 
for  several  centuries  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  signifies 
the  ruling  men,  or  the  men  of  power.  Scot  or  tgod,  is  the  sheet  of 
a  sail,  and  figuratively  implies  power  or  superiority.  The  Gael, 
Feinn,  or  clanna  milidh,  were  the  ruling  people  or  sguit.  The  word 
is  somewhat  allied  to  sgiath,  a  shield,  a  word  used,  also,  metapho- 
rically for  a  warrior  or  riiTer.  The  word  Scot  has  softened  down  into 
tSf<M^^  wliich  now  means  hero. 

The  names  g^iven  to  a  peo]>le  by  strangers  are  to  be  cautiously 
handled.  Whether  tlic  name  Scot  was  exclusively  applied  hy  the 
Romans  to  natives  of  Ireland  may  be  doubted  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
fn*eat  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  the  race  to  which  the  name  of  Scots 
uas  aj)}>lied  in  Ireland  did  not  abound  in  Britain  before  the  niTival 
of  the  DiUriads.  The  first  name  given  by  the  K<»mans  to  tlie  bravest 
aud  most  promineQt  people  in  North  Britain,  was  Caledonii,  (Joel 
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daoine,  the  fair  or  kindred  men,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  identical 
with  one  of  the  names,  Gad  or  Gaedal,  by  which  the  Irish  Soots  were 
distinguished.  And  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  Tacitus's  remarks 
that  they  were  fairer  tlian  the  rest  of  the  Bntons,  the  name  Gael 

daoine,  or  Gml  daoine,  was  in  ereiy  respect  appropriate;  indeed, 
from  Tacitiis's  description,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Gael 
or  Feinn  handed  down  by  tradition  and  old  Irish  writings,  it  must  be 
concluded,  inevitably,  that  both  peoples  were  of  the  same  race,  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  Dalriads  did  not  differ  from  the  Picts,  on 
whom  they  encroached.  The  name  of  Picts,  latterly  applied  to  the 
Caledonians  by  the  Komans,  is  fr<;m  the  Gaelic  word  feadch^  an  army. 
The  Gwyddhil  ffichti  of  the  Welch  m  Gaulhil  fmchda,  that  is,  the  Gael 
of  the  army,  or  the  Gaelic  soldiers.  Cruith/w  or  Craithntinch^  is  another 
name  that  is  riither  puzzling,  hut  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
Gaelic  ei}uivalent  for  Brython,  and  might  have  been  applied  in  the 
past  as  Gael,  Uilemarh,  Eirmnnmh^  and  AlhannacJiy  are  applied  at 
the  present  day.  Au  illitenite  Hiirhlander  distinguishes  himself 
from  a  Gaelic  speak ihl:;  Counaugiit  irislmian  by  cnllinLT  himsrlf  (Ta<i 
and  the  other  Eircannach.  He  dibtiuguislies  his  uwii  lunguage  ironi 
that  of  the  Irislmmn  by  calling  it  GfwUfj,  while  ho  CiiUs  tliat  of  the 
latter  /m,  a  corruption  of  the  EugUsih  word  Irish;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Irishman  distinguislies  himself  from  the  Scottish  High- 
lander by  calling  himself  GitouUnal,  and  the  latter  Allannach;  or 
EUmnna'h,  an  islander,  if  from  the  Ilclirides,  In  the  past,  in  the 
same  manner,  a  Gael  Irutn  North  Britain  would  be  Cidled  Cruithnach 
or  Briton^  in  Ireland,  and  so  woxiX'l  be  conl  uided  with  other  British 
races.  Whether  the  Irish  Cruit/ine  were  ancit  iit  Scottish  Gael  <»r  Gymry 
may  admit  of  sctme  diapute ;  but  they  ai*e  as  likely  to  have  belonged 
to  the  former  race. 

Language  of  North  Britain  jireviom  to  tli^  DalriiuUr  invasion. 
With  regard  to  the  language  of  North  Britain  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Irish  Scots,  there  are  good  grounds  for  inferring  that  it 
was  a  dialect  of  Gaehc,  having  more  in  common  with  Cymracg  and 
other  British  dialects  than  the  languEige  of  Ireland.  In  the  east  and 
south  the  language  was  probably  intermediate  between  Cache  and 
Cymraeg.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  all  the  dialects  of  South  Britain  were  nearer  Cymraeg 
than  Gaelic  The  Bretons  do  not  call  themselTee  C^miy,  and  their 
language  they  call  Breton;  whOe  they  call  the  Frendi  language 
Oflllec  It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  the  old  British  languages 
passed  into  one  another  by  imperceptible  shades,  and  that  the  old 
dialects  of  the  south  and  east  of  Scotland  would  form  connepting 
links  between  the  Gaelic  and  Cpnra^  branches  of  the  Celtic  stock. 
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The  port  wbioli  the  Dalriads  pkyed  in  North  Britain  aeems  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  played  hj  the  Nonnans  in  England  at  a  vubee- 
quent  period.  They  were  Soota,  obiefe  or  ruling  men,  not  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  d  water;  they  did  not  enter  North  Britain  to 
remove  the  native  population,  but  to  become  its  chieft  and  rulers. 
In  the  past  a  ruling  people  that  would  not  toil  as  menials  oould  not 
but  neoesKuily  enoroaoh.  Conquerors  they  were,  and  sought  merely 
to  remove  other  ciii^  to  make  room  for  themselveB.  Tlie  Dalriads 
did  not  manage  to  master  Nortli  Britain  in  a  single  battle  as  the 
Norma  I  IS  (lid  wit  li  the  southern  portion  tlie  island  several  centuries 
later,  but  where  they  did  not  oonquer  by  the  sword  they  prevailed  by 
iutellectud  superiority.  They  were  Christians,  and  the  Piete  were 
not ;  and  having  been  somewhat  humanised  by  the  influence  of  the 
new  religion,  they  granted  an  asylum  to  one  of  their  own  royal  race, 
who  sought  a  oonqueat  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Fergus  Mor 
Mac  Eire — the  conversion  of  the  Picts  to  the  Cliristian  religion. — 
This  was  Calum  CUUy  or  St.  Columba,  one  of  the  O'Neill  dynasty 
which  ruled  Ireland  for  five  centuries.  Having  obtained  lona  for  his 
residence,  Calum  CilU  there  trained  monil  soldiers,  through  whose 
aid  he  effected  a  conquest  more  important  in  its  results  than  the 
physical  territorial  subjugation  t)f  the  mailed  warrior,  as  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Picts  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Saxons  of  Britain,  and 
from  Inim  ])roccoded  many  of  those  Scots  who  lal)oiired  in  the  seventh, 
eightli,  nmth,  and  tentli  centuries  to  enlii.diton  the  nations  of  t)ie  con- 
tinent in  letters  and  rcliudon.  As  the  Normans  were  found  every- 
where in  Knudand,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror,  a.s  bishops, 
heads  of  monasteries,  etc.,  so  tiic  1  JalriadR  were  found  everywhere  in 
Pictavia  as  religions  teacliers  and  ruling  men  long  before  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoiiisi  under  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine.  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  the  i>eoplc  of  Artryle,  Giilloway,  and  Ayrshire  arc  the 
descendants  of  the  Irish  .Scuis,  and  the  northern  Highlanders  those  of 
the  VicU  ;  fnit  this  theory  requires  to  be  considerably  moditieil,  as 
the  Dalriads,  as  has  been  already  ol>8crved,  were  men  who  sought  to 
nile  but  not  to  toil.  The  Dalriadic  mfusiou  of  blood  extended  to 
every  part  of  Scotland,  although,  doubtless,  more  remained  in  those 
j)aHs  neiu*  Ireland  than  extended  to  other  districts  ;  but  it  was  nothing 
more  tlian  a  fresh  infusion  of  Gaelic  blood,  and  merely  increased  the 
quantity  uf  that  w  incii  formerly  existed. 

Anglo-Saxon  Dialect  of  Scotland.  In  taking  a  view  of  Scotland  we 
find  it  inhabited  by  two  peoples  who  8])eak  two  different  languajj:es ; 
— the  one  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  other  Ciuelic ; — and  this  fact  has  led 
many  writers  to  draw  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  races  with 
which  this  country  is  peopled.    In  examining  Scottish  history,  on 
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whfidi  much  light  has  been  thrown  of  late  years  by  Mestsi-s.  Skeuo  and 
lunes,  and,  more  lately,  by  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  in  his  7/ ittnry  of 
Ancient  SctfUaad,  it  will  be  found  that  the  anment  bounds  of  the 
Gaelic  language  iucladied  the  whole  of  the  coimtry  north  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  besides  the  most  of  the  south-west.  From  the  south-east 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  extended  north  and  west,  and  gradually 
gained  ground  owing  to  its  having  become  the  court  language,  and 
being,  besides,  the  speech  of  the  morr^  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  language  was  chanired.  >iui  net  the  i-ace ;  but  the  Saxon,  through 
time,  was  gradually  interauxed  with  the  Gael  and  other  British  mees 
that  alK>unded  in  the  land  ;  while  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  in  the 
east  infused  more  Teutonic  blood  into  the  people,  and  helped  to 
modify  the  langiuige  wliich  was  K]Milvcn  by  thorn. ^  1'hc  lowland  lan- 
gurtifp  lias  borrowed  many  words  In  tu  Gaelic  and  British,  and  has 
undergone  the  corruption  which  a  language  undergoes  when  it  be- 
comes that  of  an  alien  people.  Idiomatic  phrases  are  the  test  of  ori- 
ginal purity  of  language.  A  blundering  use  of  fhall  and  icill  is  so 
characteristic  of  Scotchmen,  both  Highland  and  Lowland,  an  to  bo- 
come  the  shibboleth  by  which  a  North  Briton  is  known  after  having 
lost  the  most  of  his  dialectical  peculiiirities.  A  celebrated  essayist 
as^-rts  tliat  a  Loudon  ap])rentice  boy  can  use  these  words  more  cor- 
pectlv  than  thov  are  used  by  liuuic  and  Robertson  :  and  there  aro 
many  fairly  educated  Scotsmen  who  can  hardly  appreciate  the  delicate 
absolute  ^)f  Shakespeare's  English  Coriolannn^  and,  doubtless,  it 
would  be  a  puzzle  for  the  old  Ktjmau  also.  A  glance  at  Barbour's 
Bruce  and  at  Bunis's  poems  will  readily  show  how  nuich  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  of  Scotland  has  altered  from  the  days  of  Barbour  to 
those  of  Bums.  The  language  of  Barbour  is  good  Anglian  ;  that  of 
Bums  is  one  peculiar  to  Scotland — a  new  speech  fonued  out  of  a 
foreign  one  by  a  people  who  had  formerly  UBed  a  <Merait  tongtle. 
Those  words  aaaoeialied  with  feeling  are  flometunes  retained  when 
almoet  everjr  traee  tsi  tiie  dd  language  is  lost;  and  henoe  breed 
Scotch  has  retained  the  old  British  words,  dad^  &ther;  mammy ^ 
mother ;  as  well  as  the  Gaelic  words  ingU  (ainneal),  a  fire ;  hdtin^  the 
fint  of  May,  etc  The  eame  prooen  which  has  gone  on  in  Gaelic 
with  regard  to  borrowed  words  has  affoeted  the  whole  broad  Scotch — 
that  is,  a  breaking  down  of  the  consonants.  In  Gaelic,  Scripture 
names  have  altered  much  the  lame  as  in  French  ;»Moaes  has  become 
JfooM;  Adam  has  softened  hito  Adhaank^  pronounced  Am;  Solomon 
into  SoUmhf  pronounced  SMa,  etc  In  broad  Scotch  all  words  end- 
iitg  in  /  have  lost  the  final  letter;  thus,  fiiU,  fall,  carefol,  frig^tAil, 
have  changed  mto /u\fa\  eare/»\  fiiffhtju*;  the  eonsommts  are  also  lost 
in  tlie  middle  of  words — wonder,  thunder,  London,  are  transformed 
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Into  LutiCon^  ikmu'er^  won'er.  From  tbese,  and  other  anologons  muta- 
tlons^  the  proportaon  of  vowel  sonnde  to  oonflonanta  is  giwter  in 
Lowland  Scotch  than  in  Engliah ;  a  fact  which  deaily  showa  how  a 
foreign  language  acquired  by  a  people  is  affected  by  the  chacaoterietiea 
of  the  one  which  it  had  displaced.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  FssentiaU  nf 
Phcndictf  makes  the  following  remarks  on  tlie  Lowland  Scotch:*— 
"The  great  difficulties  of  pronunciation  centre  iii  the  numerous  vowels, 
in  which  the  Scotch  is  even  richer  than  the  French  if  the  nasal  vowela 
be  excluded."  This  preponderance  of  vowels  is  also  peouliar  to 
Gaelic ;  and,  like  French,  it  has  its  series  of  nasal  ones.  It  may  be 
observed  that  all  the  vowels  are  nasal,  both  in  SooUk  and  GaaliG, 
before  m  and  n» 

The  languages  usoally  spoken  by  Celts  imply  that  they  belong  to 
races  fond  of  precision  and  universality.  The  orthography  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  Gaelic  obeys  one  role — which  is,  that  if  one  f3yllable  of  a 
word  ends  with  a  broad  vowel  the  next  must  b<^[in  with  a  broad  one ; 
and  if  with  a  small  one  the  next  must  begin  with  a  small  one.  There 
are  five  vowel  letters  altogether,  of  which  three,  a,  o,  u,  arc  called 
broad,  and  two,  i,  small,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sounds 
which  they  represent.  The  following  are  iuBtimces  of  this  rule,  which 
athnits  of  no  exception  :  ionrfa)ii<u'h,  wonderful  ;  amaidearh,  foolish  ; 
fi<jhtadai)\  a  weaver ;  eirt  achdail^  handsome.  In  Scotch  Gaelic,  the 
accent  of  all  words  not  compounded,  is  on  the  first  syllable,  and  all 
such  wordtt  are  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  and  trisyllables.  In 
Welsh  mostly  all  the  words  arc  accented  on  the  j)enuitiniate  ;  indeed, 
the  Celtic  mind  seems  to  seek  the  absolute  in  everything  ;  rules, 
laws,  and  goveniraeuTs  (  :iij)lete  in  themselvos  wwA  indo]>endent  of 
exception,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt  or  discussion.  Like  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  modern  Welsh  and  Gaelic  have  no  neuter 
gender,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  races  that  Ki)eak  these  lan- 
guages are  strongly  emotional.  Like  French,  the  adjective  is  placed 
aft^r  the  substantive  in  Welsh  and  Gaelic — the  universal  liefore  the 
pjulicular,  implying  races  more  deductive  than  inductive  in  intellect, 
A  future  tense  distinguishes  W\'lsh  and  liaelic  from  English  and 
Gemiaii,  :is  it  does  Italian  .aid  French.  Tlie  mutation  of  the  initial 
consonants  in  Gaelic  and  Welsh  would  seem  to  have  an  analogy  to 
the  silent  ciiaracter  of  final  consonants  in  French  words  l>eforc  other 
words  beginning  with  consonants.  Both  jjeculiaritics  may  be  traced 
to  a  love  of  euphony  in  the  races  that  speak  the  foresaid  languages. 
Imaginative  races  cling  to  inflections  of  speech,  which  expreiis  past 
and  futims  time;  so  Scotch  Gaelic  has  lost  its  present  tense,  but 
retains  its  past  and  future.  The  pa.st  and  future  are  the  regions 
through  which  imagination  takes  her  flights ;  the  present  is  the  centre 
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round  wluoh  memoiy  and  obBerrotion  revoWe.   A  fiitme  and  con- 
ditkmal  tense  are  eommon  to  both  IVenoh  and  Gaelic : — 
FanraB.  Ojumo*  Svaiiin. 

IWuf*.  Fuiun, 
Xevoidrai,  Beicidh  mi,         I  ihaU  or  will  ttUL 

Conditional.  Condiiionalm 

Je  vendmij,  Beidiui*  I  should  or  would  selL 

Raoea  may  change  their  language  and  adopt  that  of  an  alien  one, 
but  the  aoqiiiied  tongiic  is  luxe  to  be  modified  to  aooommodato  the 
mental  reqnirementB  of  those  whose  spoech  it  has  become.  The 
French  language,  manufactured  out  of  Latin,  is  as  Celtic  in  character 
ae  Welsh  or  Gaelic ;  the  Btmcture  of  the  Spanish  indicates  a  Celtic 
element  in  the  people,  and  a  Basque  scholar  could,  perhaps,  show 
that  the  speech  of  Spain  is  as  Celtiberian  as  the  people.  The  Iiish^ 
who  have  lost  their  old  speech,  retain  the  brogue  of  the  old  one,  alcmg 
with  many  of  its  idioms ;  while  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  men 
have  often  mist^en  Argyle&hire  people  for  natives  of  their  own  dis- 
tricts, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counti^  whmo 
mother  tongue  is  English,  speak  it  with  as  strong  a  twang  as  the 
Gaelic-speaking  Highlanders  of  Invemess-shire.  The  Scotch  are  not 
two 'nations,  but  one  consisting  of  two  peoples,  wlio  arc  one  mixed 
race,  with  the  original  elements  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and 
8f>oaking  two  different  languages.  As  Scotch  nationality  is  altogether 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  Iiad  a  vit^il  existence  before  Scandinavian  inva- 
sion took  j)la<'e,  the  Celtic  characteristics  Irave  been  first  discussed 
before  cntcriTiL'-  n])on  those  of  Teutonic  origin. 

Ttjpf.^.  Tin  t  ;ust  and  west  of  Scotland  present  peculi;iritic8  of  fonn 
and  teuture  widely  differing  from  each  other;  but  extremes  meet 
here  as  in  other  things.  Many  of  those  peculiarities  of  ff)nii,  features, 
and  complexion,  arc  shown  by  scientific  inquiry' t  ^  Ito  intrusive,  and 
traced  by  historical  research  to  an  original  source.  \\'ondci-ful,  in- 
deed, and  multifarious,  are  the  features,  forms,  and  complexions,  pre- 
sented by  the  various  districts  of  Sixitlaud.  But  jwrvadiug  the  whole, 
science  discovers  a  network  by  which  all  those  are  united.  The  north- 
east of  Scotland  and  the  west,  notwithstanding  the  wide  difference 
which  is  observed  in  the  features  of  the  population  of  Imth,  still  pre- 
sent bodily  shapes  and  countenances  which  are  amazingly  like  each 
other.  Whence  this  diversity  and  identity  ?  and  how  is  the  m:itter 
to  be  explained?  Is  it  peculiar  to  all  countries?  Do  JSTorwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes  present  such  divci"sitics  ?  Do  Laplandei-s?  do 
Esquimaux]  do  Chinese?  do  Japanese?  From  what  distinguished 
tnivcllers  tell  us  in  their  writings,  and  from  our  own  Umited  ohser- 
vatious,  we  can  very  coutideutly  wty  uo.    But  in  entering  upon  tins 
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arpfument,  tho  quest iuii  is  buggosted,  what  is  a  type  1  to  which  the 
rej)ly  is,  tluit  it  is  a  peculiar  form  of  body  susco})til)lu  of  variation,  as 
•  any  uiathcraatical  cur\'C,  mich  jls  an  ellipse  or  iKiiabola  is.  There 
miiy  be  ail  intiuito  vurifty  oi'  ellipses,  hypc'rholius,  and  })arabola8,  as 
well  as  of  otiier  curves  ;  but  tlic  muthoraaticiaii  is  always  able  to  tlis- 
tiuguish  the  one  kind  of  curve  from  the  other,  even  when  iwcs  of 
different  ones  arc  combined.  So  it  is  with  tho  t^'pcs  of  the  human 
form.  Once  having  got  a  hold  in  the  mind  of  the  liuea  that  constitute 
an  elementary  one,  it  can,  henoeforth,  be  followed  in  its  TBiious  gra- 
dations, and  when  it  intermixes  with  others,  it  osn  be  tz«oed  in  the 
same  nuurner  as  the  different  parts  of  a  figure,  made  up  of  portieiis  of 
various  curves,  oould  be  traced. 

With  regard  to  Sootlsnd  th^  is  one  type  to  be  observed  among 
its  mixed  race  which  can  be  found  elsewhere  absolutely  pure,  and  that 
is  the  Scandinavian.  Sweden,  Norway,  insular  I>enmaz1^  the  north 
of  Jutland,  and  Iceland,  are  inhabited  by  a  race  which  may  be  con- 
sidered nearly  pure ;  so  that  by  comparing  the  Norwegian  type  with 
those  prevailing  in  Scotland  (the  Norwegians  being  the  purest  Scan- 
dinavians), we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
Scotch  nation  baa  been  modified  by  the  infusion  of  northern  blood. 
But  at  the  outset  it  will,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  direct  attention  to 
those  types  which  were  indigenous  before  historical  Scandinavian 
invasions  took  place ;  that  is  the  types  ususUy  called  Geltta  In  the 
Highlands  two  types,  not  Teutonic^  may  be  ahnost  everywhere  ob- 
served,  and  these  are  decidedly  dominant  ones.  As  that  type  which 
is  historically  Celtio  is  not  absolutely  decided,  I  would  call  the  one 
doliohocephEdous,  and  the  other  brachycephaloiis  Odt ;  not  that  the 
latter  is,  perfasps,  absolutely  brachycephalous,  but  relatively  to  the 
other  it  may  be  called  so.  The  dolichocephalous  type  is  frequent  in 
the  isles,  very  conspicuous  in  ^Vau  and  the  Southern  Hebrides,  the 
western  portions  of  Ross  and  Suthei  land  ;  the  brachycephalous  in  the 
iKji  th  eastern  parts  of  Argyle,  in  Perthshire,  and  the  northern  High- 
lands. There  is  a  third  type  found  occasionally  everywhere  in  the 
Highlands,  rather  frequent  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  very  prevalent 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  not  seldom  met  with  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  dominant  one,  seldom  being  seen  when 
pure  but  among  those  of  inferior  station,  it  may  be  as  well  at  tho 
first  to  disciias  its  distinctive  features.  Of  this  type  the  portraits  of 
JSancho  Panza  will  give  a  good  idea.  The  stature  is  generally  low, 
although  sometimcB  tall,  with  dark  »kiii  and  complexion  ;  the  head  is 
long,  low,  and  broad  ;  the  hair  black,  coarse,  and  shaggy ;  the  eyes 
blaek  or  dark  brown,  or  grey,  with  fierj'  lustre  ;  forehead  receding, 
with  lower  part  of  face  prominent;  nose  broad  and  low;  eyebrow 
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ruxmiiig  off  oUiquely  ftom  the  noee ;  feet  not  well  ahaped ;  legs  abort 
and  much  bent  Wanntb  of  fedmg,  fierce  temper  when  axouaed,  and 
s  conaidenble  amount  of  oiinnuig»  Very  fond  of  money,  wbieh  indi- 
viduali  of  thiB  raoe  manage  to  hoard  amidat  apparent  poverty  and 
wietchedneaa.  Diligent  and  induatrioua  when  it  can  be  clearly  aeoi 
that  gain  ahall  be  the  reeult ;  otherwiae  indolent  and  indiapoaed  to 
application. 

In  Ireland  and  the  Hi^^danda  of  Sootland  thia  raoe  ia  fbnnd  mixed 
In  Tariooa  degrees  with  the  two  previonaly  mentioned^  and  with  the 
Scandinavian ;  but  in  the  Highlanda  of  Scot.1and  the  proportion  which 
it  bears  to  the  other  raoea  is  inconeideraUe.  The  fint  type  I  woold 
eonaider  the  truly  Celtic  oue,  to  which  belonged  the  Galli  of  the  old 
Roman  writers  and  the  Coited  of  Csesar.  The  doliohooepihalic  Celt  is 
of  variuuH  sizes,  but  often  tall  j  he  ia  of  various  complexion,  ranging 
firom  £idr  to  dark ;  the  colour  of  the  akin  varies  from  a  ruddy  white  to 
a  awarthy  hue,  and  is  eometunes  rather  dark  ;  the  shape  of  the  body 
ia  often  graceful ;  the  head  ia  high  and  long,  often  narrow,  and  can 
aeldom  be  called  broad  in  proportion  to  the  height  and  length ;  the 
fu»  ia  frequently  long,  and  the  profile  is  more  or  leas  convex — the 
convexity  being  sometimes  so  little  as  to  appmch  a  stra^^t  line ; 
the  lipa  are  usually  full,  often  thick,  and  more  or  less  projecting ;  the 
chin  and  lower  jaw  are  obliquely  placed,  and  the  contour  of  the  lower 
jaw,  taken  from  ita  junction  with  the  neck,  is  but  slightly  curved,  and 
looks  often  to  the  eye  as  if  a  straight  line ;  the  chin  sometimes  ap- 
proaches roundness,  but  is  seldom  round,  and  generally  has  some- 
thin;;  of  the  shnpe  of  a  traj)ezt»id  ;  tlic  forohuad,  viewed  in  profile, 
gradually  increases  in  piuininencL'  (roui  the  coror  il  n.'gion  towards 
the  eyebrows  ;  rejrion  of  the  face,  from  the  external  oi  bital  angles  to 
tlie  jxiint  of  the  chin,  li>n;jr._a  chiiraeteristic  of  vvliich  tlie  old  Gsicl, 
Feinn,  or  Scots  seem  to  have  felt  rather  proud.  (See  "Lay  of  Diar- 
maid,"  Wt-^t  JH'jIthind  Titles,  translated  hy  J.  F.  (  ainplicll,  Ks(].) 
The  nose  is  frciiuently  large  and  promiuent ;  eyebnnvs  proininent, 
long,  sli;i;htly  arched,  bomi  tiioos  closely  approaching  a  straight  line  ; 
oheeklioucs  large  and  prumnient ;  eyes  m(»re  frequently  prey  and 
bluish  irrey,  but  sometimes  dark  j^rey  and  dark  l)n>\vn  ;  lustre  uf  the 
eye  strong,  but  tempered  with  a  peculiar  scjftncbii  of  exj^ression  ;  hair 
reddish  yellow ,  yellowish  red,  but  more  frequently  of  various  bhadea 
of  brown,  of  which  yellow  is  the  gi'ouud  colour ;  sometimes,  when  it 
appears  altogether  black,  a  yellow  tinge  is  discovei-ed  when  closely 
examined  j  not  nnfrequently  the  colour  ia  almost  a  pure  red  or  yel- 
low ;  when  mixed  with  the  second  or  third  type  the  hair  is  coal 
black,  hut  hardly  ever  so  wlien  jnire.  The  log  and  foot  ju'e  usually 
well  develoi)ed,  the  ditiercut  part«  being  very  propt»rtionate ;  the 
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thigh  IB  gonenllx  long  in  proportion  to  the  leg,  the  haabep  ie  hig^, 
imd  the  ankle  is  weUndiaped  and  of  moderate  aise ;  the  atep  ia  very 
dastio  and  lather  springing,  the  heel  heing  well  niaed  and  the  knee 
well  bent  in  walking,  and  that  to  auoh  an  extent,  indeed,  in  eome 
oaaea,  that  aa  the  indiTidaal  progreaflea  the  head  deeoenda  and 
aacenda  Bather  qniok  in  temper  and  vetj  emotional,  aeldom  speaking 
without  being  influenced  hj  one  feeling  or  another ;  Tery  quick  in 
perceptiTe  power,  but  leas  aocnzate  in  €»bBervation  than  the  Soandi> 
uaTiam  Peraons  of  this  type  are  dear  thinkers,  but  defieient  in 
deliberation.  They  are  often  endued  with  a  fertile  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation; they  love  the  absolute  in  thouf^t  and  principle,  dislike 
expediency,  and  are  sttongly  diapoeed  to  contralisation.  Disposed  to 
make  no  allowance  for  opinion  or  doubt,  and  dissatisfied  mitil  they 
rest  in  conviction.  Strong  sympathy  fw  the  weak  side,  which  they 
are  too  ready  to  believe  is  the  right  one.  Although  very  patriotic, 
this  race  is  strongly  biassed  by  univenal  ^mpathy,  strongly  moved 
by  chivalrous  notions  and  glorying  in  suffering  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  right  cause.  Disposed  to  a  sentimental  melancholy,  from  a 
strong  love  of  that  which  is  past  and  gone,  and  a  vivid  sympathy  with 
misfortune  and  suffering,  but  alwaya  taking  a  bright  view  of  the 
ftiture,  as  the  sentiment  of  hope  is  strong  in  them.  The  talented 
Mnong  them  are  often  brilliantly  witty  and  eloquent ;  they  love  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  sometimes  excel  in  zoological  science.  In  No. 
10  this  type  predominates,  and  h  mixed  in  various  degrees  with  the 
Scandinavian,  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  12,  and  13  j  and  with  the  bnichy- 
ooplialous  Celt  in  Nos.  7  and  9. 

BrachycepJialinis  Celts.  Tii  t!io?;c  the  head  is  broad  and  ratlier 
square;  the  profile  is  straiLrht,  witli  Itroad  and  large  cheek -iKjnes ; 
the  chin  is  fre([uently  prouimcut  and  aiiLrnlar,  or  [vointed ;  the  nose  is 
generally  sinuous ;  and  the  lower  jaw  is  always  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  forehead  ia  broad  and  S(]uare,  sometimes  rather 
flat ;  tiio  face  tapers  raj)idly  from  the  check-bones  to  the  chin  ;  hand 
square,  with  prominent  finger-joints ;  calf  of  leg  large,  thick,  and 
strongly  de\  elo]>ed  ;  foot  and  ankle  well  formed  ;  legs  genemlly  short 
and  more  or  less  l)ent ;  chest  square  and  l>road  ;  lips  usually  lying 
close  to  the  teeth,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  prominent ;  complexion 
dark  or  sallow  ;  skin  swarthy  or  brown;  hair  reddish -brown,  red,  and 
frequently  raven  black ;  eyes  far  in,  often  small,  seldom  large,  dark 
grey,  dark  brown,  or  block.  Great  circujns]>ectiou  and  furethouirht, 
strong  passions  and  feelings,  over  which  there  is  good  control,  but 
which  burst  forth  violently  if  much  tried.  Strongly  attached  to 
friends  and  relations ;  very  cliumish  and  [)atriotic  ;  and  httle  disposed 
to  mix  freely  except  with  their  friends,  intimate  aoquaintauce,  and 
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couiitrj'nieii.  Strong  national  pride.  Generally  economical  and  pru- 
dent. Riitlicr  apt  to  tako  gloomy  views  of  the  future.  Will  bear  no 
iuHults  to  their  creed,  clan,  or  country.  Not  so  impulsive  as  the 
doHchoce})lialou.s  Celt,  but  fully  more  fervent ;  being  rather  disposed 
to  ])ro<)(l  long  over  afflictions,  losses,  and  insults.  Strong  thinkers; 
but  Liot  so  imaginative  as  the  fore  mentioned  race.  A  stronfif  vein  of 
humour  is  characteristic  of  them  ;  as  flashing  wit  and  vivid  plcjLsantry 
are  of  the  other.  It  is  from  this  race  that  tlie  Scotch  derive  their 
cautious  and  clanuisli  character ;  and  it  is  its  mixture  with  the  jtre- 
cedmg  one  that  supplies  the  "  ingenium  perfervidum  Scot<.irum".  'i'hey 
glide  along  with  a  shuffling  giiit,  the  body  progressmg  as  if  carried  ; 
the  step  is  very  elastic,  and  the  foot  traces  a  otirve  as  it  moves 
along,  coming  to  the  ground  with  the  greatest  imaginable  case.  In 
No.  8,  this  type  is  very  conspicuous ;  it  predominates  in  Nob.  7,  9 
and  11 ;  in  Ko»  11,  hoimvet,  the  ohest  is  partly  of  the  Soandinavian 
type. 

The  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain  was  followed  in  the  eighth  oentmy 
by  that  of  another  people— the  Norsemen.  These  attaoked  the  east 
of  England  and  Scotland  from  Denmark ;  while  from  Norway^  in  the 
niiith  and  tenth  oentoiies,  they  descended  upon  the  west  of  Soothnd 
and  east  of  Ireland,  which  th^  seised  and  oonqueied ;  establishing  their 
sway  in  this  manner  among  the  Cdts,  intermiiung  with  them,.and  so 
effiaoting  a  union  from  which — reiy  nnJike  a  politioal  one — ^there  oan 
be  no  repeaL  Norwogians  and  Danes  are  a  seafiiring  raoe;  so  that 
the  anthropologist  who  happens  to  reside  near  the  sea<ooast  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  has  ample  opportunities  for  comparing  the 
pure  type  of  Norway  and  Denmark  vUh  the  mixed  one  of  Scotland. 
He  oan  take  his  observations  of  the  crews  of  Jforwegian  and  Danish 
vessels,  as  well  as  of  those  of  IVendi  ones ;  and  so  can  compare  Nor- 
wegians,  Danes,  and  Fkraohmen  with  Hi^^danders,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  how  fiur  they  agree  with,  or  differ  fit>m,  each  other.  He  has 
also  ample  opportunities  of  comparing  Welsh  and  Cornish  miners  with 
Highland  ploughmen,  shepherds,  sailors,  and  mechanics. 

Scandinavian  Type,  Stature  various  ;  seldom  low,  frequently  tall. 
Skin  generally  pure  white,  with  fair  and  florid  complexion.  Shoulders 
strongly  and  largely  developed.  Tall  individuals  have  long  arms  and 
legs ;  mostly  all  have  long  arms.  Hair  flaxen  and  ^nd  colour,  from 
which  it  passes  into  various  shades  of  brown.  Eyes  blue  and  bluish- 
grey  ;  occasionally  hazel  and  brown ;  laiger  and  more  prominent  than 
in  the  Celtic  ty|)e,  but  flatter  and  less  lustrous.  Eyebrows  more 
arched,  and  not  generally  so  prmninent  as  in  the  Celts.  Profile 
ustuilly  straight ;  forehead  between  roiuid  and  square,  well  arched 
horisontally.  Face  square  or  oblong,  else  tapering  in  a  curve  towards  the 
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ehin ;  contour  arched,  hardly  preaenting  any  angularity.  Cheek-bones 
\xrotkd  and  flat.  Nose  lUuaUj  of  average  size,  but  sometimes  large,  vary- 
ing  from  being  slightly  ainuoiia  to  bting  considerably  aquiline.  Month 
well  formed ;  Bometimee  smaU,  eeldom  or  erer  large,  with  slightly 
-pontiug  lips ;  lips,  howefer,  sometimes  straight,  and  lying  in  towards 
the  teeth ;  often  thin,  but  seldom  thick.  Chin  often  prominent,  and 
nearly  semicireoUur  in  shape.  Lower  jaw  strongly  arched,  so  that  it 
appears  to  the  eye  to  join  the  neok  as  a  curve  does  its  tangent.  Walk, 
not  seldom  awkwaid,  but  usually  firm  and  decided.  Leg  thrown  for* 
ward  in  walking,  with  little  bending  of  the  knee  or  raising  of  the  heeL 
Foot  strongly  formed,  and  often  broad,  but  frequently  low  in  the 
instep  and  thick  in  the  anUe.  Bones  of  the  leg  strongly  developed, 
but  calf  not  in  proportion.  Strong  digestive  organs,  which  give  im- 
mense physical  energy  to  the  race,  and  account  for  the  proverbial 
eating  and  drinking  propensities  ascribed  to  them.  Deliberative  and 
oool ;  doubts  numerous,  and  convictions  few.  Very  accurate  observers ; 
being  never  biassed  in  thebr  observatioiiB  by  emotion  or  prejudice. 
Powerful  local  memory,  which  gives  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  race 
a  talent  for  geometry,  astronomy,  and  navigation.  Impartial  in  their 
decisions ;  not  because  tliey  are  more  CGnsoientious  than  other  races, 
but  that  they  are  fond  of  truth,  in  fact,  aud  scorn  to  be  biassed  hy 
emotion  or  feeling.  Strong  in  attachmeint,  but  not  equally  so  as  the 
Celts ;  and,  although  less  irritable,  not  so  ready  to  repent  or  foi^ive. 
Excessively  fond  of  personal  independence  ;  to  secure  which  they  will 
encounter  the  greatest  difficulties  and  hardships.  Often  mther  rough ; 
but  mostly  always  respectful  in  manner,  llather  dogmatic  in  opinion  ; 
but  very  tolerant  so  far  as  regards  that  of  others.  Fond  of  the  vast 
and  grand;  but  rather  disposed  to  turn  the  man'cUous  and  mys- 
terious into  ridicule.  Possessed  of  a  genial  vein  of  humour,  which 
hardly  ever  forsakes  them  in  danger  or  suflFering.  Immense  firmness 
and  self-reliance,  which  neither  torture  nor  death  can  shake.  Nos.  1, 
3,  4,  and  6,  arc  specimens  of  this  type  in  its  purest  Hi^'^liland  f(im\  ; 
in  Nos.  2.  5,  1 2,  and  13,  it  is  mixed  in  various  degrees  with  the  doli- 
chocophalous  ( 'elt. 

I iiti  rniiMuvt'  of  Ty/tes.  The  various  ty])es  licro  described  are  hardly 
ever  found  pure  in  Scotland.  When  it  is  said  that  a  person  is  of  tlie 
Scandinavian  type,  it  is  merely  understood  that  this  type  ])redonii- 
natcij  in  him  ;  for  no  Scotchman,  Ent^jiriiiiiiiin,  or  Irishman  is  Scandi- 
navian in  the  same  sense  that  a  Norwe^dan,  Dane,  or  Swede  is.  Every- 
where the  Scandinavian  type  is  fonud  intermix inir  with  the  Celtic 
ones  in  various  ])ro[>ort ions  ;  but  in  stronpfer  proportions  in  all  those 
districts  where  there  is  access  by  sea,  and  where  good  harboura 
abound.    In  Islay,  Colonsay,  Mull,  Easdale,  Lismore,  in  Stomoway, 
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in  Lewis,  and  in  Hairia,  the  Sksaadinftmn  type  is  vevj  oonipieuioiie. 
In  the  nordiem  Uebridesy*  the  dark  oomplezion  and  eyes  of  the  bradby- 
oaphalofus  Celt,  aro  obaenred  combined  with  the  ftaturea  and  fcvm  of 
the  ScandinaTian.  On  the  amaU  island  of  Minglay,  south  of  Barra, 
the  doliohooephalous  Celtf  miied  in  different  degrees  with  the  Scaii> 
dinarian,  is  the  most  prominent.  In  the  islands  of  Baxra  and  Uist, 
the  raee  is  principally  a  mixture  of  dolichooephaloos  and  brschy- 
oephalous  Celts,  with  bete  and  there*  a  sprinkling  of  Scandinavians. 
The  third  type  described  in  this  paper,  frequently  abounds  in  yarious 
degrees  of  intermixture  with  the  others.  In  the  west  of  Sky,  the 
Scandinavian  ^rpe  is  very  predominant;  about  the  middle  of  the 
isbnd,  the  people  seem  to  be  half-and-half,  ScandinaTian  and  dolioho* 
cephalous  Celts ;  while  in  the  east,  dark  hair,  dark  features,  and  the 
p^milifty  characteristics  of  the  brschyoephalous  Celt  become  apparent 
In  Ayr  and  Galloway  the  dolichooephalous  Celtic  type  Is  frequent ;  in 
Lanark  and  l>umfrics,  the  brachycephalous  type  is  found  mixing  in 
various  proportions  with  the  dolichocephalous,  the  Saxou,  tiie  Frisian, 
and  Scandinavian  t}^s.  In  Aberdeenshire,  Banffihire,  Kincardine- 
shire^ and  Murrayshire,  the  people  are  prinoipallr  a  mixture  of  Scan- 
dinaviaos  and  braohyccphakius  Celts,  with  a  sprinlding  of  the  other 
races.  In  Kintyre,  the  Saxon  and  Frisian  types  are  observed  mixed 
with  the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  ;  :i  fact  v^Iiich  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  colonisation  of  that  peninsula  from  the  Lowlands  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  The  Scandioavian  type  is  vrry  predominant  about 
Loch  Fyno  side ;  a  fact  which  proves  how  great  the  influenoe  of  the 
Norseman  was  wherever  a  haven  was  to  be  found. 

From  the  various  facts  here  adduced,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
jKJopIc  of  Scotland  arc  a  mixture  of  two  races,  here  called  Celtic,  with 
which  the  Teutonic  elements,  Scandinavian,  Frisian,  and  Saxon,  have 
intermixed  in  various  proportions.  The  Saxon  an<l  Frisian  elements 
arc  [irinci pally  confined  to  the  south-east,  althouLcli  there  is  a  sprinkling 
of  them  everywhere  ;  which  sprinkling  is  pretty  considerate  ia  many 
parts  of  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-west.  From  these  various 
types  no  uniform  type  lias  ever  been  ]iroduced  ;  they  n)ix  with  each 
other  in  various  dcirrces,  and  in  such  a  miuir)er  tliat  one  member  of  a 
family  is  motilly  of  the  one,  and  anotlier  mostly  of  the  other  type. 
In  consequence  of  tliis  unequal  mixtui'e  of  tlie  elementary  character- 
istics of  various  races,  the  complexion  of  one  race  frequently  combines 
with  the  features  of  another;  the  eyes  of  one  with  the  hair  of  another; 
the  forehead  of  one  with  the  lower  face  of  another ;  the  foot  and  leg 
of  one  with  the  chest  of  another,  The  colour  of  the  eye,  the  form  of 
the  nose,  the  shape  of  the  chest,  tlie  pait  of  the  body,  may  be  traced 
through  several  generations,  and  identified  in  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
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oouflins.  When  featares  diflftppear  in  a  famOy,  tbey  often  raftppear  in 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Blue  eyea  are  obeerved  in  the 
members  of  a  fiunilj  whose  parents  and  grandparents  had  none ;  and 
these  sre  ssoertained  to  be  inherited  ftom  a  great-giaadmother,  whose 
other  great-grandchildren  have  also  blue  eyes  inherited  from  her: 
and  numerous  instanoes  illustrative  of  this  alternation,  which  extends 
to  all  human  characteristics,  can  be  easily  adduced. '  In  the  mixed 
race  of  the  Hi^lands,  therefore,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Lowlands,  every 
shade  of  variation  is  to  be  observed,  from  the  pure  Scandinavian  to 
the  pure  CcU. 

FamUy  and  ChrMm  Name*,  Family  names  may  occasionally  render 
some  aid  to  the  anthropologist ;  but  thoy  are  of  such  mutable  charac- 
ter that,  unless  their  origin  is  carefully  traced,  they  are  sure  to  lead 
to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  ethnology  of  a  country'.  How 
ftr  Highlanders  have  AngUoiBed  their  names,  is  a  question  of  some 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  science  of  man,  as  the  solution  of  it 
may  help  to  correct  the  wrong  conclusions  of  those  who  attach  too 
much  importance  to  names  and  language.  MacCalrmn^  meaning  the 
son  of  Colman  or  Caiman,  is  transformed  into  Dove ;  caiman  being 
Giielic  for  dove  or  piffcon.  Those  of  the  name  of  Maclain^  son  of 
John,  call  themselves  Johnston  ;  believing  the  latter  name  to  be  the 
same  as  their  own.  J/rt/-  a'Ghohhann^  son  of  the  blacksmith,  is  con- 
vortcd  into  Smith.  Mac  an  Cfieaird  (Caird)  is  transformed  into  Sin- 
clair by  a  process  rather  peculiar,  and  which  cannot  be  very  well  un- 
derstood without  reference  to  Gaelic.  Owinpj  to  that  peculiar  law  by 
which  the  initial  letters  of  Celtic  words  pass  into  kindred  ones,  .f  and 
t  are  both  changed  into  h  ;  so  tliat  TinJUer  nud  ^iurfairy  were  they 
Gaelic  words,  would  at  times  be  pronounced  Hinkler  and  Hinclair, 
two  sounds  not  distinguisluii)le.  The  word  rear  J,  which  originally 
meant  a  worker  in  metals,  a  smitli  of  any  kmd,  has  in  recent  times 
been  s|)ecially  applied  to  travelling  tiukera,  called  in  Lowland  Scotch 
tinklers.  On  this  loose  foundation  the  Sinclairs,  who  settled  in  Ai^le- 
shirc  from  the  north,  and  the  MacaiCitirds,  who  were  a  native  clan, 
comiuinglcd  names  and  became  one  ;  the  Sinclairs  cjilling  themselves 
Mncanchtaird  in  Gaelic,  and  those  of  the  name  of  Macincaird  calling 
themselves  Sinclair  in  English.  ^Vmong  several  others  of  the  native 
men  of  Craignish  who  signed  obligations  of  manrent  to  Bonald  Camp- 
bell of  Barrichibyan,  representative  of  the  old  fiunily  of  Craignish 
April  8th,  1595,  are,  "GUchrist  Mcmcauxl"  and  « Johns  Mcillichal- 
lum  vc  can  vo  incatid".  Many  Highland  names  have  dispensed  with 
the  Mae,  and  by  so  doing  have  lost  the  original  Gaelio  characteristic  i 
while,  in  other  instances,  son  has  been  substituted.  MaoDonald  is 
sometimes  changed  into  Donald  and  Donaldson,  MacGilchrist  into 
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Gilchriflty  MaoNiohol  into  Niohobon^  MaclfiohaAl  into  Oumusbael, 
and  Melntailjer  into  Taylor.  Among  tbose  who  signed  the  forenun- 
tioned  ''Obligation"  it  ''Donald  Molntailjer  for  himself  and  his  sno- 
oeeaioun."  Maean  Leigh^  eon  of  the  phjraioian,  is  Anglicised  Living- 
stone. There  is  also  an  Irish  name  An^idaed  Dunle^T;  Mac  Dkom, 
SUSbhey  whieh  may  be  the  Bame  as  Mac  on  IMcy  also  Anglioised 
Livingstone.  The  mutation  of  the  initial  consonants  renders  it  diffi- 
cult sometimes  to  airive  at  the  original  form  of  a  Gaelic  name ;  since 
after  ifdc,  the  changed  forms  of       <2,/y  can  hardly  be  dlstin* 

guiahed  in  soimd  from  each  other.  Owing  to  this,  MaeMhuindiy  son  of 
Hnireach,  has  been  confounded  with  MacCuireadkf  son  of  Cuireachf 
Ciiny ;  MaeThoreadail,  son  of  Torkatil,  a  Norseman,  beoomes  by  the 
same  process  HaoCorqnodalo  ;  MacKinnon  is  properly  MacFingmnet 
son  of  Fingen  or  Finguinc.  From  the  pecnliarities  already  mentioned, 
the  sounds  of /  and  g  have  heen  lost  in  this  name  ;  so  that  it  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  word  ionmhuim,  A>r<v7  or  beloved.  In  consequence  of 
this  similarity  of  sound,  the  name  MacKinnon  lias  been  supposed  to  . 
mean  son  of  love ;  and  accordingly  persons  of  the  name  have  trans- 
lated it  Love.  In  a  contract  by  which  Archibald,  seventli  Earl  of 
Ar^le,  gives  his  bond  of  maintenance  to  Lauchlan  MacKinnon  of 
Strathordile,  and  receives  the  latter's  bond  of  manrent  in  return,  in 
the  year  1601,  the  chief  signs  his  name  in  old  Gaelic  or  Irish  charac- 
ters, "  Lachlan  misi  McFionguine",  I^chlan,  I  son  nf  Fiongiiine.  The 
name  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Irish  annalists.  "Lochene 
McFingen  m.  Cruithne,  r.  (t)  a.d.  645."  Annals  of  Tigheamoich. 
"  Lochene  McFingen  r.  Cruithne  obiit  A.D.  644.   Annah  of  UlMer. 

LvghauUi  is  an  ancient  Gaelic  name,  which  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  old  Gaelic  Imllads  and  stories  :  /uadJuidhy  a  word  resembling  it  in 
sound,  signifies  fulling  cloth  ;  so  }fm-Lughaid}iy  son  of  Lughaidh,  was 
imagined  to  mean  son  of  tlic  fuller,  !ind,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  has 
been  metamorphosed  into  FuUerton.  The  niunbor  of  tratislated 
names  is  endless.  Tlic  following'  arc  cxamj)lcs  : — Mw  an  f-Mtoir^  eon 
of  the  wright,  AVri^lit  ;  Jfai:(//ii/f<'  dhuibhy  son  of  black  scrs^aut,  Black  ; 
MnrOhrUfi  hhain,  son  of  white  servant,  WTiite  ;  J/arfr'hille  riiaidh^  son 
of  red  servant,  llcid  ;  3farGhilie  ghlais^  son  of  firey  servant,  Grey  ; 
Mac  a'chleiric/i,  son  of  the  clerk,  Clarke  ;  Mac  an  jldri.'<drl)\  son  of  the 
arrow  maker,  Fletcher  ;  Mar  an  /Kif  Jidadmr,  son  of  the  fuller,  Walker; 
M(v:TlioinaiSj  son  of  Thomaa,  T!  nson.  From  those  instances,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  how  erroneoun  a  test  family  names  and  lanp^iage 
would  be  in  estimating  the  amount  of  Hi<:h]and  blood  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  Irish  Gaelic  names  have  undergone  similar  trans- 
formations. 

The  translation  of  christian  names  contribvites  to  the  darkening  of 
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knowledge  in  h  aimilir  manner.  Notae  cfarietian  namee,  of  whioh 
there  are  man j  retained  bj  the  Highlanden  along  with  None  blood, 
are  completely  spoilt  in  tnuulation.  Tomaid  is  eonverted  into  Nor- 
man; Somhairlef  Somarled,  into  the  Hebrew  Semnel;  Maehann,  Haoon, 
into  the  Qreek  Heetor;  JUaonaUtf  Ragnhild,  into  the  Hebrew  Rachel; 
lomhar^  Ivar,  becomes  Edward ;  the  Gaelio  J>omkmU  ia  confounded 
with  the  Jewish  Daniel 

The  names  of  places  m  the  Highlands  may  be  said  to  bear  a  fiur 
proportion  to  the  intermixture  of  blood.  Norse  names  abotmd  in  all 
districts  where  the  Norsemen  settled;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
name  is  half  Norse  half  Gaelic,  as  in  Caonoff-aindhf  the  King's  height ; 
in  other  instances  the  Gaelic  and  Norae  names  combine  into  one,  as 
in  Bob  Fcr$^  the  first  part  of  which  word,  mm,  is  Gaelic  for  water&ll, 
and  the  latter, /oiv,  Norse  for  the  same. 

From  the  philological,  hbtorical,  and  physiological  fiusts  placed 
before  the  reader  in  this  article,  it  will  surely  be  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  Scotch  are  not  two  different  races  or  nations,  to  be  designated 
the  ** Saxon"  and  the  Gael",  but  one  race  of  a  mixed  character,  and 
one  nation,  conaiatuig  of  two  kindred  peoples  speaking  two  different 
languages. 

HiOTOB  MaoLkak, 


VOLLGllAFFS  ANTHROPOLOGY.* 


As  it  IB  not  likely  that  the  inquiring  reader  will  find  the  titles  of  these 
works  (excepting,  perhaps,  ethnology)  in  any  dictionazy,  we  may  as 
well  inform  him  that  by  anthropognosy  the  author  means  general 
anthropology,  treating  of  man's  nature  in  the  abstract  as  contra- 
distinguished from  tpecial  anthropology.  The  same  distinction  ap> 
plies  to  ethnognosy  and  ethnology,  and  to  polignoi^  and  polilology. 
The  former  constituting  the  general  philosophy  of  jtuisprudence  and 
political  science,  the  l.ittcr  is  their  special  or  comparative  philosophy. 
The  three  works,  althougli  se})arately  published  at  intervals  of  two 
years,  and  each  complete  in  itself,  form  thus  a  sort  of  anthropological 
trilogy. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  main  features  of  this  remark- 

*  AtUhropognone.  EthMffnoaie  und  ElthnologU,  F^Hgnont  vmd  PtHOoffU, 
By  Br.  Earl  Vollgraff,  Professor  of  Jurispmdeiice  and  Political  Selenoa  ia 
the  University  of  Marborg*   1861, 1868,  1865. 
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able  woriEy  and  as  fiur  m  poMiUe  we  shall  dotely  follow  the  author's 
Qxpontioo* 

The  starting  point  of  the  author  is  simply  this : — That  the  outer 
or  physical  man  is  the  product  of  the  wiii^r  man  or  the  souL  Bat 
the  enerffy  of  the  soul,  which  Taries  in  strength,  may,  regards  the 
human  species,  be  reduced  to  four  primary  degrees,  which  the  author 
calls  primordial  temperaments  {ur-temptramente).  These  four  pri< 
mordial  temperaments  are  respectively  called  Tr&yfy  Regmme^  Thdtigf^ 
and  LdihafUy  literally  trandated  indolent  or  la^,  molvUe  or  irritable, 
aokiTe,  and  vivacious.  These  four  primordial  temperaments  g}iTe  rise 
to  the  four  chief  raca  composing  the  human  species ;  in  fact,  these 
four  chief  races  are  simply  the  physical  reflexes,  or  die  phydcal  pro- 
ducts of  the  four  degrees  of  the  energy  of  the  souL 

Hie  reason  which  induced  our  author  to  rqjeot  the  current  terms, 
pblsgmatic^  melancholic,  choleric  and  sanguine  temperaments,  was 
that  they  were  merdy  phydologicd  denominations  applying  to  incU^ 
ndual  tempemments,  terms  not  applicable  to  the  four  degrees  of 
psyducal  life. 

The  first  or  lowest  degree  of  human  vital  energy,  namely,  that  of 
(ndoUnce^  is  realised  and  represented  by  entirely  uncultured  savages. 
The  second  grade,  that  of  mobility  or  irriiabiUiy^  is  represented  by 
half-cultured  nomads.  The  third  grade,  that  of  activity^  finds  its  re* 
presentatlves  in  the  settled  cultured  industrial  peoples;  and,  finally, 
the  fourth  or  highest  grade,  the  lively  or  fiery  type,  is  represented  by 
the  highly-civilised  *'humanised-peoples"  (MmmiwUUs'V'dlixr)  of  the 
old  world. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  peoples  representing  the  lower  grades  of 
the  scale  are  altogether  deficient  in  humanity^  but  simply  that  the 
peoples  of  the  fourth  degree  are  pre-eminently  humanued,  because 
amongst  them  morality,  philosophy,  art  and  religion  have  flourished 
and  been  matured,  and  that  amongst  them  industrial  culture  haa  been 
used  as  a  means  for  a  higher  object  By  cxiltnrn  in  a  restricted  sense 
is  meant  that  development  of  the  instinct  of  self  preservation  showing 
itself  in  satisfying  only  physical  or  material  wants ;  but  there  is  a 
higher  degree  of  culture,  manifesting  itself  in  morality,  philosophy, 
art,,  relijpon  and  language  ;  this  is  nnlisationy  and  is  the  result  of 
culture.  Culture,  in  fact,  stands  to  civilisation  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  understanding  to  rea«ion.  Without  a  history  of  culture  we  can 
have  no  tlieory  of  civilisation. 

Each  of  the  four  chief  races,  t.  e.,  the  representatives  of  the  four 
primordial  temperaments,  is  to  bo  subdivided  into  four  ("lasses  ;  each 
clas<<  into  four  orrl*  rs  ;  each  nrdor  into  four  tril;>e8  or  nations;  and 
each  nation  again  into  four  individual  temperaments. 

ft 
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As  rcgaixb  human  action  we  are  informed  that  ail  human  efforts 
have  their  root  in  the  natural  iiuiiinet  of  stlf-premvation,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  four  different  directions  i.  Physical  well-being ;  n. 
Psychical  and  moral  well-being;  lu.  Continuance  hen  by  propagar 
tion ;  and  iv.  Blessed  continuance  hereafter.  These  four  gradations 
of  men  represent  also  the  ages  of  man  tit  o&itrtieto.  Uncultured 
savages  represent  childhood;  nomads,  boyhood;  industrial  peoples^ 
jfouth;  humanised  peoples,  manhood.  The  four  autochthonic,  or  chief 
races,  spoke  only  fonr  chief  languages.  Each  of  these  ipltt  subse- 
quently into  fonr  class  languages;  then  again  into  four  order  lan- 
guages ;  and  each  order  language  into  fonr  national  languages,  and 
these  into  innnmeroble  dialects.   There  are  also  four  chief  religions. 

We  thus  peroeiye  that,  according  to  our  author,  four  autoohthonio 
races  of  men  have  been  created.   Upon  this  point  he  observes : — 

*"niere  exists^  absolute  line  of  demavoatton,  psychically  and 

ph^'sically,  between  the  four  grades  of  mankind,  so  that  none  of  the 
infe  rior  can  rise  td  the  grade  abovf  it.  just  little  as  a,  man  of  a 
phlegmatic  teni])erament  can  by  any  cttor-t  (^f  his  o\s'n  chaii*^'o  it  to  an 
irritable  tenipeniiuent ;  hence  may  be  ex])laiiie(l  the  natural  antipathy 
of  the  four  gnuiatious  to  each  other.  The  often  iiisseiled  absolute 
perfectibility  of  all  races  is  thus  a  speculative  absurdity  ;  each  grade 
IS  only  capable  of  a  limited  degree  of  development,  according  to  its 
natural  endowment  Thus,  a  perfect  savage  of  the  low^  grade  cannot 
even  l)e  converted  into  a  pastoi'al  nomacle,  much  lens  into  an  agri- 
culturist. Tlie  theory  of  absolute  perfectibility  is  also  al)sur(b  l^oaiuse 
if  it  were  possible  it  would  lejvd  to  jKirfect  equality,  which  would  at 
once  arrest  all  culture  and  civilisation. 

"  All  attempts  to  domesticate  savage  Australian  Ixyys  have  foiled ; 
despite  their  having  for  years  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  our  civilised 
life,  they  escaped,  whenever  tliey  had  an  opportunity,  into  their  native 
forests.  The  Negro  may  he  trained  for  labour,  but  if  left  to  hinisolf 
he  relapses  into  his  conLrenitnl  indolence.  The  West  India  Islan  is, 
where  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro*  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
can  scarcely  escape  the  fate  of  St  Domingo.  The  liberated  Negroes^ 
fonning  the  great  minority,  will  eventually  refuse  to  work  for  their 
living,  they  will  ri.se  as  did  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo, -they  will  take 
possession  of  the  plantations,  and  allow  theiu  to  '^o  to  min  as  did  the 
Nc«^r<^es  in  St.  Domingo.  This  latter  island  would  now  be  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  decay,  were  it  not  for  the  great  luiinber  of  Mnlattoes  who 
form  the  dominating  population.  There  arc  prolnibly,  among  the 
Negro  population  in  Haiti,  a  number  of  Mandingoes,  Joloffe,  etc.,  who 
possess  considerable  aptitude  for  agriculture.*' 

-  Of  the  various  results  obtained  by  bis  method,  the  author  lays  some 
stress  upon  having  clearly  demonstrated  that  neither  culture  nor 
civilisation  would  exist  had  not  men  been  created  with  disparate 

*  Tlu8«  it  must  be  remcmboredj  was  written  nearly  iwentg^  years  ago. 
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mental  and  {dtyaical  capadties ;  in  ftot  tiie  author,  aa  he  talk  hb, 
oommenoed  hia  TBsearohea  with  the  followmg  queetiun :  Why  do  men 
live  in  political  and  civil  aooietiea  ?  The  ancient  philoaopheiB  anawered, 
becauae  man  ia  a  social  being.  But  the  question  atiil  remains :  Why 
are  men  social  beings!  the  answer  to  this  ia,  because  they  require  the 
help  of  each  other.  But  even  thia  reply  ia  insufficient^  for  it  may  be 
fiurther  asked  ^  Why  are  they  dependant  on  each  other's  hdipt  to  thia 
there  can  be  no  other  reply  than  this ;  because  spiritoally  and  bodily 
they  are  differently  endowed. 

Were  all  men  equal  in  mental  and  physical  energy,  they  would  be 
equally  poor  or  rich  ;  none  would  be  willmg  or  able  to  i^rve  another, 
for  every  man  would  be  everything  to  himself ;  men  would  thus  have 
remained  savages  without  any  culture  or  civillBation.  This  natimxl 
disparity  ia  not  merely  the  came  but  the  indi^aeiuable  eondiiion  of  all 
sodal  intercourse  and  of  labour. 

Our  author  lays  claim  to  originality,  both  in  conception  and  ezecu* 
tion.  We  confess  that,  apart  from  the  qiiadripartite  formalism  which 
pervades  the  whole  work,  and  which,  as  the  author  admits,  is  partly 
derived  from  Oken's  Phyno-phUomphyy  we  find  little  to  justify  these 
claims.  His  very  starting-point,  that  the  soul  is  the  architect  of  the 
body,  is  a  mere  revival  of  the  creative  idea  of  Plato,  the  impetum 
faciens  of  Hippooratee,  the  enteUchia  of  AristoUe,  the  archmu  of  Van 
Relmont,  the  anima  pUistica  of  Stahl,  and  nims  formaUmui  of  BIu- 
menbach.  The  assumption  is,  in  short,  an  anachronism,  as  it  ignores  all 
recent  researches  concerning  the  so-called  vital  force.  Nor  can  we  find 
any  originality  in  the  fundamental  idea  "that  tlic  instiiu-t  of  solf-prc- 
8€n'atiuu  is  tlie  root  of  all  human  offorts."  Dr.  Vollgratl'  nnist  have 
well  known  that  the  theory  of  self-pre8ervati<»n  lies  at  the  Itasis  of 
Herhart's  Put/i-hiilnff}/^  :in«l  that  his  "  selbstcrhaltungstricb "  dillers 
very  little  from  the  self-love  of  Helvetius. 

"  Si  It-mteretst  or  self-love,"  sjiys  Helvetius,  **  is  the  lever  of  all  our 
mental  activities.  Even  that  activity  which  ia  purely  intellectual, 
our  instinct  towards  the  accjuisition  of  knowledge,  our  form  of  ideas 
rctitti  npon  this  ;  a  system  of  ethics  wliich  does  not  involve  the  self- 
iuterebt  of  men,  or  which  makes  war  against  it,  must  n^iessarily 
remain  barren." 

It  appears  therefore,  to  us,  that  so  far  fnini  being  strictly  original 
the  whole  woriv  betrays  a  want  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  tlio 
anthor  :  for  at  every  step  he  appeals  to  a  number  of  authorities  iu 
support  of  his  position.  The  work,  in  fiict,  groans  under  the  weight 
of  a  mass  of  quotations,  culled  from  not  less  than  one  thousand  authors. 

But  although  wo  cannot  credit  the  author  with  the  merit  of  having 
discovered  any  primordial  principles,  we  are  in  justice  bound  to 
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admit  that  in  the  derelopmeBt  of  his  positiou  he  has  shown  IM  in- 
genuity. His  kaining  in  history  and  philosophy  is  multiftrious. 
With  genuine  Genuan  industry  he  has  oollectcd  a  larnro  amount  of 
infoimation  scattered  through  an  immense  number  of  books,  sjid  we 
can  readily  belieTe»  M  the  author  iniornis  ub,  that  the  work  is  the 
result  of  fifteen  years  labour.  Despite  the  hard  words  which  abound 
in  the  Ixtok,  the  style  is  throughout  perspicuous  if  not  graceful. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  author  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
his  task  of  creating  **a  synthetic  science  of  political  philosophy  founded 
upon  a  soientifio  ethnologioal  classification."  The  time  has  scarcely 
arrived  for  uniting  into  one  harmonious  whole  all  ^e  diversified  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  science  of  man.  Aajm  anthropology  the  work  is 
simply  a  failure,  the  results  obtained  being  not  at  all  in  proportion 
with  the  great  object  aimed  at.  In  physiology,  especially,  the  author 
is  not  up  to  the  mark.  Nt  vertheless,  despite  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  value  of  the  work  jis  a  text  book  of  anthnj[K)l(t!jy,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  owm*/  to  its  encyclopeedial  ciuntu'tor,  the 
\^ork  in  fully  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  Ubrarjr  of  every 
authropoloprist. 

Dr.  Voll^^rraH"  sccniH  also  to  biln  ur  under  an  incurable  Ancrlophobia. 
Some  of  Ids  tskctelies  of  the  ED<rlisii  chnrncter  arc  highly  aniusin).j 
from  their  very  absurdity.  There  are,  iiowever,  some  home  thrusts 
which  cannot  easily  be  parried.    Thus  he  tells  us  (p.  760)  : — 

"  The  present  aristocracy  of  England  is  mostly  an  ennobled  money 
aiistucracy,  whose  ancestors  had  by  industry  and  trade  acijuiix'd 
wealth  and  landed  property,  and  then  tuibumod  the  names  of  the  old 
Norman  nobility,  so  that  but  few  noble  families  can  trace  their  pedi- 
gree further  back  than  the  sizteenth  century.  The  pride  of  this  new 
aristocracy  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  look  down  upon  the 
in<lu8trial  classes  h  stiprcmely  ridiculcjus.  Bulwcr  ha.s  well  said  that 
in  England  to  be  jioor  is  to  |>o^s('s.s  no  virtue.  Money  is  in  England 
and  America  the  loadtstone  ;  and.  hence  it  is  that  theory  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  has  been  so  fully  developed  by  Adam  Smith. 

None  but  an  Englishnuui  could  have  so  deeply  penetrated  into 
the  myst^iy  of  wealth.  A  mere  philosophical  treatise  on  this  stibject 
would  have  met  with  no  success.  Whatever  is  not  attended  with 
practical  advantages  is  not  esteemed  in  England ;  hence  the  contempt 
for  speculative  philosophy  and  for  the  scholastic  profession  generally." 

In  the  intmduction  to  Etkmgnosy  the  author  recommends  scientific 
expeditions  for  the  advancement  of  anthropology,  in  the  following 

terms : —  • 

"England  alone  is  able  to  equip  and  protect  such  expeditions.  A 
scientifically  instructed  and  nu'thodically  conducted  ethnoloprical  ex- 
pedition woidd  be  more  advanta^reous  to  its  trade  and  industrv  than 
ail  private  undeitakings  of  this  kind  in  which  Englishmen  have 
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already  distinguished  themselves  iis  pioneers  in  geography  and  ethno- 
graphy. All  o\|jeditions  of  tliis  kind  are  sadly  in  want  of  scientific 
instnu  tious  and  thu  bupervision  of  a  central  institution.  The  millitms 
which  England  spends  on  Bibles  and  miiiaions  in  order  to  mitio  peoples 
of  inferior  grades  to  a  higher  oiTilisation,  would  be  more  effective  if 
tbej  were  applied  to  expeditions  for  inquiring  into  the  wants  of  the 
respeetiye  peoples  as  they  aotusllj  are." 

This  suggestion  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Dr.  ToUgraff,  eonsi- 
dering  that  it  was  thrown  out  in  1853,  before  anthropology  was 
much  cultivated  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  VoUgraiF  is  the  author  of 
numerous  important  works,  all  more  or  leas  crotchety.  His  chief 
work.  The  S^sUm  of  PraetiBal  PoliHct^  is  full  of  speculations.  In  one 
of  his  later  publi4!ations.  Die  Tduaehvn^  des  ^qsraetaUaHvtyttemB 
(The  illusions  of  the  representative  system),  he  endeavours  to  ebow 
that  the  representative  system  is  an  ungermaa"  institution,  not  at 
aU  adapted  to  the  Gennan  nations.  This  bold  assertion  greatly  excited 
the  ue  of  the  Marbuig  radical  students,  who  straightway  settled  the 
question  by  making  a  bonfire  with  their  professor's  books ;  foigetting 
that  they  were  thus  to  some  extent  illustrating  the  truth  of  their 
professor's  teachings. 

We  neither  think  better  nor  worse  of  the  author  because  of  this 
literary  auio-da-fS,  Many  better  books  have  experienced  the  same 
&te^  but  their  respective  authors  were  generally  in  advance  of  their 
age,  and  this  also  seems  to  be  the  case  of  Dr.  YoUgraff. 


DR.  LATHAM'S  WORKS.* 


The  (»ri;iinal  docuuients  wheiie(>  we  derive  our  anthropological  kiiow- 
\t"\'H;  of  the  races  of  man  are  scattered  through  an  enormous  mass  of 
Iwoks,  of  which  they  seldom  form  more  than  a  small  pail  dibtributed 
here  and  there  amidst  a  wilderness  of  other  matter.  It  is  so  heavy  a 
task  to  pick  out  from  liistories,  hooks  of  travel,  missionary  records,  etc., 
details  ixa  to  the  character  of  mccs,  that  anthropologiijtii  who  collect 
^nd  concentrate  such  knowledge,  do  most  vahiahlc  service  to  their 
science.  In  England,  Prichard's  Xatural  Histonj  of  Man,  and 
Physical  History  o/ Mankituly  Latham  s  Varitdcji  of  Man,  Pickering's 

*  Descriptive  Ethnology.  By  Ji  (r  T,?itham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.E.S.  2  vols. 
London  .  Van  Voorst.  1859.  EUntenU  of  ComjMrattve  Philology.  By  K.  (i. 
Lathaui,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  London :  Walton  and  Haber^.  1868. 
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Haceff  in  Germany,  Klcmm's  CnUurgeaehkhiey  and  Waltz's  AntJirO' 
pologify  now  in  process  of  translation  and  puMication  l)y  the  Anihtx)- 
pological  Society,  arc  amon^  tfle  principal  books  of  reference.  Tlic 
newer  anthropological  work  of  Dr.  Latham's  now  before  us,  his  Dt- 
scriptive  Ethnology ,  claims  a  place  ¥?ith  these  among  the  books  of  value 
to  the  working  student.  It  is  not  a  new  book,  but  such  books  in  the 
present  state  of  our  study  are  not  superseded,  like  novels,  by  newer 
comers.  It  will  probably  bo  useful  to  describe  shortly  its  plan  and 
character,  and  to  make  particular  mention  of  a  few  salient  points, 
which  will  interest  rr  i  lers  who  would  be  more  apt  to  refer  to  it 
under  particular  heads,  tlum  to  go  through  it  seriatim. 

Dr.  Latham  puts  together  a  mass  of  information  about  a  great 
variety  of  races  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  but  with  little  plan 
beyond  geograpliical  euiuneratiou,  and  with  little  attempt  to  do  more 
tlian  collect  and  di;i:est  facts.  He  uses  physiology-  to  sonic  extent  in 
making  out  the  cliaracter  of  tribes,  but  dcpeiidis  especially  upon  hin- 
guivge.  From  the  fallacy,  however,  of  taking  language  as  a  positive 
criterion  of  nvce,  few  writei's  arc  more  free,  ;nid  he  i)uts  this  matter 
in  several  passages,  which  are  wholesome  reading  foi*  tiiose  who  would 
be  likely  to  fall  into  the  very  prevalent  heresy  of  Buiisen  and  Priclmnl. 
"  The  blood  lineage,  pedigree,  genealogy,  descent,  or  atlinity,  is  the 
primary  ethnological  fact.  The  language  is  the  evidence  in  favoiu*  of 
it.  This  may  be  conclusive,  or  the  contrai-y.  It  is  rarely  conclusive 
when  it  stands  alone."  (Vol.  i,  p.  357.)  Speaking  of  the  question  of 
German  and  *Slavonic  nice  and  nati'mality,  he  makes  the  ])ei-tinent  re- 
mark, that  half  Germany,  if  r  I  d  luit  know  it,  is  "Slavonia  in  dis- 
guise." Much  to  the  same  j)urj><;f,c  are  his  remarks  on  the  Keltic 
race,  which,  as  he  points  out,  may  increase  in  America,  both  in  num- 
bers and  strength  of  blood,  by  the  marriage  of  Irish  or  pait  Irish 
settlers  with  new  immigrants  of  the  same  race,  while,  nevcrthelefiu^ 
this  Irish  blood  will  csury  no  Irish  language  with  it  at  all. 

"  In  this  way  the  Kelt  family,  a-s  tested  by  its  genealogy,  may  in- 
crease;  whilst,  as  tested  l)y  its  language,  it  may  fall  off.  Wh  itevor 
may  be  its  fate  iu  this  respect,  it  is  clear  that  its  outward  and  visible 
characters  have  not  only  a  decided  tendency  to  change,  but  that,  these 
being  lost,  little  is  left  but  an  abebuction.  Hence  the  Keltic  &mily, 
like  the  Negrian,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  fiunilv  of  a  diminishing 
am."  (VoLii,p.m) 

As  to  Dr.  Latham's  treatment  of  language  in  philological  evidence, 
we  cannot,  however,  speak  with  more  than  a  very  partial  approval. 
He  is  too  eaedly  content  with  comparing  very  short  vocabularies  of 
languages,  twenty  to  forty  words  for  instivnce,  and  deciding  by  their 
apparent  likeneus  or  unlikencss  whether  or  not  such  languages  are 
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allied.  Now  this  method,  it  is  true,  works  iu  many  iustoiices  veiy 
tolerably — better  than  it  deserres,  we  had  almost  said.  By  keeping  to 
one  series  of  words  for  comparLaon  he*  gets  at  leMt  a  Hair  aTorage^  and 

avoids  the  dangers  of  the  old  practice  of  oomparing  any  similar  words 
picked  out  through  the  whole  range  of  a  language,  which,  as  it  is  pos^iblu 
to  find  a  few  words  nearly  alike  in  almost  any  two  languages  in  the 
world,  led  of  course  to  absurdly  false  results.  \Vhere,  for  instance,  he 
compares  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  languages  of  a  tribe  North  of  tho 
Affghan  frontier,  tlio  Aimak,  with  ti  Mongol  huiguage,  the  Kalka,  and 
gives  the  names  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  one,  NiH-a,  koyar^  ghorban, 
dorbaiiy  tahun  ;  and  in  the  other,  ne<je^  khoyhi,  (/urha^  diirba,  tabu, 
(vol.  i.  p.  330),  there  is  hardly  any  iK)Ssible  room  for  doubting  tho 
real  connexion  of  the  two  languages.  Or  a<^^iin,  where  he  compaiX'S 
the  Singhalese  with  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  Hindustan  with  the  Maratlii, 
by  means  of  his  npecimen  vocabularj%  the  inference  would  hardly  be 
resisted  by  any  one  that  the  languages  in  question  were  closely  con- 
nected dialects.  But  in  Ruch  cnses,  why  could  ho  nut  Iiave  clinched 
the  argument  by  the  proper  and  necessary  appeal  to  grammatical 
similarity  ?  Yet  it  is  only  in  such  ca.ses  as  these  that  this  method 
really  answers  at  all.  Let  us  take  the  coni}  )are(l  vocabulary  of  the  Jurui 
of  the  Malayan  pcuiuaula,  where,  out  of  twenty  words,  five,  7we</,  *eye,' 
lilif/f  '  tongue,'  t&ju/j  *  hand,'  mitkukok  j  '  sun,'  buhin,  *  moon,'  are  like 
Malay,  the  rest  not  (vol.  ii,  p.  486)  ;  or  the  sixteen  wt»id  vocal ndary 
of  .Ubauiau  and  Romaic  (vol.  ii,  p.  2,>),  where  there  is  no  similarity 
at  all.  Such  a  comjiarison  proves  uuthing  to  8[)eak  of,  either  for  or 
against,  for  five  words  out  of  twenty  are  no  proof  ol  j  adical  coimexion, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  languaprcs  have  this  radical  cuauexiou 
which  mis?ht  fail  to  show  five  similar  words  in  the  twentv.  So  confident 
is  our  author,  however,  in  this  metbed  that  he  actiuilly  tnkes  the 
trouble  to  })rint  mu  clalK)rate  list  of  the  perceuti^^e  of  simibar  words  as 
counted  (»ut  of  Siamese,  Anamcse,  uud  a  number  of  other  vocabularies, 
fie  even  sj)eaks  of  the  Siughalese  as  being  "far  more  Sanskrit  tluiu 
either  the  Tanud  or  the  Mal:i\au,  a  iciuark  which  would  make  the 
very  hair  of  iin  ordinary  philologist  stand  on  end  with  horror,  at  the  idea 
of  the  relations  of  a  language  to  the  family  it  does  belong  to,  being  com- 
pared as  mere  matter  of  more  or  less  with  its  relations  to  a  family  it 
docs  not  belong  to  at  alL 

Among  the  physiological  data  which  Dr.  Latham  sets  down  in  his 
account  of  one  race  after  another,  is  a  series  of  details  of  the  trans- 
mission of  racial  peculiarity  which  has  so  much  anthropological 
interest,  that  we  give  an  abridgement  of  the  particulars  (Vol  i,  p. 
201),  whieh  Dr.  Latham  quotes  from  Mr.  Grawfurd  aa  to  tho  first 
generation^  and  from  Mr.  Yule  aa  to  the  second  and  third  Tho 
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grandfather,  Shiye'iuaoiig,  was  a  native  of  Laos ;  the  chief  of  the 
country  liad  given  him,  when  five  years  old,  to  the  King  of  Ava  as  a 
curiosity.  When  grown  up  he  was  of  ordinaiy  stature  (5  ft,  3^  in), 
slender,  rather  delicate,  and  fairer  in  complexion  than  ia  usual  among 
Burmese.  His  forehead,  cheeks,  eyelids,  and  nose  were  covered  with 
lank,  silky,  silver-grey  hair,  from  four  to  8  inches  long.  This  remark- 
al»lc  covering  extended  over  the  whole  body,  except  the  hands  ami 
feet,  ])oing  most  plentiful  over  tlie  spine  and  shoulders,  where  the  hair 
was  5  inches  long,  Init  more  scanty  elsewhere.  It  was  permanent. 
Althonirh  but  30  years  of  age,  Shive-maoiij?  looked  GO,  this  being  due 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  tectli.  He  had  iu  the  lower  jaw  but  five 
teeth,  namely,  the  four  incisors,  and  the  left  eaninc  ;  and  iu  the  upper, 
but  lour,  the  two  outer  ones  of  winch  }>artook  of  the  canine  form. 
The  molars  were  of  course  totally  wanting,  ^\^^at  should  have  been 
gum,  was  a  hard,  fleshy  ridge  ;  and,  judging  from  appeamuces,  tlu  re 
was  no  alveolar  process.  The  fuw  teeth  he  had  were  sound,  but  ratlier 
small ;  and  he  had  never  lost  any  from  disease.  He  stated  that  he  did 
not  shed  his  infantine  teeth  till  he  was  20  yeni-s  of  age,  the  time  of  his 
attiiining  his  full  physical  devclo}»mcnt,  when  they  were  succeeded,  iu 
the  usual  manner,  by  the  present  set.  He  also  exjjres.'sly  asserted  that 
lie  never  had  any  molars,  and  that  he  experienced  no  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  them.  This  hairy  man  had  good  features,  and  was 
intelligent  in  ndud.  At  birth,  his  earsalouc  were  covered  with  flaxen 
liair  2  inches  long,  that  on  the  rest  of  his  body  growing  afterwards. 
At  22,  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  four 
daughters.  The  first  and  second  died  young,  but  neither  in  them  nor 
in  the  third  was  there  any  ahnonn  il  l  I lamct eristic.  But  the  youngest 
wa.s  horn  witli  hair  on  the  cai-b  wIdi  h  ^.  ^.n  increased  all  over  the  body. 

Years  afterwards,  Mr.  Yule  eaiiied  on  the  de.scriptiou.  This 
daughter,  Maphons,  had  now  fully  developed  her  hairy  peculiarities, 
no  part  of  the  face  but  the  extreme  upper  lip  being  visible  for  long, 
hanging,  silky  hair.  In  spite  of  this  strange  skye-terrier  appearance, 
she  was  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  young  woman.  Her  husband  and* 
two  boys  oame  with  her,  the  elder  an  ordinary  child,  the  younger 
taking  the  &mily  charaoteiistics,  and  promising  to  represent  tins 
curious  race  of  "haiiy  orbits''  to  ike  third  generation.  His  mother's 
dental  peeuHority  comsponded  with  her  lather's  in  the  absence  of 
oanines  and  molars,  but  she  contrived  to  make  the  hard  ridge  of  the  ' 
beck  part  ci  the  gums  senre  to  chew  pawn  with,  like  her  neighboun. 

To  pass  to  questions  of  the  derelopiaent  and  degeneration  of  oivi- 
lisation,  serefal  interesting  &cts  and  alignments  on  these  olrjeots  are 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Latham.  He  looks  upon  oertain  of  the  lower 
laoes  as  outcasts,  physically  and  morally  degenerate,  and  compares. 
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for  instance,  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  witli  those  Tungus  of 
Siberia  whom  Ion  of  domestic  animals  has  thrown  down  at  onoe  in 
prosperity,  and  intho  scale  of  civilisation. 

"  Let  a  Timgiis  of  any  kind  live  in  a  steppe  or  a  wood  and  his 
habits  ai*e  modified.  T.ct  a  rich  man  become  poor,  and  ho 
on  foot  instead  of  driving  or  riding.  KniiuTi  fjivps  a  saddening 
and  sickening  account  of  a  poor  Tungus  and  lu^  daughter,  in  a 
lone  Irat,  desolate,  and  isolate.  They  had  simply  lost  their  cattle, 
and  hunted,  apart  from  their  fellows,  in  solitude.  A  Bushman  who 
has  lost  his  herds  is  a  Timgus  without  his  dogs,  reindeer,  or  hofses, 
and  the  history  of  an  afEictcd  family  in  the  Sonth  of  Africa  is,  mu- 
tatis mutandis,  the  history  of  au  afiiicted  iamily  iu  the  North  of  Asia." 
(Vol.  i,  p.  272.)  ' 

The  civilisation  of  that  most  remarkable  and  jx^cnliar  conntry, 
China,  Dr.  Latliam  maintains  with  considerai)Ie  fi>rce,  cannot  ju.stly 
claim  the  irmnensc  antiquity  which  ims,  indeed,  hvcn  recopiised  by 
later  ethnographers  as,  at  any  rate,  monstrously  exa;zgerated,  and  he 
moreover  sugiresta  the  denial  of  xtM  originality,  ascribing  it  in  great 
measure  to  contact  with  post-Cln-istian  civili.sation,  particularly  across 
Asia,  which  has  left,  in  tlie  often  noticed  resemblances  between  Budd- 
histic and  Ilonian  Catholic  ceromouies,  clear  traces  of  Nestoriau 
influence  iu  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  Witliout  going  hdly  into 
the  long  discussion  necessary,  we  think  tliat  Dr.  Latiiam's  view  has 
in  it  a  partisd  truth,  and  that  the  entire  iudcpeudance  of  Chinese  civi- 
li.-mtion  has  probably  been  put  too  strongly ;  but  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  its  very  peculiar  character,  its  possession  of  arts  su  foreiirn  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  of  making  cast-iron  kettles,  for  instance, 
wliich  only  date  frc»m  the  last  century  in  England,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  absence  in  Cliina  of  ai-ts  such  as  alphabetic  writing,  which 
they  would  luive  adojjted  from  abroad  had  they  l)ecn  a  people  prone 
to  adopt,  tend  in  two  ways  to  make  Chinese  civilisation  in  great 
measure  a  system  jter  se,  affected  to  a  considerable^  extent  (as  in 
Buddhism  and  it.s  belongings)  by  foreign  inliueuces,  but  uevertheless 
to  a  large  extent  peculiar  and  original. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  growth  and  decrciL'sc  in  human  civi- 
hsation,  the  following  passage,  with  which  we  conclude  oui'  remarks 
on  and  samples  of  Dr.  Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology,  is  not  only  a 
good  sj)ecimen  of  his  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  style,  but  conveys 
a  piece  of  practical  advice,  which,  though  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
much  good  work  which  has  really  been  done,  and  grossly  exaggerates 
the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge,  is  ueyertheless,  we  are  sorry  to  admit, 
a  good  deal  to  the  purpose. 

Now,  althougli  all  inquirers  admit  that  creeds,  languages,  and 
soeial  eonditions,  present  the  phenomena  of  growth,  the  opinions  as 
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to  the  rate  of  snch  growths  arc  varied — and  none  are  of  much  value. 
Tliis  18  because  the  ])articular  iudiu  tioii  required  for  the  formation  of 
anything  better  than  a  mere  impression  hns  yet  to  he  undertaken — 
tiU  wlieu  one  man's  guess  is  as  good  as  anutlier'tt.  Tiie  age  of  a  tree 
may  be  redLoned  from  its  oonoentric  rings,  but  the  age  of  a  language, 
a  doctrine  or  a  polity,  has  neither  bark  like  wood,  nor  teeth  like  a 
hone,  nor  a  register  like  a  child.     (VoL  ii»  p.  322.) 

To  turn  now  to  Dr.  Latham's  ElemenU  of  Comparaii»e  PkUohgyy 
we  may  deaeribe  this  book  shortly  and  effectually,  by  saying  that  it  is 
what  the  author  himself  Intimates^  in  the  first  page  of  his  piefiuse, 
that  is,  an  eipansion  and  continuation  of  Adelung's  MiUmdaltea, 
This  accounts  at  once  for  its  merits  and  its  faults.  It  contains  infor- 
mation about  a  great  variety  of  little  known  languages,  but  the 
method  by  which  they  are  handled  is  now  behind  the  times.  The 
best  way  in  which  we  can  treat  the  work  is  to  set  before  our  readers 
a  fern  points  which  haye  most  struck  us  among  its  contents. 

Among  Dr.  Latham's  remarks  on  the  general  piidciples  of  philology, 
we  may  notice  him  taking  such  phrasee  as  cotoVm,  Je  Paime,  and 
pointing  out  that  it  is  only  by  what  he  fairly  calls '  printer's  philology,* 
that  these  phrases  are  cut  in  pieces  by  the  apostrophe,  whereas,  if  left 
to  themselTes  in  spoken  language  they  would  have  become  eaumples 
of  what  we  call  incorporating  or  polyi^thetio  words  when  we  meet 
with  them  in  the  languages  of  American  savages  (p.  520).  On  the 
next  page  he  refers  to  the  view  that  similar  gnmimatical  plienomena 
turn  up  again  and  again  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  the 
most  varied  otrsumstances. 

*^  The  doctrine,  then,  that  the  differences  in  grammatical  structure 

arc  ditferences  of  clet^ree  rather  than  of  kind,  and  that  there  is  nnthinj^ 
in  one  language,  which  citlier  as  a  fragment  or  a  rudiment,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  another,  is  contravened  by  nothin£^  from  America." 

Dr.  Latham  dues  not  believe  in  the  extreme  anti(jinty  of  the  Chinese 
lan<i:uage,  as  represented  by  its  oldest  knowu  books.  He  thinks  the 
dialect  would  have  chanjjed  mure  in  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  as  the 
thousands  of  years  claimed  for  the  antitpiity  of  those  early  documents. 

"  The  difi'ereiicc  lietwecn  the  Mandarin  of  to-dav,  and  the  oldest 
classiual  Chinese  is  (roughly  speaking)  the  difference  of  two  centuries, 
rather  than  two  millmtniums — ^assuming,  of  course,  anything  like  an 
ordinary  rate  of  change."  (P.  60.) 

This  is  of  course  mere  guess-work,  but  still  it  is  worth  oonaderation. 
From  a  similar  point  of  view,  Dr.  Latham  discusses  the  language  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  puts  veiy  pertinently  the  three  alter- 
natives by  which  he  would  seek  to  account  for  the  fad  of  the  almost 
absolute  philological  identity  of  the  Hebrew  language  of  those  non- 
Chaldee  books  which  are  held  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  canon,  and 
those  to  which  a  date  later  by  hundreds  of  years  is  assigned.  They 
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may,  he  says,  have  boon  brought  up  to  Uie  modem  standard  of 
lau^agc,  when  from  time  to  time  they  were  transcribed,  as  has  been 
done  with  old  EInglish  compouiioiia.  Or  the  newer  writings  may  haTO 
been  written  upon  the  model  of  the  old,  jiurt  as  Cioeronian  Latin  is 
written  by  late  ItaUana.  Or  the  language  may  have  held  on  for  agea 
with  ezoeptionally  Uttle  alteration,  aa  baa  been  the  caae  with  the 
loelaadie.  Thia  queation  is  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  in  Biblical 
critioimn ;  for,  unices  one  of  theae  alternatives  has  r^ly  taken  effect, 
the  similarity  of  the  language  of  the  various  Hebrew  books  of  the 
canon  muat  bring  their  timea  of  compoaition  mnch  doaer  together 
than  ia  commonly  Bupposed. 

Among  the  maaa  of  compared  vocabularies  of  which  Dr.  Latham's 
work  is  fiiS,  we  may  select  one  of  especial  interest  to  the  student  of 
human  races,  that,  namely,  which  shows  the  close  connexion  between 
the  languages  of  the  Guanches  of  the  Canaty  Idands  (Lanoerotta  and 
Fuerteventura)  and  the  Shelluh  of  the  African  continent  (P.  541 ). 


Barley 

temasin 

tumzeon 

Sticks 

tezzezes 

tezezorat 

I'alm-tree 
I'otticoat 

tagioasto 
takoysa 

taffinast 
taSinyat 

Water 

ahemon 

amen 

Priest 

i^ycag 

nikoor 

Temple 

ftlmof»aren 

talmofTjiren 

House 

tamoyanteen 

tigameen 
tamonxen 

Hog 

tawaeea 

Green  fig 

orchormaaa 

akermaae 

Sky 

Xountaia 

tigot 
tneaer  ' 

turot 
awaar 

Valley 

adeyhaaum 

douwsauui 

To  those  who  deny  the  validity  of  the  existing  evidence  far  what  is 
called  the  Aiyan  theory,  which  deduces  most  European  languages  in 
quality  fh)m  some  lost  tongue,  most  nearly  represented  by  the  existing 
Sanskrit,  and  in  space  from  some  re^non  of  Asia,  Dr.  Latham  offers  an 
aiyument  from  what  he  considers  the  tnsufficienqy  of  the  evidence. 
He  thinks  (\\  Cll)  that  there  is  indeed  more  presumption  that  Sans- 
krit came  from  Europe,  and  (p.  60 1 )  thatOrcek  is  indigenous  in  Southern 
Europe.  He  honestly  admits,  however,  that  he  has  not  work  i  ovA 
the  evidence  on  which  the  Sanskritists  base  their  views.  If  any 
student  who  has  really  mastered  this  evidence,  and  can  prove  that 
he  has  done  so,  will  then  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
believers in  the  Arytm  theory,  be  will  certainly  make  a  aenaatiou  in 
the  philological  world.  Merely  to  say,  however,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  spend  the  time  and  labour  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  evidence,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  Sanskritists  arc  all 
wrong,"  is  a  fair  way  of  stating  an  author's  view,  but  is  liardly  likely 
to  produce  much  effect  on  the  external  world. 
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Thsrb  is  no  sciflntifio  expedition,  which  oonld  be  undertaken  witiun 
the  Rusaian  empiie,  whioh  would  be  reoeived  with  greater  favour  by 
Europe  at  huge,  and  would  have  as  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
our  own  country,  than  an  expedition  having  for  its  main  object  the 
study  and,  if  poeaible,  the  geographioal  determination  of  the  traces  of 
the  earliest  immigrations  of  peoples,  and  their  diflferent  degrees  of 
civilisation,  and  how  fiur  thesQ  have  still  been  ]neaerved  on  the  Russian 
BoiL   It  is  not  intended  to  searah  for  firesh  written  documents,  either 
Ibr  comparison  or  for  the  enriGhmeut  of  authenticated  historical  re- 
cords.   For  this  object,  much  has  abeady  been  effected  under  the 
reign  of  the  late  Emperor  NichokB ;  and  researches  in  this  direction 
are  still  being  continued.   Ttio  prehistoric  times  of  the  human  specica, 
for  which  there  exist  no  other  documents  than  tlie  relics  of  man  him- 
self preserved  in  the  soil,  his  implements  and  industrial  products,  will 
form  the  subjects  for  inquiry.    Many  highly  instructive  discoveries 
have,  as  regards  primitive  times,  recently  been  made  in  various  parts  of 
Western  Europe.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
results  obtained,  there  have  been  found  in  Switzerland,  and  recently  also 
in  other  countries,  vestiges  of  human  habitations  in  the  mud  of  lakes, 
containing  relics  of  throe  difTerent  lundsof  cereals,  of  domestic  animals 
(cattle,  swine,  sheep,  dogs),  of  many  species  of  wild  animals  (game), 
also  webs,  and  implements  made  of  stone  or  bones.    In  Western 
Switzerland,  there  have  been  found  in  the  lakes  various  bronze 
o^ects,  wliich  are  not  met  with  in  the  eastern  cantons,  and  thus  indi- 
cate a  more  recent  state  of  civilisation.    In  Denmark  are  found  large 
heaps  of  oyster  and  other  shells,  which  lie  scattered  on  the  coast,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  were  considered  as  havlnrj  been  thrown  ashore 
by  the  sea.    These  heaps  are  found  to  contain  st«»ne  implements,  hut 
none  made  of  metal ;  bones  of  wild  animals  tirtihcially  split  open  by 
the  iiand  of  man,  but  no  bones  of  doniestic  animals  excepting  those  of 
the  do^.    la  short,  tliere  were  found  in  tliese  shell-nvounds,  some 
])eing  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  refuse  of  meals  ;  hence  they 
were  called  kitchen -refuse.    We  here  perceive  the  traces  of  an  early 
uncivilised  condition  of  man,  in  which  he  knew  not  the  use  of  metals, 

*  "  Proposal  for  the  Equipment  of  Anthropological  Expeditions  into  tho 
Interior  of  tlie  Boarian  Bmpizo^',  bj  K.  E.  von  Baor.  Tiaiialated  from 
the  BttSfllwi  de  VAcadfmie  ImpMI*  def  StimcM  d4  51.  PHer^rg,  Una.  rii. 
1866. 
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pofflKnaed  90  domeatio  animala,  excepting  periiapB  the  dog,  and  sup- 
ported  himself  V>y  the  chase  or  by  fishing.  Neither  textures  nor  the 
remains  of  habitations  belonging  to  this  primitive  period  have  as  yet 
been  found.  '  In  some  districts  of  France,  and  hitely  also  in  England, 
there  have  been  found,  in  beds  not  belonging  to  recent  formations — 
namely,  in  the  diluTium  of  geologista— quarts  and  flint  implements, 
apparently  nidely  shaped  by  the  hand  of  man.  No  remains  of  human 
bones  were  found,  nor  any  finished  art  objects.*  The  assumption  is, 
that  these  flints  have  been  worked  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  such  forms 
are  not  produced  by  nature,  but  that  the  period  of  their  fSftbrication  is 
so  remote,  that  even  the  hardest  parts  of  the  human  body  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  fay  time.  There  were  further  found  in  several  re- 
^ons,  in  caves  subsequently  dosed  by  geological  processes,  so  that 
they  were  inaccessible  to  atmospheric  air,  human  bones  associated 
with  those  of  antediluvian  tmimala^  such  aa  the  mammoth  and  similar 
gigantic  previously  thought  to  have  been  extinct  before  the 

•  appearance  of  man. 

Thus,  in  short,  the  history  of  the  human  iqieoies  has  been  extended. 
It  is  now  acknowledged  that,  even  in  such  parts  of  Europe  now  con- 
sidered the  most  civilised,  man  was  for  a  long  period  in  as  low  a  state 
of  culture  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Australia,  New  Guinea,  the  inte- 
rior of  North  and  South  America,  when  first  discovered  by  Europeans. 
Nevertheless,  mich  sparse  discoveries,  separated  in  time  and  spac^ 
are  as  yet  insufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  a  general  history  of  European 
humanity  before  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  above 
all  things  desirable  to  ascertain  what  contrilmtions  to  the  history  of 
prehistoric  times  Russia  may  afford.  The  celebrated  antiquary  Wor- 
saae,  who  has  taken  so  large  a  share  \n  the  researches  concming  the 
prehistoric  times  of  Denmark,  had  already  some  years  ago  determined 
to  visit  Russia  for  this  express  purpose,  but  was  prevented  by  accept- 
ing an  honourable  appointment  in  his  own  country. 

In  order  better  to  indicate  what  may  bo  expected  ftom  the  Russian 
empire,  we  must  bo  permitted  to  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  AcndcniT,  prefatory  to  the  Russian  translation  of 
Woraaae's  work  on  northern  antiquities. 

"  Accidental  discoveries  have  only  yielded  individual,  not  con  n  ted 

indications.  A  more  connected  insight  into  the  primitive  condition 
of  the  European  peoples,  was  only  obtained  \v]iei)  nuvtiy  finds  from 
prehistoric  times,  in  diti'ercnt  places,  were  coni})ureti,  and  when  not 
merely  the  objects  were  pretierved,  but  all  couditiuus  under  which 
they  were  found  were  closely  examined  and  described.    By  doing  so, 

♦  (Note  in  original.)  This  applies  only  to  1862;  for  in  1868  were  fbimd 
in  these  beds  some  teeth,  and  the  half  of  a  human  lower  jaw. 
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we  were  enabled  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  sepulchres,  and 
to  recognise  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  diffsrant  peoples,  who 

have  succeeded  each  other ;  for  the  form  of  the  crania  varies  mueh. 
Then  only  conM  the  followinsf  cpK  sfions  be  misod  ;  T^y  what  means 
have  the  iuhabitanttt  of  Eiir()[)e,  and  especially  of  tlic  north,  supported 
themsel  ves  1  At  what  periods  have  they  lived  solely  on  the  products  of 
nature,  and  when  did  thejr  cany  on  agriculture  said  cattle-breeding  I 
Which  peoples  introduced  the  art  of  fusing  metals,  and  who  l^rought 
with  them  the  art  of  woikmg  ironi  It  is  easily  conceivable^  that 
replies  to  these  questions  can  only  be  gradually  forthcoming,  as  we 
can  on!}'  question  dumb  witnesses,  and  timt  these  mn  onlv  Lrive  fmg- 
montary  answers,  inasmuch  as  every  thing  not  of  the  most  solid  mate- 
rial hita  been  destroyed  by  time. 

'*In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  also  in  Mecklenburg,  such  researches 
have  zealously  been  carried  on.  In  Copenhagen  a  laige  museum  of 
northern  antiquities  has  been  formed,  imder  the  able  direction  of 
Thomson.  Tii  traversing  the  nnmcrons  npartments,  where  everything 
is  preserved  relating  to  the  enrlicst  culture,  do^Ti  to  the  aii^  iimdnrts 
of  the  middle  ages,  we  me,  as  it  were,  passing  before  us  the  iiistory  of 
these  jMirts.  Both  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  the  conviction  has 
gained  ground  that  the  prehistoric  time  of  these  countries  must  be 
divided  into  three  chief  periods — the  stone-,  the  bronze-,  and  the  iron- 
age.  In  the  first  period  were  employed  only  implements  of  stone 
and  bones,  or  wood  fastened  with  bast  or  leather  thongs.  In  the 
second  period  appear  the  more  easily  workable  metals,  specially  gold, 
which  was,  however,  always  rare  and  costly,  and  copper  allo^xd  with 
other  metals — ^with  tin  in  Denmark,  and  in  other  parts  with  sine ; 
this  alloy  Is  called  bronze.  In  the  third  period  appears  iron,  con- 
verted, on  account  of  its  hardness,  into  weapons,  loiives,  axes,  and 
Other  objects,  and  which  supplanted  bi-onze.  These  periods,  though 
assumed  more  than  twenty-five  years  hl'o,  are  still  recognised,  not- 
withstandiii;;  that  it  is  now  shewn  that  these  ages  arc  not  so  sliarjily 
demarcatt'd  as  was  formerly  believetl ;  inasmuch  m  ntoue  weapons 
were  not  immediately  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  rarity  and  costli- 
ness  of  iron  implements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  shewn 
that  these  three  chief  periods  admit  of  subdivisions.  Thus  polished 
stone  implements  come  much  later  in  use  than  such  as  are  rudely 
hewn,  and  made  in  tlie  earliest  period  of  flint." 

"  \\'hence  the  ails  to  work  the  various  metals  immignited,  and 
whence  came  the  various  cereals  and  domestic  animals,  is  as  yet  un- 
decided. The  cautious  Danes  and  Swedes  are  not  inclined  io  ascribe 
this  progress  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  their  country,  but  to 
later  immigrations.  That  this  later  oivilisation  proceeded  from  Asia, 
is  rendered  prol)aMe  Ity  linguistic  rcscnrcbes,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
finds  in  sepulchres.  But  whence  canje  tiie  immignitions,  can  only  bo 
determined  after  the  relics  of  the  past  iiave  in  other  coxmtries  been  as 
carefully  examined  afi  in  the  Scandinavian  North.  They  have,  how- 
ever, now  commenced  to  inirsue  such  researches,  especially  ni  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  flermany.  Russia,  where 
smoe  Kanunsm's  time  the  historical  records  of  our  country  have  been 
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Studied  wtth  io  miuli  i6al»  baa  aa  yet  taken  Uttle  mtereet  in  the 
earliest  period,  whieh  cannot  be  reached  by  written  documeDta. 
Althoa^  many  kurffons  (graves)  have  been  opened  in  the  Buaeisn 

empire,  and  many  reports  published  on  them,  they  have  not  been 
viewed  from  a  common  stand-point  ;  nnr  do  wc  possess  a  f^cncral  col- 
lection of  the  dincovered  prehistoric  objects.  Such  articlus,  moreover, 
unleb8  they  consist  of  preciuiLs  metals,  are  frequently  not  considered 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  nor  placed  in  a  public  collection^  nor  de^ 
Bignated  by  names.  And  yet  foreigners,  who  earnestly  endeavour  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  efurliest  history  of  the  human  qieciea,  are 
moat  anxioiiH  to  obtain  information  from  Russia,  hecansr  there  must 
be  found  many  rtMule  by  which  the  earliest  eivihsatiou  had  been  intn)- 
duced.  It  is  clear  that  till  immigrations  from  Asia  to  Europe,  which 
did  not  proceed  by  way  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  or  the  Uellcspout 
nnd  the  Dardanellee,  which  could  only  have  been  effected  by  boats, 
must  have  paaaed  through  most  of  tJie  countries  now  forming  the 
Russian  empire.  Thus,  to  mention  only  one  instance,  attention  has 
long  since  been  drawn  to  the  circumstance  tliat  in  the  old  so-called 
Tschudes  shafts  and  Tsehtides-gravcs,  metal  objects  belonging  to  an 
early  period  have  been  foiutd.  The  cunuection  of  these  facts  with  the 
mtioduotion  of  metals  into  Western  Europe,  aa  well  as  the  period  to 
which  the  Tsohudi  tombs  belong,  can  only  be  determined  by  com* 
paring. a  series  of  discoveries  of  this  kind.  The  following  instance 
will  show  how  instnictivc  must  be,  for  Western  Europe,  observations 
gathered  in  the  extensive  area  of  tlie  Russian  empire.  In  Celtic 
graves,  tiiere  are  frerinentlv  found  bronze  implements  having  the  form 
of  a  little  spiide,  about  the  use  of  which  conflicting  opinions  were  given. 
These  questionable  implements, called  'celts*,  occur  also  in  theTiidmdech 
graves ;  but  there  they  are  not  of  cast  bronze,  but  of  copper.  We 
now  learn,  from  our  zealous  traveller  Mr.  Iladde,  that  in  the  far  west 
of  Siberia  an  exactly  similar  implement  is  at  present  in  use  to  dig  up 
lily-bulbs." 

**  It  is,  therefore,  a  debt  of  honour  which  Russia,  now  belonging  to 
the  states  where  science  is  cultivated,  is  bound  to  pay,  by  a  profound 
study  of  its  antiquities.  The  interest  in  the  past  of  Russia,  though 
no  longer  merely  national,  but  embracing  humanity  at  large^  will  be- 
come more  general  when  the  results  of  the  enterprises  of  otiier  peoples 
in  the  same  field  will  be  better  known,  by  which  the  classification  and 
denomination  of  the  objects  found  in  our  country  will  be  facilitated." 

Three  years  will  probably  suiBco  to  enable  nunifiod  expeditions  to 
collect  valuable  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  early  immi> 
grations  of  peoples,  and  their  degree  of  culture. 

The  membets  of  such  expeditions  should  bo  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  researches  of  Western  Europe  in 
relation  to  the  prehistoric  records  of  humanity.  They  should  also 
carefully  study  all  the  reports  relating  to  the  opening  of  kurgiuis  in 
Russia,  and  thus  oVitain  hinta  for  further  researches;  they  should 
personally  examine  these  kuigans^  of  which  it  is  only  known  that  they 
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arc  very  ancient,  and  belong  to  diftercnt  peri^Kln.  Tlu  v  shouM  also 
oijen  such  gnivcB  as  greatly  difler  from  cjich  other,  DuriiiL,'  tin;  tirst 
journey,  which  we  shall  look  upou  iui  merely  one  of  preHminai'v  in- 
spection, inquiries  should  Imj  instituted  a«  retrards  recent  excavations, 
and  existing  collections  which  hhouKl  be  cxaniined.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  l>€  incjuired  into  whether  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  tmces 
are  found  of  human  habitations,  or  other  relics  of  himian  industry. 
Such  explorations  nnist  be  pu&hed  to  the  extreme  bouudary  of  the 
so-called  Tjichudcii  graves. 

When  this  preliminary  exploration  sliall  have  funiislied  us  with 
some  indications  as  to  the  pru]>er  directions  and  other  ])oiuts,  then 
only  will  it  be  advisable  to  sketeh  ont  special  pLuia  fur  sending  expe- 
ditions;  one,  for  instance,  to  the  flat  eo i  nit  ry  south  of  the  Unil  ;  a 
second  to  the  depressions  between  these  muuntains  near  .Ickatherin- 
burg;  and  perhaps  a  third  across  the  Crimea  to  Tanian  and  the  Ponto- 
Caspian  steppes ;  for  these  three  roads  will  probably  prove  to  htive 
been  the  three  chief  gates  of  immigration.  In  all  directions  must 
kurgans  be  opened,  as  well  as  flat  graves,  which  arc  known  to  the 
people.  The  finds  ahoold  be  well  preserved,  and  the  oouditiou  of  the 
graves  Bhould  be  mmutely  described  and  properly  delineated.  Tho 
subsequent  oompariaon  of  these  finds  cannot  Mi  to  kad  to  oertain 
results. 

It  is  essentially  requisite  that  such  researehes  should  be  made  soon, 
and  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan ;  for  in  various  parts  of  the 
countiy  there  are  constantlj  kurgans  and  other  graves  opened,  but 
without  the  requisite  circumspection,  and  the  publication  of  details, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result 

These  expeditions  will  slso  have  opportunities  for  ethnogniphical 
observations  relating  to  the  present  period,  and  may  thus  either 
rectify  or  furnish  supplements  to  the  recent  works  of  Pauly, 
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TaBauthoTt  Mr.  BaineBy  trovelled  from  WalviBoh  Bay,  on  the  weat  coast 
of  Africa,  to  the  Victoria  fidls  of  the  Zambesi  River,  in  company  with 
Mr.  James  Chapman,  a  former  friend,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
traveUing,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conntiy,  and  the  language 
of  the  natives  Mr.  Raines  had  also  travelled  for  many  years  in  Africa 
and  North  Australia,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  artist  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone's expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  and  the  Portugueee  territories  on  the 
east  coast  Leaving  this  in  1859,  he  returned  to  Cape  Town,  and  on 
recovering  from  a  sevm  illness,  sailed  for  Walvifich  Bay,  which  he 
reached  on  the  2dth  of  March,  1861,  and  proceeded  up  the  country  to 
join  his  fellow  traveller,  (who  had  stirted  some  months  previously) 
in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  fh>iii  west  to  east ;  tlicir  intention 
Wmg  to  tnivel  to  the  Zambesi  to  some  point  holowthe  Victoria  Falls, 
with  the  land  equipage  belonging  to  Mr.  Cbapman,  and  then  to 
descend  the  river  in  boats  constructed  of  copper  by  Mr.  Bainos, 
ca{)ablc  of  being  used  eitlier  singly,  cm*  when  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
admitted,  side  by  side,  with  a  roomy  deck  between  them,  Uke  the 
South  Sea  double  canoes. 

Fever  and  fiunine,  and  tlie  death  of  many  of  the  native  attendants, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  latter  portion  of  tlir  intended 
journey,  and  to  return  at  a  time  when  they  liad  hoped  their  dilh- 
oulties  were  almost  overoome,  nn  !  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  could 
have  commenced  their  voyage  down  the  Zambesi. 

The  journal,  written  under  all  the  disadvantages  incitiental  to  such 
an  expedition,  where  the  travellers  hiu\  to  work  at  every  laborious 
occupation  that  came  to  hand,  passed  through  tlic  press:  wliile  the 
author  was  still  absent  in  Africa;  and  it  is  chieHy  from  the  preface 
written  l»y  his  aired  and  widowed  mother,  on  whom  devolved  nearly 
all  tlie  lalx)ur  of  the  revision,  that  we  gather  the  foregoing  deUiils. 

Tlio  (Ire^iry  beach  at  Walvisch  Bay  overflowed  at  spring  tides,  so 
that  no  hn!i<!e  can  be  erected  s;ive  on  an  embankment  previously 
niised,  surnumded  by  shifting  mmd  hills,  and,  exceptincr  the  beauty 
.snpply  nfi'urdeil  by  the  Sand  Fountain,  four  miles  distant,  utterly 
destitute  of  fresh  water;  is  fre<iueuted  ouiy  bv  a  feu  Namaqua  Hot- 
tentots, who,  oil  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  come  down  to  earn  a  little 
tobacco  or  other  articlcb,  by  carrying  up  the  caigo  to  the  store  house, 

•  Eriylorations  in  South-West  Africa.    Longman  Bad  Co.,  1866.    2^  ViC' 
toria  FaU$  of  tlu  Zambui.   Day  and  £k>ii,  1966. 
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or  to  assist  the  fishsimsik  in  deanmg  and  preserving  the  produoe  of 
their  labour,  or,  perhaps,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  themselves; 
the  ridier  mounted  on  their  oxen— ^  hunting  buffaloes  in  the  reeds 
of  the  Swakop  river,  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward ;  and  the  poorer 
hy  spearing  with  a  shaipened  stick  or  gemsboks  horn,  the  sting  rajs 
and  sand  sharks  in  the  shallow  waters  of  t&e  lagoon. 

The  native  costume  of  these  people  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  scanty, 
but  the  garments  of  softened  leather,  and  omamenta  of  bristly 
coloured  beads,  hamonise  with  their  yellowish  brown  skins,  and  it 
seems  a  question  whether  their  appearances  much  improve  by  the 
adoption  of  civilised  clothing,  particularly  when,  08  is  often  th(^  ( ase, 
the  latter  h  merely  some  cast  off  ng,  pertinaciously  worn  tiU  its 
condition  is  perfectly  indescribable. 

As  the  Narip  Desert  is  passed,  and  the  village  of  Otjimbengue 
reached,  we  come  more  frequently  in  contact  with  the  Damaras,  cr 
more  properly,  TTeroro,  a  pai^toml  race,  who,  driven  from  their  home 
in  the  interior,  (perhaps  on  the  Zambesi  Ix^low  the  falls)  by  some  of  the 
Gcmtinual  tribal  wars,  emigrated  Vx.ltlly,  defending  their  cattle  as  they 
passed  to  the  west  coast,  in  latitude  between  IS'^and  20°;  then  turning 
south,  occupied  the  country  down  to  the  Swakop  river,  driving  out 
the  Topaaars  or  aboriginal  Namaquas,  and  the  Haukoin,  a  black  race 
with  language  much  resemblincr  the  Hottentot,  and  now  commonly, 
thonp^h  improperly  called  Berg  Damaras.  Farther  and  farther  still 
they  were  spreading  southward  till  the  Topnaar  Nauiaqnas  in  despair 
entreated  tlie  assistance  of  Jonkcr  AtVicaner  and  liis  tribe,  wlio  with 
their  boi-ses  and  hre-arms,  not  only  ehecked  the  torrent  of  iuviiision, 
but  subsequently  plundered  many  villau'ca  of  the  Damaras,  imder  cir- 
cumistanceb  of  the  most  revolting  Vmrbarity. 

The  men  of  the  Damaratribc  are  tall  and  well  formed,  though  per- 
liajis  not  equal  to  the  KafUi-s ;  their  native  dress  is  pictiuesque,  the 
chief  pecularity  being  a  waist  belt,  eonsistingof  a  coil  of  many  fathoms 
of  small  leatheni  cord,  in  which  are  stuck  the  kecries  or  knobbed  clubs, 
or  other  weapons  ;  theii'  wovlly  hair  matted  into  threads  with  grease 
and  red  clay,  is  parted  in  the  centre,  and  hangs  jnofiisely  on  either 
side,  iilmoat  iaiparting  a  feminine  appeanince  to  the  utherwiiie  manly 
features  ;  a  cockle  shell  worn  upon  the  foreliead  ;  the  weapons  are 
broad  thin  bladed  assegais,  the  clu)»  j»revionsly  mentioned,  and  occuiiiou- 
ally  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  former  ol  u  hich  is  converted  into  a  musical 
instniment  by  taking  the  string  between  their  teeth,  and  tinkling  it 
with  a  small  twig  or  str.iw. 

The  three  eared  bonnet  worn  by  the  women,  and  their  belt  or 
bodice  laboriously  formed  of  small  disks  of  ostrich  egg  shells  strung 
like  buttons  upon  leather  thongs,  arc  also  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
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tlifi  peeuliar  Baiidal^  the  wcHa  of  which,  Instead  of  beizig  eat  aa  in  other 
tribes  to  the  jahape  of  the  foot,  pfojeots  in  points  two  inohea  or  more 
beyoud  the  toe  and  heeL 

Their  huts  are  of  the  mdestifdescription,  and  little  or  no  care  la 
taken  to  render  them  water-proof,  the  inhabitanta  preferring  rather 
to  risk  the  drenching  of  the  short  rainy  season,  than  to  take  this  ap- 
pfireiitly  superfluous  trouble. 

Their  food  is  generally  the  roots  gathered  froiji  the  veldt,  or  the 
sweet  ^im  of  the  mimosa,  with  the  milk  of  their  cattle,  and  rarely  the 
flesh  <^  such  as  may  be  sknghtered  on  great  occasions;  but  those 
who  were  employed  by  the  mining  company  were  allowed  five  pounds 
of  meat  daily,  and  otliers  living  near  the  mission  stations  have  begun 
to  cidtivate  a  little  com  in  the  broad  sandy  bed  of  the  Swakop  river. 

The  Africaner  and  other  Namaqua  tribea  Uving  near  have  for  the 
most  part  adopted  the  clotluug  and  weapons  of  civilised  life  and  not 
only  coarse  cotton  shirts,  duifel  or  moleskin  jackets  and  trousers,  wide- 
awake hats  and  common  muskets  are  sought  for.  l^^^t  traders  are  asked 
tor  superior  clothing,  and  rifles  of  the  best  possible  description. 

The  chief  wealth  of  these  people  being  also  in  their  cattle,  the 
danger  of  infection  from  liuig  sickness  was  a  serious  consideration,  and 
they  allowed  no  suspected  oxen  whatever  to  approach  the  drinking 
places,  and  even  insisted  on  all  the  gear  belonging  to  the  wagons 
being  well  washed,  tarred,  and  rolled  upon  the  mmd  to  free  it  from 
taint.  With  these  necessary  regulations  of  coui-«e  tlie  tnivellers  cheer- 
fully complied,  great  as  was  the  inconvenience  entailed  by  tlicm — 
though  not  without  an  occasional  mnnnur,  at  the  semi  civilised  legis- 
lators who  hesitate  not  to  break  the  laws  when  convenient  to  them- 
selves, and  cast  •  the  blame  of  their  own  indiscretions  upon  their 
visitors. 

The  bushmeu  of  the  desert  seem  to  have  })een  nither  superior  to 
the  specimens  of  the  same  race  fonnd  on  the  borders  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  they  were  tVeijuently  from  five  to  tive  and  alialffeet  in  hei^'ht, 
and  in  excejitional  cases  even  taller  ;  the  skin  was  of  a  rich  h^^ht  brown, 
the  limbs  well  formed,  and  but  for  the  enormous  adipose  development 
behind,  and  the  corresjwnding  protuberance  in  front,  their  figure  was 
generally  good.  Their  clothing  consisted  only  of  a  three-comered  piece 
of  skin,  two  auLdes  of  which  were  tucked  in  front  into  the  l»e]t  or 
small  thoHL',  tied  round  the  loins,  while  the  thini  liitchcd  up  behind 
and  frequently  left  to  retain  its  place  by  muscular  action  alone, 
occupied  so  exactly  the  position  of  a  tail,  that  it  may  perhajjs  have 
suggested  the  stories  we  have  heard  of  men  with  such  appendages  in 
Central  Afiica 

Of  the  condition  of  these  people  alter  a  fcat>t  on  the  carcase  of  a 
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rhiiioccrus  or  elephant,  shot  by  Mr.  Chapuuui,  some  idea  may  he 
formed  from  the  statement  that  the  sentry  they  phiced  over  t!ieir 
dried  meat  was  unable  to  bend  his  body  in  sittinjLr  down,  \vliile  tlie 
dogs  themselves  coidd  not  turn  a  comer,  and  the  iJaiuara  servants 
were  uiiiil)le  to  do  anything  till  they  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  their 
hu>t  meal,  and  rose  only  to  attaek  a  iVesli  one. 

It  is  pleasini;  to  tind  that  these  children  of  the  wilderness,  living 
as  they  do  in  a  scantily  watered  country  where  neither  Hottentot  nor 
Bechuana  dare  j»i  i  uianently  settle,  maintain  an  independent  ami 
manly  l)earing  that  contrasted  favourably  with  the  importunate 
effrontery  of  the  Hottentots  and  the  ajiathetic  indolence  of  the 
Dsimaras,  and  it  is  not  less  Lrratifying  to  infer  from  the  ready  confi- 
denee  with  whieli,  on  all  occasions,  tliey  came  forwai'd  to  meet  the 
expedition,  that  the  majority  of  Em^lish  travellers  in  South  Africa 
arc  not  the  heartless  oppressors  of  the  innocent  native,  that  it  is  too 
nmch  the  fiishion  to  represent  them.  A  frank,  honest,  and  kindly 
manner  is  essential  in  dealing  with  them ;  but  kmdncss,  unless  backed 
up  by  sufficient  firmness  and  determination,  would  soon  Ik)  taken  by 
the  shrewd  savage  as  a  proof  of  weakness,  and,  instead  of  wimiiiig  his 
esteem,  would  only  be  regarded  with  contempt. 

Among  the  B^taoana,  (or  little  lions,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Bechuana) 
at  the  lake  Ngami,  the  qualifications  of  the  explorers  were  severely 
tested  by  the  cunning  and  hard  baigaining  of  the  peddling  chief 
Leehttl&tebe,  who  seemed  determined  not  only  to  become  the  pos- 
sessor by  gift  or  purchase  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  eTerything 
the  wagons  contained,  but,  beside  this,  not  to  allow  the  tiayeUers  to 
pass  so  long  as  they  retained  an  article  he  coveted.  The  record  of 
Mr.  Chapman's  dealings  with  him  may  be  recommended  to  the  perusal 
of  those  who  think  our  countrymen  cheat  the  natives  of  the  ivory  tn 
return  for  the  merest  trifles,  when  the  fact  is,  that  to  the  native,  ivory 
has  no  vaiue  whaUver^  until  he  finds  that  it  can  be  sold  to  a  white 
man.  The  first  trader  of  course  buys  it  cheaply ;  as,  for  his  enterprise, 
he  deserves  to  da  But  it  soon  rises  to  its  market  value,  and  if  a 
musket  worth  ten  shillings  in  Birmingham,  be  given  for  a  tusk  worth 
fifteen  pounds  in  Enghind,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ftei^t, 
customs  duty,  the  equipment  of  anezpeditioD  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
have  to  be  paid,  the  ri^  of  loss  in  cattle  or  otherwise  to  be  incurred, 
a  year,  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  to  be  spent  in  travelling,  and  ex' 
pensive  presents  to  be  made  to  the  chiefii  and  principal  men,  while 
the  quantity  of  goods  that  can  be  carried  in  each  wagon  is  so  limited, 
that  under  the  most  fftvouniblo  circumstances,  the  profit  made  by  the 
trader  cannot  be  considered  an  extravagant  reward  for  his  hazardous 
and  toilsome  joiuney. 
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Tbore  is  littlo  foar  of  sueh  people  as  those  of  Leahiilatebs  being  im- 
posed on  by  inferior  giins  ;  they  know  well  enough  the  requisites  of  a 
good  mnskct,  and  the  chief,  although  preferring  far  his  "hoys"  the 
Stout  and  Benriceable  militaiy  brown  bess,  when  purchasing  for  his 
own  use,  asks  shrewdly,  where  are  the  guns  you  slioot  withf  The 
horses  too,  are  also  subjecfts  for  negociation  \  a  ''salted  animal i,e,  one 
that  has  reoorered  from  the  "sickness/'  and  is  supposed  not  to  be  again 
liable,  is  worth  a  price  alniuHt  exorbitant  compared  with  that  of  one 
nnacclimatised ;  and  here  the  cunning  chief  had  almost  over  reached 
himself,  for  when  Mr.  Chapman  honestly  informed  him  he  could  not 
warrant  the  horse,  the  impression  on  his  mind  was,  that  the  horse  was 
really  "salted,"  but  that  the  owner,  not  wiahing  to  part  with  it^  was 
depreciating  his  own  property. 

His  mode  of  administering  justice  was  characteristic.  A  poor  Ma- 
koba  or  boatman  (of  the  original  river  tribes,  subjected  by  the  Ba- 
taoana)  was  severely  flogged  for  stealing  an  adze,  while  other  articles 
which  the  travellers  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  persons  of  more 
im[>()rtaiicc  were  never  lieard  of. 

The  (luscrij)tioii  of  the  war  council  is  interesting.  Ahoiit  three 
hunih'etl  Wiirriors,  many  with  their  naked  bodies  gTotesipiely  painted, 
squatted  clo.sely  down,  tlie  front  rank  holding  tlieir  shields  l)efore 
them,  while  those  in  tlic  centre  raised  them  as  sun  siiades  above 
their  heads  ;  the  chief,  dressed  in  European  costume,  but  retaining 
his  native  ornaments,  Hat  in  an  iron  chair  recently  purchaaed,  and  his 
uncle,  Makaloque,  a  man  itp  l  e  highly  respected  than  he,  stood  near 
him.  As  each  warri*.>r  finished  liis  address,  he  rushed  forward  iu  a 
miijiic  sortie,  ami  those  who  wished  to  ai)p]aud  followed  him, 
brandishing  theu'  spmrs,  battle  axes,  or  muskets,  as  if  in  contest 
with  an  enemy ;  while  tlio  women,  kneeling  or  sitting  round,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  sang  monotonous  ditties  in  their  pmiae. 

Along  the  Bo-tlet-le  river  were  scattered  onti>osts  aud  corn-fields 
and  cattle  stations  of  the  Bataoana,  and  villiiges  of  the  Makoba,  or 
original  canoe  man  of  the  river,  now  subjugated  by  them ;  the.se  last 
from  the  exertion  consumicnt  in  paddling  have  nK)re  fully  developed 
chests  and  shoulders,  and  the  contrast  between  the  slender  figure 
of  a  young  court  favourite  and  his  attendant  Makoba  was  very 
striking  ;  one  chief  especially,  named  Makata,  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  indefatigable  and  successful  hunter  ;  pit  falls  were  dug  in  every 
po^ible  game  path,  and  the  harpot-ns  iuid  lines  for  killing  the  liippo- 
potauius  were  kept  in  consUmt  readiness. 

The  desert  tract  between  this  river  and  the  ZamViesi  wils  al^o  well 
peopled  by  bushmen,  some  of  whom  were  blacker  and  of  greater 
stature  than  thu  gcnendity,  aud  when  the  traveUers  reaching  the 
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northern  limit  of  the  plateau,  descended  to  the  vallcj  of  the  Zambesi, 
they  came  among  the  scattered  and  diflperaed  remnante  of  Tarioos 
tribes  of  the  Mekflaka,  who  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  predatoiy 
hordes  of  Mfiafilek&tsS  on  the  south  east ;  as  well  aa  of  the  Makalolo 
to  the  north  and  weet 

Just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  travetlers,  a  party  of  Matabili 
bad  dispersed  a  tribe,  killing  the  chief  and  destroying  their  crops,  the 
BurviTOiB  seeking  refiigo  in  clumpjies,"  twenty  men,  and  four  or  fiye 
women  in  one  ]'ln<  o,  and  forty  men  and  half  a  dozen  women  elsewhere, 
but  with  no  children,  all  the  younger  people  having  been  carried  into 
captivity. 

To  the  credit  of  the  chief  Secheii  it  is  recorded  that  the  travellers 
here  fell  in  with  the  wagon  of  an  ambaasador,  sent  by  him  to  demand 
from  SekelCtQ,  restitution  of  the  property  ])lundered  from  the  unfor- 
tunate mission  party,  of  whom  so  many  died  in  his  country,  certainly 
from  harsh  treatment  and  neglect,  if  not,  as  from  native  testimony 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  from  actual  poison. 

Of  the  Makalolo  themselves  we  hear  but  little,  as  the  travellers  came 
in  contact  only  with  one  of  their  outposts  at  the  ferry  above  the  £aUb, 
where  the  petty  jealousy  of  MoshotUni,  the  head  man,  was  again  con- 
trasted witli  the  liberality  of  a  native  **  gentleman"  in  the  vicinity ;  a 
present  was  sent  by  Mr.  Chapman  to  Sckel5tu,  with  a  request  to  be 
allowed  to  hire  ten  men  to  assist  in  navigating  downi  to  the  coast,  the 
boat  the  travellers  wished  to  construct  below  the  falls,  but  we  do  not 
leam  what  answer  was  returned. 

Some  weeks  were  spent  in  sur\'eying  the  magnificent  Victoria  Falls, 
Mr.  Chapman  photographing,  and  Mr.  Baines  sketching,  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity,  and  both  the  travellers  taking  for  geographiail 
purposes,  whatever  obsen-ations  were  practicable.  Of  these  falls  we 
shall  speak  more  in  detail  when  wc  nntinc  the  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  Me8ST*s.  Day,  from  the  paint  in^^s  of  Mr.  Bauies,  and  shall 
co!»clude  by  obiserving  thnt  when  llicy  rctiinied  to  their  wagons, 
which  the  prevalence  of  the  Tsetse,  or  deadly  cuttle  fly,  prcvcntod 
their  brin'jini^  near  the  river,  Mr.  Baines  started  with  a  troc»p  of 
Mukaiakas  and  Daniaras,  cnrr\-iTiix  tools  and  materials,  in  search  of 
a  })kce  to  rebuild  the  delieicnt  portions  of  the  boat  and  settling  on 
on  eminence  which  he  named  Loirier  hiU,  after  an  esteemed  friend  in 
CajX)  Town,  was  joined  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and  made  a  trip  to  ascer- 
tain the  navigability  of  the  river  below.  Of  their  efforts  to  coTnp1et43 
the  boat  and  provide  for  the  safe  retnrn  of  the  wai^ons,  dashed  almost 
in  the  very  moment  of  sueeebis  by  a  snddenand  deadly  attack  of  fever, 
obliging  them  for  the  sake  of  the  pet>ple  to  retreat  to  the  lii<;li  lands 
of  the  desert,  he  spcaits  but  briefly.    In  fact  wc  believe  that  the 
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TOQgh  diary  was  only  parUally  in  England  whoi  it  attracted  the 

a,ttention  of  the  pubUshen*  and  neither  prepared  nor  intended  for 
anything  beyond  the  extraetion  of  snoh  geographical  infonnation  as  it 
might  contain,  when  it  %v  is  casually  aeon  by  Mr.  Longman,  who 
imdertook  the  publication,  while  the  task  of  revising  and  correcting 
for  the  press  fell  almost  entirely  on  the  mother  of  the  artist,  to  whose 
nnweaiying  devotion  to  the  work,  with  the  kind  aasistance  of  Captain 
C.  Geoige  in  reference  to  the  obserA'ations  for  geographiciil  ixjsitiona, 
whatever  credit  it  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  is  mainly  due.  The 
maps  carefully  drawn  by  Mr.  Baines,  from  the  joint  observations  of 
Mr.  Chapman  and  himself,  have  been  faithfully  engraved  by  Mr.  £. 
Weller,  and  considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the  record. 

The  author,  while  he  has  no  sympathy  with  that  class  of  philan- 
thropists who  injui'e  the  cause  they  strive  to  serve  by  representing 
the  native  as  living  in  a  state  of  prinian  al  innocence  till  he  learns 
wickedness  by  contact  with  the  white  miin,  is  equally  removed  from 
those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would  degrade  the  Negro  to  the  level 
of  the  gorilla — liis  object  has  been  fahly  to  record  the  impression 
})rodiiced  on  his  own  mind  by  events  of  which  lie  became  cognisant, 
neither  shuttitig  his  eyes  to  the  degradinLT  vices  of  the  sav;ige,  nor 
seeking  to  deny  him  such  virtuos  08  are  occasionally  di^iplayed  even 
by  the  mmt  harharous. 

Mr.  liaines  writes  in  a  quiet,  imassuming  style;  and  his  ohsen'a- 
tions  wo  believe  to  h(?  tlioroughly  trustworthy.  Wc  especially  com- 
mend the  perusal  of  tliis  work  to  the  students  of  the  descriptive 
anthropology  of  Sonth  western  Africa. 

Mr.  Bainus  has  also  just  published  a  series  of  faithful  reproductions, 
lithogi-aphed  by  Messi's.  Day  and  Son  in  fac  simile  of  the  oriiciuid 
of  eleven  of  the  oil  pauuing^}  executed  from  Bketclies  taken  during 
a  residence  of  above  three  weeks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  <>f  the 
Falls,  which  will  convey  to  the  English  public  some  idea  ol  the  wealth 
of  waters  in  tropical  boutii  Africa  to  the  northward  of  the  Kalighari 
desert 

These  magnificont  cataracts  were  first  seen  by  Dr.  Living8t/>ne  in 
18.55  ;  but  two  years  previously,  Mr.  James  Chapman,  a  lon^  kuowu 
and  hiirhly  esteemed  friend  of  the  artist,  liad  visited  the  Ziiml)esi,  and 
had  actually  engaged  a  canoe  to  take  him  to  the  Falls,  wheu  the 
crew  \sere  recalled  by  Sekel6tu,  and  he  was  obliged  to  forego  the 
honour  of  l>eiug  their  discoverer. 

Mr,  Baines  leaving  the  Z.iiiil)esi  Expedition  commanded  by  Dr. 
Livinu'st«»ne  in  1859,  found  refuge  in  Cape  Town  with  his  steadfast 
friend  Lo<;ier,  i>y  vUiosc  kindness  he  was  mainly  enabled  to  equip  him- 
self for  auoliier  journey,  and  meeting  a^aiu  with  Mr.  Chapman,  who 
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was  pnparingfor  an  expedition  to  the  interior,  they  agreed  to  attempt 
the  passage  across  the  continent  from  Walvisch  Bay  on  the  West  ooest, 
to  the  Delta  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  east.  Mr.  Balnea  oonstructed 
for  the  navigation  of  the  lower  river,  a  pair  of  copper  boats  in  aeo- 
tions,  of  which,  unfortunately,  they  were  only  able  to  convey  a  part  to 
the  place  where  they  might  favourably  have  been  put  together. 

Various  branches  of  the  Zambesi  appear  to  rise  not  far  from  the 
west  coast,  flowing  through  a  level  country  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the 
contment,  where  the  Falls  are  formed  by  a  deep  narrow  chasm  cleft 
across  the  broad  bed  of  the  river,  which,  plunging  four  hundred  feet 
into  the  abyss,  escapes  by  another  cleft  joinin-4  the  first  at  nearly 
three-fourths  from  its  western  end,  and  prolonged  in  abrupt  sigsags  and 
redoublings  for  many  miles,  engulphing  the  narrow  lower  river  far 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  coimtry,  occasionally  oponiii^r  ^rid 
again  contracting,  and  traces  of  it  appcanng  nearly  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  more  than  eight  hundred  mijes  away. 

Above  the  Falls,  where  the  river  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rouiiding  country,  palms  and  tropical  vegetation  abound,  and  long 
reaches  are  descended  on  rafts  or  mvvigated  in  canoes,  ahnnst  the  only 
difficulty  bcinpf  occasioned  V)y  the  tliick  growth  of  reeds  in  the  shal- 
lower portions.  Below  thcni  no  contimions  navigation  is  possible  for 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  ;  V)ut  beyond  this  ]ou^  open  reaches  alter- 
nate, with  rapids  und  narrow  goigcs,  the  most  dangerous  being  those 
of  Chicova  and  Kebrab^sa. 

Leaving  the  wagons  at  a  disttmce  for  fear  of  the  deadly  c^ittle  fly, 
the  travellers  proceeded  on  foot  over  the  long  red  sand  hills,  and 
bivouacking  on  the  northern  hlope,  heard  dnring  the  stiUness  of  the 
night  the  deep  monotonous  roaring  of  the  Falls,  not  less  than  sixteen 
miles  away,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  i!3i\l  of  July,  1802,  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  clouds  of  spray  and  vajx>iu*  rising  1200  \\\-t  fiom 
the  abyss,  with  the  broad  upper  river  glancing  like  silver  in  the  sun- 
light Itevond,  and  nearer  to  them  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  tiio 
dark  gteen  wat«<r  of  the  lower  Htream,  winding  iu  abrupt  redoublings 
between  the  eiitis  of  it8  deep  and  narrow  chasm.  • 

Passing  through  the  forest,  rich  iu  every  tropical  form  of  vegetation, 
they  at  length  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Fallii,  every  footstep  of 
elephant,  hij»j)0]>otamus  or  Imffalo  being  filled  with  fine  clear  water 
raining  down  to  leeward  in  an  incessant  Khowor  fi'om  tliC  overhanging 
spray,  and  putting  iu>ide  the  branches  that  obstructed  their  view  they 
stood  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  ciiasm  and  looked  down  upon  the 
Falls. 

At  the  western  angle,  or  inunediately  oppu&ite,  a  body  of  water  fifty 
or  siity  yards  wide  came  down  hkc  u  boiling  rapid  over  the  broken 
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rooks— -the  8tae{»ie88  of  the  ineUne  foraung  a  ebanndl  for  the  reoeption 
of  a  greater  body  of  water,  and  oawdng  it  to  nish  forward  with  aoee- 
lemted  violenoe,  ao  aa  to  break  up  the  whole  into  a  snow-white  fleei^ 
iiregularly  seething  toxrent,  with  its  lighter  particles  guttering  like 
myriada  of  diamonds  in  the  sunUgfat,  before  it  leaped  sheer  out  from 
the  edge  of  the  preeipioe  into  the  abjas  below  ;  then  interposed  duk 
masses  of  diff,  and  again  long  vistas  of  water&U,  partly  hidden  by  the 
misty  spmy-cloud  reflecting  in  the  rays  of  the  tropic  sun  a  doubia 
raiiilx>w  of  wondrons  beauty.  And  aa  the  Mends  passed  on  through 
the  daiik  wet  forest,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  chasm,  they  encoun- 
tered a  herd  of  buffaloes,  and  a  battle  ensued^  which  fbrms  the  most 
animated  piotun  of  the  series. 

The  cataracts  east  of  Garden  Island,  seen  Uirough  the  dark  portals 
of  the  outlet,  afford  material  for  a  striking  picture,  and  tlic  view  fi-om 
the  edge  of  the  difif  overhanging  the  mighty  cataract  of  the  leaping 
water  at  the  west  end  of  the  chasm,  contrssts  with  the  shallower  rills 
and  q)ray  falls  at  the  eastern  end.  The  series  is  also  varied  by  a 
picture  of  Zanjueelah,  the  skilful  and  (l:irin<.,'  boatman  of  the  rai)id8, 
taking  the  artist  and  his  friend  in  the  little  skiff  to  Garden  Island, 
and  is  completed  by  a  sketch  of  the  dark  green  torrent  of  tlie  lower 
river  doubling  round  the  profile  cliff,  the  reddish  yellow  sides  of  which 
glow  with  increased  warmth  of  colour  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  frontispiece  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  general  character 
iji  the  Fails,  and  especially  the  contrast  between  the  breadth  of  the 
upper  river  and  the  narrowness  of  the  goige  below  it,  as  it  would  Ih; 
seen  could  the  observer  be  raised  perhaps  a  mile  in  the  air  above  the 
western  angle,  when,  if  the  position  of  the  sun  was  foyourable,  the 
rainbow  would  be  seen  spread  horizontally  upon  the  spray  beueatlu 
Of  couTM  no  one  has,  or  perhaps  ever  will  obtain,  sucli  a  view  ;  but 
this  having  been  compiled  by  the  artist  from  his  various  sketchiB, 
and  from  three  weeks'  observation  by  himself  and  Mr.  Cliapman,  may 
be  regarded  as  giving  the  most  accurate  idea  that  can  be  conveyed  by 
an^'thing  except  the  model  constructed  by  him,  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Roj'al  Geographical  Society. 

The  work  was  imdertakeu  under  the  special  j)atronago  of  Komo 
members  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  other  scientific  men.  Dr. 
Kirk,  who  visited  t!ie  F;i11h  witii  Dr.  Livingstone,  has  testified  to  the 
artistic  merit  and  tnitiit'uhies.s  of  the  paintings  ;  and  when  they  were 
first  exiiil)ited  in  Cape  Town,  Mr.  E.  Layard,  the  talented  uatunilist 
and  Curator  of  the  Cape  Museum,  and  others  who  had  seen  the 
Ni;urai-a  Falls,  declared  unhesitatingly  that  those  of  the  Zambeau 
mujst  he  by  far  the  ^Tander  of  the  two. 

Vt  c  have  only  to  regret  that,  after  successfully  comUUiug  so  uuuiy 
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diffiooltiesy  the  travellerB  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  desigii  of 
deeoending  the  riyer,  when  they  had  so  fair  a  prospect  of  having  a 
boat  teady  to  descend  it,  with  the  criming  flood.  We  join  in  their 
hope  that  thcj  may  before  long  l>c  again  in  a  condition  to  attempt  it ; 
and  we  look  fomard  with  mnch  pleasure  to  Mr.  Cliapman's  forth- 
coming work,  the  result  of  many  years  travel  in  South  Afirica,  which 
we  feel  sure  must  contain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
▼arious  native  tribes. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Baincs  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  MesRS. 
Bay  and  Son  a  series  of  oil  paintings  representing  the  various  natives 
of  Kaffisria — South-Eafitem  and  South-Wcstoni  Africa — ^the  miyori^ 
of  these  are  faithful  port  raits,  actually  finished  while  the  natives  sat, 
more  or  less  williugly,  to  the  artist  as  he  worJied  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wagon  awning,  or  perchance  a  rude  .grassHwvered  hut,  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  They  have  all  at  various  times  been  exhi- 
bited before  the  Anthropological  or  fioyal  Society, 
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The  Jesuit  priests  who  followed  in  the  train  of  Spanish  conquest  in 
America  delighted  in  drawing  paraUels  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  demonstrating  to  their  own  complete  8atisfactio%-'Hind  using 
argiunents  of  fire  and  faggot  to  those  individuals  who  ventured  to 
differ,  however  respectfully,  from  them, — that  bis  Satanic  Majesty  had 
oaricaturod  the  institutions  of  the  Judaic  dispensation  in  the  Occi- 
dental Continent  The  historical  researches  of  modem  times  have 
nullified  the  pet  theories  of  the  gentlemen  who  saw  the  devil  in  every- 
thing, and,  as  our  real  knowledge  widens,  we  find  instances  galore  in 
the  Old  World  (luite  upholding  its  preeminence  for  wickedness  and 
absurdity  under  the  cloak  of  religious  belief. 

Hormouism,  with  its  peculiar  institutions,  is  a  new  and  flourishing 
system,  but  Joseph  Smith  is  not  original  in  his  ideas.  India  has 
maintained  its  character  as  an  initiatory  people,  and  a  species  of  Mor- 
monism  Ima  flonrlHhed  in  the  Hither  Peninsula  for  some  centuries,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements,  drawn  trom  an  elaborate  and 
carefully -written  volume  now  before  us. 

The  existence  of  numerous  sects  among  the  Hindus  is  a  well-known 
fact.   Founded  primitively  upon  the  Yedas  the  Hindu  worship  oon- 
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sists  in  the  adoration  of  Brahma,  Viuhnu  and  Siva,  but  owing  to  the 
strife  which  the  rohgioiis  opinions  of  the  various  schools  of  philosophy 
occasioned,  a  spirit  of  dissent  arose,  and  India  became  the  arena  of 
fierce  controversy  at  a  very  early  period. 

Til  us,  on  the  one  hnnd,  the  worshippers  of  the  Deity  preferred  to 
adoro  somo  special  fonn  nndor  which  he  originally  appears  in  the 
Vedas  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  pliilosophcrs  gnuiually  receded 
from  each  otlier,  and  forDied  several  Dai-sanan  or  schools.  In  process 
of  time  tlie  worship  of  Brahma  has  (liwip])eared,  as  indeed  tliat  of  the 
whole  [lantheon,  except  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Sakti,  or  modifications  of 
tliese  forms.  The  representatives  of  the  two  former  have,  in  fact, 
8Ui)erse<ied  their  prot()types,  and  Krifthniv,  Rama,  or  the  Ian;,'a,  are 
now  ahnost  the  onlv  forms  under  whicli  Vislmu  and  Siva  are  luiored. 

In  the  Dars^nas  there  gradually  nn  heresy,  and  though  it  is 
diihcult  to  diatingtiiiih  these  schools,  the  principal  systems  seem  to  l>e 
the  Saugata,  or  Bauddha;  Arhata,  or  Jaina;  and  Ydrhaspatya,  or 
atheistic  school. 

Attemj)ts  made  at  various  periods  to  reintroduce  the  sole  woi-ship 
of  Brahniii,  PiU'a  Brahma,  the  supreme  and  only  ruler  of  the  uuivciise, 
were  genendly  unsuccessfid,  and  henco  at  the  present  day  the  wor- 
shippers of  this  faith  consist  of  the  Vaishnavas,  Saiviui,  and  Sfiktas,  or 
the  adorers  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  andSakti.  Into  the  peculiarities  of  these 
sects  it  is  imnecessary  fur  us  to  enter  on  the  present  occasion,  as  we 
wiiih  only  to  give  here  a  brief  account  of  the  sect  of  Maharajas. 

The  Vaishnavas,  or  worsliijijiers  of  Vishnu,  are  divided  into  a  u  nl- 
tiplicity  of  sects  ;  some  of  these  enjoin  asceticism,  but  iLc  general 
classes  of  the  ricli,  the  luxurious  and  the  indolent,  and  especiaUy 
females,  attach  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Krishna  and  his  mistress 
R4dh^  either  jointly  or  singly,  under  the  names  of  Vishnu  and 
Tjakahmi.  But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  the  worship  of  this 
popular  dhnnily,  tihat  the  worddp  of  the  Blla  Gop^la  or  B£la 
Krishna,  the  infiint  Krishna,  a  vorahip  widely  spread  thiroaghout  all 
ranks  of  Hindu  sooietj,  and  first  promulgated  hy  the  founder  of  the 
aeet,  under  the  name  of  Kudra  Samprdddya.  The  name  of  the  insti- 
tutor  of  this  sect  was  YalUbhichdrya,  and  this  heresy  is  also  known 
as  the  religion  of  the  Gokulaatha  Oosiina,  from  the  title  of  its 
teachers. 

The  first  teacher  of  the  philosophical  tenets  on  which  the  present 
doctrines  of  the  sect  are  founded,  was  Vishnu  Svimi,  who  was  a  com- 
mentator on  the  Yedaio  texts.  He  was  followed  in  his  teaching  by 
Dnama  Bera,  Kes&Tich&rya,  Hertlfl,  Sridhar,  and  Bilava  Mangala. 
Bilava  Mangala  was  succeeded,  but  how  soon  it  is  not  known,  by  Val- 
labhichirya,  the  second  son  of  Lakshman  Bhatt,  a  Tailinga  Brahman. 
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This  Lakbhman  Bhatt  wan  deKceiulLtl  fioin  a  Brahman  named  K.'lrayaii 
Bhatt,  inhnhitiriLj  the  village  of  Kaiikruvu,  and  Wiis  the  fourth  indirect 
descent  from  lam.  lio  promulgated  the  idea,  now  so  implicitly  be- 
Koved  ill  by  this  uuiiiLi  us  bcct,  that  ho  had  been  promised  by 
Krishna  th:it  ho  she  mid  liave  three  sous,  and  that  his  second  son 
should  succeed  him  ud  the  incui nation  of  himself,  the  god.  His 
wile's  name  was  Elm%dr,  and  their  first  son  was  U.mia  Krishna. 

Lakshman  Bhatt  with  his  wife  and  infant  son  went  on  a  pilgiiuiagc 
from  AU^hjibM  to  Benares,  but  a  conflict  arising  l»ciween  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  Sanny^is,  he  fled  with  the  family,  and  arrived  in  a  deso- 
late place  named  Champ4ranya,  where  Elm%&r,  seized  with  premature 
labour  paiiis,  gave  birth  to  her  second  son,  on  Sunday,  the  11th  day 
f^YtmSkh  Vadya  Samvat^  1535  (A.a  1497). 

This  child  was  Yallabha.  Legends  say  that  when  he  waa  bom  a 
golden  palace  sprung  up  on  the  spot,  the  gods  ehowerad  down  Sowers, 
the  bonnes  danced  around,  and  the  gandharvas  (beaTenlj  songsters) 
■ang.  The  mother  relying  upon  the  protection  of  Krishna,  exposed 
the  inlknt  nnder  a  tree,  and  fled.  When  the  troublous  times  were 
past,  the  parents  returned,  and  found  the  cluld  playing  in  the  midst 
of  a  sacrificial  flame.  He  was  then  taken  with  them  to  Benares,  and 
receiTed  the  name  of  Vadtrabha,  sAerwatds  changed  to  Yallabha. 
His  fbUowers  erected  a  temple  on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom.  His 
younger  brother  was  Kes&va. 

When  older  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  NMyan  Bhatt,  and 
it  is  asserted  in  his  biography,  that  the  rapidity  of  his  apprehension 
was  miraculous,  and  in  four  months  he  learnt  the  whole  <^  the  four 
Vedas,  the  Shssiraa  (schools  of  phfloeophy),  and  the  dg^teen 
Puxfinaa — an  accomplishment  which  a  mature  scfadar  cannot  hope  to 
acquire  during  his  whole  lifeu  When  eleven  years  of  age,  Vallsbha 
lost  his  fiither,  and  in  J;he  following  year  he  took  leave  of  his  mother, 
and  bidding  foreweQ  to  Gokul,  the  village  of  his  residence,  near 
Mathuii,  he  started  on  a  pilgrimage  through  India. 

At  a  certain  town  in  the  south  of  India,  he  became  acquainted  with 
D£mordard&0,  a  rich  and  important  person  who  became  his  first 
disciple.  The  pair  proceeded  to  the  dty  of  Vljayanagjsr,  where  the 
maternal  parents  of  Yallabha  resided.  Krishna  Deva  was  king  of 
this  place,  and  before  him,  Yallabha  disputed  with  the  Saivists,  or 
devotees  of  Siva,  to  the  great  satisfoction  of  the  monarch,  who 
liberally  rewarded  him. 

On  account  of  this  disputation  with  the  Smfirt^  Brahmans,  the 
Yaishnavas  elected  him  tiieir  chief,  with  the  title  of  Acb/ir^'a,  and 
from  that  time  his  influence  was  established.  He  subsequently  visited 
many  towns  and  returned  to  Benares,  and  afterwards  at  Brendivan 
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was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  god  Krishna  in  person,  who  then 
enjoined  him  to  introduce  t!ie  worship  of  B61a  Gop&la  or  Bfila 
Krishna.    This  is  the  sect  of  Kiidxa  Sampradiya,  and  the  subject  of 

the  present  iiu^uiiy. 

Vallabhiichiirya  finally  settled  at  Benares,  and  there  composed  a 
scries  of  treatises,  in  which  his  doctrines  were  proclaimed,  chiefly  ia 
one  entitled  the  BtUiffavatn  T'lld  Suhoffhini.  VallaMia  married  a 
r>rahman  ;,'irl  named  M6h  Lakshnii,  and  shortly  after  this  he  erected 
at  Vraja  an  inmprc  of  Sri  Natliji  in  Sarnvat  1.57^5  (a.p.  1520)  on  a 
sacred  hill  called  (lovanlham  Parvata.  At  Tienares  he  held  disputa- 
tions with  the  folloAvers  of  Sankaraeharya  the  iL^reat  Hindu  philosopher, 
and  the  books  of  the  Moh^r^os  record  that  ho  defeated  all  com- 
petitors. 

Tn  Sanivat  1.5^7  (a.d.  1511)  Vallabha's  first  sou  Copin.'itha  was 
I'orn,  and  in  Samvat  1572  (a.d.  1516)  his  second  son  Vethalnfithji 
wasiiorii;  to  the  second  son  the  incarnation  of  Kri-^hnawas  presimied 
to  descend.  After  educating  these  cliildrcn  he  withdrew  to  Benares, 
where  he  became  an  ascetic,  but  finally  he  descended  into  tlie  Ganges 
at  Hannmlin  Chj'ita,  and  thence  ascended  to  heaven  in  the  presence  of 
a  ho^t  of  spectators,  and  was  lost  in  the  firmament.  At  the  period 
of  his  departure  Vallabhich&ya  was  fifty-two  years  and  thirty-scveij 
days  old.  His  seat  was  first  adjudged  by  the  king  of  Delhi  to  the 
eldest  son,  but  as  he  soon  died,  Vithalnathji  became  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  Vallabha. 

Vallubha  lip  to  the  time  of  his  death  had  made  eightY-f:)iu*  pro- 
selytes to  the  creed  of  Pushti-Marga,  or  the  cat-and-drink  iloetrine,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  i*efer.  His  son  made  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  disciples,  and  took  long  journeys  for  tlie  purpotie  of  preiiching  the 
faith  of  Bdla  Krishna.  He  made  proselytes  among  the  bani^  or 
bankers ;  the  bh&ttias,  the  kaubis  or  farmers ;  the  sutfiras  or  car- 
penters;  and  the  lowars  or  blacksmiths:  some  Brahiuaiu>,  and  ahio 
some  Muss;ilm<'ln8  also  Itecame  convertf*.  All  tiiese  vari(^us  castes  ate 
and  drank  at  the  same  table,  in  total  violation  of  the  caste  system, 
but  since  that  time  the  caste  svstem  has  been  restored. 

Vitlialnathji,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Gusainji,  went  in  Samvat 
1C21  (a.d.  1505)  to  Gokul,  the  birth-place  of  Krishna,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  end  his  days,  but  he  afterwards  went  to  Mathnii.  In  Samvat 
1620  (a.d.  1573)  we  find  him  again  at  Gokul,  and  his  permanent 
midenoe  in  tbe  sacred  city  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  Goknl 
Giis&ingi,  perpetuated  in  all  his  male  descendants.  When  seventy 
years  and  twenty-tune  days  old  in  Samvat  1649  (a.d.  \S%%)  Vithal- 
niithji  quitted  tbe  earth,  leaving  seven  sons  behind  him,  who  all 
assumed  the  incamationship^  each  having  his  own  gaU  w  seat,  and 
making  converts  throughout  India. 
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The  fourth  son,  (  lokulnathji,  became  the  most  famous  of  the  leaden 
of  tlic  sect ;  hid  followers  keep  themselves  apart  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  sects.  About  this  time  they  first  acquired  the  name  of  Mahi- 
rajahs,  which  indicates  their  peculiar  supremacy.  There  are  manj 
desi^ations  for  them,  such  as  Mahar^j  Gusainji,  VaUabha  Kii]a> 
Agni  Kula,  Guru,  and  others ;  but  the  name  for  which  they  have  the 
greatest  rererenoe  is  that  of  Gausv&mi,  i.  e.,  Lord  of  Cows,  applicaXile 
also  to  Krishna. 

The  worshippers  of  this  seet  are  widely  difiiiaed  throufi^out  Bombay, 
Cutcfa,  Kattywar,  and  Ctotral  India,  especially  in  the  province  of 
HUooL  They  are  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers,  and  at  Mathuri 
and  Brindivan  they  have  establishments.  There  are  two  temples  of 
great  wealth  at  Benares^  and  the  city  of  Jegannath  in  the  east,  and 
the  city  of  Divarka  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat  are  both  esteemed  as 
▼eiy  sacred.  There  are  at  present  about  sixty  or  seventy  Mah&dyas 
dispersed  throughout  India,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  they 
are  grossly  ignorant,  and  steeped  in  the  lowest  sensuality.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  author  of  this  ffiticry  of  the  Mdhdrofcu* — 

"They,  however,  fc;ir  no  desertion,  owiiiju:  to  the  iiifiitiuition  of 
their  followers,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  preach,  but  give  as  an 
equivalent,  public  exhibitions  in  their  temples  to  divert  attention. 
Vallahh&chArya  taught  that  privatkm  formed  no  part  of  sanctity,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  their  teacher  and  his  disciples  to  worship  their 
deity,  not  in  nudity  and  hunger,  but  in  costly  apparel  and  choice 
r<»«"l  ;  not  in  solitude  and  mortification,  but  in  the  pleasutTH  of 
society  and  the  enjoATnent  of  the  world.  In  accordance  with  these 
precepts,  the  gosains,  or  teachei*8,  are  always  clothed  in  the  best  rai- 
ment, and  fed  with  the  daintiest  viands  by  their  followers,  over  whom 
they  have  unlimited  influence.  These  gosiins  are  often  largely  en- 
gaged in  maintaining  connection  amongst  commercial  establishments 
in  remote  jmrts  of  the  country;  they  are  constantly  travellini;  over 
India  under  the  pretence  of  pilgriinaLre  to  the  sacred  shriues  of  the 
sect,  and  on  these  occasions  they  notniioutily  reconcile  the  profits  of 
trade  with  the  benefits  of  devotion.  As  rcUgioua  travellers,  however, 
this  union  of  otjects  renders  them  more  respectable  than  the  vagrants 
of  any  other  sect.  Priestly  craft  is  ever  alert  to  obtain  by  fiur  means 
or  foul  the  wealth  needfid  to  the  sustentation  of  its  power  and  self- 
indulgence.  This  is  a  vice  not  limited  in  its  operations  to  India,  or 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  hect.s  of  the  Hindu  religion  ;  it  pervadeti  all 
human  society  with  greater  or  less  energy.  This  scheme  is  supported 
by  very  plausible  and  just  reasoning,  for  it  is  but  right  that  those 
whose  Amotion  is  exercised  for  the  behoof  of  society  at  large,  and  who 
are  procluded  from  obtaining  the  means  of  livelihood  from  those 
sources  common  to  the  majority,  should  be  supported  by  that  ma- 
jority for  whom  their  laboiurs  are  performed;  and  it  is  only  when 
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urged  to  excess,  for  culpable  purposes,  that  this  become  reprehousible. 
The  Uaharaj.u,  oonsequentlj,  as  teachera  of  a  doctrine  and  priests  of 
a  religion,  when  duly  restricting  themselves  within  their  provinoei 
are  thoroughly  entitled  to  the  means  of  living  at  the  liands  of  those 
whom  they  teach.  It  is  inorcly  perversion  and  oxccss  tli.it  can  he 
complained  of.  The  source  ot  tlic  permanent  revenue  of  these  priests 
is  a  fixed  Idgd  (or  tax)  upon  every  article  of  consumption  which  is 
sold.  Hus  tax,  althon^  out  trifling  in  etuch  indiTidual  case,  amounts 
to  a  considerable  sum  upon  the  innumerable  commeroial  tnuuaotions 
that  take  place,  and  is  always  multiplied  in  eaeh  case  where  articles 
paas  from  hand  to  hand  for  a  consideration.  There  seems  to  exist  an 
unlimited  power  on  the  part  of  several  Mahanijius  to  impose  this  tax, 
and  to  add  !df/d  upon  Mffd.  When,  therefore,  we  consid'-r  tlie  swarm- 
ing population,  the  great  cousiunption,  and,  cousetjueutiy,  the  thriving 
business  which  is  carried  on,  and  the  &ct  that  the  fixed  revenue  is 
often  greatly  augmented  by  the  presents  and  Totive  oflerings  which 
are  made  by  their  followers,  from  affection  or  fear,  the  wealth,  indo- 
lence, nnd  Inxnry  of  the  Maharajas  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  con-uption  of  society  ensues  as  the  result  of  their  dissolute  and 
effeminate  teaching. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  further  particuliu-ise  the 
branches  of  the  genealogical  tree  springing  from  the  root  of  Vallab- 
hachan  a  :  it  suffices  that,  like  the  deadly  upas,  they  overshadow 
society  with  their  malignant  influences — in  Westc  ni  India  especially  ; 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  counteract  this  blighting  tendency  that  the 
present  work  has  been  undertaken,  in  the  hope  that  the  exposure 
of  their  acts  and  doctrines  may  eventually  bring  their  converts  to 
reflect  upon  the  depravity  of  Uieir  practices,  and  the  utter  incom- 
patibility of  such  vicious  doings  with  a  pure  fiuth.  The  origmal 
teachers  may  have  been  well-disposed  men,  but  their  descendants 
have  widely  diverged  from  their  courses.  The  infatuation  of  the 
Yaishnavas  is  so  gieat,  that  all  the  descendants  of  the  Maharajas  are 
held  from  infancy  in  extreme  veneration,  and  are  nurtured  in  ipTio- 
ranee,  indolence,  and  self  indulgence.  They  ai-e  empowered  by  their 
yotariee  to  gratify  through  life  eveiy  vicious  propensity  ;  and  when, 
exhausted  vice,  they  pass  away  in  pxemature  old  age,  they  are 
held  by  their  votaries  to  be  translated  to  the  regions  of  perfect  and 
ecstatic  bliss.  Although  totally  destitute  of  every  pretension  to  even 
personal  respectability,  they  uevertheleas  ei^oy  the  unlimited  homago 
of  their  followers." 

Having  now  learnt  the  pedigree  of  Vallabhacharya,  it  is  time  that 
we  t!im  to  the  practical  doctrineB  lie  incidcated,  and  peroeive  the 
shocking  effects  upon  Indian  society  produced  by  them. 

The  cardinal  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  Vallabhacharya  is  the  incarna- 
tion in  his  person  and  in  that  of  his  descendants  of  Krishna,  and  the 
enjoyment  for  that  reason,  of  the  right  to  confer  upon  the  faithful 
the  privilege  upon  this  earth  of  a  personal  union  with  the  deity  of 
their  worship.  Theoretically  speaking,  were  this  personal  uuiou  to 
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be  regunded  spiritually  and  held  to  elevate  the  mind  to  an  intimate 
union  with  the  highest  moral  principle ;  were  it  to  hold  forth  by 
meditation  and  isolation  some  incentive  to  a  oonstderation  of  self-snni* 
hilataon  and  self-denial,  this  doctrine  might  have  cUiims  upon  our 
attention  ss  doing  some,  however  limited,  a  good.  But  preached  to 
a  people  who,  from  climatio  influences  and  early  conditions  of  puberty 
are  peculiarly  lascivious  and  prurient,  the  evil  grows  more  and  more 
enormous  with  the  progress  of  the  sect  That  any  system  of  religious 
worship,  if  Hiiiccrely  conducted,  need  not  necessarily  entail  an  aban- 
donment of  the  legitimate  pleasures  of  V\fv,  ntunds  to  reason.  Gloomy 
faiths,  bound  to  aBceticism,  have  no  real  hold  ti]M>ii  tlio  moral  conduct 
of  the  professors  of  them,  but  a  religion  which  nislios  into  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  stimulates  an  evil  too  great  already  for  the  patience  of 
mankind  and  civilisation,  deserves  to  be  trodden  out. 

Anthropolojricnlly  speaking,  no  greater  evil  can  exist  than  the 
system  of  promiscuons  intercourse  between  the  dejmived  Mabaraj 
and  his  Minded  victim.  1'hc  descendants  of  Vallabha,  these  wretched 
men,  who  from  yf»ntl»  </\\v  (1k'misc1vp*<  up  to  such  practices,  grow  pre- 
maturely old,  and  set  exam]>les  to  the  members  of  the  sect,  ultimating 
in  decrepitude  and  death.  Tt  scorns  an  amazing  thing  to  consider 
that  such  a  miserable  and  absui-d  superstition  should,  in  an  intel- 
lectually gifted  country  such  as  India,  endure  for  any  time.  The 
very  foundation  of  the  doctrine  is  so  opposed  to  common  sense  that  it 
is  matter  for  wonder  that  there  is  not  a  common  outcry  on  the  part 
of  nilers  and  ruled. 

At  tlic  bepinninir  of  this  nTiiclc  wc  S]>oke  of  the  Mornioiis,  and 
alluded  to  tiie  sjiiritnal  wife  doctrine  and  the  polvi^aniic  pnc-ticcs  jtrc 
vailinj^  in  Utah,  bnt  they  are  rr  illv  respectable  when  j^laced  in  juxta- 
position with  tlie  worslii]!  of  Krishna  I»y  the  sn-t  of  Vallablr.'ichliryji- 
Tlie  student  of  the  science  of  niiin  will  find  much  material  for  refle<'- 
tion  in  this  Histortf  of  A/aJiurdjaJifi.  It  is  not  our  intention  beic 
to  enter  u])on  any  analysis  f>f  the  Mahamj  libel  case  ;  that  an  eliectual 
blow  was  aimed  at  tlie  system  by  enforcing  the  at  tendance  of  Jadu- 
n4thji  Brizratanji  Maharaj  in  the  Hifrh  Court  of  I'lombay  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  Tmairino  a  superstitinn  so  ltioss  and  impudent  as 
to  lead  a  large  cli\8s  of  j>ersons  to  su])port  the  Maliai*aj  in  question  in 
resisting  a  citation  to  the  (iovernmcnt  Lk»urt  on  the  plea  of  the  holy 
character  of  the  individual  simimoned  !  To  these  men  the  members 
of  the  sect  dedicate  everything,  liy  f'lHy  ni'/n,  and  (lhan  ;  "the  dedi 
cation  thereof,"  say.s  a  witiiCHS,"  "includes  wives,  daughtei-s,  sons, 
proi^ci-ty,  ImhIv,  soul,  etc."  Adultery'  in  this  sect  is  considered  a 
virtue,  anil  the  Maliuraj  confers  an  honour  in  nxeiving  the  visits  of 
the  women  of  his  sect.    Everything  iti  thi»  ridiculoui*  religion  is  of  a 
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piece.  The  Maharaj  beoomeB  tlia  proprietor  of  Uie  sectary,  and  is 
adored  aa  Goti  himself;  and,  merely  adding  that  oven  the  water 
iisdling  from  his  dhotar  or  loin-cloth  is  drunk  witli  religious  awe,  we 
leave  those  who  desire  to  learn  more  to  refer  to  this  important  and 
fearless  exposure  of  the  doctrine  of  Vallabhacharya,  hoping:  that  tlie 
author  may  sco  the  system  entirely  done  away  with,  and  the  inte- 
rested and  deleaved  phesibood  properly  punished. 


SPANISH  ANTHH(M'()L()(;i(  AL  SOCIETY. 

TILVNSI.ATinN   OF  TtIK  .sF.CKKTAHV 's  AliI)UESs.S. 

Okntlemen. — T  must  occtipy  your  attention  for  some  moments,  if 
only  on  tlie  strenj^ftli  of  truditionul  custom,  which  re<iiiircs  on  micli  an 
important  occiision  of  scientihc  rejoii'inu:  and  j>ros]»crity,  that  tlie 
Secretiiry  of  the  Society  celehmtin^  it^^  inaufruration  should  jxive  .some 
account  of  the  condition  and  administration  of  the  Society  he  re- 
pre^ients. 

I  d(»  not  ask  lor  your  indulgence;  aware  (if  your  well-known  lilienil 
opinions,  I  am  wire  T  already  have  it  ;  hut,  kiiowinsT  niy  own  incom- 
petence, 1  como  as  a  humble  pilirriiu,  to  Ih.^^  that  you  will  rcceivp 
with  kindly  welcome,  one  who,  with  u'ood  m  stives  and  heartfelt  enthusi- 
ajstic  laith,  tries  U)  fnltil  a  duty  which,  thou;;h  imperioiiK  and  tyran- 
nical, is  still  a  fundamental  nile.  Rclievinff  in  my  jjood  intentions, 
may  you  forget  my  want  of  power,  thus  addmg  another  proof  to  your 
generosity. 

The  young  Sjiunish  Anthropologicfil  Soricty  adonin  itself  tr>-dav  for 
the  first  time  with  the  cmlicHishment*  of  luxury'  and  magnificence, 
thus  givin«r  a  tanprihlo  proof  of  its  in«tiillat  ion  and  firm  footing. 
Having  had  no  past  existence,  it  lias  as  yet  pnxiuced  nothinp:  which 
should  disting^iish  a  society  juspirin;,'  to  the  acquirement  of  rank  and 
consideration  ;  neither  can  it  avad  itself  of  that  siiicld  which  adonis 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  those  proud  contests  of  knowledj^o  in 
wliicli  science  reaps  such  a  harvest  of  piure  and  perfumed  laurels. 

The  Spanish  Anthropological  Society  appeami  on  the  horizon  at 
the  instance  of  two  humble  professors  of  medicine,  who  communicated 
tiieir  id^  to  some  others  of  their  companions  who  received  it  with 
entbusiaem,  formed  themselvee  together,  and  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  niimher  of  thoM  who  now  addxees  jou.  The  idea  was  in  the 
mindfl  cf  all — all  felt  the  want  of  one  free  and  entire  centre,  in  which 
the  natural  history  of  man,  and  all  brandies  of  human  knowled^ 
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relating  thereto  should  be  studied  and  disousaed.  This  explains  the 
8uq)ri8in^  ;^ax>wth  of  this  Society,  which  still  seaxoely  counts  its  exist- 
ence by  days. 

The  unexpected  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Anthropological  Society 
is  due  to  the  sealous  and  inde&tigable  Doctor  Don  Pedro  Cknmlei 
Velasoo  and  to  him  who  has  now  the  honour  of  addressing  you.  In 
the  first  meeting,  oelebxated  the  6th  of  November,  1864,  in  my  house, 
by  our  invitation,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing  gentlemen : — ^Don  lif  atiaa  Nieto  y  Serrano^  Bon  Manuel  Maria  Jos^ 
de  Cialdo,  Don  Ramon  Torres  Muftoz  de  Luna,  Don  Sandalio  de  Pereda» 
Don  Juan  Vilanova,  and  the  two  originaton  of  the  idea,  to  construct 
a  scheme  of  laws  and  regulations.  This  Committee  soon  f^fiUed  its 
trust,  and  in  a  second  and  much  more  numerous  meeting,  which  was 
held  the  27th  of  Noyember,  1864,  in  the  saloon  of  the  undergraduates 
in  the  central  University,  the  scheme  was  approved  of  with  some 
slight  variations.  It  was  agreed  that  the  same  Committee  should  un- 
dertake to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Her  Miyesty's  Ck>venmient,  and 
also  the  preparatQxy  labours  indnpensable  to  the  realisation  of  the  idea. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1860,  the  oiganising  Committee  of  the  Spanish 
Anthropological  Society  invited  the  original  founders  and  others  who 
had  joined  them  to  a  meeting,  in  order  that  thc^  might  render  an 
aooonnt  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  with  which  they  had  been  a 
honoured.  At  this  meeting  the  Officers  and  Council  were  elected,  and 
the  Society  was  declared  legally  established,  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
order,  issued  the  16th  of  March,  1865,  to  the  following  efieot : — 

«« UinU  tty  of  the  biterior.  Department  of  FaUio  liiBtraotlim* 

"Madzid,  16th  Uttreh,  186S. 
*<ToUB  EzoELLBNCT, — In  Consideration  of  the  application  made 
to  this  department  by  various  professors  of  medicine,  soliciting  autho- 
risation for  the  formation  of  a  sodety  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  ^ 
natural  lustoiy  of  man,  and  those  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Queen,  whom  may  Gk>d  preserve,  has  authorised  the  formation  of  ^ 
the  aforesaid  Society,  to  be  called  <Tbe  Spanish  Anthropologioal 
Society/  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  of  this  date.  And,  comd- 
dering  the  laudable  objects  of  this  Society,  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  Interesting  sciences^  Her  Majesty  commands  me 
to  convey  to  your  Excellency,  which  I  now  do,  in  compliance  with  the 
Boyal  Order,  an  assurance  of  the  pleasure  with  which  she  has  received 
the  idea  of  the  originators,  whose  object  is  to  procure  the  advance- 
ment of  one  branch  of  science,  and  of  inviting  other  professors  to  tiy 
and  advance  other  studies  which  are  less  cultivated  in  our  country. 
May  God  preserve  you  many  years.  ^ 

Galiano,  Director-General  of  Public  Instruction." 
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Such,  gentlemen,  in  a  brief  buiumarj'-  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Anthropological  Society,  which  is  solemnly  inaugurated  to-day.  You 
see  to  what  its  real  object  is  liuutcd.  Vhe  administration  should  be 
conducted  at  ita  smallest  pub^iibie  expciiBch,  m  proportion  to  the  sums 
which  have  been  received  as  cutnuice  fees  and  monthly  subscriptions 
in  advance  up  to  the  entl  of  thv  present  VLiir  in  confi)rmity  with  the 
rcguhitions.  It  now  only  remains  for  iiie  Lu  mt  ria  you  that  our 
Society  is  at  present  in  correspondence  with  the  Anthropological  So- 
cieties of  Paris  and  London,  and  with  various  Societies  of  natural  science 
in  enlightened  Germany — all  these  have  given  us  a  joyful  welcome. 

It  is  only  strictly  just,  though  with  grateful  satisfaction  to  myself, 
to  inform  you  of  aa  act  which  speaks  most  highly  in  favour  of  my 
T617  distixiguislied  finend  Doctor  Don  Pedro  Qomalez  Velasoo.  This 
indefetigable  sfcadent,  not  content  with  lumng  originated  the  idea 
of  the  Spanidi  Anthropological  Society,  has  offiamd  a  s{iaoious  and 
elegant  apartment  in  his  own  house  (CkUe  de  Atocha,  90)  where  the 
Society  may  hold  its  meetings.  He  has  also  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal sll  objects  contained  in  his  well-known  Mnsemn  that  csn  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  study  and  adTanoement  of  anthropological 
science.  Such  generous  dishiterestedness  needs  no  comment;  it 
qpeaks  for  itself  more  eloquently  than  words  could  do,  a  sufficient 
recitation  to  those  gratuitous  and  unjustifiable  aspereions  which  in- 
veigh and  haTo  always  inveighed  against  a  man  whose  life  has  known 
no  other  motto  than  that  of  inoeesant  labour*  Inspired  by  the  noble 
Idea  of  adding  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Dr.  Vebsco  looks  on  this 
Society  as  the  dierished  oflfopring  of  his  intellect  It  required  a  great 
thought  to  dcatrise,  like  a  healing  bsleam,  the  deep  wounds  whidi 
Fate  has  harshly  destined  him  to  sufier. 

Amongst  the  Members  of  the  Spanish  Anthropologlcsl  Sociefy  we 
find  individuals  devoted  to  the  study  and  culture  of  all  branches  of 
learning ;  some  of  these  are  men  of  already  reputed  enunenoe,  distan-* 
guished  in  that  aristocratio  and  enviable  hierarchy  in  which  true 
merit  alone  finds  a  place,  which  is  acquired  only  by  vigils  of  labour, 
marked  by  the  impulse  which  truth  gives  to  that  vigorous  perse* 
veranoe^  and  thus  occupy  the  highest  seats  among  those  who  rule  the 
destinies  of  our  oountey,  but  with  unafibcted  modesty  they  Join  m 
our  studies,  feeling  the  neceosity  of  a  truoe,  if  but  for  a  short  time,  to 
that  rude  struggle  of  politics,  in  which  the  roar  of  excited  passions  is 
never  hushed,  and  a.lnwathing  spsoe  and  tranquil  rest  in  the  pure  air 

of  science. 

The  Spanish  Anthrop(dogioal  Society  arose,  gentlemen,  as  you  have 
seen,  under  the  most  fitvoumble  auspice ;  its  fiyundation,  le^iscd  by 
a  royal  edict,  which  is  an  exception  in  the  histoiy  of  the  past,  but  a 
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smiling  liopc  for  the  fUtiire.  Let  \i8  do  honour  to  thiewnetioo  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  the  auront  boiealii  of  a  new  era,  for  free 
ecienoe,  free  aoBooiation  for  work  and  study.  The  Qiieen*e  Govern- 
ment recognises  the  objeot  of  our  Sobiety  as  huadable,  and  sa  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  soienoea,  receiving  with  pleasure  an 
idea,  the  object  of  whose  originatom  is  to  advanoe  one  branoh  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  indte  others  to  proseoute  with  more  vigour 
those  studies  losat  cultivated  in  our  oountiy. 

Such  a  royal  edict,  gentlemen,  is  the  Jiighest  legal  sanction  we 
could  desire,  not  only  for  our  undertaking  in  itadf,  but  also  for  the 
objects  which  it  embiaoes,  and  for  the  means  which  it  will  use  to 
perfect  itself,  namely,  fbee  association  and  free  disousdon.  Her 
Mijesty's  Govonment  feds  the  imperative  necessity  for  science  to 
open  the  barriers  to  the  understanding ;  in  this  struggle  it  binds  on 
the  cuirass  itself  to  cover  the  breasta  of  the  strong  champicns  of  ideas, 
who  are  uiged  on  by  fervent  aspirations  for  incessant  intellectual 
progress.  A  touching  tribute  which  reason  and  justice  pay  to  the 
grandeur  of  an  idea  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Spain !  noble  and  scientific  Spain !  is  fortunate  in  seeing  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  of  her  sons,  springing  up  afresh ;  those  lovers  of  study, 
who  sealously  and  eagerly  answer  to  that  peaoefol  call,  which  an- 
nounces for  them  a  pbce  of  union,  with  the  magical  word  of  combat 
Noble  awakening  !  it  is  not  tliat  of  the  lion  who  has  haughtily  slept 
and  awakes  to  find  himself  fettered,  but  it  is  that  of  the  eagle^  who^ 
after  having  rested  for  a  brief  space,  wings  his  flight  with  increased 
^jfTour  to  still  higher  sjdieres. 

Tlie  Spanish  Anthropological  Society  inaugurates  a  fraternal  associ- 
ation, at  whose  banquets  all  sciences  have  a  welcome  and  a  share,  all 
are  included  in  the  object  of  its  institution,  all  may  contri^utt  sonic 
mite  fi'om  their  riches  to  the  grand  and  complicated  study  of  man's 
natural  history.  This  is  the  idea  of  all  the  members  now  composing 
it,  and  also  tiiat  which  is  approved  of  by  jurisprudence.  Jurispru- 
dence, gentlemen,  which,  powerfully  interested  in  the  fote  of  man, 
has  been  studied  in  all  ages,  followed  by  all  nations,  conquering 
the  barbarism  of  our  early  times.  Jurisprudenoe,  which  displayed 
itself  majestically  and  luxuriantly  in  the  pahny  days  of  Rome,  sle[»t 
ill  the  dark  shadows  of  the  middle  ages,  and  woke  at  length  with 
the  revival  of  letters,  to  shine  for  ever  on  the  horizon  of  nations. 
Fr<>ni  tliencc  she  contemplates  patient  zoology,  investigating  and  cou- 
structiii.L,'  an  antediluvian  world  witli  the  frajmicnts  of  a  bono  ;  illus- 
trious geology,  dcnmndiiiLr  fnan  eartli's  luwest  depths  the  light  of 
Irnll!  to  pevic'tratc  into  tin?  c<>ni|>()sition  ol"  tlic  ten*aqneou8  globe; 
wutchc:>  iUlou  impartial  and  comscicutiuus  history,  which,  gathering 
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future  generations  in  one  hand,  hIiows  them  the  grand  deeds  of  the 
past,  engraved  lu  gold  in  the  ixH)k  o(  jzlory,  denionf5tmtinfr,  at  the 
same  time,  the  tnie  and  terrible  antithesis  of  those  sad  agen,  which 
written  in  chanictei-a  of  ahame  and  tn'ief,  serve  t<>  j)erj)etiiate,  like  an 
ignumuiituiii  epitaph,  the  names  ol  those  who  were  the  aetors.  Not 
far  from  her  stands  ])hilology,  who,  ser\  iTig  lor  the  grauunar  of  lan- 
guage, descends,  like  Ariadne's  thread,  to  the  most  remote  periods, 
and  leudinfT  a  powerfnl  support  to  ethnogniphy.  Let  us  look,  to<>, 
anionirst  ourselves,  to  chemistry' ;  that  final  and  exact  analysis  of  all 
thinirs,  organised  or  non-ortranised,  surjn-isiug  us  by  its  ^encies, 
which  seem  created  in  a  world  of  mystery,  applying  the  residt  of  its 
wonderful  investigations  to  the  science  of  life,  and  holding  out  a 
Ijonevolcnt  hand  to  that  which  devotes  itself  to  the  T)rcservation  of 
heahii.  She,  who  appears  at  her  side,  suiTonnded  by  nmthemi^tical 
instnmients,  winch  serve  ecjually  to  study  the  heavens  studded  with 
sttys,  or  the  most  dehcate  j)hase  of  matter,  is  natural  philosophy,  that 
learned  branch  of  science  wliich  studies  the  existence  of  being,  and 
wliich,  conjointly  with  chemLstiy,  wills  that  all  things  shall  be  intelli- 
gible, and  so  a])peals  to  reason  the  gi*aphic  language  of  the  senses. 
And  farther  off,  can  you  not  see  the  matron  with  the  meditative  and 
serene  countenance  ?  she  is  the  synthesis  of  all  science  and  aU  truth 
^Philosophy,  she  who  penetrates  to  the  depths  of  all  human  know- 
ledge, who  inTestigates,  reflects,  judges,  and  sums  rxp,  aometfaneswHh 
purely  speculatiye  criticism,  other  timea  eiperimental,  at  othen  me- 
taphysical ;  who,  soaring  into  the  moat  lofty  regions  of  imagination, 
with  better  will  than  fortune,  loses  herself  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
most  un&thomable  abstrsotiona.  Let  us  finally  look  at  medicine, 
studying  human  oiiganiaation  even  to  the  inyiaihle  oella  and  all  the 
funetiona  of  the  oigana  which  constitute  the  physiological  state; 
directing  its  attention  to  the  conch  of  pain,  and  oateohiaing  nature, 
observing  her  manifestations,  and  learns  by  induction  to  attain  to  aU 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach  in  the  varied  and  compUcated  book  of 
human  suffering ;  to  walk  with  surer  steps,  and  sided  by  therapeutica 
to  procure  a  rentedy.   Noble  and  philanthropic  priesthood ! 

Thus,  gentlemen,  briefly  and  slightly  sketched  are  some  of  the  soi- 
enoes  we  represent,  all  of  which  contribute  their  share  to  the  magni- 
iioent  study  of  the  noblest  work  of  the  all  Omnipotent  Man.  Beau- 
tiful and  philosophical  employment  1  Around  that  being  whom  the 
God  of  heaven  created  in  His  own  image,  the  students  of  evety  brsnoh 
of  science  quickly  gather,  snd  with  enthusiasm  and  good  fiuth  cordially 
welcome  intelligent  fellow-kbourers,  and  fratenally  invite  them  to 
explore  with  them  the  profound  sea  of  anthropology.  The  proposition 
is  grand  and  noble,  and  most  worthy  of  respect  and  consideration  if 
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only  for  the  pure  and  nobk  intentiom  of  tboae  who  tread  in  its  paiiuL 
To  wish  to  detain  them  on  this  road,  c/e  wilMly  to  misinterpret  the 
object  of  thdr  inquiry,  would  be  not  only  a  weak  and  poweriess  nnder- 
taking,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  stnpid  error  those  oonM  oommit 
who,  ineited  by  &]se  dogmatic  seal  and  with  extreme  impiety,  hold 
those  as  izreligious,  who,  guided  by  the  efiulgent  star  of  intellectual 
and  scientific  progress,  hunger  for  truth  and  thirst  for  lig^t  to  inyes- 
tigate  great  and  transcendent  problraos,  nsiiig  the  supreme  and  sove- 
reign free-will  of  intellect  and  unreBta:ained  criticism  of  science.  To 
try  and  impose  limits  to  thou^^t  is  as  -vain  and  senseless  a  wish  as  to 
hope  to  set  limits  to  theses,  or  to  lessen  the  ardent  and  life-giving  heat 
of  the  noon-day  sun. 

According  to  the  first  arUde  of  its  roles,  the  Spanish  Anthropo- 
logical Society  will  occupy  itself  only  with  the  natural  history  of  man 
and  thoee  sciences  connected  therewith.  The  sixteenth  article  of  the 
same  rales,  says,  ''The  Society  will  allow  of  no  diacusnon  foreign  to 
the  olijects  of  the  Institution.*'  Let  those  who  would  be  malicious  in< 
terpreters  of  our  intentions  remember  this,  who  Ibiget,  while  they  mis- 
interpret them,  that  evangelical  charity  of  which  they  boast  so  much. 

No,  a  thousand  times  no,  let  us  protest  before  the  ftM  of  truth  and 
by  the  most  sacred  privilege  of  justice  against  all  intentional  blame. 
We  have  associated  ourselves,  spurred  on  only  by  the  strong  incentive 
of  labour,  that  brief  snd  concise  formula  for  all  progress.   Let  us 
legally  use  the  rights  conceded  to  us,  not  limiting  them  in  any  way. 
Let  us  launch  oiu^clvos  with  prudence  into  thoee  calm  and  learned 
discussions  to  which  science  leads,  and  which  science,  and  science  alone, 
can  judge  and  decide.    But  let  us  not  forget  that  all  the  great  ideas, 
all  the  noble  conceptions,  which  with  such  great  strides  have  advanced 
the  human  intellect,  have  had  their  beginning  in  inquiry  without 
fetters  or  restrictions.    If  the  powerfhl  and  colossal  brain  of  Newton 
had  been  limited  and  bound  down,  could  he  have  been  at  the  same 
time  the  immortal  diaooverer  of  the  laws  of  light  and  gravitation  ? 
Imprison  within  narrow  limits  the  glorious  and  virtuous  Galileo,  would 
it  then  have  occurred  to  him  to  break  through  all  the  traditions  of 
Aristotelian  tradition,  and  to  lay  down  laws  which  should  be  immu- 
table throughout  ages  t    On  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
trample  under  foot  the  tyranny  which  could  attempt  to  enslave  the 
mind  before  he  could  pronounce  those  sublime  words,  "E  pur  ei 
mnove,"  the  p  andcst  poem  which  the  inspiration  of  any  mortal  ever 
conceived.    Grand,  magnificent,  divine  idea,  that  conquered  the  con- 
queror, and  conquered  the  more  for  being  vanquished. 

liut  though  strung  and  vigorons  from  its  commencement,  the 
idocicty  cannot  boast  of  having  accomplished  all  Uiat  is  to  be  done ; 
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it  has  advanced  much,  and  gained  much,  but  it  haa  still  the  most 
btec'p  Hiid  nigged  part  of  its  path  to  climb  ;  it  haa  still  to  conquer  for 
itself  a  iiiime  and  a  place  in  the  republic  of  letters  and  science — the 
only  road  to  this  eminence  is  by  persevering  labour  ;ind  patient  in- 
vestigation of  what  it  haa  to  study.  Let  iis  undertake  oui-  Uunk  with 
ardour ;  let  us  justify  by  our  deeds  the  rights  we  have  already  acquired  ; 
let  us  give  an  example  to  societies  already  organised,  by  our  labours ; 
and  then  let  us  dcniaud  that  they  grant  us,  what  we  have  known  how 
to  deserve,  a  place  among  those  societies  w  lio  do  honour  to  the  science 
they  represent  and  the  country  which  has  fostered  them. 

Offspring  of  two  huiii})le  medical  professors,  the  Spanish  Anthropo- 
logical Siiciety  intercuts  all  cLlsocs,  and  appeals  to  them  to  sustain 
and  nountsh  her  with  pure  and  wholesome  food  ;  to  inspire  her  with 
vivifying  heat  and  light  for  guidance.  May  she  be  a  seal  of  honour 
and  glory  to  the  science  which  gave  her  birth,  and  also  a  centre  of 
refuge  for  every  ztalous  and  enthusiastic  student  to  whom  the  doors 
of  other  societies  are  closed,  from  their  narrowness  of  oj)inion.  What 
more  could  we  desire,  than  to  bo  able  one  day  to  exclaim,  "  Free  I 
was  bom,  free  I  grew,  and  free  I  made  myself  respected." 

The  medical  profession  in  Spain  has  sufficient  life  and  vigour  in 
itself,  without  asking  anything  from  Government ;  when  it  does  ask 
protection,  when  it  solicits  any  especial  professional  regulation,  or 
for  protective  laws,  it  in  reality  only  shows  the  great  consideration 
we  might  acquire  in  the  society  in  which  we  live,  and  gives  less  an 
idea  of  onr  weakness  thsn  4^  our  strao^th* 

Ko,  this  is  not  the  road  we  must  take  if  we  wish  to  attsin  a  oertain 
rank.  If  a  acUktaxj  student  hy  study  and  labour  gains  a  well-merited 
fiime,  which  is  oertain  to  place  him  before  his  brethren  and  the  public, 
the  step  which  would  lead  him  to  rank  and  fortune,  is  neither  hsre- 
ditaiy  nor  won  by  foroe.  If  you  ask  for  assistance  ftom  a  class  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  this  social  and  scientific  hierarchy, — of  this 
enviable  aristocmqy  whose  heraldic  shields  they  have  engraved  in 
.quarterings  of  gcM  and  topaz,  they  are  ready  to  extend  with 
generous  hand  all  that  may  recruit  the  bodily  but  not  the  moral 
strength.  This  is  little  better  than  to  beg  for  socialism,  and  so  much 
the  more  odious  ss  it  is  privilsged. 

Let  the  prdSassion  of  medicine  tread  in  a  more  honourable  and 
fruitftil  field ;  let  it  go  finward  in  the  van,  improving  the  sanitaiy 
condition  of  those  places  uncared  for  by  Qovemment ;  let  them  study 
sanitaiy  reforms^  basing  them  on  statistical  fiusts ;  let  them  anticipate 
government,  by  showing  them  the  way  to  perfect  the  hygiene  in 
hospitals,  camps,  dties,  and  cemeteries ;  let  them  establish  a  profes- 
sorahip^  which  should  be  gratuitous  but  as  competent  as  the  costly 
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ufticiail  one,  to  instruct  those  wlio  failed  to  [ysias  our  public  cxaniina- 
tiotiH,  rousiu;;,  at  the  sauie  time,  a  nol)lc  cmulatiou — the  ouo,  who  ia 
the  ;^uidc  of  youth  from  love  to  hin  professiou  and  the  wish  to  advance 
science — aud  the  one  who  teachcH  only  from  a  Heuso  of  duty.  When 
any  class  of  society,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  registers  on  its  records 
such  a  standard  of  merit,  it  needs  not  to  ask  for  protection.  No, 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  say  to  thoae  who  command,  I  wiU  show  you 
the  way  to  hotter  the  welfare  and  lifo  of  thoae  entrusted  to  you. 
Give  plaoe^  tJien,  to  aoTereign  intellect  I 

I  must  conclude,  gentlemen.  I  have  already  tnepanod  too  muoh 
on  your  generona  forbeanmoe^  which  haa  been  verified  again  to-day ; 
it-haa  been  my  turn  to  be  the  ikvonred  individual,  and  I  am  moat 
grateful  to  you.  I  know  I  have  paaaed  beyond  my  limits  in  tfaia 
slight  sketch,  but  pardon  me  in  oofnaademtion  of  my  good  intentions 
and  the  humility  with  whioh  I  ask  for  it.  I  folt  that  to  you  should 
be  oonsecroAed  the  modest  flower  which  bloomed  on  the  little  culti- 
vated field  of  my  intelligence ;  it  does  not  boast  of  beauty,  but  in 
place  of  it  has  a  perfume  whidi  ennobles  it,  that  of  my  gratitude, 
that  which  is  expressed  in  the  sublime  Latin  sentence,  '^Yitam  im- 
pended vero."  FjuMQom  db  Asia  Dblgado  Juqo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ANTlinol^OLOGY.* 


"Qiiienim  sociindum  carnom  sxint,  qua)  carnis  simt  sapiuut.  Qui  verd 
Bocimdiim  spiritum  sunt,  quw  sunt  spirituj^  sontiuut." — S.  P.  ad  Kom.,  viii,  5. 

Thb  above  motto,  whioh  we  find  adoming  the  title*psge,  at  once 
proclaims  the  ottject  of  the  author,  and  the  tendency  of  his  trea- 
tise, which  is  pre-eminently  orthodox.  Not  unlike  the  Giessen  Pro- 
fessor mentioned  by  V<^gt,  our  author  looks  at  anthropology  with 
a  spiritual  eye,  and  the  result  he  arrives  at  may  be  easily  guessed. 
Physiology,  he  complains  in  his  prelluse,  has  ceased  to  be  the  science 
of  the  nature  of  man,  but  has  becqpne  the  science  of  oi^nio  funo* 
tions.  Its  pretended  vital  or  organic  theories  are  those  of  an  empty 
and  revolting  sensualism ;  in  short,  it  is  repugnant.  Physiology, 
therefore^  should  be  dbared  of  the  false  theories  issued  from  an 
empirical  materialism,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  study  of  the 

*  PhytMogie  (34nSraXe  s  TroiU  d^Anthrt^^logie  Physiologique  «l  PMIo«o- 
phiq^e.  Par  lo  Pociour  F.  Fr6dault.  dvo>pp.  854.  Paris:  1863.  Qeneial 
Pl^ologyi  a  TreaiiM  on  Physiologiflal  and  Philoeoplucal  Anthiopology. 
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functions  of  the  parts,  aiul  ho  l)ecome  the  science  of  fuctH  un<l  observ- 
ations. But  then  tliere  miujt  \m  raiaod  l)y  her  side,  its  a  siytcr,  not 
a«  a  rival,  a  bjntlietic  science,  which,  by  brin<:ci"^r  the  knowledge  of 
mctaphyBics  to  bear  iij)on  the  facts,  collects  in  a  skilfully  co-ordinated 
en^mnhle  all  the  geuurul  questions  which  {u*e  indispcnsjiblc  to  an 
exact  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  num.  Such,  our 
author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  are  the  idciui  which  induced  him  to 
nudcrtiike  a  re-installation  of  geuend  physiology,  or  juithropology,  by 
conjoining  into  a  legitimate  union  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophical 
schools  with  modem  science.  Dr.  FrC>daidt  professes  to  be  au  humble 
follower  of  liis  revered  master,  J.  P.  Teasicr,  whose  constant  effort* 
wero  directed  towards  the  re-instaUation  of  a  Christiau  spiritaaliam 
in  medioal  soienoe. 
The  work  is  divided  into  fire  book>* 

After  an  introduotion  on  the  histoiy  of  general  physiology.  Dr. 
Fr^ult  disouasee,  in  the  first  book,  the  question  eonoemiog  the 
unity  of  the  human  species.  But  before  enteruig  on  it  our  author 
(ells  us  frankly : 

We,  as  well  as  the  best  informed  and  most  serious  mvanUy  enter- 
tain not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  existenoe  of  <Hily  one 
human  species.  It  is  an  old  truth,  a  dogma  of  humanitj,  which  it 
ap))cars  to  us  impossible  seriously  to  attack ;  and  all  the  objcctious 

to  it  scorn  to  lis  miscral»le  j'  u.r  J\.'<j>rif.  l?ut  science,  ncvcrtlu'lcss,  is 
not  siitistied  with  the  hiinjtlo  aHirjiiation  of  a  doguui.  It  requires 
demonstation,  proofs,  and  these  we  are  about  to  give  in  this  first 
book."    (P.  17.) 

Our  author  accordingly  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  docti?ne  of  species 
in  general,  commencing,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  definition  given 
by  Koses  that  Qod  created  all  beings  after  their  kinds,  (^secundum 
ipeeiet  tuat/,  and  finishing  with  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Then  follow 
ehapteiB  on  the  essential  oharacters  of  speoies  and  varieties,  forms  of 
language  and  religion,  and  after  oiting  a  host  of  authorities,  sacred 
and  prc&ne,  Dr.  FrMault  arrives  at  the  oonchurion,  that  the  difierences 
.  in  height,  colour,  the  formation  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  cranium  and 
pelvis  are  no  wise  apooifie,  but  merely  aeoeesory  charaotera ;  that  all 
rsoea  oan  interbreed  and  produce  indefinitely  fertile  descendants,  and 
consequently  that  mankind  farm  bat  one  genus,  one  species,  one 
order,  and  indeed  a  separate  kingdom,  in  as  much  as  rdigion,  lan- 
guage, morality,  industry,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  whidi  are 
the  eaaential  chanoteiB  of  human  nature,  separate  man  entirely  trom 
the  lower  animals. 

The  second  book,  containing  four  chapters,  treats :  of  the  soul,  or 
the  formal  cause ;  of  the  body,  or  the  material  cause ;  of  efficient 
causes,  and  of  final  causes. 
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The  fonnula  of  the  oatoxe  of  man  whidi,  aooofding  to  our  author, 
results  tern  what  is  proved  In  the  above  four  ohapters^  is  the  follow- 

iug 

Man  is  the  uatiiral  compound  of  a  reasoiiablo  soul  substantially 
united  to  a  body ;  acting  by  effioient  oauses,  and  put  into  aetion  by 
final  causes." 

We  hare  no  space  for  eztraots,  and  must  confine  ourselves  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  rest  of  ^e  books  and  their  oontenta  The  third 
book  treats  of  acta,  vegetative,  animal,  and  InteDeotuaL  The  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  the  laws  of  relation ;  the  fifth  to  modality ;  the 
sixth  and  seventh  to  life  and  death,  and  the  woik  oondudes  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  soul  in  a  separate  state. 

The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  entirely  fiuled  in  the  object  he 
aimed  at,  namely,  in  creating  a  syntbetio  science  of  man  by  engrafting 
metaphysics  on  physiology.  Ihr.  FrUauIt,  we  know  not  on  what 
principles,  considers  general  physiology  and  anthropology  to  be  con- 
vertible terms,  ibr  on  the  second  title  page  we  find,  TraitS  de  Pkifdo- 
lo^  ffhiirak  <ni  (or)  Antknpohgie,  We  are  not  aware  that  In  any 
language  general  physiology  and  anthropology,  properly  so  called,  are 
considered  as  synonymous  terms.  The  results  obtained  appear  to  us 
meagre  fiv  so  pretentious  an  inquiry.  What  must  strike  tiie  reader 
is  that  in  the  chapter  on  species  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  modem  naturalists  shine  by  thdr  absence.  Thus  we  find  no 
mention  of  Darwin,  and  many  others,  whilst  tiie  work  is  overloaded 
with  citations  fiK>m  saints  and  fitthers  of  the  church,  which  ml^t  well 
have  been  omitted  without  much  loss  to  the  reader.  We  find,  there- 
fore, not  much  sorupulousDess  in  weig^iing  evidence.  A  good  woric 
dealing  with  a  shallow  and  self-sufficient  raw  materialism  will  always 
be  welcomed ;  but  the  man  who  Is  to  undertake  it  must  himself  stand 
midway  between  extreme  opinions  and  neither  be  a  fanatical  material* 
ist,  nor  dominated  by  an  improperly  so-called  orthodoi^,  which  our 
author  evidently  is,  and  whom,  therefore,  we  cannot  accept  as  a  guide 
in  science.  We  readily  give  Dr.  Fr6dault  credit  for  great  research, 
but  his  arguments  are  neither  new,  nor  do  they  throw  any  additional 
light  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  Still,  with  all  its  defects,  we  recom- 
mend the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  feeling  sure  that  their 
laboiu*s  will  not  be  altogether  unrewarded,  for  they  will  find  in  it 
quotations  from  a  nimibcr  of  meritorious  authors  long  forgotten,  and 
whom  our  author  has  the  merit  of  having  rescued  from  oblivion. 
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Mb,  Samuel  White  Baker,  having  spent  his  life  among  wild  beasts  and 
savage  men,  and  having  earned  some  repntation  ns  a  sportsman  in  Cey- 
lon, became  ambitions  of  distinijii'sbinrj  himself  in  Africa,  where  several 
of  his  brother  Indians  had  found  glory,  and  some  a  grave.  He  desired 
to  solve  that  jxooirraphical  problem,  whicli  has  excited  by  turns  the  efforts 
of  the  ancients,  the  modern  Kp^j'ptians,  and  several  Knropeaii  nations, 
A  noble  ground  yet  remains  for  explorers  ;  and  it  is  })robable  that  more 
of  these  equatorial  races  are  t*»  be  discovered,  esjtecially  towards  the 
western  side,  where  all  is  blank.  But  the  Nile  question  may  now  bo 
considered  as  detinitely  settled.  Bruce  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  previously  inilicatod  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
middle  ages  :  to  Speke  and  his  companion,  and  to  Baker,  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  placed  up)n  our  maps  the  correct  position  of  the 
double  basin,  from  which,  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  the  White  Nile  was 
reputed  to  descend, 

"  The  {general  principle,"  writes  Mr.  Baker,  referring  to  this,  "  was 
correct,  although  the  detail  was  wrong.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  trade  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Arabs  from  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  oout  opposite  Zanzibar  in  anotent  times,  and  that  the  people 
engaged  in  such  enterprise  had  penetrated  so  far  into  the  interior  aa  to 
have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  two  reservoirs :  thus 
may  the  geographical  infoimation  originally  have  been  brou^t  into 

The  compamtivc  importance  of  the  two  lakes  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  Mr.  Baker's  own  account,  which  is  exceedingly  concise 

and  clear : — 

"The  Nile,  cleared  of  its  mystery,  resolves  itself  into  comparative 
simplicity.  The  actual  basin  of  the  Nile  is  included  between  alxiut 
the  22®  and  39"  east  longitude,  and  from  3®  south  to  18^  north  lati- 
tude. The  drainage  of  that  vast  area  is  monopolised  by  the  Egyptian 
river.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  lakes,  the  two  great  equatorial  reaer- 
Toin,  are  the  recipients  of  all  affluents  south  of  the  equator;  the 
Albert  lake  being  the  reservoir  in  which  are  concentrated  the  entire 
waters  from  the  south,  in  ndditio!i  to  tributaries  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, from  the  north  of  the  equator.  The  Albert  N'yanza  is  the  great 
basin  of  the  Nile :  the  distinction  between  that  and  the  Victoria 
K'yania  is,  thai  the  Vletxnna  is  a  reservoir  reo^ving  the  eastern  afflu- 
ents, and  it  becomes  a  starting-point  on  the  most  elevated  jottroe,  at 
the  pomt  where  the  river  issues  firom  it  at  the  Ripon  FaUs;  the 

*  Tkt  AlbtH  ITfOMua,  Qreai  Btutn  fh«  IfiU,  end  EMploraHon  of  (k«  IHU 
8*mree$*       Samnd  White  Baker,  M.A«  tyok,  Macmillan  and  Co.  1806. 
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Albert  is  a  reservoir  not  only  receiving  the  western  and  southern 

affluents  direct  from  the  Bine  Mountaius,  but  it  also  receives  the 
Hupply  from  the  Victoria,  and  from  the  entire  equatorial  Nile  basin. 
The  Nile,  as  it  iBsncB  from  the  Albert  N  yrtTi/a,  ia  the  entire  NUq  ;  pncr 
to  its  birth  from  the  Albert  lake,  it  is  not  the  entire  Nile." 

He  also  observes  that  Speke,  *<not  having  visited  the  lake  heard  of 
as  the  Luta  N*zig^  oonld  not  possibly  have  been  aware  of  the  Tast 
importance  of  that  great  reservoir  in  the  Nile  system."  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  Oapt  Speke  went  a  little  too  far  when  he  asserted  that 
he  had  settled  the  Nile,  though  of  all  the  discoverers  he  is  perhaps 
deserving  of  the  highest  place.  We  shall  now  briefly  follow  Mr.  Baker 
through  the  most  charming  narrative,  and  through  one  of  the  most 
splendid  journey's  ever  made  by  an  African  explorer. 

In  April  1861,  he  sailed  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  By  the  time  that  he  had  arrived  at  BerKT,  a  considerable 
town  in  lat  17"  58',  he  found  that  he  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  dragoman,  and  amis  convinced  that  he  could  not  hope  for  8ucce«fi 
unless  he  made  himself  independent  of  interf>reters.  He  therefore 
determined  to  spend  a  year  in  learning  Arabic,  and  also  in  exploring 
the  affluents  to  the  Nile  from  the  Abvssinian  mountains.  The  naT' 
rative  of  these  travels,  whicli  will  include  many  sporting  adventures, 
he  reserves  for. future  publication.  On  June  11th,  1862,  he  arrived 
at  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  the  Soudan  provinces.  Ue  describes 
thiK  town  as  the  seat  of  a  militaiy  government  of  a  very  irregular 
kind.  A  taileiit  for  plundering  appears  to  pervade  all  the  military 
classes,  from  the  private  soldier  to  the  Oovemor-Geueral  himself. 
Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  taxes  which  are  ingeniously  laid  upon  in- 
dustry, and  private  enterprise  of.  every  kind,  the  country  is  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition  ;  the  trade  is  poor ;  the  expenses  of  freight, 
owing  to  the  land  joiiniPTs  which  the  cataracts  cause,  are  tcit  heavj', 
and  the  Soudan,  in  sliort,  does  not  pny  its  expences.  But  it  supplies 
slaves,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  Mr.  liakcr  supposes  tliat  it  is  main- 
tained. However  tliis  may  Ik?,  it  is  verv  certain  that  the  EgY]>tian 
officials,  like  the  PortuL'ucsc  in  An<;ola  and  the  Mozambique,  sceretly 
favour  tlie  transmission  of  slaves,  and  tla-o\v  olistacles  in  tho  wav  of 
English  travellers  whose  accuunti*  ai*e  likely  to  excite  intervention, 
and  the  consequent  suppression  of  an  unlawful  but  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce.  We  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  wild  (»utcry  against 
the  Kuropeau  slave  trade  (nowt<»  be  nuinhered  among  the  institutions 
of  the  past)  whicli  lias  done  so  nincli  for  tho  civilisation  of  the  New 
World,  jiiid  which  has  raiiscd  the  negro  to  a  position  of  some  political 
importance  in  the  United  States.  I5ut  we  cannot  see  how  the 
Kgj-ptian  slave  trade  is  likely  to  i>euctit  humanity,  and  it  is  we  think 
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aoaroely  worth  while  that  a  Uwlefls  banditti  should  bd  flung  mto 
Cenlanl  AMca  to  bum  villages,  murder  men,  steal  cattle,  thiow  diffi- 
onlties  and  dangers  in  the  way  of  our  explorers  in  order  that  boys, 
eunuehfly  and  black  •oris  should  be  oontributod  to  the  harems  of  the 
East.  Mr.  Baker  has  not  exaggerated  ^  li  n  ho  attributes  to  the 
slave  trade  almost  all  those  obstacles  which,  had  he  been  an  ordinary 
roan,  would  have  mined  his  expedition.  The  natives  of  the  countiy 
through  whioh  he  had  to  pass,  had  been  exasperaied  by  contmuid 
XBSzias,  and  were  opposed  to  all  strangers ;  it  was,  therefore,  a 
march  through  an  enemy's  country  that  he  had  before  him,  and  for 
this  he  required'an  escort  of  armed  men.  Undcsirous  of  employing 
OH  his  body-truard  the  professional  cut-throats  of  Khartoum,  he  applied 
to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  through  the  British  consul  at  Alexandria,  for 
soldiers  and  boats.  His  request  was  refused.  Ho  then  hired  three 
vessels  or  diidibiah,  and  two  large  noggurs  or  8ailing-l>arges  to  oonv^ 
him  to  Gondokoro,  the  navigable  limit  of  the  Nile.  Ho  engaged 
forty-five  armed  men  as  escort,  and  forty  sailors.  He  dressed  his 
men  in  uniform,  gave  them  double-l>arrelled  guns,  explained  to  them 
the  objects  of  his  expedition,  informed  them  that  no  plunder  would 
be  permitted,  and  insisted  upon  their  names  being  registered  in  the 
Divan.  He  set  sail,  and  after  nrnny  accidents  arrived  at  Gondokoro 
on  the  second  of  February',  1863,  after  a  voyaije  of  aViont  six  weeks. 
Here  lie  found  himself  in  a  perfect  nest  of  slavers,  tlie  cliief  of  whom 
his  ^»iew  England  rendt^ns  will  be  ])leased  to  learn  was  the  son  of  the 
American  consul  at  Kliartoum,  in  whose  honour  possibly  it  was  that 
the  slave-hunters,  who  arrived  at  that  town,  hoisted  the  American 
flag  at  their  mast-heads. 

In  a  very  short  time  his  forty  thieves  i>eg;in  to  show  that  they 
were  uifeeted  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  jilaee.  They  were  very  angry 
because  he  would  not  let  them  l'o  eattle-wtealing,  which  it  seems  is 
the  correct  thing  to  do  at  (ioinlokoro.  There  was  a  mutiny,  and 
although  peace  was  soon  restored  the  ice  liad  been  V>roken,  (he  whife 
man  luui  been  braved,  and  liaker  foresaw  tiiat  his  worst  enemies  would 
he  the  men  whiim  he  had  taken  as  his  guai'ds.  At  this  juncture 
JSpeke  and  Grant  arrived  from  the  interior,  and  for  a  moment  Baker 
feared  that  the  Nile  sources  had  been  *'  settled."  But  when  he  said 
to  S|X3ke,  I)oes  not  one  leaf  of  the  laurel  remain  for  me  ?"  he  wa.-* 
inltiined  that  half  of  the  gnrl.uid  might  be  won.  Accordingly,  he 
staited  tor  the  interior,  but  soon  his  trotibles  Injgan.  Mohammed,  an 
Aral),  who  bad  accom])anied  Sj^ke  and  Grant,  plotted  against  him. 
His  men  began  to  show  signs  of  discontent  ;  the  camels  and  donkeys 
were  allowed  to  stniy,  and  the  baggiige  was  abandoned  to  the  inroads 
of  white  ants.    At  hist  the  ^lume  burst  forth,  ami  Siutt,  a  native  Ijoy 
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vho  remained  fiuthful  to  him  during  the  whole  journey,  informed 
him  of  a  oonspiraoj,  which  had  lor  its  objects  his  murder,  and  the 
abandonment  of  hia  wife.  By  a  splendid  coup  de  main  he  disarmed 
fifteen  of  these  wretohes,  the  rest  went  off  slavingt  which  had  pro- 
bably been  their  intention  from  the  first  He  tried  to  get  others,  but 
without  BQOcees ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  spy.  Just  then  a  paity  of 
dave  hunters  started  for  the  interior ;  they  went  off  firing  guns,  and 
daring  him  to  follow  them.  He  did  follow  them,  accompanied  only 
by  his  wife,  by  Seat  and  Rioham  (another  natiTC  upon  whom  he 
could  depend),  and  by  his  natiye  porters.  He  soon  sighted  the 
watch-fires  of  the  traders*  party,  and  was  challenged'by  the  sentries, 
who  threatened  to  fire  on  him  if  he  remained  near  them.  This  sort 
of  thing  went  on  for  some  days.  Before  them  lay  EUyria,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  narrow.mountain  pass.  He  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
slaYers  would  excite  the  natives  ag^nst  him,  and  that  in  the  pass  his 
party  would  be  lEilled.  He  tried  to  reach  it  first,  but  was  outmarched. 
The  two  parties  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  slavmi 
passed  him  with  stem  and  sulky  faces,  not  making  their  salaam. 
Mrs.  Baker  l)egge(l  him  to  speak  to  Ihrahim,  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tbn ;  his  pride  rebelled ;  and  she  herself  spolie  to  him  in  Arabic  as 
he  passed  by.  He  stopped,  negotiations  were  commenced,  presents 
were  made  to  him,  an  alliance  was  formed.  This  was  the  tuming- 
jx>int  of  his  enterprise — thanks  to  the  tact  and  promptitude  of  his 
wife,  the  opportunity  was  seized,  and  the  expedition  saved.  The 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  were  yet  immense ;  a  deadly 
dimato,  treacherous  companions,  luid  the  caprices  of  a  barbarous 
king.  But  he  was  now  fairly  on  his  way.  From  EUyria  they  passed 
to  Latooka;  on  the  23rd  of  June  they  left  it  for  the  Obbo  country, 
where  they  were  kept  prisoners  by  the  rainy  season  for  a  long  time. 
Thejr  now  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever ;  their  quinine  was 
exhausted ;  their  horses  and  donkeys  died.  He  bought  and  trained 
three  oxen  to  take  their  place,  and  having  at  length  left  Obho,  they 
anived,  after  a  tedious  journey  through  high  grass,  swollen  streams 
and  dense  swnmps,  at  the  Somci-sct  Kiver  or  Victoria  "\^Tiite  Nile,  on 
the  22nd  January,  1864.  He  was  now  in  Unyoro,  and  after  many 
delaj-s  he  was  taken  to  Mrooli,  the  (  MjaUil,  and  admit f*  r!  into  thr  pre- 
sence of  a  brother  of  Kamrasi,  the  kmg,  who  personal  t  il  tii  it  m  uarch 
with  such  succe^,  that  Mr.  Baker  did  not  discover  the  mip<.)8ture  till 
after  his  return  from  the  lake,  when  Kamraai  summoned  up  courage 
to  receive  him. 

The  lake  wa.s  reputed  to  be  a  long  way  off,  and  his  porters  hearinf^ 
this  ran  away.  Thus  he  wjis  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Kamrasi, 
who,  in  the  person  of  liis  younger  brother,  visited  him  every  day,  and 
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askfid  for  presents.  Having  <>ot  a  great  deal  out  of  him,  and  havini; 
adccd  him  for  eveiything  he  had,  including  bia  pocket  compiii»8,  his 
watch,  his  pet  rifle,  and  his  wife,  this  potentate  at  length  gave  him 
guides.  On  their  way  to  the  lake  Mrs.  Baker  had  a  sun-stroke,  and  was 
insensible  or  light-headed  during  several  days.  At  length,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  thej  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  saw  beneath 
them  the  gr(^t  lake  glittoing  in  the  noon-day  sun.  To  the  south,  an 
horison  like  that  of  the  sea  \  to  the  west,  at  the  distance  of  6ity  or 
sixty  miles,  blue  mountains  rising  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  They 
went  down  the  steep  narrow  zigzag  path  which  led  to  the  lake.  Mrs. 
Baker  tottered  from  weakness  as  she  walked,  and  supported  herself 
upon  bis  shoulder.  At  every  twenty  paces  they  stopped  to  rest.  In 
two  hours  they  reached  the  level  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  They 
walked  for  a  mile  through  some  turf -meadows,  interspersed  with  trees 
till  they  came  to  the  water's  edgie;  There  were  wavea'  rolling  upon 
a  white  pebbly  beach  \  they  sat  down  and  drank  from  the  sources  of 
the  Nik. 

We  shall  not  relate  the  toils  and  the  dangers  through  which  they 
were  forced  to  pass  on  their  way  back,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion,  that  weak  and  weaiy  as  they  were,  they  did  not  turn  their  steps 
homewards  till  they  had  explored  the  river  which  joins  the  two  lakea 
This  exploit^  which  could  not  add  to  their  fame,  but  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  scientific  value  of  their  expedition,  required  perhaps 
more  courage  than  the  discovery  of  the  lake  itsdf. 

In  this  journey,  which  occupied  more  than  two  years  (his  explora^ 
tions  altogether  lasted  over  four),  Mr.  Baker  had  to  contend  with 
difficulties  of  an  exceptional  kind.  Usually  the  explorer  is  able  to 
make  a  fair  start,  to  travel  some  distence  before  he  is  checked  by 
the  nostalgia  of  his  men,  or  by  the  avarice  of  some  native  chieftain. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  his  life  at  the  very  outset  was  continually  m 
danger  f^rom  the  men  whom  he  had  armed,  and  it  was  only  by  remark* 
able  perseverance  that  he  escaped  a  failure  like  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Miani,  who  was  compelled  to  retnm  after  cutting  his  name  on  a  tree 
in  the  middle  of  a  swamp,  and  of  whom  few  of  our  readers  will  liave 
heard,  although  he  explored  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  one  who 
had  gone  before  him.  In  comparing?  Afr.  Baker's  journey  with  that  of 
others,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  repeated  failures  had 
induced  the  rrOograj)hical  Society  to  send  their  explorers  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  coast,  a  plan  first  suggested,  we  believe,  by  Dr. 
Beke,  and  which  reaped  partial  success  in  the  expedition  of  Burton 
and  Speke  ;  complete  success  in  that  of  Speke  and  Grant.  In  reach- 
ing equatorial  Africa  by  the  natiural  or  southward  route,  ^^r.  Baker 
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ha8  dono  that  which  moet  travellers  and  geogiupheis  believed  to  be 
impoaaibk. 

It  would  be  painting  the  lily  to  praise  "Mn.  Baket^s  gallant  oonduct. 
Those  only  who  have  travelled  in  A&ioa,  who  have  known  what  it  is 
to  sleep  in  a  pestilent  atmosphere,  and  to  wake  with  a  hard  day's 
work  before  one,  not  strong  and  refinsshed,  but  with  a  heavy  head  and 
aehing  bones ;  to  keep  a  constant  guaid  over  the  muscles  of  the  &oe, 
snd  to  appear  always  oiheerftil  however  sad  one's  heart  may  be ;  to 
resist  the  continual  temptation  of  letuming  home ;  to  lie  in  the 
midst  oi  danger  in  the  deep  darkucss  of  the  night,  not  daring  to 
sleep,  and  listening  for  sounds  which  one  dreads  to  hear ;  or,  worst  of 
all,  to  find  oneself  at  the  mercy  of  a  barbarian  whom  one  cannot  but 
(Ic8))i8e,  and  yet  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  the  wish,  to  crown 
the  labours  of  a  life ;  who  can  bestow  immortal  fieune  by  granting  one 
permission  to  visit  a  certain  spot  in  his  dominions,  and  then  to  be  pnt 
off  from  day  to  day  ;  to  know  what  hell  it  is  in  sning  long  to  bide 
to  be  balanced  every  morning  between  hope  and  despair,  and  to  be 
torn  by  the  stnicrgles  between  prudence  and  rage*  Those  only  (an<l 
they  are  few)  who  have  gone  through  all  these  trials  of  body  and 
mind,  will  nnderstand  what  a  yonng  and  delicate  woman  has  been 
able  to  achieve,  and  to  doubt  whether,  in  past  or  present  time,  one  of 
her  sex  has  displayed  such  a  gmius  fcnr  endurance,  or  suoh  unsubdued 
energy  to  the  very  last,  as  this  heroine  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Baker's  V)«)ok  does  not  contain  the  immense  stores  of  informa- 
tion which  are  to  be  found  in  Burton's  La/:<  Tieqiom^  or  in  Living- 
stone's massive  work — we  mesm,  of  course,  his  first.  Fortune  has 
favoured  Mr.  Baker  with  a  succession  of  nxpid  incidents,  fronj  his  first 
**  situation"  at  Gondokoro,  when  he  meets  Speke  and  Grant,  to  tlie 
scene  of  poetical  retribution  at  Khartoum,  where,  on  his  return,  he 
discovers  the  chief  of  his  nmtineers,  and  ha.s  him  well  flogged,  to  the 
intense  deli<:rht  of  all  hi^  ro  vlcrs.  Thus  his  narrative,  while  l)earing 
tiie  nndcniablc  stamp  of  truth,  is  equal  in  jtoint  of  construction  to  a 
well  contrived  work  of  art.  Finding',  thcrclbre,  those  splendid  mate- 
rials beneath  his  hands,  tlie  author  has  wisely  enouLrh  avoiiled  long 
(lii,Tes.siona,  which,  though  interest inLr  to  the  readei-s  of  the  A  )ifhrfipf)- 
loqical  Jicrietr,  wlio  we  presume  arc  searchers  after  solid  facts,  would 
have  robbed  tin  luirrative  of  lialf  its  charms,  bv  checking;  the  action 
of  the  storv.  Wo  do  not  dtaibt  that  Mr.  Baker  has  made  many  ol>- 
serviitioiis  upon  tlic  natives  of  Central  Africa,  which  ho  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  contribute  to  the  puVtHc  iu  another  form.  At  the  same 
lime,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  sii[  ]H-jL>d  that  these  volumes  are 
deficient  of  all  information.  We  shall  .show  that  he  has  not  only  de- 
scribed with  a  vivid  pen  the  manners  and  appearance  of  uative  tribes, 
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but  aho  has  made  some  remarics  upon  the  character  and  capabilities 
of  the  Negro,  which  deaeire  the  attention  ofereiy  anthropologist. 

The  lowest  form  of  the  African  he  encountered  appears  to  have  been 
the  Rytch,  a  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile.    He  says : — 

"The  p€o])le  of  this  tril)e  iire  mere  apes,  trusting  entirely  to  the 
productions  of  natiu-e  for  their  subsistence  j  they  will  spend  hours  in 
digging  out  field-mice  from  their  burrows,  as  we  should  for  rabbita. 
Thej  are  the  most  pitiable  set  of  savages  that  can  be  imagined ;  so 
emaciated  that  they  have  no  visible  posteriors ;  they  look  as  though 
they  had  been  planed  off,  and  their  long  tiun  legs  and  arms  give  them 
a  peculiar  guat-like  appearauce." 

The  Latooka  people  he  conaldera  to  be  a  branch  of  the  graat  Oalla 
tribe ;  they  hare  wooUj  hair,  but  have  no  other  Negro  features.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Obbo  peopile;  who,  however,  possess  a 
different  type  of  countenance^  and  whose  language  is  distinct  from 
that  of  Latooka.  The  people  of  Unyoro,  who  live  under  a  deqK>tic' 
government,  are  decidedly  superior  to  either  of  the  above  tribes. 
They  wear  a  kmd  of  bark-doth,  like  many  of  the  tribes  of  Western 
Africa.  "  The  women  were  neatly  dressed  in  short  petticoats  with  a 
double  akirt"  (this  is  a  refinement  of  apparel  which  we  have  not  met 
with  before) ;  **  many  exposed  the  bosom,  while  others  wore  a  piece 
of  bark-cloth  arranged  as  a  plaid  across  the  cheat  and  shoulders. 
This  cloth  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  fig-tree,  the  bark  of  which  is 
stripped  off  in  lai^  pieces,  and  then  soaked  in  water  and  beaten  with 
a  inallet :  in  appearance  it  much  resembles  corduroy,  and  is  the  colour 
of  tanned  leather ;  the  finer  qualities  are  peculiarly  soft  to  the  touch, 
88  though  of  woven  cotton.  Eveiy  garden  is  full  of  this  species  of 
tree,  as  their  cultivation  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  clothing. 
When  a  man  takes  a  wife,  he  plants  a  certain  number  of  treei^  that 
are  to  be  the  tailors  of  the  expected  family." 

They  also  are  clever  potters  and  blacksmiths,  using  the  two-handled 
goatskin  bellows  with  the  up  and  down  movement,  which  is'  a  con- 
trivance peculiar,  we  Ixlicve,  to  Africa,  but  which  certainly  prevails 
all  over  that  continent,  from  the  Gaboon  to  CafFreland,  and  from  the 
Senegal  to  the  Nile.  The  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  do  not  appear  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  any  special 
traits.  The  custom  of  fattening  young  women  for  marriage,  which 
was  desJcril)od  by  Spcko,  is  also  practised  in  Northern  Guinea,  and 
even  in  Trii)oli,  where  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  girls  of  a 
bilious  constitution  are  said  to  have  died  under  tlie  spoon.  In  Western 
Eijuatorial  .Vfrica  nothing  of  the  kind  in  done  ;  but  tliis  is  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  food.  We  never  saw  hni  one  fat  yierson  in  E<iuato- 
rial  Africa ;  and  be  (a  heavy  dropsical-looking  creature)  was  shewn  to 
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11B  US  a  magntfiottit  produotioa  of  nature— &8  the  model  of  what  manly 
heautj  ou^t  to  be.  The  taste  for  oorpulenoe,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
metered  univeriBal  throughout  Africa. 

We  have  been  aoquainted  with  palm-oU  ^traders,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  humble  condition  and  little  i^fined  taste,  who  having  lived  in 
Africa  all  their  Ityes,  have  ended  by  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  black 
girl,  and  have  dedared  to  us  that  they  oould  detect  no  beauty  in 
thin  lips,  in  an  attenuated  nose,  and  in  long  lanky  hair ;  and  that  an 
alabaster  skin^ suggested  to  them  no  other  idea  than  that  of  excessive 
nckliness  or  disease.  In  the  same  manner,  tliere  is  a  diBtiugiiishcil 
explorsr,  who  has  so  long  held  communion  with  the  African  mind, 
that  whatever  judgment  he  may  happeu  to  possess  has  been  com- 
pletely turned  upeide  down.  In  Dr.  Livingstone's  last  work^  that 
great  traveller  may  bo  inspected  standing  on  his  head,  declaring  that 
black  wliite ;  that  the  Negro  has  a  religion ;  and  that,  what  is 
more,  his  religion  is  superior  to  Mohammedanism ;  that  he  goes  into 
a  comer  to  pray;  that  he  only  sacrifices  plants ;  with  various  other 
remarks,  which  defy  criticism  by  their  complete  alienation  from  the 
truth.  Mr.  Baker,  having  spent  only  four  years  in  Afriea,  is  content 
to  look  upon  the  Negro  with  a  European  eye,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  veneration  for  his  chanvcter.  Among  most  of  the  tribes  in 
Western  Africa  is  to  be  found  a  belief  in  a  Good  and  Evil  Principle, 
and  some  va^nie  ideas  of  a  future  life.  But,  in  describing  the  people 
of  Unyoro,  Mr.  Baker  says  : — 

"Thes^e  pooplo.  jiltiioiiL'h  far  superior  to  the  tribes  on  the  north  of 
the  Nile  in  general  intelligence,  had  no  idea  of  a  Su])renie  Being,  nor 
any  object  of  worshi]> ;  tl»eii"  faith  resting'  n])()n  a  simple  belief  in 
magic,  like  that  of  the  nativen  of  Madi  and  Obbo." 

After  this,  it  will  be  neediebii  to  bestow  more  time  ujmn  the  native 
creed.  Upon  the  character  of  these  people,  we  will  quotx^  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Baker's  diary,  which  is  tlie  more  valuable,  as  it  describes 
what  he  felt  at  the  time  : — 

**  1863,  10th  April,  Latooka.  I  wish  the  black  sympathisern  in 
England  could  see  Africa's  inmost  heart,  as  I  do ;  much  of  their  sym- 
pathy would  subside.  Human  nature,  viewed  in  its  crude  state,  as 
jHCtured  amongst  Afri(»n  savages,  is  quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
brute,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  noble  character  of  the  dog. 
There  is  neither  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial ;  no  idea  of  duty; 
no  religion ;  but  covetousness,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  and  cniclty. 
All  are  thieves,  idle,  euvious,  and  ready  to  plunder  and  enslave  their 
weaker  neighbours." 

Again  he  writes: — 

"Savages  can  be  ruled  by  two  powers — 'force  and  'humbug'; 
accordingly  these  are  the  instnmicuts  made  use  of  hy  those  in  autho- 
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rity ;  where  the  *  force' m  wanting,  '  humbug'  in  the  weapuu  an  a  pis 

Under  these  circumbtonces,  it  is  perhaps  to  the  credit  of  the  Euro- 
jjean  missionaries  that  they  have  not  succeeded  better.  We  arc  not 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Baker  expresses  the  same  opinion  on  this 
subject  that  has  been  expressed  by  the  chief  travcl!er8  of  the  Anthro- 
])oIogical  Society.  lu  describing  Rioharn,  one  of  his  native  attendants^ 
he  writes : — 

"  He  was  brought  up  from  boyhood  at  the  Austrian  mission,  and 
he  is  a  L'fMniinc  specimen  of  the  avcraire  rrsiilta,  H©  told  me  a  few 
days  ago  tiiat  *  he  is  no  longer  a  Christian.' " 

Again : — 

*' The  (Austrian)  mission,  ha\Hng  given  np  the  Wliito  Nile  as  a 
total  failure,  Heir  Morlang  sold  the  whole  villai^e  and  mission  station 
to  Koorahid  Aga  this  moniing  for  30UO  piastres,  £'60 !" 

And  again : — 

"  It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  witness  the  self-sacrifice  that  many  noble 
men  hav(^  made  in  these  frightful  coiuitries,  without  any  ^<hh\  re-;iilf8. 
Near  to  the  [;rave  of  "Baron  Hamicr,  are  those  of  several  nieiiiheis  of 
the  mission,  who  have  lett  their  bones  lu  tins  horrid  land ;  while  not 
one  convert  has  been  made  from  the  misBion  of  St.  Croix." 

These  obr^ti  viitions  are  the  more  tnmtworthy,  siuce  Mr.  Baker 
appears  to  l>e  as  earnest  a  detester  ot  hlaverv,  and  a  lover  of  Chris- 
ti.aaty,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  hiuuiclf.  But  so  deeply  has  Mr.  Baker 
been  impressed,  by  personal  and  paiuful  experionc-e,  with  the  degrada 
tiuu  of  the  Negi'o,  that  he  seems  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  pre-Adamites,  aud  properly  belong  t(t  a  period  when  the  earth 
produced  monsters.  We  will  not  criticise  this  theory,  but  applaud 
the  modesty  with  which  he  says  that  the  ethnology  of  Central  Africa  is 
"  completely  beyond  my  depth."  It  is  only  those  who  are  smatterera 
upon  the  subject,  who  would  venture  to  say  otherwise.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  Africa.  To  understand  a  people,  one 
must  fiist  understand  their  language,  and  one  must  Live  among 
them  for  some  time,  and  one  must  also  possess  some  talent  for 
readlDg  human  nature.  We  need  seareely  say  that  the  oompara- 
iire  anthropology  of  Africa  can  onlj  be  studied,  with  some  hope  of 
obtaining  positire  results,  when  all  the  diflkent  tribes  have  been  de- 
scribed by  pcrM>Ds  who  are  qualified  for  the  task  as  stated  abova  As 
it  is,  immense  nations  have  never  seen  the  &ce  of  a  white  man; 
others  have  been  just  passed  through,  and  viewed  merely  on  the  sur- 
fiioe.  The  day  has  not  yet  arrived  for  theory ;  the  anthropologist 
must  contwt  himself  with  collecting  facts. 
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Wb  have  thus  a  relatiTely  cmUsed  people  fitting  with  aavages 
armed  with  stone  weapons.  More  powerftil  than  the  autochthons,  the 
Ga^  caused  them  to  disappear,  just  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  with  the 
red-skins  of  America  and  the  blacks  of  Australia.  In  the  British 
Islands  they  evidently  massacred  the  autochthons,  or  allowed  them  to 
become  extinct  without  intermixing  with  them,  for  in  the  Ga&lie 
idioms  there  is  no  trace  of  a  single  word  which  is  not  of  Aryan  origin ; 
and  there  has  never  yet  been  a  people  found  fused  into  another  with- 
out leaving  some  traces,  either  in  the  traditions  or  the  language.  It 
must  also  be  noticed  that,  in  order  that  such  a  phenomenon  should 
occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  al>sorbed  should  be  less  numerous, 
less  civilised,  or  less  condensed  than  ihe  absorbing  race.  There  are 
no  examples  in  histocy  of  a  numerous  race  accepting  the  language  of 
a  race  inferior  in  numl>er.  No  trace  of  an  unknown  idiom  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Gaels  and  the  Kimri,  nor  among  tUo  Slavoniansi 
the  Germans,  and  the  Pelasgt  I'l^o  Aryans  have  in  Europe  every- 
where driven  away  or  destroyed  the  autochthons;  everywhere  have 
the  Aryans  predominated  without  intorniixtiirc. 

We  thus  see  that  the  tendency  of  the  Gaels  was  to  drive  the  primitive 
inhabitants  to  the  south  ;  for  at  a  later  period  the  Gaelic  tribes 
descended  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  Celtic  expedition 
conquered  Spain,  tlu  ii  Iberia*  The  direction  of  the  migration  of  the 
Gaels  is  indicated  by  the  route  taken  within  historical  times  by  the 
Kimris  from  the  Black  Sea  to  (iaul  and  England.  We  cannot  but 
unite  the  Cimmeri  of  the  Latin,  the  Ktfiupoi  of  tlie  (n  oekn,  inhabitants 
of  the  C'rimea  with  the  Kimris  of  Gaul.  The  Welsh  triads  say  clearly 
that  Hu-the-mighty  came  to  England  (Prydain)  with  his  Klnu  is,  who 
were  natives  of  Deftroban,  the  hmd  of  summer,  the  east.  A  scholiast 
hi\8  even  interpolated  in  the  t<?xt :  from  the  region  of  Constantinople. 
The  Welsli  traditions  caimot  be  susjjected,  for  even  at  this  day  the 
Welsh  call  thenisclves  rywry,  and  speak  a  Kimric  idiom.  The  Kimris 
penetrated  like  a  wihIlto  tlirough  the  Gaels  by  crossing  the  Rhino. 
On  the  continent,  they  drove  the  latter  to  the  south  of  the  Seine,  and 
in  England,  on  the  eontrary,  they  drove  them  north  into  Scotland. 
In  fact,  the  Bel^'ian  confederation  of  ( Vcsar  and  the  AnnoricaTis  seem 
Kimris,  from  tlio  study  of  the  proper  names  which  have  beou  pre- 

*  Continued  from  No.  xhi,  p.  207. 
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served,  nnd  T  li;vve  alreiuiy  stated  that  the  ancient  Britons— the 
prebeiit  Weliiii — ore  Kimris. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates  a  Gaulish  legend  which  corroborates 
the  Welsh  triad  in  respect  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Kimris. 
"  The  Druida,"  he  writes,  "  relate  tliat  a  j)ortioii  of  the  peoples  (of 
Ganl)  were  indi^^'cnoim,  but  that  auutlicr  portion  arrived  from  distant 
island.^,  countries  beyond  the  Rhine,  driven  away  by  frequent  \\ar8 
and  the  overflow  of  tho  sea"  (lib.  xv).  The  route  of  the  Kimris  is 
further  indicated  bv  tiie  uaiueH  of  the  triben  who  settled  on  the  roa<l. 
I  luac  already  spoken  of  the  connection  of  the  words  Cinnneri  and 
KimriH.  Justin,  spciUung  of  MithridatcH,  says  that  thi.s  prince  (who 
inliabitcd  Asia  and  possessed  the  Crinieii)  scut  ambassadors  to  the 
Cimbri,  the  Samiatians  and  the  Bastamce,  to  ask  their  help  (lib.  xxviii). 
There  can  be  no  question  here  of  the  Cimbri  of  Jutland ;  and  when 
we  recollect  that  the  Latins  had  the  custom  to  intercalate  an  eupho- 
nious B  between  M  or  R,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  there  existed  a 
powerful  Kimrio  tribe  in  Eastern  Europe,  adjoining  the  Sarmatians, 
who  are  oonsidered  SlftvotuanB.  Finally,  the  Bastamee  settled  on  the 
bsnks  of  tiie  lower  Danube,  passed  in  antiquity  as  Cimmerians  or 
Kimris ;  thus  the  route  of  the  Kimris  towards  the  west  is  indicated 
with  soffieknt  precision. 

With  regard  to  the  parentage  of  the  Kimris  and  the  Ga^  it  is 
rendered  evident  by  the  study  of  the  languages  still  spoken  by  the 
peoples  of  these  two  groups.  Authorities  are  not  wanting  in  favour 
of  this  theory.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Xleine  Sdiri/ten^  unites  the  Cimmerians, 
the  Cimbri  of  Jutland,  vanquished  by  Marine^  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Kimris  of  Qreat  and  Little  Britain ;  whilst  the  ancients  themselves, 
Posidonius,  Diodonis,  Strabo^  unite  with  this  group  the  GaSls  (raXanu) 
of  the  Alps  and  of  Irehmd.  Strabo  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferences and  resemblances  of  the  Belgians  of  Qoswx  (Kimris),  and 
with  the  Celts  of  Ccesar  (Ga^s).  He  says,  "  Their  external  aspect  is 
that  of  the  Gauls,  and  thou^  they  do  not  speak  the  same  language, 
their  idioms  differ  but  little,  and  so  do  their  laws  and  customs" 
(lib.  iv). 

We  cannot,  therefwe,  separate  these  two  fiunilies  and  make  two 
races  of  two  peoples  whom  the  facts  and  tradition  show  to  have 
issued  from  the  same  stock.  But,  as  in  speaking  of  the  whole  races, 
we  cannot-use  the  words  GaSl  or  Kimri,  they  have  been  denominated 
Celts.  Let  us,  then,  keep  to  the  word  Celt,  always  speciQring  what 
we  mean  by  it,  until  a  more  appropriate  term  is  found. 

H.  Perier  congratulated  M.  Bkwca  on  having  taken  the  initiative  as 
regards  the  Celtic  question.  As  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  occupied 
with  this  question,  he  would  naturaUy  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
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Far  the  present  he  would  only  say  that  he  knew  only  of  one  sort  of 
Celts,  namelj,  the  Celts  of  Cgeaar ;  these  were  for  him  the  only  and 
true  Celts.  He  would  also  just  obaenre,  that  he  did  not  by  any 
means  concur  in  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Celts 
in  the  usual  sense. 

M.  Broca  said  that  the  sole  object  ho  had  in  view  in  proposing  the 
question  regarding  the  Celt,  was  to  induce  the  members  when  speaking 
of  Celts  clearly  to  state  the  signMcation  they  attach  to  that  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  state  the  motives  that  induced  them  to 
adopt  it.  M.  Girard  de  Rialle  has  responded  to  ^t  appeal  He 
calls  Celts  all  the  Indo-Europeans  of  the  fint  invasion  who  preceded 
the  Pelasgic  and  Qermanio  peoples.  He  has  shown  that  these  Indo- 
Europeans,  though  unacquainted  with  iron,  knew  at  least  four  metals 
when  first  they  set  foot  in  Europe.  He  adds  that  all  ^e  peoples  he 
calls  Celts  spoke  nearly  allied  languages,  some  of  which  are  per- 
petuated in  the  dialects  of  Brittany,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
. . . .  M.  Girard  de  RiaUe  further  says,  that  a  collective  name  was 
required  for  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  who  possessed  an  Indo-European 
language  and  dvilisation  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the 
Germans,  and  this  led  to  the  denomination  Celts.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend that  they  already  were  so  named  at  their  arrival  iu  Eiiro])e,  but 
he  does  not  tell  iis  where  they  were  first  so  named ;  nor  does  he  think 
that  all  the  peoples,  nor  most  of  them  to  whom  he  applies  the  name 
of  Celts,  had  borne  that  name.  It  is  not  eaaUy  seen  how  M.  de  RiaUe 
can  avoid  confusion  when  he  wishes  to  distinguish  the  true  Celts  from 

other  Indo-Enropean  peoples  who  were  their  contemporaries.  

M.  Girard  de  RiaUe,  it  is  true,  says  that  all  he  calls  Celts  were  of  the 
same  race.  This  may  apply  to  language,  which  yet  remains  to  be 
proved,  but  certainly  not  to  blood  and  type,  and  that  for  two  reasons : 
first,  the  remains  iu  their  graves  belong  at  least  to  two  different  types 
as  regards  the  crania  ;  and  secondly,  their  actual  descendants  present 
as  great  a  diversity,  since,  in  addition  to  the  osteological  character  of 
the  remains  found  in  the  graves,  wc  find  in  the  living  representatives 
striking  differences  in  colour  and  physiognomy.  M.  de  Rialle  does 
not  ignore  these  divergent  types,  hut  he  attributes  them  to  ulterior 
intermLxture ;  but  as  they  already  existed  at  the  so-called  Celtic 
epoch,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  due  to  intermixture  before  the 
historical  jjcriod,  which  was  indeed  inevitable,  seeing  that  Europe  was. 
already  peopled  before  the  arrival  of  Asiatics.  M.  Girard  de  Rialle 
admits  the  existence  of  autochthones  of  Europe.  In  order  therefore 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  race  he  calls  Celtic,  he  is  obliged  to 
assume  that  the  Celts  annihilated  the  primitive  populations  of 
Europe  whenever  they  came  in  contact  with  them,  a  proposition 
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which  he  (M.  Broca)  had  refuted  on  a  previous  uccum  >n,  It  is  cer- 
tiiin,"  says  M.  do  Rialle,  "that,  ihc  autochthons  have  \>evn  «l»Nstn>yc(i 
by  the  Celts  lo  the  last  man,  since  their  lauguugus  have  fli>  ippcai'cd 
to  the  last  word,  and  have  been  supplanted  by  the  ludo-Kuropeau 
huiguages." 

To  the  last  word  1  This  seems  rather  a  hazardous  expression  ;  for 
there  are  some  geographical  names  and  other  words  in  the  so-called 
Celtic  lan^iages  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  hulo  European  lan- 
^lajtjfes,  iiiit  what  aJ'ter  all  proves  this  fact  /  suuply  that  a  people 
may  chanu'c  its  lan^iafri',  and  that  after  successive  changes  the  ti'aces 
of  llic  jjriniitivc  lan^i^uaL'e  are  ultimately  lost,  iiut  phi]olo^>-y  is  not 
the  onl}-  source  of  information  ;  archajology,  cranioloj^%  and  etlmology 
must  also  Ijc  consiUted  ;  and  what  do  they  prove  I — that  the  bronze 
age  was  inaugurated  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  by  a  dolichocephaHc 
people,  and  in  England  by  a  brachycephalic  people.  The  first  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Rctzius  and  his  successors,  and  the  second 
bv  the  researches  made  in  Great  Britain  as  contained  in  the  memoir 
of  Dr.  John  Thumam.  In  France  the  question  is  unsettled ;  tis  un- 
fortunately arch»ologists  hare  for  a  long  time  n^leoted  the  pre- 
aervation  of  orania  from  Geltio  aapakhraa.  Still  the  museum,  though 
poor  in  this  respect^  already  containB  aufficient  ]«Do!b  that,  during  the 
whole  Celtic  period,  the  population  of  France  was  composed  of  bra- 
chycephalic and  dolichoc^halic  peoplea.  Thiu,  concluded  H.  Btoca, 
vaniahea  the  race  unity  of  those  who  have  inaugurated  the  bronze 
period,  and  whom  M.  de  ItiaUe  confounds  under  the  name  of  Celts. 
And  the  study  of  the  monuments  of  the  atone  period  proves  in  addi- 
tiim  that  these  two  typea  existed  already  before  the  Celts ;  that  in 
certain  parts  of  Gaul  they  were  already  eonfoimded  in  the  same 
degree  as  later  at  the  Celtic  epoch ;  and  that,  finally,  the  arrival  of 
the  Indo-Europeana  did  not  esaentially  modify  the  cephalic  types. 
This  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  autochthons  have  not  been  anni< 
hilated,  and  that  the  foreigners  have  been  fused  with  them  in  too 
small  a  number  to  produce  a  new  type.  If  one  of  these  races  were  to 
disappear  m  their  intermixture  it  could  not  have  been  the  auto- 
ehthonic  race,  but  the  conquering  race,  which  M.  de  Rialle  calla 
Celts,  who  probably  tiienwere  not  yet  Celts,  for  until  better  infonncd 
the  name  of  Celts  waa  first  created  on  the  soil  of  Gaul. 
•  M.  Lagneau  observed,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  definition 
of  the  denomination  Celts,  we  should  not  only  consult  the  ancient 
writers  who  confounded  into  one  the  various  peoples  of  Gaul,  but  such 
as  pointed  out  the  diflferences  subsisting  between  the  Ga^s  and  the 
Celts.  After  citing  various  ancient  authors  who  had  done  so,  M. 
Lagneau  continued,  that  from  these  historical  documents  it  seems  to 
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result  that  the  Q^$B  wm  velafteci  to  the  Cimbri  and  Kimmerians  of 
the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxmiu.  But  the  queetion  remaioB,  whe- 
ther  this  parentage  implioatea  6ie  ethnical  Identity,  or  rather  the  ante* 
histonoal  intenoixtuie  of  two  peoples  of  different  raoee,  who  auooes- 
aively  arrived  into  Northern  Germany.  . . .  M.  Qlrard  de  Rialle  thinks 
that  the  pre-Oeltic  population  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  as  no  traces 
of  their  language  are  found.  This  upiuion  is  not  shared  by  M.  Piotet, 
who  has,  in  the  old  Irish,  detected  the  intermixture  of  foreign  elements 
In  his  m^noire  Jh  I* A  fmHk  de»  Languet  CeUtquet  avee  le  JSaiuarU,  Paris, 
1837,  this  linguist  says, — **  I  sm  far  from  pretending  that  ever^-thiug 
in  the  Geltio  idioms  is  of  Indo-European  origin.  All  these  languages, 
and  especially  the  Irish,  present  traces  of  intermixture  with  elements 
foreign  to  that  family.''  As  regards  history,  apart  firom  the  passage 
in  FestuB  Avienus,  rdatiye  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Ligures  by  the  Celts 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oestrymnides  (Sorlingues)  islands,  we  find  that 
Dionysius  Periegetes  speaks  of  children  of  the  Iberians,  muia  'I/9tf^y, 
inhabiting  the  islands  whence  tin  (leaaam/to^)  came  (▼.  561 -£^64). 
Finally,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  SOorians  who  foimerly  oceujned 
Glamorgan,  Monmouth^  Brecknock,  Hereford  and  Radnor,  were,  firom 
their  tawny  complexion  and  crisp  hair,  looked  upon  as  the  descendants 
of  the  Iberians.  (Agnc(^  VUa,  capb  xi,  t  y,  p.  338,  dn  texte  et  trad, 
de  Durean  de  la  Malle).  It  thus  results  from  these  historical  docu' 
ments,  that  the  Xjgures^  generally  allied  to  the  Iberians,  inhabited 
the  north  of  Western  Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the  Celts,  and  that 
other  Iberian  populations  maintained  themselves  in  the  British 
islands  down  to  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  probably  a  long  time  after. 
As  to  the  influence  of  the  Romans  on  the  population  of  Gaul,  whilst 
it  has  been  considerable  as  regards  political,  social,  and  linguistic 
relations,  it  must  have  been  but  trifling  fipom  an  eihnogenic  stand- 
point ;  for,  excepting  in  some  localities,  especially  of  Provence,  the 
number  of  Romans  in  Gaul  was  very  inoansidemble  in  proportion  to 
tlie  population. 

M.  Bcttrand  considered  the  extemuon  given  to  the  Celtic  popula- 
tions by  M.  de  Rialle  as  greatly  exaggerated.  In  consulting  history 
we  find  that  most  ancient  authors  gave  the  name  of  Celts  only  to  the 
Cauls,  and  though  some,  such  as  A]>]>ian,  Pausanias,  Dion  Cassius 
extend  the  denomination  Celts  to  the  Germans,  their  works  contain 
so  many  errors  that  they  can  scarcely  be  trusted  in  this  respect.  M, 
Bertrand  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Gauls  arc  the  only  Celts, 
and  he  equally  protests  against  the  idea  of  the  disappearance  and 
destruction  of  the  Gauls  by  the  Homans. 

,  M.  Girard  de  Rialle  in  reply  said,  that  whilst  admitting  the  exist 
once  of  an  autoohthonic  race  of  the  stone  period,  he  still  maintained 
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that  tlioy  fliKuppearcd  before  the  Aryans  from  tlvc  disappearance  of 
their  lani,nia^'e,  as  no  people  can  mtermix  with  another  without  leaving 
8ome  tnices  in  the  dialects  of  the  absorbin;^'  peo])le.  What  made  him, 
morever,  incline  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  extermination  of  the  people 
of  the  stone  })eriod  by  the  Aryans,  is  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
destroy  or  to  expel  all  the  races  inferior  to  them.  Now  it 'm  evident 
that  the  Gaelo-Kimric  Aryans  (not  to  use  the  word  Celty  now  being 
qnestiuued)  were  in  jH-bsesaion  of  a  comparatively  advanced  civilisa- 
tion at  their  arrival  in  Europe.  The  Aryans,  moreover,  must  have 
been  more  numerous  than  the  autochthons,  otherwise  the  latter 
would  have  influenced  the  invadei-s,  of  which  influence  no  trace  can 
be  foimd.  Finally,  the  hypothesis  that  the  autochthons  received 
their  ci%nlisation  and  language  from  the  Aryans  is  equally  inaduiissible. 
He  therefore  maintained  his  opinion  that  the  Gaelo-Kimi'ls,  at  a  later 
period  called  Gaids,  Scotch,  British,  Irish,  arc  all  pure  Aryans. 

M.  BrtMm  asked  permission  to  recur  to  the  question  of  chan^  of 
lan^aiago  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  by  M.  de  Rialle,  to  whom 
the  disappearance  of  a  langiiagc  appeared  an  act  of  j)nro  violence, 
ini])licating  the  extermination  of  the  people  that  spoke  it.  Such  a  con- 
clusion might  be  acceptable  if  the  new  hujuuage  suddenly  displaced 
the  old  tongue  ;  such  sudden  revolutions  never  occuired.  The  lan- 
gmiges  of  conquered  peoples  became  extinct  but  very  gradually. 
Every  new  generation  experiences  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  such 
1U3  remain  faitliful  to  the  old  language,  until  after  centuries  it  becomes 
extinct.  M.  de  Rialle  seems  to  think  that  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  Cucsar  the  Celtic  language  was  displaced  by  the 
T^itin.  This  is  an  error ;  the  Latin  became  the  official  language,  whilst 
the  people  oontinued  to  speak  Gaulic  (Celtic^)  for  several  centimes.  At 
the  time  of  St  Jerome  (fifth  century)  the  Tvevixi  of  Northern  Ganl 
continued  to  speak  a  language  reaembling  that  of  the  GalatA  settled 
in  Asia  Minor  since  276  brfore  our  era,  and  other  documents  rendcn* 
it  almost  certain  that  the  languiige  of  the  ancient  Celts  maintained 
itself  as  a  kind  of  patoU  in  a  portion  of  Gaul  down  to  the  seventh 
century.  In  such  a  gradual  manner  has  the  langw  d^oc  beoome  a 
patois  dialect ;  it  daily  loses  ground,  and  in  four  generations,  perha]}8, 
it  may  altogether  disappear,  leaving  some  literaiy  relics  which  will 
be  known  to  the  sdiolar,  but  foigotten  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  speak  it  at  present. ....  The  peasant  of  Alsace  gradually  aban- 
dons his  German  paUn$;  the  peasant  of  Cornwall  no  longer  under- 
stands Cornish,  which  was  spoken  in  that  part  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  opinion  expressed  by  M.  de  Rialle  concerning  the 
extermination  of  the  autochthons  is  contrary'  to  all  archax>logical, 
palasontological,  and  historical  facts ;  reposing,  as  it  does  exclusivel}', 
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in  the  disappoannoe  of  a  language.  Olisenpatioii,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  that  hmgiiages  become  Very  gi-adually  extinct,  and  that  most 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  have  several  times  changed  their  language 
whilst  conserving  their  types.  }L  Broca  concluded  by  saying,  that 
M.  de  Rialle  had  not  answered  the  question  proposed  in  regard  to  the 
spot  in  Europe  where  the  people  called  Celts  first  appeared.  As  for 
himself,  he  agreed  with  M.  Bertrand  and  M.  Perier,  that  the  same 
Celts  belonged  to  one  of  the  peoples  of  Gaul  j  that  all  known  Celts 
came  from  CSaul ;  that  many  Gaulish  peoples  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  Celts ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  name  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  the  Indo-European  conquerors  arrived  in  GauL  He  had  also 
asked  whether  there  existed  any  proofs  of  peoples  called  Celts  having 
occupied  or  invaded  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  and  the  British  islandi*. 
M.  de  Rialle  has  not  answered  this  questioa  H.  Perter  remarked 
that  Prichard  alone  maintained  that  there  were  no  longer  any  Gauls 
in  Gaul,  an  opinion  which  found  no  supporters. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

July  21,  1864. — The  true  (genuine)  CeUe  are  the  true  {tfenuine) 
OavU,   By  M.  Peribr. 

M.  Perier  commenced  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  if  there  be 
any  name  of  a  people  which  has  been  singularly  abused  by  modem 
and  contemporazy  authors,  it  is  surely  the  name  of  Celts.  And  when 
we  consider  to  what  obscurities  and  errorB  the  different  acceptations 
of  this  term  have  given  rise  in  history  and  ethnography,  it  certainly 

is  requisite  further  to  sift  this  question  He  might  as  well  state 

at  the  outset  that  he  knew  only  of  two  kinds  of  Celts,  (he  true  Celti 
and  the  faUe  Cdte^  the  primitive  Celts  and  the  new  Celts,  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners.  The  first  are  those  of  history  proper,  the  second 
those  of  many  historians  and  modem  authors  who  have  greatly  com- 
plicated the  Celtic  (lucsf  ion,  as  he  would  show.  He  would  then  treat 
of  ^fpe^  and  conclude  with  some  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  Celts. 

L  True  Celts,  Whence  comes  the  term  Celts  ]  What  we  know  best 
is  this ;  that  according  to  Caesar  this  name  is  derived  from  the  language 
spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Celts,  and  that  they  called  themselves 
by  that  name  (Kelt,  Guelt,  Galth)  before  they  were  called  (7aIH  by 
the  Romans  (BelL  Oallic,,  lib.  i,  cap^  1).  The  last  name  difiers  but 
Utile  from  the  former,  except  in  pronunciation. 

Strabosays  that  the  ancients  called  Celts  tlio  inhabitants  of  the 
province  Narbonne.  "They  were  formerly  called  Celts  (KcXt«*)*'. 
He  adds, — "And  T  presimie  that  the  Greeks  were  only  induced  to 
give  to  all  the  Guuls  (raXarav)  the  name  Celts  (KcXtopv)  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  latter  people  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  Marseillese  may 
also  have  contributed  to  it  {£d.  Fr.  lib.  iv,  I  ii.  p.  37)."  According 
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to  AppioQ  Italy  extends  from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  the  Celts  (KcXt^i^), 
whom  the  Romans  call  VoKaru^.  Elsewhere^*'  he  says,  "that  the 
Celts  (KnKfol)  are  at  present  called  (by  the  Greeks)  TaXirnM,  and  (by 
the  Bomans)  TaXXoi"  (Pnef.  im;  De  Itd>,  Hup,,  $  1).  Pausanias 
also  Bays,  "  that  the  Qanb  or  Gtalates  (raXarof,  come  from  the  borders 
of  Eridan)  gave  themseWes  the  name  Celts  (KcXtoc),  a  name  given  to 
them  alflo  by  other  peoples'*  (lib.  i,  cap.  3). 

Without  entering  into  the  etymology  of  the  word  Celt,  it  is  seen 
that  it  was  the  original  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  {gaUia)y 
then  called  GalltachtU,  oountiy  of  the  Galls.  Even  at  this  day,** 
says  Freret,  the  Irish  call  Fkanee  OaHot  and  the  Fkrench  Galltha." 
The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  aho  called  €hddheaUaehicU^  GadttuMtf 
aocofding  to  M.  Thieny. 

But  who  were  the  Celtic  people,  and  what  were  their  limits  1  Here 
opinions  begin  to  diveige.  Some  authors  yet  comprise  under  this 
name,  either  the  people  called  Gennans  and  those  called  Gaols,  or 
the  Kymris  and  the  Galls,  or  Gauls  properly  so  called. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ancient  authors  had  committed  mistakes 
as  regards  the  Celts,  and  the  limits  of  their  empire.  From  the  in« 
sufficiency  of  geographical  information,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  Greek  authors,  the  denomination  Celts  was  only 

applied  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  He  would  not  follow 

the  rinthorB  who  had  given  an  exaggerated  extension  to  the  regions 
inhabited  by  tlio  Celts,  but  would  simply  oppose  to  them  the  excellent 
dissertation  of  Sohoepflin,  which  contains  almost  all  that  can  V>c  said 

on  the  Celts  He  would  now  roturn,  in  chronologiGal  order,  to 

the  principal  authors  who  mention  the  Celts,  and  who  generally  give 
that  name  to  the  true  Gauls,  and  the  name  Celtica  to  the  territory  of 
the  Celts.  After  quoting  various  passages  from  a  number  of  clasaical 
authors,  and  especially  from  Ca}Bar,  whose  language  is  a  model  of  pre- 
cision, and  whose  testimony  is  l)eyond  suspicion,  M.  Perier  thought 
that  he  had  sufficiently  established  that  most  of  the  ancient  authors 
exclusively  understood  by  Celts,  first  the  transalpine  Gauls,  and  at  a 
later  period  their  brethren  of  cisalpine  Gaul.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  true  Celts  were  the  ancient  people  in  possession  of  Gaul, 
reduced  by  successive  invasions,  to  occupy,  at  the  time  of  the  lioinans, 
only  a  third  of  tlie  country  ;  that  is  to  siiy,  tlie  territory  comprised 
between  the  Garonne,  the  Marne,  and  tlie  Seine,  districts  which  their 
least  mixed  descendants  <>€eu]>y  to  this  day.  Having  thus  greatly 
nan*o\ved  the  (piestion  by  his  detinition  of  true  Celts,  he  called  jn/se 
CdU  all  the  peoples  called  Celts  excepting  the  true  Gauls.  M.  Perier 
tbcu  entered  iuto  a  long  disquisition  to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
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this  Celtic  question,  which  is  so  dear  when  viewed  fVom  his  stand- 
point, became  enveloped  in  so  much  obBcniity  

II.  Type  of  the  Cdit,  Before  the  reoent  progress  of  anthropology 
the  search  for  the  type  of  the  Celts  must  have  been  attended  with 
great  difficulty.  At  present  we  know  that  this  type  ezists,  that 
despite  the  lapse  of  time  and  revolutions,  it  is,  like  all  types,  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  without  any  notable  change. 
Now  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  coimtries  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Celts  and  the  Belggs,  we  see  the  brown  or  the  fidr  type  peculiar  to 
eaoh  of  these  peoples  more  or  less  predominate.  The  particular  charac- 
ters distinguishing  the  Celtic  and  Kymric  types  have  for  a  long  time 

been  misunderstood.     Now  they  are  better  known  The  fair 

oomplexioncd  peoples,  whether  called  CelUXj  Oullif  KeXrot,  or  TaXontiy 
were  in  reality  Kimris  (or  Cimbri),  Belgce,  or  Teutons.  Adventu- 
rous aTid  warlike,  these  peoples,  though  associated  with  the  Galls,  had, 
chiefly  by  themselves,  devastated  distant  countries ;  they  burned 
Rome,  ravaged  Macedonia,  despoiled  the  temple  at  Delphi,  besieged 

^  Spartti,  reigned  in  Galatia ;  they  were  constantly  called  Gauls,  as 
coming  from  Gaul ;  hence  the  true  Gaids  were,  like  them,  considered 
as  fair  complexioned.  The  error  in  names  gave  rise  to  error  in  ideas, 
which  are  still  indulged  in  by  modem  writers.  Direct  observation 
has,  however,  shown  that  whilst  the  Kymris  are  people  of  high  stature 
and  fair  complexioned,  the  Galls  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  medinin 
statnre,  and  more  or  less  brown  complexioned.  In  M.  Pericr's  opinion, 
the  remnants  of  the  l)ro\vn  |x)])ulation  in  Wales,  and  in  Brittany,  arc 
generally  of  (iallic  ori^cin,  more  or  less  modified  bj  climate,  custotns, 
and  lanpniage ;  they  are  Kymris  only  in  name,  just  a.s  the  pretended 
fair  Celts  of  Ireland  and  Scotlnnd  are  said  to  be  of  Teutonic  or  Kyniric 
origin.  He  believed,  tin  r  lure,  tliat  all  the  Celtic  or  (Jallic  peoples 
were  dai"k  contj>l<  xi'  iitd,  and  that  the  Kymric  population  is  character- 
ised by  a  fair  ct»ni}ilexion.  Thus,  the  brown  typo  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  still  exists  in  the  countries  formerly  and  at  present  inhabited 
by  the  Celts  and  their  descendanis.  And  what  is  sintrnlar,  it  is  gene- 
rally found,  in  contact  with  ita  ancient  ally,  a  more  or  less  lig^ht  tyjuv 
This  is  especially  seen  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  m 
Wales  »md  in  Armorica.  Every  where  the  dark  type  «eemts  to  have 
been  anterior  to  the  fair  type,  which  may  hiive  dispossessed  the  browu 
nice,  without  changing  its  fundamental  characters  

III.  Oriffin  of  the  Celts.  Whosoever  speaks  of  origin  speaks  of  jui 
impenetrable  problem,  which  cannot  be  attacked  without  temerity. 
The  way  of  conjecture  alone  remains  ojx;n  to  us  ;  but  conjectures  are 
not  facts ;  there  lies  an  abyss  between  them.  As  regards  the  origin  of 
the  Celtic  people,  wliat  say  the  books  ?  Everywhere  we  read  that  the 
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Celts  are  an  ABiatio  people^  who^  when  they  lettled  in  Gftul,  came 
fiK>m  the  East. 

Centuries  before  modem  authoni  tmced  the  origm  of  the  Ganls  to 
the  son  of  Japhet^  Josepbus  the  historian  (Antiq,  Jtut,  lib.  i,  a  6),  said, 
"  The  peoples  now  called  QeltAm,  sad  fonnerly  Gomarians,  had  Gomar 
as  their  anoestor."  Thus,  by  the  variation  of  g  into  i,  the  linguists 
found  in  the  wmd  Gomar  the  elements  of  Ktft/»dfim  and  Kjmris. .... 
At  present,  chiefly  on  linguistic  grounds,  the  Celts  (our  true  Celts) 
are  included  among  the  Indo-European  nations ;  they  are  said  to  be 
Aiyans  who  had  at  an  unknown  period  separated  from  their  primitive 
stock,  and  had,  after  numerous  stoppagen  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
finally  airived  at  their  destination  in  the  West.  All  tliis  is  readily 
admitted,  gentrally  uncontested,  and  scarcely  doubted.  But  science 
cannot  live  \>y  simple  affirmations  and  hypotheses,  science  requires 
proofs ;  and  is  it  not  permitted  to  \is  to  ask  where  they  are  to  be 
found  ?  Is  there  any  absolute  proof  existing  that  the  Celtic  is  derived 
from  the  Aryan  ?  Are  the  linguists  all  agreed  ou  this  point }  Some 
assure  tis  tliat  tlie  differences  between  the  Semitic  ikmily  of  lanigiuiges 
and  the  Indo-European  absolutely  prove  different  origins;  whikt 
others  assert  that  the  points  of  contact  between  them  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  that  they  might  have  issued  from  the  same  ethnic  tree. 
Are  they  better  agreed  as  regards  the  Celtic  Idiums,  of  which  there 
exist  but  the  dcbiis  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,  imder  the 
name  of  the  J^rse  language  ;  or  as  regards  the  Welsh  and  the  Armo- 
rican,  which  are  dialects  of  the  Kymric  branch  ?  This  latter  bmnch 
is  distinct  from  the  former  "  by  profound  differences,"  says  Alfred 
Mauiy, "  which  already  existed  at  an  ancient  period."  This  is  the 
opinion  of  most  autbOTS.  M.  lloget  de  Belloquet,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  the  ancient  lar><ruage  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  in  the  sense 
he  takes  them,  "is  not  divided  into  two  idioms,  the  one  corresponding 
witli  the  K}'mric  and  the  other  to  the  modem  Gaelic,  but  that  despite 
its  local  variations  it  is  one  idiom  coumion  to  the  Gauls  of  Belgium 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  to  the  peoples  of  Britain  and  Gaul  proper." 

Agiiin,  whilst  many  liniinists  ninec  that  the  laii<^iagc  of  the  Kymris 
and  of  the  true  Oanls  came  from  the  Kast,  othoi*s  uf  no  mean  autho- 
rity think  t)iat  tlio  jj-raiumatical  f<trniH  of  the  Celtic  idionis  liave  so 
much  altered  that  it  is  dillicult  to  attach  them  direct ly  to  the  Indo- 
European  laiiirua;^e8"  (Maury,  aO.'^)  It  must  tlien  Iw  n'lntitted 

that  liiiiruists  are  far  from  agreed  a^i  reerard.H  the  Celtic  laimua^eH, 
Philology  is  no  doulit  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  tlie  study  of 
anthropology,  like  its  sister,  luHtorv,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated. 
Physioloiry  rectifies  tlie  errors  of  \x)th.  Languages  may  change  and 
jniss  away,  but  the  anatomical  and  physiological  characters,  apart 
from  modificatious  which  can  be  appreciated,  are  fixed  and  remain. 
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It  being  thus  eyident,  oonoluded  M.  Perier,  that  the  Aaiatte  origia 
of  tiie  language  of  the  Celts  is  not  inoontestibly  proved,  we  are  not 
bound  to  consider  our  Celts  or  Galls  to  have  oome  from  the  East ; 
and  such,  indeed,  is  also  the  opinion  of  several  authors  who  axe  other- 
wise opposed  to  our  views.  According  to  their  views,  these  aadent 
peoples  came  from  the  South.   M.  Bogot  thinks  they  are  (^African 

origin  Since,  then,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  true 

CeUi  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  it  is,  until  we  ate  better  informed,  quite 
permissible  to  consider  them  as  an  autochthonio  people  of  Western 
Europe. 

[To  be  continued,'] 


JHteceUanea  Sntiiroiiologica. 


CoMPATiATTVE  ANTHRoi'ijLi  )GY  OF  StoTL.\ND. — The  nnmcs  by  which 
the  old  British  nations  were  known  to  the  ItonmnH  strongly  uupport 
the  hypothesis  that  the  ancient  Eastern  Britons  were  Gael  rather  than 
Cymrj,   The  various  forms  of  the  root  Feinn  are  found  in  many  of 

the  most  important  of  them :  e.  g*^  Trinobantcs,  Treun  Fhianida^ 
brave  Fe'mn  ;  Simcni,  Sith  Fliianna^  am)W  Feinn  ;  Iceni,  Fioch  Fhi- 
annay  fierce  Feinn  ;  (Joritani,  Curaiilhe  Fhianna^  champions  of  the 
Feinn  ;  Dobuni,  Dubh  Fhiajnta,  black  Feinn,  on  the  borders  of  the 
dark  Silures;  Brigantes,  Brigh  Fhianntay  vaUaut  or  dominant  Feinn  j 
Ottadini,  UUtdh  Fkianna,  pushing  or  lighting  Feinn ;  Gadeni,  GtOh 
Fhiannay  dart  Feiim ;  Novanta),  Na  Fianntaif  the  Feinn.  These 
nations  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
riydc  ;  and  in  the  nnmos  of  j»laces  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Thames  to 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Clyde  also  the  same  root  may  be  traced  :  <?.  <7.,  Vin- 
docladia,  Clausentium,  Vcnta  Belganim,  Venta  Icenorura,  Bcnna- 
veutum,  Ycnonium,  Derventio,  Yinovium,  Yindomora,  Brennenium, 
Yalentia,  Yanduaria.  These  are  accompanied  all  along  by  dm  and 
mag^  names  found  wliercver  the  Gael  have  settled.  The  Romans 
seems  to  have  designated  other  nations  by  the  native  names  for  war- 
riors or  nders  ;  Britanni  and  IWtoncs,  Bri/jh  daoine^  signify  valiant 
or  dominant  men  ;  Yectiiriones,  Ftachd  Fhiriotniaichy  the  men  of  tlie 
aruis,  iu»  distinguished  from  the  women  in  their  train. — Hector  Mac 
Lean. 

The  President  of  the  Antlnopologieal  Soeii  ty,  Dr.  James  Hunt, 
and  Mr.  A.  Higgina,  Hon.  Foreign  Secretiuy,  lelt  Loudon  on  the  21  st 
ultimo,  to  proceed  on  a  soienttiio  tour  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Finland,  with  a  view  especially  to  the  examination  of  the  remains 
illustrative  of  anthropology  and  the  allied  sciences.  Mr.  Hiirgrins  will, 
wp  nndei-stand,  stop  some  time  in  Stoekholni  to  revise  the  proofs  of 
the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  works  of  iietzius. 
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RAGE  IN  RELIGION  * 


THE    PLACa   OP  POSITITIBM. 

Anthropology  is  gradually  widening  its  baBo  and  edaigiug  its  arena. 
Its  practice  is  approaching  more  nearly  to  its  theory.  As  the  science 
of  man,  nothing  homan  is  really  foreign  to  it.  Above  all,  no  religion 
or  philoeophy  can  be  r^iarded  at  altogether  alien  to  its  inquirieB. 
Whether  aa  effeota  or  caiues,  the  beliefe  and  opiniona  of  mankind  are 
worthy  of  all  attention  by  the  anthropological  student.  Here  we  may 
behold  the  accimmlated  results  of  the  past,  and,  in  a  measure^  the 
plastic  foToes  of  the  present  Religions  and  philosophies  are  not  acci- 
dents, but  the  normal  product^  the  neoesijary  consequence,  of  ante- 
cedent conditions.  They  were  not  made  by  art,  but  have  grown  in 
obedience  to  law.  They  come  and  they  depart  at  their  appointed 
season.  They  have  their  cycle  of  growth,  splendour,  and  decay,  like 
those  great  political  empues,  which  constitute  the  more  promin'ont 
features  of  history.  In  truth,  th^  are  empues  of  the  mind,  built  up 
by  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  many  successive  generations,  and  be- 
neath  whose  shadow,  in  the  day  of  their  power,  the  mightiest  are  fain  to 
seek  refuge.   And  we  live  in  an  age,  it  may  be  remarked,  peculiarly 

*  A  Umeral  View  of  rositiiisui.   Translated  from  the  French  of  Auguste 
Comte,  by  J.  II.  Bridges.   London  i  Tcftbnet  and  Co. 
The  OatteiMim  of  Poritive  Religiofi,    Traaalated  ftom  the  Fzench  of 

Au^uHtc  Comto,  1  y  Kichard  Con^TOve.    Loudon  :  John  Chapman. 

The  Ncv  Beligim^  in  its  Attitude  towards  the  Old;  The  Propagation  of  the 
Jielujicn  of  Humanity.    Bv  Richard  C  tnp^ovc.    London  :  John  Chapman. 

Auguaic  Comle  tmd  l'u$iUvism.  By  Johu  {Stuart  Mill.  liondon  :  Trilbner 
and  Co. 

Tkt  UnUft      Comki*$  lASe  and  2>iK;iHn«.  By  J.  H.  Bridget.  I«ond<m 
Trabner  and  Co. 
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&youTBble  to  an  inTeetigaiion  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  produc- 
tion and  dmwlution — an  age  of  analysis  and  disintegration,  when 
authority  ia  dethxonfid  and  power  is  held  in  abeyance,  and  when, 
oonaequently^  there  ia  not  only  liberty  to  think,  but  also  lieense  to 
speak.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  would  not  hare  been  possible  to 
thorouglily  criticise  either  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  But  it  is  otherwise  now,  when  the  old  Phosnix  is  in 
the  fire,  and  the  world  re-echoes  with  her  harmonious  death-song ; 
and  we  are  at  liberty  to  question  evctything,  fkith  and  philosophy 
not  excepted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  feeling 
aze  hugely  racial ;  that  is,  they  originate  in  the  specialities  of  mental 
constitution  attadiing  to  the  different  divisions  of  mankind.  And  an 
important  part  of  our  duty  as  anthropologists,  is  to  study  these  spe- 
cialities and  trace  their  eflTects,  as  manifested  in  the  creeds,  codes, 
philosophy,  literature,  and  art  of  various  nations  and  successive  ages. 
Their  creed  is  the  grandest  outcome  of  a  people.  In  it  their  deepest 
convictions  and  highest  aspirations  were  once  embodied.  And  if  thej 
be  so  no  longer,  if  there  be  a.  school  of  thought  outside  of  the  church, 
higher  and  purer,  laiger  and  nobler  in  its  teachings  than  anything 
within  it,  then  is  such  a  church  infallibly  doomed,  however  long  its 
sentence  may  be  delayed.  Olympus  was  condemned  in  the  veiy  words 
with  which  Socrates  taught  his  disciples ;  while  Jupiter  stood  as  a 
<»iminal  at  the  bar  over  which  Plato  presided  as  a  judge. 

The  interaction  between  faith  and  philosophy  is  much  greater  than 
is  usiuilly  supposed.  Tho  d  priori  aohoolmeu  flourished  in  conjinic- 
tion  with  the  Catholic  church.  Protestantism  and  the  reign  of  induc- 
tion came  in  together ;  the  former  y)eiug  an  appeal  from  authority  to 
reason,  in  matters  thcologioU  ;  and  the  latter  being  a  similar  appeal 
to  factSy  in  tlie  domain  of  science.  In  both  departments  thei  e  was 
the  same  descent  from  unity  to  multiplicity,  from  one  church  to 
many  sects,  and  from  a  few  principles  to  an  indefinite  nQml)er  of 
"  instances".  In  the  largest  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  periiape  be  said 
that  philosophy  is  the  sphere  of  growth,  religion  of  conservation  ;  the 
intuitions  of  genius  being  ultimately  sanctified  as  articles  of  faith. 

To  fully  understand  our  present  position,  in  reference  cither  to 
faith  or  philosophy,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  we  live,  not  at  the 
l)eginning  or  even  in  the  middle,  but  obviously  towards  the  end  of  a 
disintegititivc  cm.  What  the  ajjes  of  faith  laboriously  built  up,  tho 
agesof  dnnl>l  luivo  iLssidnmiHly  ynilled  down.  Bnt  the  one  ]>rocess  is 
as  essentially  tomptirary  u.s  tlio  other,  'rruc  analysis  Is  ever  hut  a 
prejKimtion  tor  syntlie.sis ;  de8trncti(»n  is  only  transforniatiuu,  the 
gate  of  death  being  simply  a  portal  to  the  temples  of  lil'e.    Of  neoes- 
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sity,  then,  an  age  of  rc-edificaticni  nwaita  us;  and  that,  too,  in  all  pro- 
bability, at  an  em  nut  innneasiirably  remote.  Already,  indeed,  the 
signs  of  its  a})proaching  advent  are  distnu^tly  visible.  The  age  of 
revolution  and  anarchy  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Men  are  becoming 
weary  of  commotion,  and  ask  everj^wbcre  f<.»r  a  Htntng  govenuncnt, 
.  adequate  to  the  suppression  of  aimletkj  insuncction.  While  even  the 
churches,  forgetting  their  old  mlium  iluulixjicuni,  secra  desirous  to 
coalesce,  as  if  conscious  that  it  is  becoming  necc8i4ai*y  to  close  uj)  their 
dissordered  ranks,  and  present  a  united  front  to  the  common  unoiny. 

Of  this  movement  towanls  re-edification,  Tositivism,  whether  a»  a 
religion  or  a  philusopliy,  was  both  a  sign  and  a  jiroduct.  We  may  de- 
fine it  as  a  mther  premature,  though  really  grand  and  gigantic, 
attem})t  at  tlie  synthesis  of  universal  knowledge  ;  while  Auguste 
Comtc  Wits  a  still  more  premature,  and  so  utterly  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  the  performance  of  "  the  coming  man".  Both  portents,  however, 
of  no  mean  significance ;  shadows  whose  substances  are  doubtless 
somewhere  behind.  Of  Positivism  in  its  relation  to  science,  we  do 
not  here  intend  to  speak  at  any  length.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  "  systematisation",  we  suppose  all  competent  jvidges  are  of 
opiiiion  that  the  sooner  the  poflitiTe  mode  of  explaming  phenomena 
supersedes  the  theological  and  metajibysical,  the  better.  Heie,  then, 
Gomte  did  real  and  appreciable  work.  But  unfortunately,  like  many 
otber  great  men^  he  liTed  rather  too  long^  He  outgrew  his  true  Toca- 
tion,  and  set  himself  up^  not  only  as  the  hierophant,  but  also  as  the 
prophet  and  law-giver  of  a  uniyeisal  fiuth.  This  is  a  rather  melan- 
choly subject ;  but  it  ooncema  us,  as  anthropologists,  more  nearly 
than  any  other  portion  of  his  life  and  labours.  It,  moreoTer,  involyes 
ideas  that  are  not  peculiar  to  11  CemtOi  whidi  he  inherited  fh>m 
antecedent  or  adopted  ftom  coexistent  (^TStema,  and  which,  therefore, 
hare  an  interest  for  us  quite  independently  of  their  lelaUonship  to 
Posittviam. 

The  Positive  religion  commences  with  a  dreadAil  solecism — ^it  has 
no  Ood !  a  otroumferenoe  without  a  eentra.  What  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  race.  Here  is  a  French  master  mind  turned  prophet,  and 
cannot  find  a  Qod  to  worship ;  and  so  sets  up  select  humanity,  the 
Chramd  Eire,  in  his  place  I  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  in  his  ritual  he  ordains 
that  prayers  shall  be  said,  not  to  humanity  as  the  male,  or  as  the 
male  and  female  in  combination,  but  specially  to  woman,  as  the 
mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  the  incarnate  past,  present,  and  future 
of  the  raoet  Now,  supposing  that  in  place  of  an  Indo-European 
Chuil,  with  his  strong  Pantheistic  proclivities, — ^for  the  Positive  reli- 
gion is  simply  a  phase  of  Pantheism, — a  foith  had  been  founded  in 
our  day,  by  a  seer  of  purely  Semitic  type  and  descent,  does  any  an- 
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lhn>i'<»l"uist  tl(»ul>t  that  !i  would  have  been  at  the  centre  of  it? 
AiT<l  •li»c;j  vinyuiii'  .supjiuse  thut,  in  Biioli  n  caso,  wt»nien  or  a  wumuii 
\v>»ui'l  h;ive  been  m-.iAe  an  object  of  worsliip  in  iti  And  this  L'^ixikss, 
ieiiiiuine  fnith,  was  cx|)cctcd  by  its  |H>litc'  L'Xpouiick'r  t<)  prevail,  not 
<tnlyover  AryaniHcd  Europe — moderately  w  ell  prcpand  fur  it,  \vc  must 
udniit,  by  the  worahip  of  the  Virgm  and  the  invocation  of  Saints — •  , 
l)ut  it  was  also  expected  to  8i\tiafy  the  godward  aspirations  And  8ub- 
liiue  yearnings  of  tlie  monotheistic  Semites  of  Western  Asia  ! 

No  doubt  a  new  faith  is  coming,  and  that,  too,  over  an  unequalled 
geographical  area.    The  vaat  amount  of  thought  and  knowledge,  the 
accumulated  product  of  modem  dviliflation,  lying  on  the  outride  of 
our  existing  creed,  indicatOB  a  growing  Deoesntj  for  the  expansion  of 
religious  belieil    We  want  a  fiutli  that  will  harmoniae  with  the  litenr 
titre  and  acienoe  of  modem  times.    We  want  a  religion  abreast  with 
the  age,  and  looking  prophetically  forward  to  the  filture,  mther 
than  retrospectiyely  hade  into  the  past   We  roqmre  a  belief  in  har- 
mony with  our  intellectual  development^  the  produet  not  simply  of 
defunct  wisdom*  but  also  of  living  conviction.    And  this  fiuth,  onoe 
originated  and  establislied  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
must  have  a  gcograpbioal  range  previously  unexampled.  The  railway 
and  the  steamboat  utterly  forbid  the  perpetuation  of  existing  territo- 
rial  limitations  in  languiige  and  creed.   The  interaction  of  nations 
and  races  increases  every  day,  and  must  ultimately  sweep  down  many 
of  the  baniors  that  formerly  kept  even  allied  peoples  in  a  state  of 
isolation  from  each  other.   But  then,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
this  &ith  can  be  accepted  over  the  ever  expanding  area  of  modem 
civilisation,  and  so  effect  the  gradual,  if  not  rapid,  displacement  of 
existing  creeds  is,  that  it  shall  in  no  department  fall  short  of  the 
highest  tideiitark  of  any  of  its  predecessors.    It  must  have-  no  Poly- 
theism, or  Tritheiam,  or  Pantheism,  or  Atheism  to  disgust  its  Semitic 
votaries ;  whQe  it  must  be  expansive,  receptive,  lesthetic,  and  philo- 
sophic enough  to  satisfy  the  most  mtelleotual  requirements  of  its 
Indo-European  converts.    And  it  must  be  all  this  to  prove  even  a 
Caucasian  faith,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  humaniiy,  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Thames.   But  even  granting  it  were  all  this,  does  any 
anthropologist  suppose  it  could  prevail  over  so  large  an  area  and 
among  so  many  different  types,  without  extensive  local  adaptations 
and  modifications,  more  cs})eoiaUy  in  its  ritual,  to  iicconmioilate  it  to 
the  wants  and  habitudes,  the  taste  and  feelings,  of  its  racially  varied 
converts  1    And  what  shall  we  say,  in  such  a  consideration,  to  the 
Moncrolic  nations  of  EiUitem  Asia,  the  great  upholders  of  existing 
Buddhism,  or  the  African  Negroes  with  their  grovelling  Fetish  wor* 
ship ;  or,  we  may  add,  the  outstanding  savi^es  of  any  continent! 
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But,  quite  mdependentty  of  racial  oonBideiationa,  the  religious 
syBtem  of  Auguste  Comte  clearly  demonstrates  that,  whatever  else 
he  may  have  studied,  he'  most  assuredly  had  not  mastered  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  generation  and  sueoeasion  of  ereeda*  He  did  not 
build  on  the  old  foundations.  A  fatal  enor.  Why,  there  is  no 
example  on  xeoord  of  a  fiiith  emergmg  into  great  and  enduring  power, 
except  as  the  lineal  suceesaor  of  some  predeeeeaor.  Judaism  built  on 
the  patriarehal  theology,  and  Christianity  rests  on  Judaic  foundations, 
whUo  the  fiuth  of  Islam  accepts  and  profeases  to  supplement  all 
three.  Jupiter  was  not  supposed  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Saturn ;  he 
only  superseded  him.  This  subject  of  growth  in  the  progress  of 
society  is,  it  would  seem,  but  very  imperfectly  tmderstood ;  and  hence 
the  many  absurd  and  abortive  attempts  at  reoonstruotion,  whether  in 
the  religious,  political,  or  social  sphere,  of  which  these  latter  genera- 
tions have  been  the  witness.  And  yet  the  experience  of  all  time 
demonstrates  that  religion  and  politics  cannot  be  fundamentally  and 
yet  suddenly  remodelled.  Society,  whether  as  'a  whole  or  in  any  of 
its  more  important  departments,  is  much  too  complex,  and  depends 
on  too  many  varied  forces  for  its  movement,  to  permit  of  its  being 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again,  at  the  pleasure  of  any  merely 
human  designer.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  vast  moral  organism,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development ;  and  can  no  more  be  miidc  or  remade  than  a 
tree  or  an  animal  It  grows  as  we  have  said,  and  it  may  Ix)  added, 
after  the  true  organic  fashion,  bj  a  constant  assimilation  of  appro- 
priate elements  from  without ;  and  consequently  all  that  any  indi* 
vidual  can  hope  to  accomplish,  is  but  io  contribute  his  quota  of 
thought  or  effort  to  the  sum  total  of  results.  But  few  ardent  re- 
formers arc  prcparoil  to  submit  to  this.  They  have  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  sufficient  faith  in  the  laws  of  nature,  for  this  wise  yet  lowly 
depeudauco  upon  their  efficient  operation.  They  cannot  quieUy  let 
things  take  their  course.  They  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  results ; 
they  want  to  force  them.  They  place  too  much  confidence  in  art — 
their  own  art — wlierowith  they  foolishly  hope  to  supersede  the  grander 
processes,  and  forestall  the  slower  results  of  nature. 

Hiese  remarks  do  not  apply  especially  to  Auguste  Comte.  They 
are  yet  more  applicable  to  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Owen,  and  tlie  loaders 
of  socialism  and  communism  generally.  Neither  did  Comte  fall  into 
the  most  grievous  of  all  errors,  which  is  the  endeavour  to  refound 
society  without  religion.  TTc  clearly  saw  that  a  creed  and  a  ritual  are 
necessities ;  and  he  simply  failed  in  providing  such  as  would  satisfy 
the  higher  requirements  of  humanity.  The  real  interest  of  Posi- 
tivism, however,  to  an  anthropologist,  is  not  its  relation  to  Auguste 
Comte  08  an  individual,  but  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of 
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ivhofle  tendeuciott  he  R>garde(i  himBelf  as  a  befitting  e^Kmeiit.  To 
Mlj  undentand  the  place  of  PoHitivium,  to  kDow  ita  vocatiou  in  the 
world,  nay  to  clearly  perceive  that  it  had  a  recognisable  place  and 
vocation  at  all,  wc  must  comprehend  the  real  character  and  grander 
inspiration  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  and  thia  implies  a  his* 
torical  unrvey  of  considerable  extent 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  the  continnity  of  the  current  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  it  has  had  its  ebbs  and  its  flows,  its  high  tide  and  its  low  tide, 
but  it  has  reipaincd  throughout  an  unbroken  stream.  At  this  hour, 
not  only  the  mechanical  arts,  but  the  literature,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion of  the  most  advanced  nations,  are  indebted  to  elements,  in- 
herited from  Etniscan,  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Hindoo  systems  of 
culture  that  meet  us  at  the  dawn  of  authentic  history.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  the  grcwtli  and  decay  of  faiths,  are  not  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  exceptional  catastrophes.  Tlsere  is  notiiing  abnormal 
in  such  events  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  normal  phenomena 
nccessuirily  attendant  on  tlio  proeess  of  j>ro;/re.s.sioii. 

llistoiy  lias  obviously  lost  some  of  its  earlier  chapters.  Not  to 
mention  tlie  Etruscan  and  Cyclopean  civilisation  of  Europe,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  mighty  drama  was  transacted  in  the  East,  of  whicli  we 
have  l)ut  very  imjjerfect  records.  The  great  Ai  van  emigration,  that 
carried  a  Knrojiean  nice  to  the  tianges,  or  bore  an  Asian  race  to  the 
Tliamrs,  as  we  may  be  pleased  to  interpret  the  yet  doubtful  oracles 
of  phil«>lo;,'y  and  traditiou,  wiuit  do  we  really  know  of  it,  except  the 
fact  ol"  its  occurrence,  demonstnited  by  the  lingual  juid  racial  etlects 
which  it  has  left  for  our  investigation  ?  And  that  great  and  almost 
prehistoric  cycle  of  Semitic  civilisation,  whereof  Egvptian,  Phoanician, 
Assyrian,  Habylonian  and  Jewish  culture  were  the  several  parth,  how 
little  do  wc  know  of  its  origin  and  splendour  1  Nay,  how  imperfect  is 
our  acquaintance  even  with  its  decline  !  What  wa.s  its  mumlane 
function/  What  mission  did  it  discharge  to  humanity  as  a  whole! 
What  Wiis  its  transmitted  effect  upon  classic  civilis^ition  ]  and  how, 
througli  Judaism  u)orc  especially,  has  it  directly  miiucnced  the  belief, 
and  throngh  it  the  philoso[>hy,  the  literature  and  the  entire  moral  and 
intelJectuiil  life  of  modern  Euro})e  ?  It  is  by  such  (piestions  that  we 
discover,  if  nut  the  extent  of  oiur  ignorance,  at  least  the  very  narrow 
limitations  of  our  knowledge. 

Perhaps  it  may  sullice  us  for  the  present  to  observe,  that  a  grand 
process  of  edification  went  on,  in  that  remote  age  and  ;u  that  fiur 
eastern  land,  of  w^hich  Judaisju  may  bo  regarded  as  the  great  theo- 
logical result,  the  highest  form  in  which  its  tlieosophy  finally  crystal* 
Used  into  enduring  shape,  for  transmission  to  posterity.  And  while 
religion  was  being  thus  duly  cultured  by  the  Semites,  philosophy  was 
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proportionately  developed  by  the  Aiyans,  who,  as  PoniaiiB,  ultimately 
emerged  into  politioa)  wprexuacy  on  the  ruins  of  Semitio  power. 
Altogether^  as  we  have  observed^  there  was  obviously  a  grand  process 
of  spuitual  as  well  as  political  edification  transacted  in  that  remote 
age,  of  which  we  have  inherited  the  results,  though  we  are  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  processes  by  which  they  were  produced. 
To  recur  to  our  fimner  figure,  it  was  a  great  fiood  tide^  that  has  left 
us,  among  other  things,  the  Pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the 
hieroglyphios  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Yeda,  the  Ayesta, 
and  the  Pentateuch. 

But  these  great  periods  of  edification  are  always  followed  by  others 
of  almost  proportionate  dilapidation,  synthesis  being  supplemented  by 
analysis,  as  life  is  followed  by  death,  and  day  by  night  in  the  oyolioal 
levolutions  of  nature.  A  time  came  when  Asiatic  thought-forms  were 
to  be  sulgected  to  the  rather  destructive  process  of  European  criticiam. 
The  earlier  Ionian  philosophy  and  the  Pythagorean  system  of  Magna 
Gneoia  show  us  the  advancing  waves  of  the  groat  eastern  inundation, 
as  it  impinged  upon  the  dasaio  races  of  the  west  Under  the  reign 
of  the  Sophists  antiquity  was  treated  with  some  respect,  but  the 
Soccatic  method  was  fatal  to  a  bliud  reverence,  especially  among  a 
people  so  naturally  analytical  as  the  Greeks.  Platonisni  was  oriental 
theosophy  robed  in  the  intellectual  vestments  of  philosophy.  It  was 
eastern  fiiith,  after  its  first  HcUenian  1)a])ti8ni.  Under  the  Stagyrite, 
the  European  mind,  as  contradistingiiishcd  from  the  Asiatic,  emerged 
into  the  ftill  force  of  its  strongly  marked  individuality,  and  that  age 
of  criticism  was  foruially  inaugurated  which,  commencing  with  Socrates, 
ended  in  the  downfiill  of  Olympus,  and  we  may  say  the  subversion  of 
classic  civilisation.  £ro  Alario  could  enter  Rome,  it  was  necessary, 
ni>t  only  that  Caesar  should  bo  conquered,  but  that  Jove  should  l>o 
dethroned.  We  quite  misundenstaiul  matters  when  we  think  that 
evexything  was  due  to  "the  northern  barlmrians."  The  collapse  of 
clius^sic  civilisation  was  entire,  and  implied  the  subsidence  not  merely 
of  political  power  but  also  of  traditional  faith. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  yet  fully  understand  what  **the  decline  and 
foil  of  the  Roman  empire  "  really  meant  It  was  more  tlian  tlic  full 
cf  merely  classic  civUisatiou.  It  was  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  im- 
perial system  altc^ther,  so  that  the  world  has  never  since  seen  its  i*e- 
petition,  and  never  will  again  see  it  in  its  inte^ity,  as  a  manifestation 
of  purely  physical  force.  The  next  great  empire  must  be  moml,  for 
empire,  as  we  hope  hereafter  to  show,  is  inevitably  coming,  the  empire 
of  the  west,  the  prc|)aration  for  whicli  is  the  existin^r  diffusion  of 
Semitic  faith,  over  the  entire  ami  of  Greek  and  Komkui  *  iviUs;ition, 
uuder  the  rival  yet  allied  standards  of  the  oroea  and  the  crescent. 
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ThuB^  then,  we  aro  landed  at  the  dawn  of  another  period  of  spiritual 
synthesifl,  oventuating  in  the  double  pontifioate  of  the  Christian  popea 
and  Mohammedan  caliphB. 

To  fully  understand  the  rise  of  this  duplex  spiritual  power  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  political  edifice  which  had  preceded  it,  we  should  re- 
member that  Rome  was  the  summation  of  the  ancient  imperial  iyS' 
tern,  and  the  grandest  instance  of  political  synthesis  upon  record.  In 
her  the  merely  military  phase  of  empire  culminated,  and  in  doing  so 
became  partially  moral,  as  we  see  by  her  code,  that  enduring  evidence 
of  her  wisdom  and  experience  in  logialAtion.  The  truly  moral  or 
rather  spiritual  phase  of  the  Roman  empire  was  however  manifested 
in  the  papacy  and  the  caliphate,  and  in  the  fonner  more  purely  than 
the  latter. 

The  ages  of  £uth"  were  a  period  of  edification,  during  which  the 

Catliolic  church  sedulously  endeavoured  to  build  up  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth.  Sustained  by  a  sublime  inspiration,  she  laboured  to  reduce 
chaotic  multiplicity  and  confusion  to  the  order  and  l>eauty  of  a  unitary 
creation.  She  sought  to  make  one  creed — her  own ;  one  language— 
the  Latin  ;  and  one  philosophy— the  Aristotelian  ;  or  rather  that  oftlie 
schools,  which  somewliat  inappropriately  bore  this  name, — suffice  for 
all  the  higher  requirements  of  humanity.  We  should  not  blame  her 
for  this.  It  was  a  necessity  of  the  age.  It  was  simply  the  flood 
tide,  that  has  left  us  the  splendour  of  our  cathedrals  and  the  ruins  of 
our  abbeys,  as  its  memorial  wavemark  on  the  sands  of  time.  And  it 
ia  a  somewhat  noteworthy  coincidence  that,  as  architecture  and 
statuary  att^iined  most  nearly  to  porfwtion  during  the  declininfr  apres 
of  classic  heathenism  m  a  foith,  when  the  elements  of  thought,  that  in 
their  union  with  Judaism  afterwards  crystallised  into  Christianity, 
wcrp  in  the  process  of  elaIx)nition,  so  again  architecture  and  painting 
attiiiiiL'd  i(  >  their  culmination  in  the  Catholic  church  just  previous  to 
tlie  Picl'ormation,  wJiile  the  principles  that  afterwards  eventuated  in 
I'rotestantism  were  in  a  state  of  preparatory  fermentation.  These 
things  are  not  accidents.  They  are  obviously  the  product  of  a  law, 
whose  operation  we  should  investigate,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  to  an 
intelligible  solution  of  its  phenomena. 

Is  not  tins  ellloresceucc  of  the  fine  arts  towards  the  tennination  of 
n  faith  a  i)heu<»inenon  akin  to  the  corro8ix)nding  doYelopment  of  liter- 
ature and  })hil<)s«tphy '?  The  (Ireek  intellect  not  only  produced  Phidinn 
and  [*ni.\iteles,  but  nho  Josehyhis  an<l  Plato,  as  mys  of  that  sunset 
splendour  wherewith  tlic  Olympian  faith  l)id  the  world  its  grand 
adieu.  So  also  the  Catholic  clnu-ch  not  only  g  ive  us  Uapluiel  and 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  also  Dante  and  T.isso  nnd 
Ariosto,  to  say  nothing  of  Cervantes  and  other  twinsalpinc  stars  of 
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tbat  gftlttxy,  that  mado  "the  revival  of  leaming,"  using  that  phiMO  in 
its  widest  ohronologioal  import^  so  deservedly  illusCrioiis.  These 
things  are  a  part  of  that  general  development  and  calmination  of  in* 
tellect,  which  is  not  only  an  aeoompanying  oiroumstanoe,  but  also  a 
producing  cause  of  the  superoession  of  the  old  and  outworn  by  the 
new  and  regenerated  faith. 

As  the  ebb  infallibly  follows  the  flood  tide,  so  does  an  age  of  analysis 
succeed  one  of  synthesis.  Mediasval  orthodoxy  was  followed  by 
modem  Protesfcantism,  with  its  adjuncts  and  aooompaniments,  the  in> 
ductive  philosophy  and  vernacular  literature.  The  one  ^ureh  was 
eplit  up  into  many  sects,  the  one  language  reappeared  in  many  dia- 
lects.  It  was  the  dedine,  and  will  lead  eventually  to  the  fltll  of  the 
spiritual  Roman  empire.  It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  that  this  process 
of  analysis  is  confined  to  religion.  It  extends  to  politics,  philosophy, 
letters  and  lifo.  The  schoolmaster  feels  it  at  his  desk.  The  fitther 
finds  it  in  the  fiunily.  It  is  authorityf  in  the  abstract,  that  is  de- 
throned, and  the  pope  and  the  king  experienoe  it  In  common  with  aU 
othor  central  powers.  It  promises  to  be  the  moet  stupendous  ebb  on 
record.  As  material  Rome  was  the  greatest  political  edifice  ever 
reared,  and  its  fidl  the  greatest  political  subsidence  of  which  histoiy  is 
ixiguisaiit,  so  spiritunl  Rome  was  the  grandest  ecdesiastioal  structure 
that  tlie  human  mind  ever  devised,  and  ita  subsidence  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  its  splendour.  As  in  material  Rtmie,  the  old  empire  of 
force  culminated ;  as  it  was  the  grand  summation  of  ancient  civilisation, 
BO  in  spiritual  Rome,  the  old  empire  of  superstition  attained  to  its 
maximum  of  power  and  influence,  and  in  it  the  hierarchical  oiganisa* 
t\>m  of  the  oiicieiit  priesthoods  arrived  at  culrainntion. 

These  are  facts  which  conown  us  as  anthropologists.  The  empires 
and  the  hierarchies  which  preceded  Rome  were  oriental  in  oharacter. 
They  wanted  that  sustained  force  and  commanding  intellectual  power 
which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  ethnic  basis  of  a  European  popu* 
lation.  Babylon  never  attained  to  the  far-seeing  pcdiey  or  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  political  Home,  nor  were  her  magi  or  even  thorn  of 
Egypt  comparable  either  for  polcmicnl  astuteness  or  for  forecasting 
and  absolutely  iMinulane  ambition,  to  the  surpliced  priests  and  ton- 
sured  monks,  that  obey  the  tiara 'd  jiontiff  on  the  Tiber.  We  have ' 
seen  what  the  Classic  race  could  do  for  political  and  spiritual  empire. 
The  world  has  yet  to  see  what  their  succpssore  still  farther  west  will 
accomplish,  with  yet  greater  means  and  fully  e<iuiil  capacity. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  age  of  auulysis  promises  to  bo  the 
most  thorough  and  searching  upon  record.  Never  before  was  the 
critical  examination  of  faith  and  tradition  so  daring  and  exhaustive. 
J^ever  before  was  acholarly  scepticism  so  well  equipped  with  the  lueaus 
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for  doing  Baeoeeaftil  battle  with  popular  belieC  Kevflr  belbro  did 
■denoe  occupy  such  lofty  vaotoge-ground  as  oomporod  with  revelatioo. 
And  never  befoie  were  the  "  nntiwea  *  so  open  to  the  diieet  action 
of  all  tbeae  diaintegritive  influencee.  The  M  theology  ia  obvioaaly 
doomed.  It  simply  waits  for  the  execution  of  ita  aentenoei  Nor  la 
the  political  horiaon  less  marked  by  the  portents  of  instability. 
Here,  too,  aa  in  theolo^^v,  tlie  nmemcnt  datee  fiur  beyond  the 
existit^;  generation.  The  finglinh  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  indi- 
cate the  extension  of  excitement  from  the  theological  to  the  political 
splicre,  this  transferenco  commencing  perhaps  with  the  thii-tN'  years' war 
in  Germany,  and  culminating  in  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  more- 
meat  is  obviously  not  going  to  stop  at  the  political,  for  it  is  now  pane- 
tnitiug  the  social  sphere,  and  making  daims  to  which  science  cannot 
but  demur.  Democraey  has  long  demanded  political  equality  for  all  the 
citizens  of  one  homogeneous  community,  but  we  now  also  hear  of  the 
political  and  social  equality  of  diveree  laooa,  based  on  the  assertion, 
or  rather  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  organic  and  intellectual 
equality  among  all  the  strikingly  characterised  ^krieties  of  maniund. 
Of  these  stupeudoua  claims,  the  late  dvil  war  in  America  was  a 
HBult*  Havi]^  arrived  at  N^;ro  suffrage  and  miscegenation,  we 
must  assuredly  be  at  "  the  beginning  of  the  end" — at  least  in  theory. 
Fortunately  for  the  world  there  is  moral  as  well  as  physical  fric- 
tion, and  abstract  ideas  are  always  brought  up  a  long  way  short 
of  their  hypothetical  range.  Resistance  ultimately  becomes  equal 
to  impulse,  and  the  impetuous  strangers  liaving  expendecl  their 
force,  sink  iuto  respectable  quiescence,  like  their  neighbours  and 
predecessors. 

To  thoroughly  understand  a  man,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  more  than  the  framework  to  the  ])ictnro. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  the  moidd  to  the  metaL  Do  as  he  ina\  he 
cannot  wholly  escape  its  influences.  The  Roman  authors  of  the 
imperial  age  differ  not  merely  in  style  but  in  tone  from  those  formed 
under  the  republic ;  and  among  ourselves,  tKe  men  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  easily  distinguishable.  They 
were  obviously  reared  in  different  schools,  and  in  this  comiection  it  is 
therefore  perhaps  of  some  importance  to  observe  that  Auguste  Comtc 
\\a8  bom  in  1798,  amidst  the  seethitig  cauldron  of  the  French  rcTolu- 
tion.  Civil  commotion  and  foreii^u  war,  constitiitod  tlie  l  aliulum  of 
his  childhood  ;  from  his  royalist  ])aients  lie  must  iuive  ieunied  tlicir 
conservative  version  of  the  reiL^n  of  terror.  While  the  immediate 
thniulerpeals  of  Marenpo  and  Wau'^ram,  Jena  and  Austerlitz  rever- 
berated tlirough  the  dawning'  eouscimisuess  of  hh  e.arly  childhood,  the 
retreat  from  Russia,  the  retiremcui  to  Elba,  aud  the  tinal  defeat  at 
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Waterloo,  constituted  tlio  experiences  of  his  yoTitli.  Such  were  his 
firat  impref^iions  of  public  life,  of  the  outer  world  of  politics.  He  was 
reured  in  iinj)eriid  Fratico,  amidst  the  smoke  of  battle-fields,  and  saw, 
while  yet  a  boy,  tlie  fall  of  empire  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy ; 
nor  were  his  surroundings  as  a  student  in  anywise  more  congenial. 
He  Ixjheld  an  established  religion  in  which  the  great  majority  duA)^ 
lieved,  enforcing  a  code  of  morals  that  few  practised,  and,  tm  ft  neoes- 
mry  accompaniment  of  this,  he  found  a  government  that  wbb  xm- 
Btable,  and  a  social  &bric  that  was  rotten.  He  was  trained  in  a 
philosophy  devoid  of  depth,  and  in  a  science  whose  facts  were  out- 
growing itti  principles ;  and,  lastly,  he  became  fomiliar  with  a  lite- 
rature that  was  purposeless  and  a  drama  that  was  vidous.  Poor  M. 
Gomte,  with  his  earnest  and  systematio,  and  perhaps  we  may  add, 
fundamentally  devotional  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  felt  ill  at 
ease  in  such  an  atmosphere.  To  his  pure  soul  Pans  must  have 
seemed  a  Ciroeaa  sty,  reeking  with  filth  and  abomination^  beneath  tho 
thin  digguiae  of  a  vicious^  because  eflbte  dvilisatioiL  To  such  a 
thinker,  so  ciroumstanoed^  the  conclusion  was  inevitable,  that  the 
world  wanted  regeneration  and  reoiganisatbn.  He  saw,  with  the 
penetrating  and  intuitive  glance  of  genius,  that  in  all  the  higher 
departments  of  thought  and  action,  the  work  of  destruction  had  been 
e&ctually  accomplished ;  that  we  were  drawmg  towards  the  end  of 
an  era,  the  dose  of  a  dispensation,  and  that  the  only  true  duty 
femaining  to  be  accomplished  was  that  of  a  master  builder,  and  so^ 
with  a  confidence  no  less  rare  than  admirable,  he  offered  himself  as 
the  befitting  restorer,  the  competent  architect  of  a  ruined  but  recov- 
erable world. 

Ere  we  can  duly  estimate  dther  the  success  or  thci  failure  of  M. 
Comte  in  this  stupendous  tmdertaking,  we  must  understand  what  it 
is  which  the  world  really  wants.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  we 
are  nearly  at  the  termination  of  an  age  of  analysis,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  period  of  synthesiB  must  be  doeely  awaiting  us.  Hence, 
then,  we  may  dearly  perceive,  that  M,  Comte  was  not  an  accident, 
but  on  the  contraiy  a  normal,  and  In  a  sense,  necessary  product  of  , 
the  age.  He  and  his  system  wera  wanted — ^they,  or  something 
better.  What,  then,  is  it  which  is  wanted  I  What  are  the  present 
legitimate  demands  of  dvilisation  in  reference,  primarily,  to  religion 
— ^for  it  is  prindpaUy  under  this  aspect  that  we  propose  to  consider 
the  subject  of  Positivism  on  the  present  occasion;  the  aspect,  we 
may  observe,  under  which  it  was  r^arded  as  of  most  importance, 
both  by  its  founder  and  by  some  of  his  most  distinguished  disciples. 

The  diBtinctive  feature  of  the  religious  world  from  Britain  to  Japan 
is  present  effeteness,  combined  with  the  strong  expectancy  of  almost 
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immediate  regeneratioiL  Evorywhere  the  signs  of  utter  oxhoostton 
are  apparent ;  more  espeoially  is  this  the  case  throughout  the  East. 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  gone,  and  the  fiuth  of  Ishun  ta  going ; 
and  the  hopelessness  of  these  Oriental  creeds  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  socially  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  religiously  effete.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  Christendom.  Here  we  are  at  the  yeiy  focus  of 
mundane  activity  and  human  progression.  The  Christian  peoples  aie 
the  hope  of  the  world,  and  somewhere  within  their  area,  thereforo, 
muBt  we  expect  the  process  of  mundane  regeneration  to  commence. 
What  then  is  out  condition,  and  what  arc  our  wants  as  a  result  of  it  ? 
The  ethnic  speciality  of  the  faith  of  Christendom  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  largely  imported,  that  it  is  not^  except  by  extonsive 
modification,  a  iiormal  product  of  the  iVryan,  or,  sliall  we  say,  Indo- 
European  branch  of  the  Caucasian  stock.  It  is  Semitic  in  its  roots. 
It  is  a  part  of  that  invasion,  )»y  which  tlie  Classic  and  Celtic  races 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  hour  of  their  effeteness.  Despite  its  many 
modifications  it  is  still  largely  alien  to  the  racial  thought  forms  of 
European  peoples^  It  is  so  from  the  preponderance  of  its  Semitic 
over  its  Aryan  elements.  Let  us  explain  our  meaning  moie  defi- 
nitely. 

The  Semitic  races  are  predominantly  moral  in  their  mental  consti- 
tution, while  the  Indo-Europeans  are  as  predominantly  intellectuaL 

Now,  it  is  because  existent  Christianity  (1<h  s  not  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  this  latter  attribute  ;  that  it  is  fulling  in  the  prei^nt  eu^  of 
racial  reemergeuce.  It  has  also  another  source  of  wenkiM  ss,  more 
e8])ecially  in  relation  to  Europe ;  it  is  too  Oriental  in  it<j  estimate  of 
women.  Under  the  Mosaic  system  woman  found  no  recognised 
place  in  the  temple  ;  and  Christianity  is  still  8(»  far  Judaic  in  its 
essential  character,  that  she  cannot  serve  at  the  altar.  We  hear 
many  polite  euphuisms  about  what  Cliristianity  hivs  done  for  women, 
but  the  historic  fact  remains,  tliat  under  Classic,  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
heathenism,  slic  was  a  jiriestess  and  a  physician,  she  is  now  a  tract- 
distributor  and  a  nurse.  Tlieie  is  not,  we  believe,  a  church  in 
Cliristendom,  that  permits  her  to  distribute  the  sacred  elements. 
Even  the  most  daring  sectaries  shrink  from  so  dire  a  profanation  of 
things  lioly.  This  cannot  continue.  It  is  contmr}''  to  the  ;u'enins  of  the 
European,  and  more  especially  of  the  C  ellic  and  Teutonic  mind,  and 
nnisl  give  place  eventually  to  a  nobler  estimate  of  the  i)liu;o  and 
prerogatives  of  wonianhooti  in  the  s{)iritual  scheme  of  thinLTS.  The 
deficiency  of  Christianity,  then,  as  a  world  religion, — if  such  a  thing, 
except  in  a  very  modilied  sense,  be  virtually  possible, — arises  from  its 
want  of  due  a^laptation  to  the  higher  iuteilectual  proclivities  of  the 
European  mind.    It  wants  farther  modifioatiou  and  expousiou.    It  is 
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in  the  pn^ccfss  of  undergoing  tliis.  It  l)ucaine  aesthetic  under  the 
church  of  Ivomc  ;  it  is  becomini:,  or  mtlicr  pre]);\ring  to  become, 
litoniry  iiiid  scientific,  under  the  church  of  the  future. 

lieligioa  in  immortal :  its  manifestations  rany  he  Proteftn,  but  it-s 
essence  is  indestmctible.  It  is  the  {^'mndcst  jtroduct  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  mightiest  power  that  society  has  ever  derclopcd. 
Nutwithtitanthng  tlie  vast  chanjres  to  which  it  has  been  suhjueted, 
biith  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  its  existence  has  been  contuiuoufj,  and  its 
giuwtli  probaldy  uninterrupted.  The  great  theological  rovuhitious 
which  loom  out  upon  us  through  tradition,  and  which  at  a  later 
period  constitute  sonic  tif  the  mo8t  important  snliject  matter  of  liis- 
tory,  were  not  casual  incidents,  hut  orderly  phenomena,  necessarily 
developed  in  a  certain  seijuence,  by  the  interaction  of  races  and  the 
general  progress  uf  humanity.  And  we  are  now,  irom  both  causes, 
approaching  another  ])erio(l  of  crisis.  The  European  peoples,  or 
nationalities,  as  they  arc  sometimes  termed,  are,  antliropolo;:ically 
speaking,  emerging  fn>m  the  ruder  etleets  of  their  ethnic  baptism,  at 
the  period  of  the  Gothic  compicst.  The  alien  elements  then  intro- 
duced, having  produced  their  due  result  of  invigonitiou,  are  sealing 
oft",  and  Greek  and  Itidian,  Celt  and  Iberian,  are  reappearing  in  their 
olden  features,  with  simply  the  normal  growth  of  an  ethnic  era  super- 
added. But  is  there  to  be  no  other  scaling  off)  Are  not  the  ahen 
ideas,  like  the  alien  races  then  introduced,  a  foreign  product,  to 
be  absorbed  and  assimilated,  or  if  not  BUBceptihIe  of  this  process, 
to  be  expelled!  Does  not  an  entire  reemergence  of  tbe  European 
peoples  imply  tliis  1  Is  it  within  the  limits  of  ethnic  possibility,  that  a 
peculiarly  vigorous  type,  both  mentally  and  physically,  like  the 
European  in  all  its  varieties,  should  sabmrt  to  an  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  moral  domination  on  the  part  of  another,  if  not  inferior  type, 
like  that  of  the  Semites!  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  would  bo 
implied  by  the  permanence  of  our  existing  forma  of  thought  in  matters 
of  &ith  and  religious  oonTiction. 

Such  a  supposition  as  that  alluded  to  at  the  dose  of  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  howerer  probable  it  may  seem  to  the  theologian,  is,  it 
need  soaroely  be  said,  utterly  untenable  on  anthropological  grounda. 
In  truth,  the  doctrinal  modification  which  Christianity  has  already 
undergone,  and  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  both  Judaism  and. 
the  fiuth  of  Islam,  demonfltFates  that  a  purely  Semitic  faith  could  not 
prevail  over  an  Aryan  area>  even  in  its  hour  of  ethnic  collapse. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  laws  of  progression  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  Europe,  having  once  received  and  assimilated  so  much 
of  the  higher  elements  of  Semitism  as  are  involved  in  Christianity, 
will  again  finally  surrender  them  for  an  inferior  creed.   She  may. 
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and  no  dnuV)t  will,  superadd  her  own  int^'llcctunl  elements  to  them, 
but  will  never  a^'ain  yield  up  those  gmnder  venicitics,  which  by  pro- 
lonsred  adoption  have  become,  in  a  sense,  her  own. 

W'liat,  then,  is  the  essential  character  of  that  faith,  to  which,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  racial,  political,  theological  and  philosophical, 
Europe  is  steadily  and  irresistibly  tending  ? — And  we  reply,  n  reli^don 
as  grandly  monotheistic  as  that  of  the  noblest  of  the  Semites,  as 
purely  moral  and  as  sweetly  beneficent  as  the  finest  phase  of  even 
theoretic  Christianity,  together  with  an  intellectual  element  super- 
added of  whiob  both  are  more  or  less  devoid.  This  is  simply  i>;iying 
in  effect,  that  fimu  the  biparentage  of  andoit  iUth  and  modem  civili- 
aation,  we  shall  obtain  an  oflspring  superkHT  to  either ;  it  ia  the  world* 
old  proceaa  that  was  effected  in  the  conjunction  of  patriarohal  &ith 
with  Egyptian  wisdom,  and  in  the  subsequent  imion  of  Judaic  theology 
with  Hellenic  philoscvphy ;  it  does  not  imply  the  destruction  of 
Christianity,  but  its  renoTation — not  its  death,  but  Its  resurrection. 
It  is  the  fimnost  shoot  of  the  mystic  Ygdrasil,  and  although  of  neces- 
sity the  last  yearns  shoot,  and  now  perchance  of  somewhat  sapless 
and  winterly  aspect,  must  neyertheless  prove  the  more  immediate 
parent  of  the  present  year's  growth.  To  suppose  that  it  can  be  pat 
aside  and  ignored  as  of  no  account,  is  sbnply  absurd.  To  use  another 
simile,,  it  is  **  the  old  foundation,**  compared  with  which  every  other 
is  of  sand,  nor  will  any  true  master  builder  r^eet  or  deii|nse  it,  In  his 
attempted  edification  of  the  fliture. 

Granting,  then,  the  truth  of  our  condhasion,  that  Eniope  must 
ultimately  produce  a  faith  more  suited  to  her  spiritual  neoessitieB 
than  existent  Christianity,  the  question  remains,  on  which  of  her 
races  wHl  this  great  mission  fin^y  devolve  1  and  we  reply,  not  on 
the  dassia  Their  force  has  been  already  expended  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  Christianity,  whose  doctrine  and  ritual,  in  so  for  as  they 
depart  from  their  Judaic  original%  are,  the  former  Chneek  and  the 
latter  Boman,  or  if  the  term  be  preferred,  Italic  Not  the  Teutonic 
They  are  not  suflficiently  constructive.  They  are  doing  their  appointed 
work  in  the  critical  analysis  of  the  existing  faith.  It  is  their  business 
to  remove  the  rubbish  of  error,  hot  to  lay  the  foundations  of  truth  or 
rear  the  superstructure  of  beauty.  It  is  almost  needless  to  mention 
the  Sclavons;  they  have  never  created  anything,  being  simply  re« 
eeptive  of  the  thought  forms  of  liigher  types.  There  remain,  then, 
only  the  Teutonised  Celts  of  the  West,  now  apparently  in  the  pro- 
cess of  emergence  into  mundane  supremacy  ;  and  to  fully  understand 
their  position  in  relation  either  to  the  religion  or  the  empire  of  the 
fiiture^  we  must  take  another  short  historical  survey. 
In  accordance  with  those  comparatively  recent  annals  which  con- 
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stitutc  wTitt^n  histx)iy,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Asia  a*j 
not  only  the  cradle  of  mankind,  but  also  a**  the  aboriginal  beat  of 
civilisation.  Nor  is  this  matter  for  astonishment.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  thousand  ycai*s  empii(j  haw  been  inarchin<r  north-west- 
wards. It  came  out  of  the  cast,  and  in  it«  tniin  haa  ibllowed  that 
rtliLrion,  wliich  now  prevails  over  the  whole  western  world.  Hence 
all  our  more  immediate  experiences  point  to  an  oriental  ori<,dn  of 
things.  But  anthropology,  arch«ology,  and  j)i)il()logy,  iia  they  mrry 
us  down  to  profounder  depths,  do  not  altogether  confirm  this  con- 
clusion. In  the  first  place,  we  have  ample  present  evidence  that 
Europe  is  the  highest  Ethnic  area  m  the  world.  Its  racial  types  are 
the  xnoBt  vigorous  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  indeed  it  is  not  too 
mvtdh  to  say  that  the  West,  and  not  the  East,  of  the  old  world,  seems 
to  be  the  especial  seat  of,  at  least,  the  Aryan  diyision  of  the  Caucasian 
nee;  while  recent  philological  and  amhaaological  investigations 
seem  to  indicate  that  an  Allophjlian,  or  Semimongolian,  type,  with 
an  agglutinateil  language,  preceded  the  Semites,  even  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphnttea  and  the  Tigris.  Thnsy  then,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Turanian,  and  not  the  Caucasian,  is  the  especially  Asian  type  of 
humanity ;  or,  at  fiurthest,  that  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  western 
and  Mediterranean  border  of  the  oontinent  Should  this  be  con- 
firmed,  the  claims  of  Asia  as  the  aboriginal  fountain  of  any  higher 
religion  or  philosophy  must  be  regarded  as  more  th&n  questionable. 

True  archiBology,  as  oontradisfcinguished  from  dilettante  anti- 
qnarianism,  is  yet  too  much  in  its  mfimcy  for  confidently  basing  our 
condusbus  as  to  the  condition  of  prehistoric  man  on  its  rerelations. 
But  it  is  an  important  hat  in  connection  with  these  speculations, 
that  4m  the  primidve  Cehio  area  of  the  north-west  we  find  the  dawn 
of  architecture  in  the  monoliths,  cromlechs,  and  so-called  druidical 
remains  of  Britain  and  France;  while  in  the  Cyclopean  ruins  of 
Itidy  and  Greece  we  seem  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  progress 
in  art,  from  the  unhewn  block,  innocent  of  tool,  up  to  the  still  vast 
but  perfect  parallelogram,  affinding  ample  evidence  not  mmlj  of  the 
mechanical,  but  also  the  masonic,  skill  of  the  mighty  builders  who 
prevailed  to  place  these  gigantic  masses  in  position.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  rather  premature  to  assert  poaitiTely  that  the  pyramids  of 
^gypt  are  recent  as  compared  with  the  walls  of  Tiiyas  and  Mycenn ; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  general  current  of  archieological 
evidence  is  flowing  in  that  direction. 

Again,  true  philology,  as  contradistinguished  tmn  mere  yerbal 
pedantiy,  is  too  recent  tuid  imperfect  to  prove  more  than  merely 
suggestive  in  inquiries  like  the  present.  But  the  great  inflectional 
languages  of  the  early  Aryans  are  clearly  indicative  of  a  prehistoric 
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antiquity  of  yet  unknovn  doratioii,  when  these  mighty  fomiB  of 
anoient  speech  were  being  slowly  bnilt  up  into  the  gnndeur  and 
oompieBsion  which  we  find  in  the  Sanscrit  and  its  allied  tongues. 
We  know  how  long  it  has  talcen  to  thoroughly  break  down  these 
glorious  modes  of  utteianoe  into  the  baby-talk  of  India  and  modem 
Europe,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  took  a  shorter  time  to  build 
them  upf  And  as  to  the  primitiye  area  of  these  Aryan  peoples,  the 
true  Ethnic  seat  of  the  race,  by  what  satisfiiotoiy  evidenoe  have  we 
transferred  this  finom  thoroughly  Aiyanised  Europe  into  the  heart  of 
Turanian  and  Semitic  Asia  !  Is  not  this  simply  a  worthier  corollaiy 
from  the  foregone  conclusion  of  an  Asian  origin  for  all  things,  itself 
the  baseless  tradition  of  the  Semitic  tribes  of  Palestine  f 

It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  assert  that  the  tendency  of  modem 
inqiiiiy  is  to  indicate  the  probability  of  a  great  prehistoric  oyde  of 
civilisation  and  progress,  which,  commencing  in  the  north-west, 
moved  south-east  till  it  reached  the  Ganges.  The  movement  vMoh 
constitutes  histoiy  proper,  being  the  exact  reverse  of  this,  that  is,  the 
return  wave  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west ;  now  it  is  veiy 
obvious,  concentrating  with  especial  force  upon  Britain,  the  geo- 
graphical teiininus,  where  it  must  culminate,  prcparatoiy  to  the  re- 
sumption of  its  south-eastern  march,  during  the  ages  of  a  yet  un- 
revealed,  though  we  have  reason  to  beHeve  stupendous  future  of 
classic  and  orienfal  rostoratiou.  These  we  grant  are  rather  wild 
Bpecttlations,  as  whatever  takes  in  so  large  a  sweep  of  time  and  space 
must  necessarily  be,  in  the  present  imijerfcct  8t4ite  of  our  information. 
But  we  have  tlirown  out  these  bints  to  indicate  the  possible  dignity  of 
the  Celtic  area  from  a  historical  standpoint,  as  l>eing,  in  a  sense,  the 
source  and  terminus  of  these  great  oscillations  that  cany  empire  and 
civilisation  in  their  train. 

As  an  additional  indication  of  the  Ethnic  grade  of  the  Celtic  ar^ 
more  especially  in  relation  to  religion,  lot  us  compare  the  gcographiad 
divisions  of  Asia  with  those  of  Europe.  That  there  is  a  certain 
racial  and  moral  relationship  between  tJie  two  continents,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  areas  of  th'j  one  corro.spond,  in  a  measure,  to  those  of 
the  other,  however  InexplicaMe  the  faf-t  may  be  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  iiiforuKitioii,  will  bcareely  atlinit  of  a  doubt.  Thus, 
Moiigoha  corresponds  to  Sclavonin,  Tartary  to  Cennany,  India  to 
Ituly,  Arabia  to  Spain,  and  Persia  to  France.  But  if  so,  tlien  where 
is  the  correlated  European  area  of  Syria,  and  ])erliaps  Asia  Minor  1 
and  we  answer  unhesitatingly,  tlie  British  Isles.  Judginjr,  then,  by 
the  indiciUions  atlorded  tiu-ough  this  line  of  representative  a<Hnitie«, 
M.  Comte  might  have  been  the  Zoroaster,  but  scarcely  the  ^lo- 
baomied  or  the  Jesus  of  the  wuiid  s  theological  future,    it  woiUd 
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not,  howdw,  be  wise  to  lay  too  mueh  stress  on  oonclustons  derived 
fh>m  data  as  yet  so  imperfectly  undefStood,  and  we  will,  therefore, 
conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  simply  remarking  that  there 
is  an  obvious  Ethnic  relationship  between  the  Semites  of  western 
Asia  and  the  Celts  of  western  Europe,  and  that  if  the  latter  con- 
tinent is  ever  destined  to  complete  the  historic  epicycle  of  the  former, 
by  the  development  of  a  mundane  religion,  M.  Comte  seems  to  have  . 
come  of  the  race  of  the  prophets  I 

But  prophets  hithwto  have  always  been  of  a  rather  peculiar  type 
of  character.  All  history  testifies  to  the  fact,  that  succoBsful  archi- 
tects in  the  spiritual  sphere  ever  laid  claim  to  preternatural  power 
and  supernatural  illumination.  They  taught  not  through  reafion, 
but  with  authority,  and  fortified  the  demand  of  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence to  their  dictates  by  speaking  as  the  delegates  of  Deity.  They 
were  healers  and  wonderworkers,  and  utterers  of  dark  and  vati- 
cinatoiy  sayings.  Perhaps  M.  Comte  and  his  disciples  may  say  that 
the  age  for  such  things  is  past,  to  which  we  reply,  then  so  also  is  the 
age  for  the  founding  of  a  religion,  as  that  term  has  been  heretofore 
understood  and  exemplified.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this 
worthy  man  confounded  the  philosopher  and  the  prophet,  and 
because  he  had  some  rightful  claims  to  the  former  diaraoter,  thought 
he  might  therefore  successfully  enact  the  part  of  the  latter.  Poor 
fellow ;  a  prophet  without  a  Ood,  without  spiritual  insight,  devdd  of 
miraculous  power,  and  without  the  gift  of  prediction,  and  having 
hiniHelf  no  faith  in  immortality — verily  it  is  doubtful  if  this  nine- 
teenth century  has  presented  a  spectacle  so  truly  pitiable. 

But  AuguBte  Comte,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  not  only  mi^}- 
oonceivcd  the  nttributes  proper  to  a  prophet,  and  m  picvously  mis* 
apprehetide<1  his  own  vocation  in  the  world,  but  that  he  also  eqiifilly 
miaapprehended  the  attributes  in  humanity  to  which  religious  tuition 
sliould  be  i)rinmrily  addressed.  He  ap})eal(d  to  tlio  intellectual 
faculties,  and  thought  that  his  reli;j:i(>n  would  be  received,  liecause  it 
was  rational  But  reli^ons  have  always  been  accepted,  because  they 
were  tliought  to  be  divine.  Auguste  Comte  was  not  only  a  philo- 
sopher, but  his  system  was  a  philosophy  of  life — simply  that,  and 
nothing  more.  It  was  thoroughly  human,  lx>th  in  its  iu'in  and  its 
aims  \  but  ail  snccessful  and  permanent  religions  have  claimed  to  be 
superhuman.  Tliey  have  always  announced  their  grander  truths  as 
direct  revelations  from  the  supersensuous  sphere,  and  these  truths 
were  promulgated  as  having  an  important  and  practical  bearincs  not 
only  on  time,  but  ulso  on  eternity.  Tt  is,  of  course,  unnvnidubie,  that 
in  systems  so  characterised,  the  founder  shoidd  teach  with  authority, 
and  not  as  a  philosopher,  and  if  M.  Comte  and  his  friends  were  un- 
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prepared  for  thla,  they  had  better  not  have  given  vm  a  ^'religion/'  bat 
Bomething  with  a  title  far  lesa  pretentioaa. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  ahouM  examine  PodtiTicnn  in  some  of  ita 
details,  as  a  system  profeaaing  to  be  the  future  religion  of  hnmanitj. 
And  here  let  ua  do  justice  to  the  grandeur  and  tnithfolneaa  of  M. 
Comte's  fimdamental  idea,  that  what  the  world  now  really  wants  ia 
leoonafcmotion.   We  are  approaching  the  termination  of  a  oritioal  and 
diaintegrative  era,  so  truly  mundane  in  Ita  area,  that  every  religion 
in  the  world  ia  effete.   It  need  soarcely  be  said,  that,  aa  an  aooom- 
paniment  of  this,  every  system  of  philosophy  is  unsettled,  and  the 
entire  oonstitution  of  society,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  unsafe.   The  old 
beliefs  have  vanished,  the  ancient  loyalties  have  departed,  through- 
out not  only  western  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The 
dilapidation  is  universsl,  and  the  only  certitudes  left  ua  are  those  of 
science,  with  whose  reorganisation,  therefore,  M.  Comte  was  wise  in 
beginning.    He  waa  also  quite  right  in  regarding  Europe,  where 
there  is  stiU  intellectual  life  beneath  the  ribs  of  a  moral  dea^h,  aa  the 
area  of  re-emergence.    But  waa  he  equally  right  in  regarding  the 
Protestant  countries  aa  largely  excluded  trom  this  areal   Is  it  not 
precisely  at  the  point  of  greatest  disint^ration,  that  we  should 
expect  reconstruction  to  commence.    Catholicism  is  too  well  or- 
ganised to  pcnuit  of  reorganisation.    It  is  in  Protestant  countries 
that  religious  disintegration  has  been  carried  fiEulhest;  and  it  is  there, 
consequently,  that  we  should  expect  the  comnionccment  of  orgiinisa- 
tion.   To  be  definite,  we  regard  Britain  and  not  France  as  the  point 
of  crystallisation. 

Let  us  enter  somewhat  more  minutely  into  this  matter.  France 
ia  yet  politically  and  religiously  at  the  purely  negative  stage ;  she 
has  destroyed  monarchy  to  hare  anarchy — restrained  by  the  swonl 
of  a  military  despotism ;  so  in  religion,  where  she  ia  not  papal,  she  is 
scepticaL  Ethnically,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  presents  a 
Celtic  area,  very  inadequately  baptised  by  Teutonic  blood,  so  that 
a  very  large  moiety  of  her  jwpulation  are  physically  eftetc  nithor 
than  r^enemtod  Gauls.  Geographically,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  the  true  terminus  of  the  great  north -western  mfirch  of 
empire  and  civilisation.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Britain.  Here  the 
reoiganising  tendency  is  clearly  manifest  The  Knglish  have  long 
practically  understood  that  "  to  destroy  you  must  replace."  As  they 
limited  the  monarchical,  they  developed  the  representative  element 
in  govenimcnt ;  and,  as  they  destroyed  the  j>aj)al,  tliey  developed  a 
Protestant  hiemrchy ;  and  the  Ethnic  source  of  this  ability  t(»  evolve 
and  work  appropriate  institutions  is,  that  tliey  are  felts,  thoroughly 
baptised  by  Teutonic  blood,  and  so  fitted  without  further  aid  for 
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another  cycle  of  progress  and  power;  while  the  geographical  cause  is, 
that  they  are  at  the  terminus  of  the  north-western  march  of  empire, 
and  b  >  at  it8  inevitable  point  of  culmiuation,  where  roorganisatioa 

commences. 

We  have  ulicady  said  that  M.  Coiiite  committed  a  fatal  error  in 
promidgating  a  religion  without  a  God,  Such  a  solecism  involved  two 
grave  mist-akca.  It  was  in  the  first  place,  a  rctro^^rcsbion  in  thonglit. 
Monotlieism  is  the  grandest  religious  idea  to  which  the  human  mind 
hiis  yet  attained.  It  is  the  bourne  to  which  liumanity  has  tended 
tlirough  countless  ages,  and  having  once  attained,  the  laws  of  progress 
assure  us  that  it  will  never  surrender  it  for  an  inferior  conception. 
You  may  displace  one  God  by  another.  Jdunrah  may  succeed  Moloch. 
And  the  angry  and  jealous  Deity  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  superseded 
by  the  loving  and  long^iiffering  Father  of  the  CkMipels.  Bat  a  refvealed 
Deism  will  never  finally  snooumb  to  a  philoeophio  Pantheism.  If  yon 
would  destroy  the  God  of  your  BuperBtitious  countrymen,  replace  him 
by  a  better  j  he  will  never  yield  to  a  mere  negation.  In  the  next 
place,  M.  Comte,  by  this  procedure,  severed  himself  from  the  past 
Poottiviam  is  not  a  living  growth  out  of  Christianity,  hat  a  madeup 
system  of  philosophy  standing  in  direct  antagonism  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
branch  of  the  mystic  Ygdrastl,  with  the  lifesap  of  the  ages  circulating 
through  it,  but  a  pretty  little  hothouse  plant,  from  the  great  Parts 
conservatory  of  thought,  that  would  perish  in  a  day  if  exposed  unpro- 
tected to  the  rode  blasts  of  a  northern  winter. 

Another  grave  mistake  of  M.  Comte,  only  seoondaiy  to  his  &tal 
omission  of  Deity,  was  his  practical  denial  of  immortality.  Now  as 
monotheism  is  the  grandest  idea  yet  attained  in  rektion  to  God,  so 
his  afterexistence  is  the  noblest  conception  yet  developed  in  reference 
to  man,  and  although  schemes  of  philosophy  may  be  propounded  with- 
out  it,  no  system  of  religion  can  venture  to  ignore  it  You  may  dis- 
place an  inferior  by  a  superior  cdbception  of  immortality,  but  with 
the  idea  itself  you  can  never  dispense.  The  source  of  M.  Comte's 
error  in  these  omissions  was  his  confounding  religion  with  philosophy. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  Ckid  and  immortality  are  intuitions  of 
the  spirit  not  conclusioaB  of  the  intellect,  that  they  are  sublime 
veracities,  primarily  revealed  by  seers,  not  simple  truths,  carefully 
elaborated  by  metaphysicians^  Perhaps  this  matter  requires  a  little 
fiirther  illustration. 

In  any  enumeration  of  the  world's  masterspirits,  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  the  prophet  How  in  any  true  histoiy  of  humanity  can  you 
ignore  such  beings  as  Moses^  Clunst,  or  Mohammed  ?  Why  as  actual 
forces,  all  the  philosophers  that  ever  lived  weigh  but  as  a  feather  in 
the  balance  against  them.   Now  after  allowing  for  all  the  exsggera* 
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tlona  of  tradiiioii,  it  is  yeiy  o}>Tiou8  that  these  mighty  seen,  these 
great  architects  of  faith,  constitute  a  special  order  of  intelligences, 
having  certain  generic  features  in  common^  and  in  virtne  of  which 
they  differ,  not  only  from  the  mass,  hut  also  from  other  men  of  genius. 
And  primarily  in  the  order  of  their  distinctive  attributes,  we  may 
enumerate  their  constitutional  susoeptibility  to  supersensuous  illumi- 
nation, or  as  the  mesmerists  would  say,  to  spontaneous  clairvoyance, 
implying,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  much  else.  But  of  all  this  M. 
Comte  knew  nothing,  and  so  was  enabled  to  confidently  propound 
himself  as  a  world's  prophet,  on  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  Parisian 
savant. 

But  omitting  this  consideration,  as  being  periiaps  rather  too  esoteric 
for  uninitiated  readers,  let  us  contemplate  this  Godless  fiiith  of  the 
Bcientific  Frenchman,  from  the  ethnic  standpoint  Upon  any  enlaiged 
and  really  phOosophic  view  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  their 
adaptation  to  racial  specialities  becomes  at  once  manifest.  Judaism 
and  the  faith  of  lalam  are  obviously  Semitic  creeds.  They  are  unitary 
and  masculine,  and  reveal  God,  not  as  the  indwelling  force  of  nature, 
but  as  her  creator,  as  a  selfsuhsistent  sphritiial  entity,  dwelling  above 
and  beyond  her.  In  reality,  as  the  infinite  and  eternal  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  finite  and  temporal.  This  is  revealed  Deism. 
Now  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  are  as  obviously  Aryan  creeds,  that 
is,  they  are  easentially  pantheistic,  and  see  Uod,  nut  ahove^  but  in 
natiure.  Hence  their  cardinal  doctrine  of  incarnation,  tlie  divine 
human  being  the  highest  possible  form  of  the  spiritual  and  etenial 
manifesting  itself  in  the  material  and  temporal.  Now  in  Christianity 
we  have  a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  we  have  a  Semitic  iUA  as 
creator  and  an  Aryan  incai-nation  as  intercessor,  the  tendency  being, 
in  accordance  with  our  racial  proclivities,  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
r»niuT.  Indeed  the  thorough  Aryan  will  assut  stoutly,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  api>roach  God  except  ttirough  Christ,  ultliough  if 
he  would  only  look  abroad  he  might  see  Jew  and  Moslem  doing  the 
thing  everyday,  lender  Catholicism,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  iuvoc4ition  of  Saints,  show  us  the  lingering  Semitism  of  Chris- 
tianity, laigely  overlaid  by  the  pantheistic  proclivities  of  the  chussic 
race.  Now  the  sj'stcm  of  M.  Comte  is  in  reality  this  adoration  of  the 
Virgin — that  is  of  the  woman,  and  this  invocation  of  Saints — that  is  of 
select  humanit}*,  with  every  trace  of  intruding  Semitism  thoroughly 
eliminated.  It  is  the  pure  pantheism  "4"  the  Latin  nations,  at  its 
gernial  stage,  before  a  formal  and  avowed  polytheism  has  had  adequate 
time  for  develo])mcnt. 

Now  it  nnist  not  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  amounts  to  a 
sentence  of  entire  condemnation.  Piuitheism  has  its  legitimate  domain 
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in  tlie  religious  sphere.    The  fact  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Aryan 
or  intellectual  division  of  the  Caucasian  race,  as  contradistinguished 
from  Monotheism,  the  creed  of  the  Semites  or  moral  division,  may 
suffice  to  show  that  It  is  not  without  its  rigfatAil  claims  on  our  atten- 
tion. In  truth,  what  humanity  now  needa,  as  we  have  alreadj  hinted, 
is  not  the  entire  supercession  of  one  of  these  creeds  by  the  other,  l)ut 
their  union  in  a  prolific  marriage  for  the  production  of  a  third, 
combining  the  good  qualities  of  both,  and  thus  superior  to  either. 
In  a  sense  Christianity  was  the  beginning  of  this  process,  and  what 
tho  world  is  about  to  see,  is  its  continuation.  Judaism  and  Hellenism 
were  the  representatiye  types  rcs}>ectively  of  Semitic  and  Aryan 
thought,  and  as  they  coalesced  under  the  political  supremacy  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  interfiised  amidst  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  all-absorbing  liome,  Christianity  was  the  result.  Sudi 
elements  of  progress  as  the  world  then  afforded  were  thus  absorbed 
and  assimilated,  and  what  we  now  want  is  a  similar  absorption  and 
assimilation  of  its  present  elements.   These  are  still  the  loftiest  and 
purest  Monotheism  of  the  morally  developed  Semites,  and  the  philo- 
sophy, literature,  science  and  art,  not  omitting  even  the  direct  reli- 
gious Pantheism  of  the  intellectually  expanded  Aryans.  We  now  then 
b^gin  to  understand  something  of  M.  Comte^s  real  mission  and  of 
that  inspiration  of  the  age  which  urged  him  to  its  fulfilment.  He.was 
not  the  world's  coming  man'*.  He  had  neither  the  moral  elevation  or 
the  true  intellectual  expanatveness  requisite  for  this,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  than  heroic  eneigy  and  poetic  inspiration  that  go  to  make 
up  our  conception  of  the  world's  fdture  prophet.   He  could  not  take 
in  both  sides  of  the  problem.    He  was  too  thoroughly  a  Pantheistio 
Aryan  to  properly  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the 
Semitic  elements,  in  promoting  the  religious  development  of  humanity. 
But  fkom  this  veiy  speciality  in  his  mental  constitution,  he  was,  per- 
haps, aU  the  more  qualified  for  assisting  m  the  arrangement  and  clas- 
sification of  the  sciences,  and  in  otherwise  organising  the  Aryan 
elements  of  progress  prior  to  their  assimilation  as  integral  parts  of  the 
religion  of  the  future. 

Let  us  enter  somewhat  more  minutely  into  this  subject.  Monotheism 
is  the  sttblimest  conception  which  has  yet  been  formed  by  the  mind  of 
man.  It  is,  indeed,  so  grand  and  so  lofty,  so  positive  und  so  mnscu- 
Ime,  that  under  its  best  form,  as  among  the'  Jews,  it  is  utterly  de- 
structive of  art,  and  cannot  rear  even  its  own  temple.  ^Mu^e  under 
its  ruder  and  severer  tasg&stf  as  proclaimed  by  the  desertbom  son  of 
the  Koreish,  it  ends,  as  we  see  in  all  M  oliammedan  countries,  in  poli- 
tical decay  and  physical  desolation.  Nur  is  this  matter  for  astonish- 
ment»  for  it  is  only  a  half  truth.    It  asserts  the  divinity  of  Ck>d,  while 
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by  implication  it  denieft  the  dlTinity  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  man, 
the  child  of  nature.  Henoe  the  necessity  for  the  Aiyan  element  of 
Pantheism,  whieh  so  loudly  proclaims  this  divinity,  and  even  aaserta 
its  distinct  incamational  manifestation.  For  a  (iUl  religious  develop- 
ment, there  must  not  only  be  a  wondiip  of  Qod,  but  also  in  a  sense,  a 
worship  of  nature,  and  at  least  a  glorification  of  humanity.  Now  it  is 
this  glorification,  this  veritable  aiK>theoeis  of  humanity  which  constitutes 
the  ftmdamental  truth  of  Christianity,  aud  gives  it  its  acknowledged 
power  over  the  Aryans  of  the  West.  Just  as  the  same  doctrine,  gives 
the  great  incamational  faiths  of  the  East  their  hold  upon  the  Aryans 
of  Asia,  and  through  them,  upon  their  ruder  neighbours,  and  in  a  sense 
congeners,  the  Turanian  populations  of  the  fiurther  Orient.  For  a  full 
proclamation  of  the  divinity  of  nature,  albeit  it  ia  the  major  and  in- 
clusive premiss,  and  in  due  logical  sequence  should  have  preceded  a 
recognition  of  the  divinity  of  man,  we  have  yet  to  wait.  But  for  this 
the  labours  of  modem  science  aie,  aa  our  religious  Mends  might  say,  a 
providential  preparation. 

We  have  been  severe  on  M.  Comte,  or  rather  on  his  doctrines.  But 
this  waa  unavoidable.  His  mistakes  were  so  grave  and  his  pretensions 
80  preposterous,  that  to  expose  them  was  to  condemn  him.  Let  there 
be  no  misapprehension  in  this  matter,  however.  For  Auguste  Comte^ 
as  a  private  individual,  we  entertain  the  most  profound  respect  As 
the  oi^niser  of  science  the  world  will  ever  be  his  debtor.  But  aa  the 
would-be  founder  of  religion,  we  regard  him  with  a  pity  bordering  on 
contempt  It  must  not  be  snppoBed,however,  that  he  proclaimed  nothing 
but  errors,  or  that  hb  labours  were  altogether  useless,  or  as  some 
would  assert,  decidedly  misohievous.  He  appeared  as  the  herald  of 
reoiganisation  m  an  age  of  chaoa  Although  not  the  true  Demiurgus, 
he  was  doubtless  his  precursor,  and  as  a  sign  the  importance  of  hia 
advent  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  He  came  too  at  the  right  time 
and  of  the  right  people  for  the  work  which  ho  had  to  perform,  the 
dassification  of  the  sciences  preparatory  to  their  recognition  and  ab- 
sorption aa  a  part  of  the  impending  religion  to  humanity.  With  this, 
some  may,  perhaps,  think  that  he  should  have  been  content  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  France  Ikis  n  social  aa  well  as  ai|  intel- 
Icctiiiil  mission,  and  perhaps  her  inspired  son  spoke  imder  compulsion 
in  the  one  case  aa  well  as  the  other.  Of  M.  Comte  aa  a  religious 
founder  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion.  Let  us  now  look  at 
him  as  a  social  reformer;  and  here  we  must  again  refer  to  his  religious 
system,  but  this  time,  not  aa  an  embodiment  of  doctrine,  but  as  a 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Religion  implies  a  priesthood.  If  you  permit  the  former,  you  can- 
not refuse  the  latter,  for  it  ia  but  the  visible  oigan  through  which  the 
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ommble  life  diaehai^  its  funotioiia.  It  ia  but  the  material  vesture 
lu  vbich  the  immaterial  spirit  has  prevaQed  to  dothe  itself  A 
hiemrohj  is  the  eodesiastical  neoesaity  of  a  spiritual  age,  and  so  we 
may  saj»  in  other  language,  the  inevitability  of  a  reoonstructive  era. 
Suoh  an  assertion  is  of  course  very  unpalatable  to  destruotiyes,  but  it 
is  none  the  leas  a  veraoity,  resting  on  the  ever  acoumulating  experience 
of  the  ages.  So  fax  from  humanity  outgiewing  this*  it  is  on  the  eon- 
trazy  growing  into  it.  A  true  hierarchy  is  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Negro^  and  but  imperfectly  so  to  the  Turanian,  for  the  Buddhism  of  the 
latter,  whether  in  doctrine,  organisation,  or  ritual,  is  an  importation 
from  Arymi  India.  Nigritia  has  its  Obiman  and  Mongolia  its  Shaman, 
till  assisted  from  without. 

This  very  £EMSt,  that  a  hierarchy  is  the  spec*  iT  j>roduct  of  Caucasian 
culture,  must  ever  give  this  complex  form  of  eooiesiaatical  organisation 
an  interest  of  no  common  order  to  tlic  true  anthropologist.  In  it 
must  be  reflected  some  of  the  noblest  instincts,  shall  wc  say,  some  of 
the  grandest  inspirations  of  the  highest  type  of  humanity.  In  its 
perfect  form,  a  liierarchy  is  the  organ  of  a  theocracy.  It  was  this 
once ;  it  will  be  this  again  when  the  epicycle  has  fully  revolved.  To 
this  the  Papacy  was  an  approximation.  It  was  ttiis  in  theor>%  but  not 
in  fact ;  it  was  a  promise  of  which  wc  yet  await  the  fulfilment.  Now 
a  theocracy  almost  implies  not  merely  a  divine  founder,  but  also  under 
some  form  a  continuity  of  the  divine  presence.  The  Grand  Lama  is 
pfesumably  a  reincarnation,  and  even  the  Pope  professes  to  be  CSirist's  , 
vicar ;  and  in  his  official  capacity  as  head  of  the  Chiuxh  is  supposed 
to  possess  so  much  of  living  inspiration  as  to  justify  his  claim  to 
doctrinal  infallibility.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  I'rotestimts  do  not 
understand  this,  but  if  wise  they  would  know  that  every  simulacrum 
implies  somewhere  or  somewhen  a  real  presence.  Perhaps  they  will 
recollect,  as  they  arc  familiar  with  Biblical  instances,  that  under  the 
Semitic  thcocmcy  of  the  Israelites,  among  whom,  from  racial  proclivi- 
ties already  specified,  an  avowed  incarnation  would  have  been  distaste- 
ful, there  wan  the  (to  Moses)  visible  descent  on  Sinai,  and  (to  the  high 
priest)  the  permanently  visible  shekinah  between  the  cherubim.  After 
such  considerations  as  the  foreixoing,  poor  M.  Comte's  miserable 
savants,  with  the  influence  of  women  but  without  the  power  of  men, 
are  so  irresistibly  suirireRtive  <>f  tlie  riiliculous,  that  perhaj)s,  in  mercy 
to  his  memory  and  to  the  feelings  of  his  liviny;  disciples,  the  less  we 
say  about  them  the  better !  Suffice  it  that  hierarcliics  in  their  splen- 
dour have  always  used  princos  as  their  puppets,  and  should  they  be 
d)  stnird  to  anotiier  culmination,  will  doubtless  do  so  once  again,  the 
solemn  r. m  nstnmces  of  revolutionists  and  the  stringent  regulations 
of  M.  Comte  to  the  contrary  notwithstaudmg ! 
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And  here  let  ua  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  cliildiah 
oonfidenoe  and  well-meaning  flelffiufficieney  of  this  great  and  good  but 
sadly  mistaken  man.  A  Celtic-Gaul,  without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
that  his  Aryan  specialities  as  a  Pantheist,  utterly  disqualified  him 
as  a  doctrinal  teacher,  for  leadership  among  the  Monotheistic 
Semites,  he  nevertheless  proceeds  to  promulgate  a  world  religion  in 
which  there  is  no  God  I  Practically  ignorant  also  of  the  great  law  of 
prcgress,  that  mankind  never  give  up  any  one  form  of  truth  to  which 
they  have  attained,  till  it  has  been  superseded  by  another  and  a  higher, 
he  thought  the  Christians  of  Europe  would  surrender  their  belief  in 
immortality  for  a  participation  in  the  cheerless  celebrity  of  his  grand 
Hre.  Then,  proceeding  to  found  a  hierarchy  of  intellect,  he  thinks  to 
limit  their  power  through  aU  ages  by  a  few  arbitiaiy  rules  laid  down 
in  his  study  at  Paris.  What  a  stupendous  i^orance  is  revealed  in 
these  few  but  cardinal  errors.  Ignorance  of  race,  ignorance  of  history, 
ignorance  of  the  fimdamental  laws  of  human  pr.  mrtss.  It  is  very  ob- 
vious that  M.  Com  to  really  knew  nothing  of  racial  8i)eciulity  in  re- 
ference either  to  religion  or  government.  And  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  he  wsi^i  oblivious  of  the  great  truth,  that  empires  and  hierarchies 
have  their  own  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  and  are  in  each,  not  only 
independent  of  arlutrary  rules,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  even 
of  disturbing  forces. 

Retuniing,  however,  from  this  almost  i)ersonal  digression,  let  us,  ere 
GouclndinLr  this  portion  of  the  subject,  make  a  few  more  remarks  on 
priesthood  and  its  functions.  A  Iti  rMrchy  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
oi^ganisation  of  the  cidtured  intellect  of  any  given  time  and  area.  It 
is  a  most  mistaken  idea  that  it  numbers  only  the  celebrant  clergy.  It 
did  more  than  this,  even  in  the  rudest  ages.  It  embraces  also  the 
lawyers,  whose  judges  answer  to  the  bishops,  the  physicians  and  men 
of  science,  the  artists  and  men  of  letters,  whose  poets  arc  an  order  of 
subprophets.  In  other  words  a  hiemrchy  is  tantamount  not  merely 
to  the  clerg3%  but  also  to  the  clerisy  of  the  land,  and  this  too  in  a  state 
of  efficient  organisation.  Now  the  speciality  of  these  latter  ages,  using 
that  term  in  a  mther  wide  nensc,  is  the  disorganisation  of  tills  botly, 
accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  great  diiuiniition  of  its  recofjniscd  dicniity 
and  formal  power.  And  perhaps  it  is  in  perfect  koepiiiL''  \x\\h  tliis, 
that  tlie  most  spiritual  of  all  its  orders,  the  men  of  letters,  ni  tnitli  as 
we  have  8ai<l,  it«  very  prophets  sliould  be  the  most  thdrunL^hiy  disor- 
pinised.  veritable  Islmiaelites  ui  the  desert  of  civilisation,  unvestured, 
unteinijled,  and,  it  need  scarcely  lie  said,  unendowed  !  Tiie  trutli, 
however,  is  tliat  the  universities,  with  their irownsmen  and  professors, 
represent  this  branch  of  the  L'reat  liierarcliy  <»f  intelli^^ence — albeit, 
perhaps,  the  traditional  i^thcr  than  the  vital  phase  of  the  matter. 
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Now  we  cnti  n^adilv  undcTstaiul  that  thin  coudition  of  tbinc'R  is  <iuite 
satisfiictory  tu  John  Stuart  Mill  and  those  who  think  with  lain.  It  is 
rovohitioii  reahscd.  Hciiee  his  op|)08ition  to  that  portion  of  M. 
Comtc's  scheme  which  impHos  the  reurLfanisatiuii  of  the  .spiritual  power. 
But  in  tliib,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  founder  of  Positivism,  how- 
ever shortsighted  in  some  respects,  at  least  saw  farther  than  the 
revolutionists,  that  is,  he  looked  beyond  them,  over  this  age  of  ohaoe, 
into  one  of  reconstruction,  which,  quite  independently  of  any  imme- 
diately presentable  sij^ms  of  ita  approaching  advent,  is  obriously  im- 
pending, if  only  from  the  law  of  action  and  reaetiom.  But  when  it 
comes,  and  the  ripples  of  the  returning  flood  aie  distinctly  visible,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  with  all  the  resistlefls  force  of  a  mundane 
tide,  in  regard  to  which  human  regulations  and  artificial  obstacles  ace 
simply  oontemptible. 

But  if  hienirohies,  whether  in  their  origin,  growth,  splendour,  or 
decay,  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  regular  laws,  so  also  are  rubrics. 
The  oeremonial  of  a  religion  is  no  more  an  acddent  than  its  doctrine. 
As  the  last  is  an  inevitable  development,  from  previously  existing 
elements  of  thought,  so  the  first  is  an  unavoidable  necessity,  a  prac- 
tical result  of  previous  example.  The  Church  of  Rome  did  not  ori- 
ginate her  vesture  or  her  ordinances,  nor,  we  may  add,  oven  the  man- 
ner of  their  celebration.  They  are  largely  an  inheritance,  which,  how- 
ever, she  has  very  wisely  not  allowed  to  lie  barren.  And  however 
phiin-auling,  simple-minded  Protestants  may  object  to  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  prove  very  largely  the  germ,  or  shall  we  say  founda- 
tion, of  the  rich  and  imposing  oeremonial  of  the  future.  But  Auguste 
Comte  quite  mistook  his  vocation  in  attempting  to  legislate  on  such 
mattera,  which,  as  we  have  sud,  are  things  pot  of  arlntrary  appoint- 
ment but  of  irresistible  growth,  and  that  growth  we  may  add  in  strict 
accordance  with  racial  proclivities* 

It  is  the  same  with  architecture.  Rome  could  no  more  help  build' 
ing  her  €}othic  cathedrals,  than  she  could  avoid  the  celebration  of 
mass.  The  Olympian  fiuth  is  reflected  in  the  Parthenon ;  while  that 
of  mediaeval  Christendom  may  be  read  in  York  Minster.  The  race 
and  the  faith  determine  the  tempfe.  Given  a  new  ^th,  and  you 
obtain  its  inevitable  sequence,  the  requisite  inspiration  for  a  new 
style.  It  is  the  essentially  transitional  character  of  Protestantism, 
which  renders  its  ardittecture  so  poor  and  imitative.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  faith,  but  simply  the  protest  against  an  old  and 
the  preparation  for  a  new  one.  Let  no  prophet,  therefore,  trouble 
himself  about  his  temple,  well  knowing  that  all  spirits  become  fittingly 
vestured  in  due  time.  Alas !  from  how  much  needless  trouble  might 
would-be  reformers  often  save  themselves,  by  a  little  more  reliance 
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on  the  diyine  yet  simplo  law  of  Obowth.  These  good  people  do  not 
seem  to  onderstand  that,  if  yoa  would  have  an  oak,  you  must  plant 
an  aooni — and  wait  the  lesult.  They,  on  the  contrary,  want  to  make 
their  oak,  and  of  oouzee  suffer  iguominiouB  defeat,  at  the  hande  of 
uuulted  and  indignant  nature,  for  their  pains. 

Now,  we  can  eaidly  understand  that  the  dlaoiples  of  M.  Gomte, 
wbSle  readily  admitting  the  truth  of  these  remarks  in  relation  to  such 
men  as  St.  Simon  and  Robert  Owen,  will  nevertheless  Tehemently 
deny  thoir  applicability  to  the  founder  of  Positivism.  And  we  grant 
that  plenty  of  passages  may  be  seleeted  fipom  his  writings,  most  fkvour- 
able  to  the  sibwer  processes  of  growth  and  development,  and  directly 
oondemnlitory  of  needless  and  useless  interference.  This,  indeed,  was 
his  theory ;  which,  however,  his  practice  very  commonly  contradicted. 
Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that  he  thought  no  one  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  historical  continuity  of  human  pipgress — except 
Auguste  Comte  I  We  quite  grant  that  he  was  true  to  his  theory  in 
the  systematisation  of  the  sciences,  which  was  a  movement,  as  Father 
Newman  would  say,  in  the  right  line  of  developments  But  his  Pen* 
tive  religion  is  a  more  decided  breach  of  theological  continuity,  than 
anything  of  which  history  affords  the  practical  example.  In  truth, 
one  important  element  of  its  impracticability,  is  the  foot  that  it  does 
not  grow  out  of,  or  directly  rest  upon,  any  antecedent  eystem.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  Comte*s  theoiy 
and  practice  contradict  each  other.  Thus,  he  is  frequently  speaking 
of  unityf  and  yet  his  scheme  for  the  temporal  government  of  the 
world  consists  in  the  institution  of  an  indefinite  number  of  smaU 
republics,  ruled  by  their  principal  capitalists.  He  apparently  not 
seeing^  that  the  oidy  real  luit^y  possible,  is  under  a  theocratic  auto- 
cracy, whereto  his  model  republics  are  the  opposite  pole  of  multipli- 
city;  poor,  weak,  eseperimaUed  humanity,  having  generally  had  to  con- 
tent itself  with  something  less  extreme  than  either  I 

M.  €!omte'8  ignorance  of  race  was  fatal  to  his  pretensions  whether 
as  a  religious  founder  or  as  a  social  reformer,  with  a  nnindane 
mission.  His  area,  not  only  of  experience  but  also  of  outlook,  was 
essentially  European,  where  it  was  not  still  narrower,  as  being 
especially  French.  His  geographical,  and  with  tliis,  his  ethnic 
range,  was  far  too  contracted  for  a  true  humanitarian  chieftain. 
And  he  laboured  under  a  corresponding  defect  in  reference  to  tima 
He  was  too  much  the  child  of  the  revolution.  He  mistook  many  of 
its  essentially  trnnsitional  and  merely  pro\'i8ional  arranLrcments,  for 
the  normal  manifestation  of  governmental  principles.  His  division  of 
what  may  be  called  secular  society,  simply  into  capitalists  and  work- 
men, is  an  instance  in  point.    France  having  destroyed  her  here- 
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ditary  nohility,  lio  thouLrlit  siiicli  an  institution  unnccessnrv.  Tt,  is 
obvious  tiiat  lie  did  not  undei'stand,  and  lliLTcforu  did  not  behove  in 
caste  ;  or,  8i)eaking  antirropoloLrically,  <.»f  race  witliiu  race,  it  was  an 
idea,  on  which  the  revolution  uecessiirily  made  war,  and  he  accepted 
Ha  levelling  conclusions  witliout  investigation.  The  oracular  voice  of 
histr»ry  wa«  dumb  to  him  on  this  subject — or  j)erhap«  he  was  deafened 
by  the  Monnd  of  the  tumbrils,  that  convcvod  -tho  effete  remaiuii  of 
Frankish  chiviilry  to  the  u'uillotine.  Here,  aii^in,  his  ignorance  of 
raco  wiui  mudo  manifest.  As  the  highest  types  have  the  greatest 
hierarchies,  so  have  they,  in  their  normal  condition,  the  grandest 
nobilities.  Feudal inui  lui  impossibility  in  Nigritia,  Let  us  clearly 
understand  this  matter.  Tho  hereditary  transmission  of  typo  and 
quality  of  mind  is  a  fact  in  Nature,  suud  as  speciality  of  endow- 
ment and  imlividuality  of  character  become  more  marked  as  you 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  beinL%  there  is  of  course  more  diversity  of  tvpo 
and  quality  in  the  higher  races  than  the  lower  ;  in  other  words,  there 
is  more  material  out  of  which  to  evolve  tho  institution  of  caste,  an 
incvititbility  of  the  future,  iis  sure  aiS  it  was  an  actuality  of  the  }>a.st. 
Here,  tx^>,  as  in  juuuy  other  phases  of  reconstruction,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  movement  has  already  conjiueneed,  and  society  is  even  now 
(livitliiig  into  horizontal  layers  ;  in  truth,  settlin'j;  parallel  strata 

— as  some  people  tind  to  their  uusi>oakal)le  mollification.  Now  to 
this  we  already  hear  tho  revolutionists  uniting  in  one  consentient 
chorus  of  denial — which,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  in  nature. 
Even  into  this  matter  M.  Comte  saw  further  than  they  do,  and 
clearly  perceived  that  there  must  be  an  owning  and  a  producing 
chujs  ;  but  then,  as  ho  constituted  his  hierarchy  out  of  savants,  80  ho 
made  his  nobility  out  of  capitalists,  and  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  leas  said  about  either  the  better. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  matter,  for  which  also  M. 
Comte's  systdni  makes  no  adequate  prorUnon — ^we  allude  to  the  con- 
quest, and  in  a  aenae,  colonisation,  of  the  inferior  by  the  superior 
races.  Now,  ethnically  speaking,  thia  is  obviotifllj  to  he  the  great 
feature  of  our  more  immediately  impending  ftiture.  Peihaps  this 
needs  some  explanation.  The  radal  event  of  the  last  two  thousand 
years  was  the  subsidence  of  the  nervous  and  the  military  predo- 
minance of  the  muscular  races.  We  see  this  from  India  to  Britain ; 
the  Tartar  conquering  Asia^  and  the  Teuton  subduing  Europe.  It 
ivas  tins  movement  which  broiight  out  not  only  Alaric  and  Attila, 
but  also  Tognil  Ik^g  and  Alp  Arshin,  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerkne. 
The  only  great  exception  to  it  was  in  the  rise  of  the  Saracenic  power 
of  the  C^iphs,  ultimately  orearwhelmod  in  the  resistless  flood  of 
Turcoman  invasion.    But  this  movement  has  now  ceased.  The 
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needfiil  baptism  of  bone  and  muscle  baa  been  effected,  and  onoe  more 
ibe  neryoua  and  intellectual  races  are  aaenming  their  rigbtful  predo* 
minance.  And  it  is  obserTable  that  coincident  with  this,  we  see  the 
seat  of  political  supremacy  transferred  to  the  Celtic  area  of  Gaul  and 
Britain^  in  all  probability  the  primssval  site  of  Caucasian  culture,  and 
now  about  to  enter  upon  the  epicycle  of  its  former  greatness.  As  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  almost  mundane  extent  of  these  racial 
tideS)  it  is  also  noticeable,  that  while  the  Osmanlies  were  subduing 
the  Greek,  the  Mantchou  tribes  were  conquering  their  more  civilised 
congeners,  the  Chinese.  And  now,  when  the  Classic  races  of  the 
south-west  of  Europe  are  recovering  their  former  independence,  the 
Celestials  are  preparing  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  northern  nomads. 
Action  and  reaction  are,  and  probably  have  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial, propagated  from  Britain  to  Japan,  right  across  the  major  axis  of 
the  Old  Continent,  and  as  we  now  see,  even  into  the  New,  the  coloni- 
sation of  America  being  simply  a  prolongation  of  that  western  move- 
ment of  civilisation  which  constitutes  the  cardinal  fact  of  history. 

To  pass  however  from  these,  perhaps,  rather  vague  genenilisations» 
into  more  practical  details ;  it  is  vexy  obvious  that  Caucasian  Chris- 
tendom is  now  virtually  the  imperial  centre  of  the  world,  and  nothing 
but  the  petty  jealousies  of  its  rival  nations,  prevents  their  canying 
this  out  into  universal  political  supremacy,  by  means  of  militaiy  con- 
quest, as  the  English  have  done  in  India  and  the  Russians  in  Siberia. 
Asia  muHi  be,  for  a  season,  the  appanage  of  Europe.  Once  mors  the 
Aryans  will  sweep  out  of  their  north-western  home  upon  south-eastern 
conquests,  but  this  time  they  will  not  he  arrested  by  tlie  Ganges  but 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should  take  place 
without  the  reappearance  of  caste  f  not  at  first,  perhaps,  ns  a  formal 
institution,  but  ultimately  as  an  inevitable  growth.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  Caucasian  and  Turanian  will  never  settle  down 
together  on  equal  terms,  when  the  former  is  the  master.  Let  us 
remember  that  written  history  can  be  no  guide  in  this  matter.  It 
narnites  little  more  than  the  gradual  subjection  of  the  sujKjrior  by  the 
inferior  types.  In  a  racial  sense  it  is  simply  the  chronicle  of  disin- 
tegration and  revobition.  To  understand  and  truly  forecast  the  era 
on  which  we  are  about  to  outer,  we  must  go  Imck  to  tradition  and 
archjcology,  to  the  perio(i  when  India  and  Egypt  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  complex  institutions!  Short  of  this,  historical 
instances  will  simply  land  us  in  error. 

This  mattor  goes  down  to  greater  depths  than  is  usually  supposed. 
As  we  have  alrcad}'  sliown  in  wome  former  pajjers,  the  entire  north- 
western march  of  civilisation  was  accompanied  by  a  proc^  of  analysts 
and  disintegration  in  language,  inbtitutions,  and  of  course  in  ideas. 
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Now  the  opposite,  or  Bonth  eastern  march,  will,  wv  h;\Ac  overj'  reason 
to  believe,  prove  the  very  reverse  uf  this;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  raove- 
ment  of  editicatiou,  ruligiuuij,  poUtical,  social,  mid  intellectual,  being 
in  all  thiii  but  the  epicycle  of  that  prior  movement  whereot^  nivthology, 
philology,  and  arch<e()l(»Lry  are  now  ovn-  sole  recordH.  Giantiiig  this, 
it  must  be  at  once  obvious  that  any  bysteni  of  reliirion  or  pliilosophy 
which  does  not  take  such  an  impending  niipvenient  «»r  liuinanitv  into 
account,  mutit  fall  short  of  modem  pretensions,  and  will  fail  in  that 
grand  era  which  awaits  ns  in  the  future.  Shail  \sc  Ix?  thought 
severe  if  vvc  prununTu-e  the  Positive  religion  tlms  inade([nute.  Alas! 
how  much  else  in  which  mankind  now  nlaec;  undoubting  faith  will 
also  prove  equu.lly  inad("(|uate  in  that  great  day  of  account,  so  that 
Auguste  Comte  and  hisi  Parisiaii  creed  will  not  stand  idonc  iu  the  list 
of  the  rejected. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  errors  of  M.  Comte ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a 
feat.  Our  puq)08e  was  simply  to  contemplate  Positiviiiui  as  a  religion 
from  the  racial  standpoint.  We  tbink  that,  thus  tested,  it  has 
proved  insufficient.  Our  judges  in  this  matter  are  not  the  general 
public  and  men  of  letters,  nor  even  the  smaller,  and  apparently  yet 
more  competent  tribunal  of  men  of  science,  but  anthropologists 
alone,  for  they  only  are  oompetent  to  decide  aueh  a  question,  and  to 
them  we  commit  its  further  consideration.  But  to  thus  conclude 
our  review  of  the  htboun  of  so  great  a  mastermind  with  merely  a 
verdict  of  condemnation  would,  we  feel,  bo  not  (mly  ungrateful,  but 
positively  unjust  As  we  have  said,  M.  Comte  had  many  deficiencies 
utterly  fatal  to  his  astounding  pretensions  as  the  coming  man."  He 
had  neither  the  depth,  or  the  grasp  of  thought,  nor  the  more  than  poetic 
sublimity  of  conception,  to  qualify  him  for  so  stupendous  an  under- 
taking as  the  founding  of  a  world's  fkith.  He  had  not  even  the 
requisite  attainments,  for  a  knowledge  of  race  is  among  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  him  who  would  legislate  for  any  other  people  than 
his  own.  But  with  all  these  wants  he  was,  in  many  points,  beyond 
his  age,  and  uttered  truths  for  which  the  fiiture  will  acknowledge 
itself  his  debtor.  He  saw  beyond  the  revolution,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
proclaimed  the  necessity  for  reconstruction.  To  a  certain  extent  he 
even  eff'ected  this  in  his  own,  that  is,  the  scientific  sphere.  And,  in- 
deed,  it  may  be  said,  that  wherever  he  was  reaUy  guided  by  the  true 
spirit  of  re-edification  he  was  right,  while  wherever  he  was  the  child  of 
the  revolution  he  was  wrong.  He  did  a  noble  work  in  the  systomatisa- 
tion  of  the  sciences ;  and  even  granting  that  the  attempt  was  prema- 
ture, it  was  still  the  life-kbour  of  a  giant,  in  his  task  as  a  pioneer. 
He  was  correct,  too,  in  his  assertion  that  we  want  a  reconstitution  of 
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the  spiritual  power.  But  he  was  as  decidedly  in  error  when  he  would 
hm  erected  this  stately  edifice  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  a  Godless 
creed,  that  dared  not  proclaim  the  immortahty  of  man.  In  thiB  he 
vas  siiuply  the  child  of  the  revolution — the  mathematician  turned 
prof^et  1  It  is  the  same  with  his  temporal  power :  society  does  want 
reconstruction,  hut  not  on  the  simply  rcpubhoan  hasis  of  capital  and 
labour,  even  thouu'h  the  former  ^uld,  as  a  rule,  become  an  herodi' 
tary  possession  fur  the  public  good. 

The  truth  is,  M.  Comte  was  an  Aryan — simply  that,  luul  notliing 
Biore.  Hence  his  religion  is  a  philosophy,  not  a  faith j  and  so  will  re- 
main a  beautiful  dxeam,  incapahlc  of  realisation.  He  saw  nrul  I  tr.ively 
proclaimed  the  superiority  of  in  itt'^  moral  over  his  intellectual  natuie, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  cniliionc  it,  in  its  rightful  supremacy. 
In  short,  wherever  the  Semitic  elements  of  universal  progress  come 
into  play,  he  utterly  failed  cither  to  appreciate  or  apply  them.  But 
he  was  often  great  as  ati  Aiyan.  His  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  women  is  an  instance  in  point.  A  pure  Semitism,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judaism  and  the  faith  of  Islam,  has  always  pi"oved  deficient  in  this 
province.  It  is  the  Aryan  element  in  ( 'liristiiuiity  that  has  permitted 
of  the  worship  (>!"  the  Virgin,  althoiigli  it  lias  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
store her  sisters  to  tiie  service  of  tlie  altar. 

In  Hoino  features  of  h'\n  sy.steiu  M.  Tonte's  racial  specialities  l)e- 
COmeeveii  yet  narrower,  and  he  ceases  to  lie  siinj^ly  the  n  itrc^cntativc 
intellectual  Aryan  proper,  haviug  simk  into  tlie  Celtic  (Jaul  of  mo- 
nareho  iiji])erial  sympathies,  and,  of  courKC,  with  ultra  revolutionary 
antipathies,  lie  has  not  the  i'aintcst  conception  of  tnie  individuality 
— in  others.  To  him  there  is  but  one  individual  in  existence— an<l 
that  is  Auguste  Comte,  with,  of  course,  his  angelic  counterpart,  the 
diviiic  ('h>til<le  !  Jli'  is  to  lie  the  niodL-l  man,  and  she  the  nioilcl 
woman,  to  the  end  of  time.  Poor  Icllou,  w  ith  all  his  towering  amhi- 
tion,  he  was  only  a  Frenchman,  one  of  those  thirty  milUons  of  human 
machines  whom  a  Boiubon  or  a  Jhionaparte,  when  of  com]X'tent  force, 
cim  lead  wliithersoever  he  will— the  clan  I)lindly  following  their  chief 
to  glory  or  the  grave.  Of  course,  as  a  logieal  seipience  to  this  radical 
defect  in  his  mental  constitution,  lie  had  no  true  idea  of  lil>erty — ^uot 
even  that  of  the  intellect.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  spontaneity  of 
hujaan  endeavour.  He  did  not  understand  it.  He  wjinted  every- 
thing to  be  subordinated  to  sybtem — his  system.  It  is  doubtful  if  lie 
even  remotely  comprehended  genius,  or  its  functions.  He  at  all 
events  made  no  provision  for  the  free  exercise  of  its  powers.  It  would 
have  proved  a  terribly  disturbing  element  in  his  model  ^^orld  of  lU'ti- 
(icial  French  propriety.  There  is  no  necessity  f</r  dwelling  on  his 
limited  positivist  librajry.    Such  follies  refute  theiorte'lves.    No  tnUy 
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wise  man  hut  ttrf  test  but  that,  in  the  matter  of  literature,  the  ages 
will  -winnow  the  ohaff  from  the  wheat.  So  with  hie  limitatione  and 
directions  as  to  philoeophic  epeoidation  or  ecientifio  reeearcb,  hia 
attempted  interferenoe  was  simply  the  official  impertinence  of  an  old 
French  prefect,  grown  grey  in  the  work  cf  needless  supeiintendenoei 
But  we  have  done.  For  ML  Comte,  as  an  individual,  we  entertain  the 
greatest  respect.  Of  his  system  of  religion,  we  wUl  only  say  that  it 
was  the  dream  of  a  closet  philosopher,  who  had  but  a  limited  personal 
experience,  even  of  his  own  people,  and  no  profound  or  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  requirements  of  alien  and  diversely 
constituted  races.  His  a^tematisation  of  the  sciences  will  doubtless 
ever  remain  as  an  enduring  monument  of  intellectual  power;  but  the 
sooner  his  foolish  creed  is  foigotten  the  better,  not  only  for  his  own 
reputation,  but  we  may  add,  that  of  his  disciples. 

Let  not  the  general  tenor  of  these  remaiks  be  misunderstood. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Semites  are  pre-eminently  the  moral  divi* 
sion  race,  while  conversely,  the  Aryans  are  the  in^ 

tdlectual.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  on  this  account  that  the 
latter  are  never  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  religious  deyelopment  of 
mankind.  This  altogether  depends  upon  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
Semites,  as  Jews  and  Modemin,  have  for  the  time  accompliBhed  their 
portion  of  the  common  labour  in  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of 
monotheism.  And  what  the  world  now  wants  is  the  imion  with  this 
of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Aryans.  Existent  Christianity  is  a 
result  of  the  beginning  of  the  process.  In  .its  doctrine,  we  see  the  in- 
fluence of  Qreek  neo-Platonic  philosophy;  in. its  ritual,  the  impress  of 
Roman  ceremonial  art  But  the  process  of  iuterfusion  is  by  no  moans 
complete.  Literature  and  science  are  still  unrepresented  in  our  theo- 
logy. The  religions  life  of  humanity  is  obviously  on  the  verge  of 
another  great  period  of  growth.  And  the  true  impulse  to  tliis  can 
only  come  from  nations  still  vital,  that  is,  from  the  people  of  Western 
Europe,  the  true  representatives  of  Aryan  intellect  in  its  more  modern 
phase  of  development.  Asia  and  its  people  are  dead — awaiting  their 
reeorrection,  of  which,  however,  Europe  must  sound  the  tnimp.  Thus, 
then,  we  are  not  ojiytosed  to  M.  Comte's  claims,  simply  because  he 
was  an  Aryan,  and  nothing  else,  but  because,  with  an  unwisdom  which 
was  astoimding  in  such  a  thinker,  he  wished  to  ignore  our  religious 
progress  in  the  past,  and  to  build  the  temple  of  the  future,  without 
acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  Semitic  tuition  dui'ing  the  existing 
Christian  era.  We  are  opposed  to  him  because  he  wished  to  substi* 
tute  a  philosophy  for  a  religiou,  and  thus,  instead  of  marching  on- 
wards into  coming  time  with  ever-accumulating  wealth,  he  would  have 
dropped  some  of  our  choicest  jewels  on  the  road.    But  we  need  have 
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no  fear.  Wh&t  ho  attempted  another  will  aooomplish.  Where  be 
failed  a  greater  will  triumf^.  And  perhaps  in  that  far  future,  wlien 
the  records  of  these  transactions  are  scanned  ^Yit]l  the  impartial  eye 
of  a  distant  posterity,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  life-labour  of  this  earnest 
and  devoted,  though  mistaken  Frcnclinian,  was  not  altogether  in  vain, 
even  as  a  preparation  for  that  other  and  greater  who  is  to  follow  in 
his  path,  and  to  suoceed  where  he  failed,  and  to  triumph  where  he 
was  defeated. 

At  some  other  time  we  purpose  following  out  these  inquiries  on 
"Race  in  Religion''  by  a  paper  on  the  existent  faiths  of  the  world, and 
their  relationship  to  the  races  that  hold  tliem.  We  shall  then  en- 
deavour to  show  that  Brahmanism  and  Buddliism  are  purely  Aryan 
creeds  ;  Judaism  and  Islamism,  Semitic  creeds  ;  while  Christianity  is 
a  result  of  tlie  fusion  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  elements  in  an  early,  not 
certiiiidy  the  final  st;iL:(?  of  their  combination.  B}'  an  experience  thus 
<»btained  from  the  study  of  history,  and  the  obsen^ation  of  existing 
fao^s,  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  t<^  throw  some  little  light  on  the 
probabilities  of  the  future,  not  however,  we  trust,  in  tlie  spirit  of 
dogmatism,  but  of  pure  speculation,  desirous  only  of  the  truth. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  TJIK  rPJXrrPLR  OF  NATURAL 
SELKcTrON  TO  ANTlillOPULOGY, 

IN  REPLY  TO  VIEWS  ADVOCATKD  BY  ttOME  OF  MR.  DARWIN's 

U1SCIPLE.S.* 

By  JAMES  HUXT,  Ph.D..  F.S.A..  F.R.S.L., 
President  of  the  Anlhro^mloyical  Society  0/  London. 


The  object  of  the  present  commuiiicatiou  will  be  to  show  that  the 
recent  application  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  "Natural  Stlcttiou  ' 
to  anthropology  by  some  of  Mr.  Darwin  s  disciples,  is  wholly  un- 
warranted either  by  logic  or  by  facts. 

I  have  before  called  the  attcntiont  of  authrt/pologistii  to  the  re- 
markable fiiot  that  some  Darwinites  are  Monogenists,  and,  what  is 
stiU  more  remarkable,  that  some  Darwinites  in  this  ((luntiv  are 
even  now  teaching  as  a  scientific  induction,  that  thtre  is,  at  the 

•  This  coramnnicaHon  was  read  bcForo  Ibe  Anthr<.poloj^ncal  Department 
of  tbo  British  Association  for  tlia  Adv&ncemont  of  Soiencd  at  Nottingham, 
on  August  2ith,  1866. 
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present  day,  but  one  species  of  man  inhabitinir  t^ie  glol»c.  Wo  arc 
tiAd  that  Mr.  Darwin  n  theory  has  had  the  delightful  effect  of  "re- 
conciling ami  combining  all  that  is  good  in  the  Monoirenistic  and 
I'olyi^nistic  schools.***  This  is  the  estinuitu  of  Mr.  Djuwin's  hypo- 
thesis pnt  forwiird  by  Professor  Hnxley.  So,  t<io,  Mr.  Wallace 
observes:  "It  is  my  wisli  to  show  how  tlio  two  0|>|)osing  views  can 
be  combined  so  us  to  eliminate  the  error,  and  i*etain  the  truth  in  each, 
and  it  is  by  means  of  Mr.  Darwin's  celebrated  theory  of  *  Natund 
Selection'  that  I  ho]ie  to  do  this,  and  thus  to  harmonise  the  couliict- 
iug  theories  of  modern  anthropoloj[fists."t 

Mr.  Wallace  hius,  however,  not  drawn  attention  to  tlie  f;ict  that 
divei-sity  of  existing  species  of  man  does  not  necessarily  involve 
diveiTsity  of  origin,  for  he  asks  the  doidde  question  :  "Are  the  various 
forms  under  which  man  now  exists  primitive,  or  derived  from  pre- 
existing forms  ?  or,  in  other  words,  is  man  of  one  or  many  species  f  * 

Professor  Uuxley,  however,  is  fiillj  alive  to  this  fact,  and  I  shalj 
therefore  take  his  views,  and  see  how  far  his  reasoning  is  sound. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  does  Mr.  Darwin's  hy|)othe8iB  warrant  the  as- 
sumption of  the  unity  of  origin  of  man  olumed  tor  it  by  the  two  of 
his  disciples  from  whose  writings  I  have  quoted) 

Professor  Huxley  says  that  Polygenists  have  fiuled  to  show  a 
specifio  differenoe  between  any  two  species  of  man,  and  that  the  test 
of  hybridity  has  fiiiled.  These  are,  however,  mere  matters  of  opinion 
on  which  we  need  not  dwell  It  may  be  that  Professor  Huxley  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  sort  of  evidence  which  the  advocates  for  the 
diversity  ef  species  of  man  have  adduced ;  but  perhaps  he  may 
long  exclaim,  as  Rudolph!  did  more  than  half  a  century  ago :  ^  I 
have  for  years  taught  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  taught  it 
according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species, 
as  Blumenbach  has  apparently  established  it  with  so  much  learning ; 
yet,  just  because  I  taught  it,  there  arose  doubts  in  my  mind  which  so 
much  increased  that  I  finished  by  teaching  the  opposite  opinion."  I 
hope,  too,  that  Professor  Huxley  may  be  able  to  say  with  this  author : 
"There  is  no  point  of  knowledge  so  dear  to  me  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  abandon  as  soon  as  I  am  convinced  of  its  falsity."  I  feel 
sure,  however,  that  he  will  agree  with  this  celebrated  author  in  the 
sentiments  he  has  expnsBod,  that  "if  there  be  a  duty  of  a  teacher,  it 
is  to  tell  his  views  openly."} 

But  to  go  on  from  Professor  Huxley's  opinions  to  his  statements 

•  **  Methods  aud  Eosults  of  Etimoiogy",  by  Profeasor  Huxlcjr,  Jb'ortnighUy 
Bevime,  No.  3. 
t  Journal  <if  the  Anfhtopologieal  Society,  vol.  ii»  p.  elix. 
X  Vhor  dis  Ferfrrtfitimtr,  etc.,  1R12. 
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and  hia  facts.  Amoncrst  the  f«»niier,  I  iiu«l  this  af>scrtion  :  "Snrely 
no  ono  cftTi  now  lie  foniul  to  assert,  that,  any  two  stocks  of  mankind 
differ  as  Tiiiuh  as  a  chiiiipanzco  and  oran^'  do."  Now,  if  Trofessor 
Huxlty  Hiin])ly  means  in  physieal  structure,  this  statement  may  have 
some  trutli  in  it ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  put  forward  as  a  general  statement 
that  in  the  totality  of  anthropological  characters  there  ia  not  so  great 
a  difference  between  any  two  species  of  man  as  between  these  two 
species  of  apes,  I  think  that  qu^tion  may  bo  one  which  is  fairly  open 
to  debate.  I  have,  however,  some  three  years  ago,  made  what  I  then 
belieyed,  and  still  belkve  to  be,  a  fur  deductioii  on  this  sabjeet  in 
these  words ;  *<Thst  there  is  as  good  reaaoa  for  chnufying  the  Negro 
M  a  distinct  species  from  the  European,  as  there  is  for  making  the 
ass  a  distinct  species  from  the  sebra;  and  if,  in  dassifioation,  we 
take  intelligence  into  consideration,  there  is  a  fikr  greater  difTerence 
between  the  Negro  and  the  European,  than  between  the  gorilla  and 
chimpansee." 

Professor  Huxley  ^speaks  of  the  ^'overwhelming  eyidence  in  &Tour 
of  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  mankind  afforded  by  iinatoroical  oon- 
eiderations.*'  In  the  first  place,  I  contend,  on  the  anthori^  of  very 
many  anthropologists,  that  the  evidence  is  not  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed ;  secondly,  that  many  of  oar  best  anthropologists  consider 
these  grounds  alone  to  pcnnt  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion ;  and, 
thirdly,  I  believe  that  such  chsracters  only,  however  uniform,  cannot 
of  themselves  afford  overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  unily  of 
the  origin  of  mankind.'* 

VTith  regard  to  this  last  point,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
man  should  be  studied  like  any  other  object  in  natura.  I  do  not 
claim  for  him  any  fiustilties  which  cannot  be  as  clearly  demonstmted 
as  his  physical  characters ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  contend  that 
men  of  science  have  no  ri|^t  to  base  the  daasification  of  mankind 
either  on  anatomy  or  any  other  single  point  of  observation.  I  say  more. 
Anthropologists  are  bound  to  take  the  totality  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  types  of  man  into  consideration.  Man  is  chiefly 
distinguished  from  the  apes  by  his  mental  chsracters,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  must  IooIl  ftnr  asaistance  in  our  systems  of  classi- 
fication. 

Pi-ofessor  Huiley  olijcots  to  the  terms  ''varieties,*'  "races"  and 
"species,"  "because  each  of  these  terms  implies,  on  the  part  of  ita 

eni])Ioycr,  a  preconceived  opinion  touching  one  of  these  problems,  the 
solution  of  wliieli  h  the  idtimate  olject  of  science."  So  far  very  good ; 
but  Professor  Huxley  is  not  content  with  such  negative  advice,  but 
goes  on  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  words  "persistent  modification  " 
in  the  place  of  "nice'*  or  "species."   But  does  not  the  term  "per- 
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sistcnt  modification  "  equally  involve  a  theory  on  tlie  part  of  those 
who  use  it  ?  As  HoUard  long  ago  well  remarked,  "  To  say  that  man- 
kind has  })ec()mc  morlified  is  to  siiy  that  the  varieties  of  the  human 
sjXHjics  are  derived  from  t!ir  Kame  type  nnd  oriirinatcd  in  the  sanm 
cradle."  Let  Professor  iiuxlev  denionstraTe,  if  lie  can,  that  the 
difference  between  the  ehinipauzoe  and  the  gorilla,  "  achnitted  to  lic 
distinct  species  hy  all  zoologists,"  is  a  whit  crreater  than  the  di:>tinc- 
tion  hetween  tho  Finglinhmftn  and  the  Congo  N^;ro,  the  llotteutot  or 
the  AustnUian. 

I  am  also  curious  to  learn  what  indiiccd  Professor  J^uxhn*  to  make 
the  Htatement  that  "no  one  can  now  be  found  to  iusHert  that  any  two 
8tocka  of  mankind  ditfer  as  nnich  as  tlie  chimpan7:ee  and  orang  do," 
when  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  naturalists — Louis  Agassiz — 
has  long  held,  and  says  he  is  prepared  to  verify,  the  ver\'  opinions 
which  we  are  now  tohl  "no  one  will  jissert."  Ajra^siTi's  words  ai*e, — 
"I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  dilTerenccs  exist in^^  between  the 
races  of  men  are  of  tho  sjime  kind  as  the  differences  ol>served  between 
the  various  t.tniilies,  genem,  and  species  of  monkeys  or  other  auiinals; 
and  that  these  different  species  of  animals  differ  in  the  same  degree 
one  fruiii  an(ither  as  the  races  of  men — nay,  tho  differences  between 
distinct  races  are  often  greater  than  those  distinguishing  species  of 
iimiials  one  from  another."  He  then  expressly  asserts, — "The 
chiiapanzee  and  gorilla  do  not  differ  more  from  one  another  than  the 
Mandingo  and  tho  Cuiuca  Negro  ;  they  together  do  not  difler  more 
from  tho  orang  than  the  >h\lay  or  white  man  diifers  from  the  Negro." 
He  concludes  most  emphatically,—''  I  maintain  distinctly  that  the 
difieronces  observed  among  the  races  of  men  are  of  the  same  kind  and 
even  greater  than  those  upon  which  the  anthropoid  monkeys  arc  con- 
ffidered  as  distinct  species." 

Fkofessor  Huxley  writes  as  though  all  men  d  sc^ce  agreed  with 
him  respecting  the  unity  of  mankind.  I  oontend,  however,  tliat  the 
highest  authorities  on  this  subject  are  of  an  entirely  different  opinion. 
To  give  some  eridenoe  that  such  is  the  ease,  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  hare  devoted  most  attention  to  tliis  subject, 
and  are  worthy  to  he  regarded  with  respect  by  alL 

G.  Forster,  writing  in  1786,  says, — "The  supposition  that  there 
were  several  original  species  presents  at  all  events  no  more  difficulties 

than  the  assumption  of  a  single  pair.  If  the  Negro  originated  in 
Africa,  the  whites  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Scythians  or  Hindoos 
elsewhere,  centuries  may  have  elapsed  before  they  oamc  in  contact. 

In  looking  upon  the  Negro  as  a  distinct  species,  There  is  a 

certain  oid  book  which  gives  no  description  of  the  Negro,  and  the 
great  man,  its  reputed  author,  has  perhaps  not  seen  a  genuine  Negro. 
Tetany  one  who  utters  the  probability  of  a  plurality  of  species  makes 
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an  attack  upon  this  old  book,  and  is  deemed  an  heretic  Tbeee 
heretics  arc  wicked  people,  and  led  by  ignoranoe;  But, I  trust  a 
philoBophical  juiy  will  find  me  not  guilty." 

.  Voltaire  eaid, — "  tlx^  fin?t  white  man  who  saw  a  Negro  must  have 
been  vastly  aKtonislitd,  Itut  the  renssoTiors  who  would  pernnadc  me 
that  the  Negro  la  dcsccudod  iwm  the  wliito  ciuu  would  astouibb  me 

Btill  mure." 

Riidolphi  (1810)  siiys,— "the  possibility  ..f  .^OOO/JOO  of  men  de- 
Bcendiug  from  a  siuglc  couple  cauuot  be  denictl,  but  only  by  a  clmln 
of  miracles  could  it  be  realised.  Accidents  of  all  kinds  oould  as  much 
have  oocunred  to  the  first  pair,  and  the  propagation  of  the  race  would 
then  have  been  abandoned  by  accident.  JNature  does  not  proceed 
thus," 

Sttfloiis  writing  in  1822,  says, — "it  is  cvidont  that  empirical  na- 
tural science  i«  forced  to  assume  a  fundamental  diflerence  of  the 
human  species.  Races  are  unchangeable  ;  that,  which  by  external 
influences,  such  as  climate,  mode  of  life,  etc.,  undergoes  a  change  of 
form,  is  a  variety,  not  a  race.  Races  may  alter,  but  only  by  inter- 
breeding; ....  As  natursdists  we  repudiate  the  notion  of  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  our  notion  with  religious  tradition.  We  keep  simply  to 
the  facts." 

Dr.  Mori  oil  of  America  wrote  thns  more  than  fifteen  ycnrs  ni]r<s 
— "After  twenty  years  of  observ'ation  and  retlection,  during  winch 
period  I  liuve  ulways  approaciie<l  this  subject  with  diffidence  and 
Ciiution ;  after  investigating  for  myself  the  remarkable  diversities  of 
opinion  to  which  It  has  given  rise,  and  after  weighing  the  difficulties 
that  beset  it  on  every  side,  I  can  find  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  diverse  phenomena  that  eharaeterise  jiliysical  man,  excepting  in 
the  doctrine  of  an  original  plundity  of  races." 

Professor  Borard  in  1848  thus  expresses  himself, — "  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  mind  free  from  prejudice  and  iinombarrassed  by  certain 
extra   scieiilitie    eoiisidcrations   impeding  lilierty  of  thought,  cau 
.    entertain  any  iloiibt  on  tlie  ]>riitjitive  plurality  of  human  types." 

R6mnsat,  writing  in  18.V1,  says,  "if  there  did  not  exist  a  certain 
instinctive  repugnance  to  the  belief  in  an  original  and  permanent 
inequality  between  human  beings,  and  if  our  mind  had  not  the  ten* 
dency  to  simplify  everything,  the  examples  furnished  by  animals,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rationally  and  scientifically  accounting  for  the  vai  ieties 
of  the  hrnnan  species,  the  doctrines  of  unity  woidd  have  been  long 
abandoned.  The  knowledge  of  the  general  law  of  nature  opposes  this 
doctrine." 

R6innsat  also  af^ks,  "can  wo  form  an  idea  of  an  earth  adorned  by  a 
single  j»lant  of  each  species  ?  Where  did  the  animals  tind  food  upon 
an  earth  so  naked?  How  could  the  first  couple  of  fish  have  lived  in 
a  desert  ocean  1  What  we  have,  said  of  animals  and  plants  may  be 
applied  to  mankind.  Reasitn  certainly  sees  no  objection  that  the 
conservative  profusion  should  also  have  presided  at  the  formation  of 
mankind,  which  may  have  appeared  at  once  or  successively  in  different 
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parts  of  the  glulx;.  This  h^-pothesis,  of  which  wo  do  uot  uuder\  alue 
the  difficultieu,  lietter  explains  the  difference  of  race.  At  any  rate 
we  cannot  but  hesitate  to  suppose  that  Providence  would  ex]K>8e  a 
smgle  couple,  and  with  it  the  wiiolc  future  race,  to  be  destroyed  by 

some  accident.  Sncli  \h  ncvf  the  t.rder  of  nature  i\8  science  ti  aches  us. 
If,  then,  our  theory  l»r  n  itxtcd,  \vc  must  8np|Miso  that  in  primitive 
tiuies  there  reigued  an  oixier  ditterout  from  that  furuisshod  hy  actual 
data." 

Burmeister,  writing  in  1856,  says, — After  what  has  been  stated 

we  are  justitied  iu  contesting  the  possibility  of  the  descent  of  man- 
kmd  from  a  single  pair ;  we  rr.  1,  on  the  contrary,  compcllcHl  to  assert 
the  descent  from  many  protoplasts.  This  may  even  ho  prove  (1  liy  tlie 
(. i](»iir  in  diffennit  races.  If  all  nccs  (K.t^cended  from  ji  siiiLfK'  paii", 
atl  I  he  shades  must  be  derived  in>m  a  fuudumeutal  colour,  wliicli  iu 
my  opinion  ib  impossible.  If  the  black  of  the  Negroes  were  really  a 
.  burned  white,  and  if  the  yellow  of  the  Mongols  were  intermediate, 
the  copper-red  of  the  Americans  would  not  suit  this  sade.  It  might 
be  asked  why  have  the  Austmlians  and  Papuans  l>ccome  bhujk,  whilst 
the  iidiabitant^  f»f  ttu^  Sur  iety  and  Friendly  Islands  liviiiLr  nearer  the 
line  remained  vellow  luown,  etc.  The  whole  theory  (oi"  the  unity  of 
species)  appears  to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer  in  so  unfavoumble  a 
light  that  no  one  would  have  entertained  the  idea  of  descent  from  a 
single  pair,  had  it  not  been  taught  by  the  Moaaio  history  of  the  crea- 
tion. In  order  to  susti\in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  a  number  of 
authocH  n<it  suttieii  iitly  acquainted  with  the  results  of  modem  ro- 
8C;irche8  have  been  iudiK'od  to  defend  tlio  myths  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  number  uf  these  deleuders  seem  to  iucrease  in  proportion  as 
science  rejects  this  dogma." 

Giebel  (1859)  asks, — "do  aU  men,  sool(>gically  considered,  belong 
to  ono  species?  This  (pic>stion  is  frequently  answered  from  a  loolo- 
gical  standi)oint  in  the  affirmative.  The  more  carefully  the  cimijiarisoii 
(between  the  races)  is  made,  the  more  striking  are  the  dittrrencos. 
They  uHcct  tlie  whole  skeleton,  the  vertel)m\  column,  shoidder, 
pelvis,  antl  limbs,  and  u]Hm  these  again  depends  the  form  of  the  soft 
organs,  so  that  the  race  differeuces,  both  external  aud  internal,  are  so 
deeply  marked,  that  the  zoologist  sees  no  more  races,  but  so-called 
typical  species.  Man  zoology  can  come  to  no  other  result  than  to 
assume  q>ecific  differences  among  mankind." 

Dr.  Robert  Knox  in  186S  thus  expressed  himself  after  studying  the 
subject  for  forty  years : — 

**  Men  are  of  different  races  palpably  distinct.  Those  races  are  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  species.  Tliese  species,  though  distinct  in  them- 
selves, form  groups  so  a«  to  constitute  one  or  more  naturail  families. 
As  in  animals  so  in  niaii,  who  also  is  one.  Tlie  affiliated  races,  al- 
though strongly  re8eml»ling  each  other,  yet  tlilier  remarkal)ly,  as  well 
physically  as  momlly,  in  a  way  wholly  inexplicable,  but  on  the  priu* 
ciple  that  essentially  they  are  not  of  distinct  species  or  races,  however 
originating.  This  difference  in  moral  and  physicid  <|italitics  so  re- 
markably distinguishing  even  the  European  races  (mostly  furmcd  into 
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imtioiis)  iii  best  seen  by  referring  to  their  variouti  f<.»rm»  of  civilisation, 
to  their  religious  follies  or  belief,  their  antagonism  to  each  other,  and 
generally  to  the  view  they  each  take  of  the  external  worid,*  whidi 

oonstitutCH  or  j^ives  a  tone,  as  we  say,  to  the  character  of  their  civili- 
mition.  .  .  .  Distinct  epochs  or  act«  of  creation  imply  a  miracle ;  and 
miracles  are  imptissil»le.  The  philosophy  of  (n^cthc,  adopted  by 
Oeoffory  St.  Hilaire,  Ukeu,  antl  soine  jn'jnilar  writers,  is  must  prubably 
tlie  correct  one ;  but  the  really  boieiititic  men  do  not  m  yet  look  on 
the  theory  as  established  on  a  strictly  scientifio  basis. . . . 

It  has  ]on^  been  the  fashion  for  men  of  science  not  specially  ac- 
tpiauited  with  the  science  of  man  to  declare  that  the  great  and 
learned  Prichard's  conclusions  on  this  subject  ought  to  have  consider- 
able weight  on  the  question  of  the  diversity  of  races.  There  are  many 
indications  in  Dr.  Prichard's  writingB  that  even  he  was  beooining  alive 
to  the  difficiUty  of  his  own  theor)%  for  in  one  place  he  remarks  :t — 

*'If  it  should  be  found  that  within  the  period  of  time  to  which  his- 
torical testimony  extends  the  distinguishing  characters  of  human  races 
have  been  constant  and  imdeviating,  it  would  become  a  matter  of 
great  difticulty  to  reconcile  the  conclusion  (i.e.  the  unity  of  all  man- 
kind) with  the  iuferencc  already  obtained  from  other  considerations." 

Now  ever  since  the  tiino  this  was  written,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
all  reseai'ches  have  teiuietl  to  show  that  from  the  very  earliest  dawn 
of  history  races  have  existed  as  they  are  now.  1  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  single  authenticated  example  of  such  not  beint;  the  case.  In- 
deed, the  tendency  of  niodcm  research  is  to  show  that  the  differences 
in  mankind  were  formerly  at  least  as  great  physically  as  they  are 
now.    As  Dr.  Nott  has  well  remarked ; — 

"  History,  traditions,  moniunents,  osteological  remains,  every  literary 
record  uiid  bcieiitific  induction,  all  show  tluit  races  have  occnjMtd  sub- 
stantially the  same  zones  or  pruvinct'S  from  time  uumcin  rjuL  :^ 

Or  as  Mr,  Luke  ]>iuke  44omo  eighteen  years  ago§  remarked  : — 

"Lot  there  be  jiointed  out  Moy  one  nation  or  race  of  men  which  has 
changed  its  physical  peculiarities,  or  any  portion  of  them,  without 
mixing  its  blood,  and  we  give  up  our  theory.  Or  let  there  be  pointed 
out  any  one  nation  or  race  which  once  existed  in  a  barbarous  state^ 
and  subsequently  raised  itself  to  civilisation  without  mixing  its  blood 
or  receiving  instruction  from  foreigners,  and  we  give  up  our  theory. . . 
the  lesson  nil  liistory  and  all  lunnan  expcrictice  have  been  teachin*^ 
for  ?»ires  ;  but  carrii  d  away  by  a  liivourite  (beam,  men  have  slighted 
or  liiisuuderstood  tliih  ktsson.  Where,  we  jisk,  are  the  historic 
evidences  of  universal  human  equality  or  unity  t  The  farther  we 
trace  back  the  history  of  the  past,  the  more  broadly  marked  do  we  find 
all  human  diversities. . . .  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  by  uniyersal 

*  Saetg  of  Man,  2nd  ed.,  p.  591. 

t  Phyrieol  Hi$UMry  of  ManUtindp  prefooo,  vol.  iii. 

t  T9pt$     Mankind,  p.  77.  §  Etknologkal  Journal,  1848,  p.  a04l3. 
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history ;  Icshous  which  speak  not  of  hiimaii  cquahty  and  unity,  but  of 
greut  and  permanent  diversities  among  mankind." 

Carl  Yogt,*  one  of  the  last  and  moat  logical  whtera  on  anthro- 
pology, iays  on  this  subject 

*' However  much  we  may  indulge  in  theological  speculations  on  the 

origin  and  differerif^es  of  mankind,  however  weighty  proofs  may  be 
adduced  for  the  origin  il  unity  of  the  human  species,  this  mnch  is 
certain,  that  no  historical  nor,  an  we  have  shown,  geolugical  diiUx  am 
establish  this  dream  of  unity.  However  far  back  our  eye  reaclies,  we 
find  different  species  of  man  spread  over  different  parte  of  the  globe." 

If  such  a  question  as  the  unity  or  plurality  of  origin,  or  unity  or 
*  plurality  of  existing  species,  could  be  settled  by  the  opinions  of  those 
who  from  their  study  an4  other  opportunities  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  giving  an  opinion  on  their  subject,  the  decision  would, 
I  believe,  be  on  the  side  of  the  polygenists. 

Br.  Pzichard  gave  a  very  good  reason  why  we  in  England  did  not 
hear  more  of  the  diversity  of  race,  when  he  says  of  such  views, — **  If 
these  opinions  are  not  every  day  expressed  in  this  oountiy,  it  is  be- 
cause the  avowal  of  them  is  restrained  by  a  degree  of  odium  that 
would  be  excited  by  il"f  There  is  one  conspicuous  instance  of  scien- 
tific honesty  and  consistency  to  be  found  in  England,  of  a  man  who 
for  half  a  century  has  manfuDy  endeavoured  to  combat  popular  pre- 
judice. X  allude  to  my  esteemed  fkiend,  Mr.  John  Crawfuid.  May 
he  long  be  spared* to  battle  against  the  new  form  of  monogcnism 
which  is  attempting  to  arise  amongst  us.  May  he  live  to  see  the 
time  when  men  of  science  will  no  longer  lend  the  sanction  of  their 
names  to  the  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  equality  of  the 
different  speoies  of  man.  But  not  to  dwell  further  on  opinions,  let 
us  examine  the  arguments  and  facts  in  favour  of  unity  on  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis. 

Professor  Huxley  apparently  declines  to  admit  mental  phenomena 
as  any  part  of  his  principles  of  anthropological  classification,  but  is 
he,  or  anyone  else,  justified  in  doing  so  1 

Some  time  smce  Professor  Huxley  remarked, — "  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  ape,  which  most  nearly  approaches  man  in  the  totality  of 
its  orgaaisatlon,  is  either  the  chimpansee  or  the  gorilla;  and  as  it 
makes  no  practical  difference,  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  argu- 
ment, which  is  selected  for  comparison,"];  etc.  This  is  an  important 
admission,  and  in  a  measure  justifies  the  rejection  of  the  hypothesis 
of  the  unity  of  origin  of  mankind. 

Not  loqg  since  the  late  Professor  Rudolph  Wagner  remarked, 

*  Lecture*  on  ilan,  p.  422.  f  Nat.  Hut.  0/  Man,         p.  6. 

X  Man'9  I'laee  in  Naiure,  p.  70. 
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"Just  hoforo  T>:ir\viii's  Imok  :ijii>C':irc(l,  the'  theory  of  the  j)088ibility 
or  prnhaliihty  of  the  difi'creiit  races  of  mankind  havinor  descended 
from  a  sinirle  pair  wns  coiisidcrecl  as  perfectly  autitjuated,  and  ajj 
having  lagged  heliind  all  scicntitic  ju-ogress;  whilst  now,  to  judge 
from  the  applause  with  which  Darwin's  theory  is  received,  tiiore  is 
m>thing  more  certain  than  the  inference  tliat  hoth  ajie  and  man  had, 
from  their  single  j)ro;,a'nitor,  a  form  intermediate  between  ape  and 
man."  On  this  it  has  been  well  rent.nl.  .1  I  y  '  iH  VoL-t,  "Never 
was  there  a  more  incorrect  inference"  ;  and  he  adds,  "  Xo  I  )arwiuist  — 
if  we  must  call  them  so- -has  either  raised  that  question  or  drawn 
the  above  inference,  for  the  Himple  reason  that  it  neither  accords  with 
the  facts  nor  the  conseijuences."*  And  yet  we  find  that  Professor 
Huxhv  contends  that  the  unity  of  origin  of  mankind  is  "overwhelm- 
ing" ;  and  Mr.  Wallace  says  "Man  may  have  been,  indeed  I  believe 
must  have  been,  onoe  a  homo;:(«neous  race."  These  are,  indeed, 
startling  assertions  ;  and  wc  ask  sujtplicatingly  when  waa  thisi  state  1 
and  why  mnsf  mankind  once  have  been  of  one  race?  First  of  all  let 
us  question  Professor  Huxley,  and  ask  on  what  data  or  by  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  of  a  unity  of  the  origin 
of  mankind  ?  We  are  asked  to  "  extend,  by  long  epochs,  the  most 
liberal  estimate  that  has  yet  been  made  of  the  antiquity  of  mau,"t 
jis  uo  form  of  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development  could  be 
correct.  At  that  time,  three  years  ago,  only  about  nine  millions  of 
years  had  been  claimed  for  man's  antiquity.  More  recently,  Professor 
Huxley  hajs  told  ns  that  since  man  has  appeared, — 

"The  greater  part  of  the  British  islands,  of  Central  Europe,  of 
Northern  Asia,  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea  and  raised  up 
again.  So  has  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  which  oeeupies  the 
major  part  of  northern  Africa.  The  Caspian  and  the  Aral  seas  have 
been  one,  and  their  united  waters  have  probably  commimicated  with 
both  the  Arctic  and  Mediterranean  oceans.  The  greater  part  of 
North  America  ha5  been  under  water,  and  has  emerged.  It  is  liighly 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  Malayan  ^Vrchipelago  has  sunk,  and 
its  primitive  oontinuity  with  Asia  has  been  destroyed.  Over  the 
great  Polynesian  area  subsidence  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  of  feet, — subsidence  of  so  vast  a  character,  in  fact, 
that  if  a  continent  like  Asia  had  once  occupied  the  area  of.the  Pacific, 
the  peaks  f»f  its  mountains  would  now  show  not  more  numerous  than 
the  islands  of  the  I'olvnesiaii  Archipelago."* 

Aft(^r  being  called  on  to  believe  in  '•half-a-ilozen  Atlantises"  we  are 
told  tliat  "these  rude  and  primitive  families  were  thrunt,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  iseries  of  goucmtious,  from  laud  to  loud,  impelled  by  cucrooch- 

•  P.  464w  t  ir<m'«  Plaee  hi  Vainre,  p.  150. 

X  Fwtnighi^f  Bevieui,  p.  876. 
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montB  of  sea  or  of  mnrsh,  or  by  a  severity  of  Hiiniracr  beat  or  winter 
*  cold,  to  change  tbcir  poaitions,"  and  conchidcs  tbc  eloquent  advocate  of 
a  form  of  Darwinism  cx(iuisitively  inia^native,  "  what  opportunities 
must  bave  been  oflered  for  tbe  play  of  natural  selection  in  presenin-^ 
one  family  vmcty  and  deti^ying  another."  And  all  this  muRt  be 
done  to  reconcile  the  original  unity  of  origin  of  mankind  :  but  not,  I 
contend,  on  Darwinian  prindplee,  which  lead  to  an  entirely  different 
conclusion. 

Wc  search  in  vain  for  any  single  fact  adduced  by  Professor  Huxley 
to  show  thut  man  wa«  ever  at  all  different  from  what  he  is  at 
present.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  most  positive  statements 
in  his  own  words  that  "  there  is  not  a  particle  of  ])ro(>f  that  the 
cutaneous  change  thus  effected  can  become  hcre<litarv  any  more  than 
that  the  enlarged  livers,  w^liich  plairue  our  country  men  in  India,  can 
bo  transmitted;  while  there  is  very  stronj,'  evidence  to  tlie  contrary/' 
Mr.  Wallace,  however,  tells  us  that  to  be  a  Darwinite  <m  his  principles 
it  is  ]iecessary'  to  pjant  us  a  tirst  condition — "That  peculiarities  of 
every  knul  arc  more  or  less  hereditary/'  a  proposition  which  he  saya 
"  cannot  he  denied." 

But  Professor  Huxley  L'oes  on  to  make  an  important  admission  with 
rcj^Mrd  to  the  dilference  ni  mankind  in  these  words  :— "And  as  for  the 
more  important  moditications  observed  in  the  structure  of  tlie  bmin, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  no  one  has  ever  pret(  iided  to  siiow  in 
what  way  they  can  l)e  ctlectcd  directly  by  climate."  So  we  have 
imj)ortunt  modifications  in  the  hrain  and  .skull  of  mankind.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  that  they  siudi  be  "modiiiciitiuuii''  of  some  pre-exist- 
ing type  ;  but  it  is  well  to  gain  the  admission  that  the  skull  and  brain 
dither  in  mankind.  Let  there  be  added  to  these  the  psychologiciU 
characters,  and  we  may  yet  have  permissiuu  and  a  justitication  from 
Profes-sor  Huxley  to  Sity  that  mankind  is  composed  uf  several  species. 
In  return  for  tliis  we  may  then  be  able  to  complimetit  Professor  iluxley 
on  being  a  loLcieal  liisciple  of  his  great  ma.ster. 
,  I  agree  with  liio  author  of  the  above  remarks  with  rcLr-ird  to  the 
un. satisfactory  nature  of  the  supposed  j)rucess  by  which  climate  is  Siiid 
to  modify  lx)th  skull  and  brain.  That  "no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
show"  how  these  can  be  effected  by  climate  is,  perhaps,  hardly  con  ect. 
Several  such  attempts  have  been  made  from  Hijijxxjrates  downwards, 
but  with  most  unsatisfactory  results.  Indeed  popular  writers  on  this 
subject  appear  to  be  following  the  reckless  speculations  of  some  of  our 
teachers  in  science.  Thus  Dr.  George  Moore,  in  his  work  just  pub- 
lished on  that  interesting  creature  "The  first  Man,"  says  with  charming 
simplicity  and  modesty,  *'How,  then,  is  a  Kegro  produced  t  we  answer 
in  a  word,  by  climate.*'  But»  like  many  other  speculators,  he  does  not 
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venture  on  any  evidence  exoopt  to  give  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Win  wood 
Keade  on  tlic  supposed  degeneration  of  the  Negroes  on  the  coaat,  and 
ho  Yery  fairly  adds  to  the  above  statement^  "a  little  patience  will  be 

required  in  adducing  the  proof" 

But  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  the  facts  on  which  Professor 
Huxley  bases  his  hypothesis  of  unity  of  nripn  of  mankind.  We  havo 
quoted  from  his  speculations,  and  ^vc  now  turn  to  his  £M}ta,  We  must 
then  attempt  to  reconcile  these  as  well  as  we  can. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  evidence  for  this  extreme  antiquity  advo- 
cated for  man  ?  1  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  value  of  the  state- 
ments 1  have  before  quoted  with  rcirard  to  Hubmerj^cnce  and  elevation 
of  these  islands  and  otlier  parts  of  Europe.  I  am  content  to  accept 
the  conclusions  of  the  <,'ColoL;ist  on  this  point,  be  tiiey  what  they  may. 
Granted,  then,  man  existed  millions  of  years  a<;o,  ht»w  does  that  assist 
the  hypothesis  of  unity  of  orii,'in  of  man!  It  is  quite  true  that  fossil 
apes  liave  been  already  found  from  India  to  England,  but  the  ri ni  iins 
of  man  have  not  yet  been  found  which  difler  perceptibly  from  the  ex- 
istiu''  inliabitnnts  of  euch  continent.  Trofcssor  Huxley  admita  that 
Irnth  "hiatory  luui  archajology  are  absolutely  silent,"  and  adds,  "For 
half  the  rest,  they  might  as  well  V)e  silent  for  anything  that  is  to  bo 
made  of  their  testimony.  And,  finally,  when  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  was  the  condition  of  nutukuul  more  than  a  paltry  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago,  liisttiry  antl  arclneology  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
du^ib  dogs."  He  not  only  admits  that  the  nices  of  man  now  existing 
arc  **8ubHtantiully  wii  ii  i  hey  are  now,"  but  remarks,  "it  is  wonderful 
how  little  change  has  been  effected  by  thcae  mutual  invtisions  and  in- 
termixtures," and  hay  .s,  "So  fi\r  .ui  luhtory  teaches  us,  the  p<q)ulation8 
of  Kurope,  Asia,  aud  Africa  were  twenty  centuries  Jigo  just  what  they 
arc  now  in  their  broad  icaiuies  iiml  general  distribution.  The  evi- 
dence yielded  by  archuiology  is  not  very  definite  yet,  but  so  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  much  to  the  same  effect.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  limits  of  a  fraction 
of  Europe  palajontology  tells  us  nothing  of  man  or  his  works."  To 
sum  up  our  knowledge  of  the  past  of  man,  says  the  same  writer,  "  So 
jbr  as  the  li^t  is  bright,  it  shows  him  substantially  as  he  is  now ;  and 
when  it  gfows  dim,  it  pennits  us  to  see  no  sign  that  he  was  other  than 
he  is  now." 

I  have  quoted  somewhat  at  length  torn  this  author  beoanse  it  is  as 
well  we  should  see  the  list  offsets  on  the  strongth  of  whioh  mankind  are 
ealled  on  to  believe  in  their  unity  of  <Hrigin.  Not  a  fact  in  history  or  ar • 
ohflBology  ean  be  brought  forward  to  its  support  by  its  most  aooomplished 
advocate.  We  are  asked  indeed  as  men  of  soienoe  to  have  &ith,  beoause 
on  some  curious  process  of  reasoning  it  must  have  been  as  they  teach. 
We  entirely  fail  to  see  a  particle  of  foundatbn  either  in  reason  or 
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analogy  for  the  unity  hypotheBis  on  Darwinian  principlea.  We  are 
called  on  to  believe  with  those  disciples  in  the  unity  of  origin  of  man- 
kind simply  as  an  artide  of  &ith.  There  is  no  moro  foundation  for 
a  dogma  promulgated  on  such  evidence  than  for  that  taught  by  the 
majority  of  theologians  in  the  present  day.  All  we  know  ia,  that 
aU  science  teaches  man  to  be  now  much  as  he  was  when  we  first  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  at  the  dawn  of  history ;  andpalsBontology  teaches  us 
that  there  were  fossil  apes.  Between  these  two  fiusts  all  is  darknesB^ 
ProfesBor  Huxley  asks, — ^**In  still  older  strata  do  the  fossilised 
bones  of  an  ape  more  anthropoid,  ot  a  man  more  pithecoid,  than  any 
yet  known  await  the  researches  of  some  unknown  palnontologistf' 
**Time  will  show/*  he  answers;  but,  without  waiting  to  see  what 
time  win  show,  we  are  called  <hi  to  bdieve  lhat  man's  place  in  nature 
is  discovered,  and  that  all  the  divendties  in  mankind  are  ^'persistent 
modifications"  of  some  pre-existing  homogeneous  noe.  0 

Some  of  the  processes  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Professor  Huxley 
are  eminently  curious  and  suggestive.  Thus  in  the  following  sentence 
which  indicates  some  trepidation  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  own  views, 
we  read, — ^**It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  even  if  the  differences  be- 
tween n^n  are  spccifie,  they  are  so  small,  that  the  assumption  of  more 
than  one  primitive  stock  for  all  is  altogether  superfluous."  Now  it 
might  be  thought  that  if  Professor  Huxley  had  been  a  loyal  disciple 
of  Darwin  he  would  not  have  been  so  very  particular  in  exacting  such 
rigid  specific  characters  for  all  his  species.  Besides,  if  difierences 
amongst  men  arc  *^  specific,"  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  "  they  are  so  smalL" 
As  Vogt  has  well  observed, — the  notion  of  species  neither  is  nor  can 
be  fixed,"  and  that  "practically  every  author  conceives  it  differently." 
What  are  species  in  London  become  varieties  in  Paris.  But  a  still 
more  remarkable  mode  of  reasoning  is  brought  forward  on  behalf  of 
Darwinism.  The  science  of  anthropology  is  yet  destined  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  to  Darwinism  !  Professor  Huxley  thinks  that  the 
question  of  the  phenomena  of  human  hybridity  rests  on  a  very  "  un- 
safe foundation,"  and  that  it  failed  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Piteaim 
Islanders ;  but  "  it  would  not  be  ;it  all  astonishing  if,  in  some  of  these 
separated  stoeks,  the  proecss  ol  differentiation  should  }i;ivc  I'onc  so 
far  as  to  give  rise  to  t!io  phenomena  of  hybridity."  First  of  all  Ave 
must  get  this  mythical  unity  of  races,  then  separato  theui  j  if  there  he 
any  sign  of  hybridity — that  proves  the  truth  of  Darwinism  !  Hybridity 
in  mankind  is  thus  to  l>e  used  to  establish  the  tnitli  of  Darwinian 
principles!  The  8im]ile  faets  are  not  to  be  tnken  us  they  are,  but  wo 
must  accept  a  unity  as  an  article  of  faith,  imd  tiieu  lielieve  in  the 
truth  of  "uatunil  fielection"  on  the  strength  of  their  gratuitous  sis- 
&uuiptiou«    Professor  Huxley  has  absolutely  put  such  oondusious 
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forward.  His  words  are,  *'  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence  of  any 
degree  of  sterility  in  the  unions  of  memliers  of  two  of  the  *  persistent 
modifications*  of  mankind,  niiglit  well  be  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Darwin 
aa  crucial  evidence  of  the  truth  oC  hia  -views  rpgaiding  the  origiii 
of  species  in  general" 

Tliat  a  man  so  eminently  logical  as  Mr.  Darnrin  has  shown  himself 
in  many  cmses  to  be,  would  ever  attempt  such  a  thing  as  ailling  in 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  phenomenon  of  human  hybridity  to 
support  his  views  on  the  oriirin  of  species  in  general,  is  a  proposition 
I  cannot  at  all  agree  to.  But  I  wish  to  put  it  to  other  disciples  of 
that  «rrcat  iiatiimlist,  if  they  consider  that  the  phenomenon  of 
hybridity  in  the  different  races  or  8])ecie8  of  man  proves  the  truth  of 
"  mvtural  selection"?  Personally  I  consider  witli  Mcs-si^s.  Bn>crt, 
Vogt,  Pouchet,  and  many  others,  that  the  oxistence  of  "  some  degree 
of  Aterility  in  tlio  unions"  of  mankind  is  prnvcd  ;  Imt  will  anyone 
support  Professor  liuxk-y  in  his  asscrtic»n  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  justihed 
iu  assumin*'  that  huTfi.ni  hvhriditv  is  ''crucial  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  views  regard liic  origin  of  species  in  general"  1 

I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  if  that  is  the  sort  of 
"crucial  evidence"  it  retpiucs  for  its  cstiiblishinent.  Supjwsiug, 
however,  we  uM*ant  for  the  sake  of  nrj^nment,  that  the  dilVorcut  species 
of  man  produce  ]>erfectiy  ferule  hybrids  which  are  indeliuitely  j'ndilic, 
this  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  man's  origin.  All  naturalists  know 
well  enough  that  different  species  produce  sometimes  fertile  offspring, 
while  the  offspring  of  universally  acknowledired  varieties  are  frequently 
infertile.  Wlvat  we  may  believe  on  such  a  subject  is,  that  on  crossing 
any  two  species  of  man,  the  Siiuie  law  follows  as  between  any  other 
species  of  animal.  Tliey  are  very  properly  called  hall-breeds,  and 
always  partake  of  the  characters  of  l>oth  pareuts,  and  never  resemble 
one  unlv. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Wallace's  opinion  that  mankind 
miuit  at  one  time  have  been  of  one  homogeneous  race,  but  in  justice 
to  that  gentleman  I  must  admit  that  he  hits  very  fairly  acknowledged 
that  we  can  only  even  conceive  this  by  what  he  calls  a  "  ]x>werful 
effi>rt  of  the  imagination."  His  words  are,* — "  By  a  powerful  effort 
of  the  imagination,  it  is  just  possible  to  perceive  liim  at  that  early 
epoch  existing  as  a  single  homogeneous  race  without  the  faculty  of 
speech,  and  probably  inhabiting  some  tropical  region."  I  ought  also 
to  state  that  Mr,  Wallace's  views  were  advanced  before  those  of  Prof. 
Huzlej.  Mr.  Wallaoe  claims  an  equal  antiquity  for  man  with  his 
coUeague»  and  remarks, — "These  considerations,  it  wiU  be  seen, 
enaUe  us  to  plaoe  the  origin  of  man  at  a  much  more  remote  geolc^ical 
•  Journal  of  Anthropological  Society  oj  London,  vol.  ii,  p.  dxv. 
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epoch  than  has  yet  been  thought  poesible.*'  So  this  author  is  not 
satisfied  with  nine  nuIlioDS  of  years,  or  even  the  large  extension  of  that 
time  donanded  on  Uiis  slight  antiquity  by  Professor  Huxley.  It  was 
in  these  remote  ages  that  Mr.  WaUace  considers  man  to  liave  been  of 
one  laoe  ;  before^  to  quote  the  anthor^s  own  words : — 

**  He  had  not  yet  acquired  that  wonderfully  developed  brain,  the 
oigan  of  the  mind,  which  now,  even  in  his  lowest  examples,  raises 
him  far  alx>ve  the  hi^est  brutes,  at  a  period  when  he  had  the  form 
but  hardly  the  nature  of  man,  when  he  neither  poHsessed  himian 

speech,  nor  those  sympathetic  and  moral  feelings  whicli,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  everywhere  now  distinguish  the  race.  Jnnt  in  propor- 
tion as  these  truly  human  faculties  became  developed  in  Itim,  would 
his  physical  features  become  fixed  and  permanent,  because  the  latter 
would  be  of  lees  importance  to  his  well  being ;  he  would  be  kept  in 
harmony  with  the  slowly  changing  universe  around  him  by  an  ad- 
vance in  mind  rather  than  by  a  change  in  body.  If,  therefore,  wo 
arc  (if  opinion  that  he  was  not  really  man  till  these  hip:licr  faculties 
were  devel(ii»c(l,  we  mwy  fairly  nssert  that  there  were  many  Kri^iiially 
distinct  races  of  man ;  w  hile,  if  we  think  that  a  being  like  us  in  Ibnu 
and  structure,  but  with  mental  faculties  scarcely  raised  above  the 
brute,  must  still  be  considered  to  have  been  human,  we  arc  fuUy 
enticed  to  maintain  the  common  origin  of  all  mankind/' 

Now  by  a  ^  powerful  effort  of  the  imagination*'  can  we  conceive 
the  possibility  of  there  ever  existing  a  being  like  us  in  form  and 
structure,  and  yet  with  mental  fiiculties  scaroely  raised  above  the 
brute  1"  Mr.  Wallace  takes  back  the  unity  hypothesis  much  further 
than  Profeesor  Huxl^,  for  he  contends  that  we  must  go  back  for  this 
to  a  period  when  the  animal  we  now  call  man  had  not  speech,  moral 
feelings,  or  even  the  nature  of  man.  If  we  like  to  consider  such  a 
creature  mait,  as  Mr.  Wallace  is  inclined  to  do,  then  he  says  we  may 
be  fairly  entitled  to  maintain  the  common  origin  of  all  mankind.** 
If,  however,  this  creature  without  the  nature  of  man*'  was  a  brute, 
Mr.  Wallace  allows,  **we  may  fairly  assert  that  there  were  many 
originally  distinct  races  of  men." 

I  maintain  that  the  mythical  creature  descrilied  by  Afr.  Wallace 
has  no  right  to  be  called  man — not  possessing  his  chief  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  if  this  be  acknowledged,  then  Mr.  Wallace  is  au 
advocate  for  "many  originally  distinct  races  of  man."  But  Mr. 
Wallace,  after  asserting  that  mankind  must  at  one  time  have  been  of 
a  homc^encons  race,  and  then  going  on  to  show  that  it  was  long 
l)efore  he  had  the  "  nature  of  man,"  follows  up  his  reasoning  by  con- 
tending that  the  influence  of  the  mind  has  stopped  the  process  going 
on  before  the  advent  of  intelligence,  and  that  this  one  homogeneoiis 
race  is  now  again  reverting  to  its  original  state.  The  Imman  family 
have  been  as  it  were  out  on  an  excursion.    Speaking  of  the  diverse 
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Species  of  meQ  as  vmi,  he  says,  "his  mental  oonstltutkm  may  con- 
tiniie  to  adyaace  and  improve  till  the  world  is  again  inhabited  by  a 
single  homogeneous  rsoe,  no  individual  of  which  will  be  inferior  to 
the  noblest  specimens  of  existing  hmnanity." 

Such  are  the  views  of  two  of  Mr.  Darwin's  most  eminent  disciples. 
Are  these  oondusions  warranted  by  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  t  Taking 
Mr.  Wallace's  view  of  the  esse,  does  the  logical  application  of  the 
theory  of  ^natural  selection"  lead  to  the  oonolusion  that  existing 
mankind  is  gradually  becoming  of  one  race  t  I  do  not  ask  if  this  is  a 
fact ;  that  is  not  the  point  in  question.  But  does  the  application  of 
Darwinian  pzinciples  lead  to  this  conclusion  f 

Professor  Huxley,  we  have  seen,  proposed  to  establish  the  truth  of 
Darwinism  by  finding  sufficient  diflbrence  in  the  races  of  man  to 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  hybridily ;  but  his  colleague  will  disap- 
point him  if  he  does  not  soon  do  this,  for  we  are  again  revertinu'  to 
one  homogeneous  race.  I  wish  now  emphatioaUy  to  ask  which,  if 
eithw,  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin's  disciples  is  in  accordance  with  his 
own  theor}'  ?  F(^r  my  own  part  I  nmst  confess  that  T  think  neither 
the  views  of  Professor  Huxley  nor  of  Mr.  Wallace  are  logical  results  of 
the  workinnf  out  of  the  principles  of  natural  selection  as  propounded 
by  Mr.  Darwin. 

Another  curious  application  of  a  portion  of  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  is  that  propounded  in  a  work  hy  Mr.  Andrew  Murray.* 
Mr.  Murray's  speculations  are  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  the 
more  thorough  followers  of  Mr.  Dar^Hn.  He  suppUes  anthropologists 
with  some  wonderful  information  in  these  words : — 

""We  have  seen  a  race  of  man  formed  under  our  own  eyes,  the 
Anglo-,  or  rather  the  Kurojieo-Amcrican  nation,  as  distinct  and  well- 
marked  a  race  as  any  otiier  ;  and  yet  the  change  has  been  eilected 
over  the  whole  region  lu  which  it  occurs  at  the  same  time.  The  race 
has  apparently  not  been  produced  by  an  American  being  bom  from 
an  Englishman,  and  then  by  his  propagating  young  Americans,  but 
hutidnMls  of  thousands  have  had  the  same  impress  affixed  upon  them 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  at  the  same  time." 

After  telling  us  that  he  has  recently  become  nearly  a  convert  to 
Darwinism,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Now,  according  to  the  reasoning  in  which  I  trusted  there  should 
have  been  no  Auglo-Amcrican  nation,  the  tvpe  should  have  heen 
frittered  away  in  a  thousand  diftercnt  direct  ions,  a  congeries  of  all 
kinds  of  different  degrees  of  change  should  have  been  jumbled  up 
together,  leaving  no  distinguishable  chaxacteristic  by  which  to  know 
the  American  from  any  other  nation.  And  yet,  there  he  is,  a  nation, 
per  te;  known  to  Punchy  knowTi  to  passport  oflRcers,  known  to  our- 
selves,  easily  identified,  easily  figured,  and  easily  caricatured." 
•  Th»  Qeoffraphieal  DiatribuiiMi  t^MammaU,  1866. 
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Now  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  attempt  to  ar^ie  seriously  with  an 
author  who  uses  the  words  "race,*  "nation,**  and  "type"  as  con- 
vertible terms.  Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who 
seems  to  have  taken  his  knowledge  of  anthropological  tjpcs  from 

This  author,  however,  teQs  ns  seriously  that  the  £un>peo>Anierioan 
people  are  "  as  well  marked  a  race  as  any  other.'*  Sudi  statements 
coming  forth  nnder  die  garb  of  scienoe  are  really  niolancholy.  Nor 
are  the  author's  views  any  improvement  on  those  propounded  by 
other  of  Mr.  Darwin's  disciples.  We  can  as  easily  believe  in  the 
ehange  being  effected  by  a  miracle,  as  agree  with  the  author  that  the 
change  in  the  AmAn^iwuna  was  "affixed  upon  them  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  at  the  same  time." 

But  what  makes  this  matter  somewhat  serious,  is  the  fkct  that  the 
author's  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  Darwinism  is  based  on  the 
change  observed  in  the  American  people.  He  absolutely  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  "Such  an  airguinmhm  md 
AooiMim  is  hard  to  get  over." 

The  author  having  informed  us  of  the  fortunate  oiieumstance  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  that  he  is  "not  greatly  concerned  to 
explain  the  exact  mode  of  operation  of  the  laws  evolving  new  species,*' 
goes  on  to  say :  "I  have  come  to  the  condusion  to  accept  the  laet 
that  nature  can  produce  a  new  type  without  our  being  able  to  see 
the  msiks  of  transition,  and  that  she  can  alter  a  whole  nice  simul- 
taneoudy  without  its  passing  tbreugh  the  phase  of  development  from 
an  individual  in  whom  the  entire  change  was  first  perfected.***  Such 
is  the  author's  creed,  and  he  no  doubt  believes  in  it  if,  like  myself, 
he  does  not  understand  how  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

To  Mr.  Murray,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of  beizig  the  first 
man  of  science  who  has  come  forward  and  declared  that  there  is  a 
&ct  in  historical  anthropology  which  lends  any  countenance  to  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  development  by  "Natural  Selection." 

The  change  observed  in  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  America  is 
both  a  delicate  and  difficult  sulyect  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
change  in  many  cases ;  but  my  researches  and  observations  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  change  is  not  of  that  imiform  character  which 
the  author  asserts.  On  this  point,  however,  I  speak  with  some  dif- 
fidence, as  I  have  not  been  in  America.  I  have,  however,  failed 
entirely  to  see  the  uniform  change  described  by  Mr.  Murray  in  those 
Americans  who  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  types  at  present  existing  in  America 
are  as  diverse  as  those  now  existing  in  those  portions  of  Europe  from 
which  they  originally  departed. 

•  P.  6. 
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I  luiTe  never  yet  seen  any  reason  to  change  my  Tiews,  whioh  I 
imbibed  ,&om  the  hite  Dr.  Knox,  and  whioh  are  accepted  by  many 
other  modem  anthropologiets,  that  the  change  obserred  in  the  chil- 
dren of  those  Europeana  who  have  settled  for  some  generations  in 
America  is  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  degeneration  or 
deterioration.  The  real  eignificanoe  of  ^e  change  we  often  oboenre 
is  a  very  fiiir  question  to  discuas;  but  to  assume  we  have  aa  yet 
a  new  type,  or  even  a  new  race,  ^'as  well  marked  aa  any  other,"  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  serious  consideratioa 

Mr.  Miturniy  is  not  content  to  offer  to  the  world  his  own  specula- 
tions, but  undertakes  to  pronounce  the  views  held  by  Dr.  Knox  to  be 
the  dream  or  fancy  of  a  clever  hut  ecccntnc  niaii.*'*  Such  a  remark 
requires  no  conmicnt  from  me.  Thia  author  also  tells  us  that  Dr. 
Knox  was  **  not,  perhaps,  too  scrupulous  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
facts  but  I  search  in  vain  through  the  writings  of  that  author  to 
find  such  reckless  statements  as  those  advanced  on  belialf  of  Dar- 
wiuism  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray. 

T  SCO  fi-(»m  some  recent  publications  that  BU<^  speciilations  as  those 
to  which  I  have  called  attention  arc  just  now  finding  favour  witli  a 
few  more  or  less  sciontifie  men  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Atkmtia 

Thus,  Mr.  Hudson  Tuttlc,  who  is  not  unknown  as  an  author,  has 
just  written  a  work  entitled,  "On  th^  Orirrin  and  Anti>iiiltij  of  l^hydcal 
Man  icimtijically  coimdertd,"f  The  addition  of  the  last  two  words 
are  certainly  much  to  l>o  commended  to  other  writers  on  the  origin 
of  man.  In  addition  to  the  alx>ve,  we  have  also  the  following  im- 
portant statement  of  what  the  work  contains  in  tliese  words:  "Prov- 
in^r  man  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  mastodon,  detailing  the 
history  of  Km  development  from  the  domaiti  of  a  brute,  and  dispersion 
by  great  waves  of  emijLp'ution  from  Central  Asia."  In  the  followinj:; 
sentence  we  find  the  result  of  Mr,  Wallace's  teacliinLf:  "Applying  the 
principles  which  /govern  the  production  of  species  of  animals  to  snvatro 
man,  to  whom  the  name  hnif'\  or  man  ar<  (tlilr  (/j>j//{'yif>/(\  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  how  from  this  savage  sprang  the  various  races 
into  which  mankind  are  divided."  The  second  conclusion  of  his 
workt  must  he  cminentlv  H.'Uisfactorv  to  all  Dan^'inians,  it  irtie: 
There  is  more  dilfereneo  between  the  lowest  man  and  highest 
SimifP  than  between  the  highest  and  lowest  Simiie,  or  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  man.  There  is  a  peifect  gi*adation  in  lx)ny  stnic- 
tnre  and  in  brain."  The  third  conclusion  is  equally  startliner:  "His- 
torv  unites  mankind  at  a  common  soui'ce  ;  locates  their  orighi  wheix? 
the  highest  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  found."  The  fourth 
is  still  more  remarkable:  "The  'struggle  for  existence'  indicates  the 

•  P.  9.  t  Boston,  1866.  J  P,  257. 
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prooeis  by  wliidi  the  progreaB  obeenred  might  haTO  been  erolyed." 
We  find,  too,  in  tUs  work  it  is  stated  by  this  last  attempt  to  apply 
Darwinism  to  aooount  for  the  origin  of  man,  that  **  the  inductions  of 
science  beautifully  harmonise  with  the  sacred  traditions  of  man- 
kind." I  hare  no  wish,  however,  to  make  either  Professor  Huiley 
or  Mr.  Wallaoe  responsible  for  all  this  nonsense.  I  merely  quote  it 
as  a  eantion  to  men  of  science  against  promulgating  speculations  re- 
specting  the  <nrigin  of  mankind  before  they  have  the  sli^^test  data  on 
which  to  found  thent 

In  Rranoe^  bappily,  such  opeoulations  are  estimated  at  their  true 
▼alue.  The  anthropologists  of  that  country  know  too  well  the  busi- 
ness and  the  methods  of  science  to  be  found  wasting  their  time  in 
promulgating  dreams  respecting  man's  orii^n.  They  are  content,  with 
the  nu^oriiy  of  anthropologists  jn  this  oountiy,  to  wait  in  patience  for 
the  disoorety  of  the  ^'some  unborn  paheontologist'*  spoken  of  fay 
Professor  Huxley. 

In  Gennany,  too,  I  am  to  see  that  a  protest  is  being  raised 
against  the  premature  speculations  of  some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  disciples. 
In  the  new  German  periodical  for  anthropology  just  started,  Profeasor 
EdLer  in  his  introduetton  has  alluded  to  that  subject  in  these  terms,* 
Speaking  of  the  theories  of  man's  origin,  he  says : 

«  This  problem  will  have  to  be  solved  partly  by  the  anatomist  and 
partly  by  the  psychologist.  On  the  one  hand,  tliere  will  be  requisite 
the  most  careful  comparative  anatomy  of  the  body,  especially  the 
minute  structure  of  the  hniiii  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  analysis 
of  psychical  functioiii*.  However  much  may  have  been  done  iu  tliis 
direction,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  indulge  iu  any 
hopes  to  solve  these  final  questions  in  relation  to  the  genetic  connec- 
tion between  man  and  the  anthropoid  animals,  which  have  by  the 
followers  of  Darwin  been  proposed  too  early.  Whether  palaiontology 
and  the  theory  of  development  will  throw  some  light  into  this  ob- 
scurity remains  yet  to  be  seen.  But  surely  it  is  not  the  task,  of  a 
serious  bcieucc  prematurely  to  discuas  questions  to  auswer  which  we 
lack  materials." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  there  are  many  writers  in  Ger- 
iiuiuy  who  have  recently  written  as  though  the  question  of  man's 
place  in  nature  were  settled.  The  language  employed  by  these 
writers  does  not  differ  greatly  from  what  we  have  sometimes  heiu'd 
used  agsiinst  those  who  differ  from  them  in  this  country.  An  iliustra- 
tiuu  of  this  will  be  found  in  a  work  receutly  published  by  Dr.  Reich. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  we  must  not  dare  to  classify  man  iu  a 
new  order  or  kingdom,  but  must  accept  the  classification  of  Linnaeus 
as  developed  by  Professor  Huxley,  or  we  shall  bo  called  some  very 

•  ArcMv  far  AtdhroftHofU,  Nob.  1  sad  2, 1866. 
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hard  names.  Dr.  Reich  eajs :  What  man  is,  and  what  podtion  he 
ooottpies  in  nature,  are  questions  that  have  at  all  times  engaged  the 
attention  of  anthropologists ;  theologians,  philosophers,  and  jurists 
have  also  discussed  it  with  but  little  profit  to  the  science.** 

"  Numerous  ancient  and  modem  authors  hare  written  long  trear 
tises  concerning  the  pretended  elevation  of  man  above  other  animals, 

bj  dmwin;^:  parallels  between  tliem,  sliowing  how  far  removed  man 

was  even  IVora  the  npe.  The  talked-of  specific  difference  l)etween 
man  nnd  hrute  asrri'nd  to  thf  furnuT  an  innnortal  soul,  to  the  latter 
a  mortal  8oul,  and  <itnicd  to  auimak  all  mental  itualiticatiuns.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  assign  to  man  a  sepamto  kingdom  hy  the  side 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

"  Bnt  comparative  anat<tmy  and  physiology,  chemtstiy  and  natiu^ 
philosophy,  have  established  what  has  boen  surmised  by  gi'eat  minds, 
and  disposed  of  tlie  dreams  of  f  dse  apostles  of  seienee,  find  put  an  end 
to  the  miserable  int'erencL?»  of  such  incompetent  obaervers.  ' 

After  quoting  from  the  author  of  Man^a  Place  in,  Nature^  Dr.  &eich 
goes  on : 

"  Thus  far  Huxley.  His  words  sufficiently  indicate  the  position 
man  occupies  in  the  animal  world.  Ho  shows  that  man  stands  not 
alK)ve  the  animals,  but  is  himself  an  animal,  and  ditlera  from  bis 
cousins,  the  apes  of  the  old  world,  less  thim  these  differ  from  the 
other  apes.   This  is  a  cold  show«r-batli  for  human  pride  ]   •   *  * 

''Comparative  anatomy,  the  guiding  star  in  the  knowledge  of  or- 
ganised l)eings,  has  sho\s  n  .vith  mathematical  certainty,  that  there  is 
no  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  is  separated  by  a  gtilf  from 
what  is  next  to  it  ;  everj'^where  there  is  an  uninterniptcd  transition. 
Nature  takes  no  leaps  ;  this  is  the  great  truth  we  on;;lit  always  to 
bear  in  mind.  AUi(xi  to  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  l»y  throw- 
ing light  on  the  Amotions  of  the  organs  and  the  development  of  the 
individual,  fbmishes  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena  which, 
when  not  comprehended,  engender  in  the  ignorant,  thoughts  of  mys* 
terious  forces,  and  other  Ideas  of  a  heated  imagination." 

Happily,  such  teaching  as  this  does  not  at  present  exert  any  great 
influence  in  this  coimtry.  I  must  leave  it  for  the  audience  to  decide 
which  are  the  false  a]x>stles  and  suffer  from  the  effects  of  a  heated 

imagination those  who  assert  that  anatomy  has  shown  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  there  is  no  gulf  separating  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  Idngdom }  that  nature  takes  no  leaps ;  and  that 
we  know  all  the  forces  at  work  in  nature  :  or  those  who,  like  myself,  do 
not  see  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  either  of  these  positions.  With 
r^Btt-d,  however,  to  the  charge  tliat  we  must  believe  in  mysterious 
Ibrces  if  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  I  must 
enter  my  protest  against  such  reasoning. 

Is  the  theory  of  "  natural  selection,"  as  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  either  races  or  species  of  man  t  I  am 
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fully  aware  that  much  of  tlie  (iiissiitisfartiuTi  uliich  exibts  arnoiij^t 
English  anthropologists  with  regard  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theoi-y  is  givatly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  what  I  contend  to  l)e  the  illogical  manner  in 
which  that  naturalist's  disciples  have  attenijited  to  \vi.>r]'.  out  that 
theory  when  a])plied  to  t)io  origin  of  man  as  to  comparative  antliro- 
jx)logy.  Many  of  the  present  objections  t*>  Mr.  l)ar\vin's  theory  will 
be  removed  when  it  is  worked  out  in  the  manner  I  have  hinted. 

At  present,  however,  we  are  (piite  unable  to  show  the  causes  which 
produce  the  formation  of  the  difierent  races  of  which  tlie  dinbrcnt 
species  of  man  is  composed.  I  cannot  think  that  any  n<lvance  can  be 
made  in  the  application  of  the  Darwinian  principles  to  anthropology 
until  we  can  free  the  sul'ject  from  the  unity  hypothesis  which  has 
b'jcD  ulentified  with  it,  especially  V>y  the  iiiliuencc  of  I'rofessor  Huxley. 
I'rofesst  1  Carl  Vogt  is  doing  all  he  can  to  show  the  fallacy  of  tlie 
unity  hyjM)ihe8!s  on  the  continent;  and,  as  a  logical  Darwinite,  well 
points  out  that  tlie  human  tyj>e  is  not  approached  by  any  one  ape  in 
all  points.  Ho  says, — "This  much  is  certain,  that  each  of  thetje 
authropoid  apes  has  its  |>eculiar  chai-acters  hy  which  it  ap])roaches 

man  If,  in  the  diflereut  regions  of  the  globe,  antliropoid  apes 

may  issue  from  different  stockis,  we  cannot  see  why  these  different 
stocks  should  be  denied  further  development  into  the  human  type, 
and  tliat.  only  one  stock  should  possess  this  privilege.  The  further 
we  go  back  in  history  the  greater  is  the  contrast  between  individual 
types,  the  more  opposed  are  the  characters."  This  autiiur  thinks 
there  is  a  tendency  to  unity;  but  he  gives  an  adeipiate  agent  fur  such 
a  supposed  chancre  in  the  fiision  of  the  different  species,  vi/.  interijii.x- 
ture.  i  am  ipuie  willing  to  giaul  tiiat  the  cause  is  adetpuite  ;  Imt, 
as  I  interpret  Darwinism,  I  consider  that  although  some  races  may 
become  dimau.shed,  there  are  at  the  same  time  others  in  course  of  I'or- 
nuition.  Do  we  not  even  now  see  in  different  classes  of  men  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  their  own  characteristics  I  In  fact,  a  coming  unity  rests 
on  about  the  same  evidence  as  a  past  unity. 

Andreas  Wagner  not  long  since  made  some  very  sensible  remarks 
on  the  absurdities  which  many  distinguished  naturalists  have  uttered, 
from  Oken  downwards,  when  they  venture  to  demonstrate  the  genesis 
of  man.  He  weU  remarks, — "  It  is  therefore  better  to  admit  tlie  in- 
auffioiency  of  our  capacity,  than  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  form- 
ing hypotheses  on  prooesses  which  are  hidden  from  us." 

Dr.  George  Moofe  has  recently  well  obMrred, — **  Man  as  he  has 
not  yet  been  aocoimted  for  by  philosophers,"  He,  however,  goes  on 
to  sajt — If  thej  do  not  possess  power  of  mind  equal  to  the  explana- 
tion of  a  fact  so  common  among  natural  phenomena  as  the  present 
existence  of  themselves,  the  first  step  towards  a  correct  antliropology 
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has  not  been  taken."  Now  the  question  of  the  origin  of  man  is  not 
the  firgt^  but  the  ht^t  problem  of  antliropological  science.  He  says 
that  before  wo  further  we  ou<,'lit,  "from  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
qualities  as  huiuau  bein«,oi,  to  sjiy  why  they  were  made,  who  made 
them,  and  what  is  likely  to  become  of  them."  In  fact,  that  we  ought 
to  learn  to  read  before  we  learn  the  alphabet.  Nothing,'  can  be  more 
deleterious  to  the  cuune  of  truth  luid  science  than  that  such  views 
shoidd  go  forth  to  the  world  unchallenged  by  men  of  science. 

But  while  differing  on  some  points  from  Professor  Huxley,  I  feel 
bound  to  add  that  I  for  one  do  not  join  in  the  outcry  which  has  been 
lataed  in  some  quarters  against  the  manner  in  which  he  has  studied 
and  described  man.  On  the  controiy,  I  admire  the  honesty  and 
moral  courage  he  has  displayed.  I  have  only  to  complain  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  his  inoonect  xeaaoning  and  his  occasional  dogmatio 
assertions. 

No  one  can  have  lead  with  greater  feelings  of  indignation  than  my^ 
self,  a  chaige  which  Dr.  Moore  has  made  more  than  once  in  his  te- 
cent  work  The  FirH  Man,  and  hit  Place  in  CnaHon^  thatTWessor 
Hurley  "  had  undertaken  his  researches  and  assumed  his  character  of 
seer  and  prophet  on  the  ground  of  prejudice  against  Christianity." 
Sodi  ft  charge  is  altogether  too  contemptible  for  Professor  Huxley  to 
notice ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  eveiy  scientific  man  will  agree  with  me 
in  protesting  against  such  a  base  insinuation.  To  impute 'motiyes  for 
acientifie  opinions  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  most  ungenerous. 

It  may  not  unnaturally  be  asked  by  those  who  hear  my  opinions 
on  this  subject,  why  I  have  imdertaken  to  contest  so  strongly  the 
Tiews  put  forward  by  some  of  Mr,  Darwin*s  disciples,  when  I  accept 
the  great  principle  of  natural  dcTclopment  to  explain  man^  origin. 
The  question  of  man's  origin  only  presento  itself  to  me  in  the  two- 
fold aspect  of  plurality  of  origins  in  the  way  I  hare  hinted,  or  of  unity 
of  origin  in  the  manner  adyocated  by  Professor  Huzlcy  and  Mr. 
WaUaoe. 

If  those  eminent  disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  can  demonstrate  to  me  by 
text  argument  that  their  yiews  are  most  in  accordance  with  reason 
and  science^  I  shall  at  once  relinquish  my  owa 

In  oondusion,  I  beg  to  express  a  ^rish  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  conflicting  yiews  held  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Darwin  himself  nwy  be 
induced  to  come  forward,  and  tell  ns  if  the  application  of  his  theoxj 
leads  to  unity  of  origin  as  contended  for  by  Professor  Huxley ;  and  if, 
also,  taking  Mr.  Wallace's  yiews  fully  into  consideration,  and  apply- 
ing his  own  theoiy  to  Mr.  WallacelB  premisses,  it  then  lends  any 
support  to  the  theoiy  of  a  coming  unity. 
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No  oountiy  lias  a  richer  literature  on  historical  anthropology  than 
Scotland.  Gordon  and  Chalmers  haT6  given  valuable  records  of  its 
antiquities  j  and  the  old  statistical  account  of  Sootiand  has  preserved 
the  remembianoe  of  old  customs  and  legends,  as  well  of  early  monu- 
ments. More  recently  the  action  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  led  by  such  men  as  Simpson,  Stuart,  and  Robertson,  has 
introduced  a  more  critical  method  of  examination ;  and  not  a  little 
has  been  revealed  by  excavations  into  remains,  which  for  ages  had 
been  buried  up.  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson's  able  and  elaborate  Prehistoric 
AnncUSf  though  somewhat  fanciful  in  his  speculations  and  rhetorical 
in  his  style,  has  invested  Scottish  antiquities  with  a  popular  interest, 
for  he  has  skilfully  combined  a  number  of  scattered  facts,  and  ex- 
tracted from  them  some  knowledge  of  the  by -past  ages.  Lieut.  CoL 
Forbes  Leslie's  work  on  the  £arl^  Races  of  Scottandy  which  has 
recently  appeared,  is  another  Important  contribution  to  Scottish  an- 
thropology. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  rather  a  misnomer ;  for  there  is  little  in  it 
regarding  distinctions  of  race.  Indeed,  the  leading  questions  on  the 
subject  seem  to  be  purposely  excluded.  Naturally,  as  anthropologists, 
we  turned  to  hear  the  views  of  an  accomplished  and  learned  writer 
on  the  two  pre-(^eltic  races,  said  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  have  inhabited 
Scotland;  hut  we  arc  only  told,  "whether  the  Celtic  superseded  in 
Britain  an  earlier  race,  or  were  themselves  the  dimly -shade  wed -fort  Iv 
ear1ic?5t  of  prehistoric  occ\ipants  of  the  soil  or  the  forests,  cannot  yet 
lie  detenniiied."  No  inturination  do  we  gain  res])ecting  the  crania 
found  ill  Seottisli  tombs,  nor  indeed  docs  Col.  Leshe  indicate  the 
physical  elumieters  of  tlie  race  whose  liistory  ho  examines.  We 
obtain  tk)  help  irom  hiui  to  decide  between  Lubbock  and  Wright  as 
to  the  age  of  the  leaf-shaped  bronze  swords  ;  nor  docs  he  give  any 
judgment  whether  Scotland  iiad  its  a;4es  of  stone  and  bronze  and 
iron.  Pei-ha|)S,  liowever,  our  author  miLi-ht  consider  that  he  had  so 
much  to  say  on  otiier  Jispects  of  anthropology,  that  he  might  pass  by 
(juestioujj  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  determination.  Not  withstand  inir, 
there  is  nnicli  in  liis  work  to  illustrate  the  historical  division  of 
antliropolugy,  fur  lie  entera  fully  into  the  wi  itten  records  of  the  early 
mhubitants  of  Scotland,  and  carefully  gathers  up  the  scattered 

*  The  Early  Races  of  Sroiland  and  their  Monuments.  By  Iiieut.-CoL  Forbes 
IieaUe.  Edinborghs  Edmontton  and  Douglas.  1866. 
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notices  of  its  mytho1og}%  sapenrti^ooB,  traditions,  symbols,  and  iii' 
scriptiona,  which  indeed  arc  as  important  to  the  historical  anthro- 
pologist as  are  foBsiliscd  bones  to  the  geologist^  for  they  liable  us  to 
read  the  ]>sycliicul  characters  of  early  races. 

Col.  Letilie  tells  us,  that  his  great  object  in  examining  the  memo- 
rials of  the  n\co9i,  (vccupjing  Caledonia  from  tlio  earliest  ages  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  to  discover  the  design  of  the  CalediMuan 
sculptures ;  niid  tlie  first  sentenoe  of  his  work  indicates  the  pro- 
dominant  idea  by  which  he  has  been  guided  In  the  fourtli  centmy, 
B.C.,  Hecatajus  mentions  an  island  over  against  Gaul,  as  big  as 
Sicily,  under  the  arctic  pole,  inhabited  by  Hyperboreans,  with  a  rich 
and  fruitful  soil  and  teraiKjrate  climate,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
worship,  above  other  gods,  Ajwllo,  who  had  there  a  stately  grove  and 
renowned  temple  of  a  round  form,  licantifiod  with  many  rich  gifts ; 
the  inhabitiints  had  a  latii;uago  of  tlieir  own,  and  had  been  visited  by 
Greeks  w}k>  had  made  divers  gifts  iuHcribcd  with  Orcck  character. 
Our  autlior  thiuks  this  isliuid  was  IJritain,  the  temj)le  Avebury,  tlie 
peo])le  CV'lts,  the  priests  Druids,  tlie  '^od  Bel6nus  ;  and  that  at  this 
period  l^ritaiii  rnul  (iaul  had  a  common  lantrnaire  and  relipon  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  early  monuments  and  inscriptions,  old 
superstitions  and  nsa^res,  are  traced  to  the  Celtic  race. 

In  his  account  of  the  Rftces  of  Caledonia,  Col.  Leslie  eonsi^hn-s  the 
ma&s  of  tlic  early  population  to  have  been  Celtic;  and,  l'^u  led  by 
Dr.  Ijjitliarn,  he  formally  ]vropounds  hia  views  in  eleven  pro]x)sitious. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  era  h«*  finds  Caels  in  northern 
Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Western  Isles;  these  were  the  first 
immiLnants  from  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  had  originally  come 
fruia  the  east,  through  Syria,  Eg)'pt,  alon^  the  noi-th-east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  Spain  and  tiaid,  where  they  split  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  ended  in  Britain,  Another  immigration,  the  Britons, 
followed  from  the  same  source,  taking  a  lu^ae  direct  course  tlirough 
Scytliia,  Scandinavia,  and  across  the  German  Ocean  to  Britain  ;  and, 
pressing  on  the  earlier  immigiants,  drove  them  northward  and  into 
Ireland.  Stone  monuments  in  the  Dekkan  in  India,  in  Tersia,  Syria, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Armorica,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  British 
Islands,  are  adduced  as  contii'inatory  of  these  geneml  views.  The 
Gaels,  however,  aj)pear  at  a  subsequent  period  split  up  into  several 
distinct  tribes;  there  were  Albannaich,  or  the  Caledonians,  or  Picts 
in  Scotland,  and  identical  with  these,  the  Cruithne  in  Ireland;  there 
were  the  Scots  ch icily  occupying  Ireland,  and,  in  smaller  numbers, 
a  portion  of  the  soutli  west  of  Scotland  :  and  besides  these,  there 
wei*e  the  Attacots,  of  whom  little  is  known,  but  who  are  spoken  of  by 
St.  Jerome  as  cannibals,  and  by  Ammiauus  Marccllus  as  warlike. 
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The  hiatoriciil  notices  of  the  Picts  arc  very  ycaiity  ;  and  their  su.hlen 
and  str.mge  disapji  iiuiice  tVom  tlie  page  of  histwy  haa  puzzled 
.  Scottish  aud  Irish  ln^turiauii,  and  given  rise  to  bitter  controversy. 
Were  they  Gaels  or  Scots?  Were  they  annihilated  or  absorbed,  or 
were  they  merely  an  existing  tribe  under  a  chanLred  name  1  They 
are  tirst  refen*ed  to  the  third  centnry,  ami  Eunienius  the  orator,  in 
309  A.U.,  speaks  of  "Caledonii  et  alii  Picti,"  leading'  us  to"  infer  that 
the  Caledonians  were  a  tribe  of  tiie  Picts,  Jk'da,  writing  in  730  a.d., 
states  that  there  were  five  hin;rua|;cs  in  IJritain  :  tiic  Ih-itinh,  I'ictiah, 
Scottish,  English,  and  Latin;  aud  as  there  is  no  mention  of  Cale- 
donian or  Gael,  and,  as  in  another  j)art  of  his  history  we  karn  that 
the  Picts  came  from  the  north,  it  may  be  conclusively  inferred  that 
the  Gaels,  Albaunaich,  or  Caledonians,  were  indicated  by  the  name 
Pict,  imtil  that  nunc  beoeuue  superseded  or  replaced  by  Gael. 
Soots  had  existed  from  an  early  period  (from  at  l^st  360  a.d.)  in  the 
aouth-west  part  of  Caledonia;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  reoeiving  an  impartant  aooeaBion  from  Ireland — ^important, 
not  tm  nombere,  for  the  whole  band  consisted  of  only  one  hun* 
dred  and  My,  but,  fi-om  the  rank  and  ability  of  the  leaden — thej 
fininded  about  Azgyleshire  a  kingdom  dependant  at  first  on  the  Dul- 
raid  Scots  of  Ireland ;  but  which,  increasing  in  power,  became  ln< 
dependent,  and  its  aoTcreign  in  the  ninth  century  achieved  the  con- 
quest  of  the  Piotish  kmgdom,  and  gave  their  own  name — that  of 
Scotland — to  the  whole  of  North  Britain.  Notwithstanding  this 
change  of  dynasty,  tbe  language  continued  to  be  Gaelic 

'*It  does  not  seem,"  says  our  author,  "now  to  be  maintained  that 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Soottish  Conquest  was  otherwise  than 
the  royal  race  of  the  Picts  being  supplanted,  possibly  after  they  and 
their  adherents  had  been  defeated  by  their  relations  and  riviUs  of  the 
Scottish  royal  race  in  the  ninth  century.  Neither  can  it  Ix*  sorcrss- 
fully  ui^ed  that  it  was  aft  or  this  event,  in  a.d.  843,  when  tiie  Scots 
of  the  Irijili  branch  obUiiaed  the  kingly  power  in  the  south  and  ciUit 
of  Caledonia,  that  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  remarkable  places  of 
these  fertile  parts  of  the  countiy  first  received  their  Gaelic  names, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  then  and  at  once  adopted 
the  Gaelic  languaga" 

CoL  Leslie  assigns  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Pfacsnidana  were, 
to  a  limited  extent,  an  element  in  the  eaily  population  of  Britain, 
and  that  in  a  more  considerable  degree  they  influenced  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  Celtic  inhabitants.  What  the  Druids  were  to  a 
former  genemtion  of  antiquaries,  the  Phoonioians  are  now  to  modem 
speculators ;  residuary  phenomena — ^things  whiob  cannot  be  accounted 
for — are  lefecred  to  Punic  influence  or  colonisation.  CoL  Leslie  is, 
however,  more  modeimte  in.  his  views,  which  are  chiefly  based  on  a 
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Buppoeed  umikrity  of  the  wonhip  of  the  PhamioiaiiB  and  of  the  anoieiit 
Btitons.  Sun  or  Baal  wonhip  were,  he  thinks,  ooxnznon  to  both ; 
yet,  admitting  thi»  to  be  the  oaae,  which,  indeed,  ia  doubtfiil,  the  in- 
ferenoe  by  no  means  follows;  fbr  almost  sU  nations  who  have 
adyanoed  beyond  pure  Fetiohisin,  haTe  move  or  kss  rererenoed  and 
feared  planetaiy  influenoea  Pirofeasor  NiUwm,  in  a  reoent  Mem<nr 
on  Stoneh^ngo,  has  carried  this  notion  to  an  extmvagant  length ; 
according  to  him,  Stonehenge  was  the  renowned  or  remaikable  temple 
dedicated  to  Apdlo ;  and  such  monuments  in  Britain  were  Phaeuioian, 
and  connected  with  the  rites  of  Baal,  like  their  congeners  at  Tyre, 
and  ill  the  Valley  of  Bethel  Doubtless  the  PhcBnicians,  firom  m 
very  early  period,  traded  with  the  Britons  for  tin,  and  gave  in 
exchange  their  own  manufactures  and  the  jnoductiuns  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  probably  the  crude  broni^  out  of  which  the  Britons 
made  their  leaf-shaped  swords  and  other  weapons  and  instruments, 
and  the  glass  beads  and  armlets  found  in  dwellings  of  the  so- 
called  bronze  age.  But  beyond  commercial  interchange,  there  ap- 
pears no  further  connection  or  influence ;  no  evidence  of  colonising ; 
no  Phcenidan  Insoription  has  been  found  in  Britain,  nor  any  trace  of 
the  Punic  language  in  British  nomenclature.  Professor  Nilsson 
refers  to  the  inscription  on  the  Newton  stone  in  Aberdeenshire  as 
Phoenician ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  evidence.  CoL  Leslie  is  more 
cautious,  and  passes  no  judgment  on  this  inscription,  which  has  been 
a  sad  puszle  to  scholars,  and  has  given  rise  to  such  a  diversity  of  ex- 
planation OS  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  burlesque  on  archaic 
philology.  Dr.  Mill  says  the  inscription  is  Phoenician,  to  Eshmim, 
the  god  of  health.  Dr.  Davis  also  regards  it  as  Phoonician,  hut  to 
Atalthan,  son  of  Puzach.  Another  authority  makes  it  Celtic,  indicat- 
ing a  boundary  stone.  Mr.  Thomas  Wriglit  tells,  in  the  most  con- 
fident manner,  it  is  Latin,  to  Constantinus.  Mr.  Brown  says  tlio 
characters  arc  Egypto-Arahian,  giving  a  list  of  names;  and  Dr. 
Moore  -vmtcB  a  long  and  learned  dinsertation  to  show  that  the  cha- 
racters nrc  Ariau  and  the  language  Hebrew,  and  that  the  inscription 
is  to  Attie,  wlio  is  with  the  dead.  Nothing  of  value  can  be  extracted 
from  such  contradictory  cx])<>sitions. 

Tlie  .si>eeiilative  theories  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  Professor  Nilsson.  and 
some  others,  have  tended  to  dethrone  the  Druids  and  reduce  the 
Celts  to  insignific-ance.  The  relics  whicli  were  formerly  attributed  to 
Ihe  people  inhabiting  Britain,  when  C'tesar  invaded  it,  are  transferred 
to  mythical  races  who  lived  long  before  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  yxuit. 
These  notions  are  based  on  crnniological  evidence  only;  but  however 
much  we  vahie  careful  determinations  of  cranial  race  diameters,  wo 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thuruam,  *^that  unless  archieological 
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evidonoe  ooukl  be  added  to  thatof  ennlal  deTel<^men.ta,  the  queetioo 
of  age  muflt  lie  left  rwy  much  in  the  dark."  There  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption ftom  authentic  hisUny,  that  the  sntiqiiities  aasodated  hi 
Britain  with  the  Bradhjcephalio  men  were  the  CSelts  of  the  pre-Boman 
period.  We  certainly  find  them  at  the  dawn  of  history  to  be  nu- 
merous and  warlike^  and  so  far  advanced  in  art,  as  to  hare  iron 
we^K>nB  and  war  chariots ;  and  in  ciTilisation,  as  to  haw  established 
govemments — a  system  of  polity,  and  learned  men  to  administer  law 
and  conduct  rdigiotts  ceremoniesi  Gould  such  a  people,  who  had 
doubtless  existed  in  Britain  for  many  centuries,  pass  away  without 
leaving  many  and  marked  traces  behind  themi  CoL  Leslie  brings  us 
back  to  history,  and  in  his  chapter  on  religion  giTSS  a  fiur  statement 
of  what  it  tells  us  of  the  Druids  and  Druidical  warship;  He  endea- 
vours with  much  aouteneas  and  learning  to  trace  to  Druidism  many 
superstitious  ussges,  which  existed  a  few  generations  ago,  or  which 
still  continue  to  exist  in  Scotland ;  and  though  seme  of  these  may 
with  more  probability  be  referred  to  other  sources,  yet  his  disserta- 
tions contain  nrach  that  is  curious  and  instructive.  Untchoiaft  de- 
scended, he  supposes,  from  Druidical  superstitions  and  practices. 
That  the  life  of  one  man  could  be  redeemed  by  the  life  of  another 
was  a  belief  among  the  Gauls ;  and  a  similar  belief  existed  in  Scotland 
in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  and  influenced  the  ceremonies  of  witchcraft ; 
Marionne  M'Ingaruch,  a  notorious  witch,  in  1588,  pronotmoed  that  to 
save  the  life  of  Baron  Fowlis  his  next  younger  brother  should  be 

CoL  Iiedie  thinks  that  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
solar  and  planetary  worship  from  DonderaJiead  In  Ceylon  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  ftom  the  bcMrders  of  China  to  the  extremities 
of  Westm  Europe  and  its  islands.  The  Parseee  in. British  India  still 
worship  light,  symbolised  in  the  sun  and  fire.  The  religion  of  Gau- 
tama Buddha,  which  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago  was  established 
in  Ceylon,  has  not  eradicated  the  Baliy  planetary  worship,  which  co- 
existed with  the  I^aga  or  snake  worship,  and  with  a  belief  in  the  genii 
of  fountains  and  streams,  trees  and  forests,  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
in  malignant  demons  producing  yarious  forms  of  pestilence.  The 
heathen  inhabitants  ot  Britain,  according  to  our  author,  worshipped 
nil  equally  numerous  and  nearly  identical  accumulation  of  objects. 
/><7,  in  Cingalese,  signityinur  |Mnver;  and  Jiaal,  Bely  Belus  in  Assyria, 
Palestine  and  PbcBnicia,  implying  dominion  and  equivalent  to  Supreme 
God,  are  used  as  expressive  of  solar  and  planetar}'  worship.  As 
evidence  connecting  Britain  with  Baal  worships  Col.  Leslie  adduces 
tlie  names  of  the  two  earliest  British  kings  known  to  history,  Cussi- 
b€lui  and  Cuno&efine,  both  of  whom  by  Nennius  are  simply  called 
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Be^vm,  Doubtlew  flupentiticnis  usages  originating  in  ran  vonhip 
lingered  long  in  Britain.  From  the  Penitential  of  Theodore,  Archbidiop 
of  Oenterbiiry,  we  kern,  that  in  the  eeventh  oentoiy  women  passed 
their  children  through  the  fire  and  exposed  them  on  the  honsetops  to 
restore  or  insure  their  health ;  and  bj  the  laws  of  Cnnt  the  worship 
of  the  son  was  forbidden. 

■*  In  Scotland  there  was  a  praotioe  desoribed  bj  en  eje-witaess,  that 
after  a  ehild  was  baptised,  and  on  the  return  of  the  party  fiomchnrcfa, 
the  infant  was  swayed  three  times  gently  over  a  flame  ;  or,  according 
t<)  another  authority,  the  child  wua  handed  throe  times  across  the  fire. 
Ill  PertJiKhire,  in  cojses  uf  private  haptisni,  there  wjis  a  custom  of 
passing  tlie  child  three  times  round  the  ci-uuk  which  was  suspended 
over  the  centre  of  the  fire." 

Such  pnusticeB  closely  resemble  the  usages  of  the  Jews  and  Ga- 
naanltes  in  passing  children  throng  the  fire  to  Beal  or  Moloch,  to 
whom,  indeed,  they  were  sometunes  sacrificed  as  bumtoflferings.  The 
most  distinctive  relics  of  son  worship  are,  however,  seen  in  Beltane, 
the  fire  of  Bel  or  Baal,  which  was  kindled  in  Scotland,  it  is  supposed  ' 
in  honour  of  this  God,  on  Midsummer  eve,  afterwards  called  the  vigil 
of  St.  John,  on  All-Hallowe'en  (3l8t  of  October) ;  and  on  Teule,  which 
is  now  Christmas.  These  fires  were  kindled  on  hills  and  conspicuous 
places  in  level  districts,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland  and 
ComwalL  In  the  north  of  England  ftofi/Cra*  were  lighted  by  corporate 
authority  in  the  market  places  of  borough  towns  on  St  John's  vigil ; 
and  we  have  seen  records  of  yearly  payments  of  such  fires  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  Callander,  in  Perthshire, 
the  celebration  of  the  Hallowe'en  mysteries  is  remarkable ;  and  sug- 
gests what  may  have  been  one  olject  of  **the  separate"  monoliths 
forming  a  circular  fime.  The  Bel  fires  were  lighted  on  the  rising 
grounds  and  villages,  and  the  ashes  left  from  the  burning  were  col- 
lected in  the  form  of  a  oirole,  near  the  circumference  of  which  a  stone 
was  placed  for  everf  person  of  the  several  fiunilies  interested  in  the 
bonfire;  and  if  any  stone  was  moved  out  of  its  place  before  morning, 
the  person,  whom  it  represented,  was  devoted  to  Fey^  and  it  is  rap- 
posed  would  die  within  twelve  months  from  that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  interesting  iUustrations  CbL  Leslie 
has  gathered  of  the  remains  of  sun  wonhip  in  Scotland,  it  ts  fiu*  firm 
being  proved  that  they  have  been  derived  firom  the  Dmida  Indeed, 
historical  evidence  indicates  that  sun  worship,  if  it  existed  at  all 
amongst  them,  held  a  very  rabordinate  place  in  their  mythology,  and 
that  the  remains  of  sun  worship  in  Britain  are  of  Teutonic  origin. 
Ctemr  tells  us  that  the  chief  god  whom  the  Britons  worshipped  was 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  the  arts;  Apollo  came  after  him,  and  he  was 
not  recognised  as  connected  with  the  sun  or  any  planet,  but  as  the 
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curer  of  diseaae.  Woe  Importe&t  itill,  in  vdSBMM  to  tlus  question^ 
itt  the  aooottnt  Cesar  giv^s  of  the  gods  ot  the  Germaiis— «  race  who  in 
after  times  modified  and  to  a  large  extent  fonned  the  religious  oere- 
moniee  and  saperatitions  of  Britain.  Of  them,  we  are  told,  thaA  thejr 
had  no  Druids,  and  that  thej  reckoned  among  their  gods  those  only 
who  oonld  be  seen,  soofa  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  fire. 

Besides,  however,  planetaiy  worship,  CoL  Leslie  finds  traoes  in 
Sootland  of  the  worship  of  spirits,  atmospherioal  and  terrestrial, 
arising  from  the  fear  or  reverence  of  portentous  phenomena,  and  re- 
semUing  the  adoration  given  to  such  otgeots  by  the  ancient  Hindus 
of  the  Yedas,  and  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
he  might  have  added,  that  such  reverence  and  HBar  are  common  to 
almost  all  nations  in  their  early  stages  of  civilisation.  The  Spirit  of 
Ethereal  Fire,  a  female  deity,  named  CaiUemA  Fear,  has  a  conspiouous 
pkce  among  the  legeads  of  the  western  Highlands ;  her  residence 
was  on  the  highest  momitains,  and  a  great  stone— (7a»//eaMA  Fear,  the 
mountain  of  thunder — ^preserves  her  name.  WenUr-Kelpiet  were 
<«angry  spirits  of  the  waters,"  and  when  heard  in  the  storm,  wildly 
neighing  or  hoaraely  belloiring,  they  presaged  misfortunes;  or 
emerging  firom  the  sea  or  lake  in  the  form  of  a  horse  they  tonpted 
the  unwary  to  mount  on  their  back,  that  they  might  dash  with  the 
rider  mto  the  depths  of  the  fiood.  The  Spirii  of  ths  £arih  had  set 
aside  for  him  minute  portions  of  untilled  land,  once  numerous  in 
Scotland,  oslled  *'  the  gudeman's  croft**.  Sur  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart, 
stated,  in  1861,  that,  not  many  years  ago,  a  relative  of  his,  on  taking 
possession  of  a  &nn  he  had  bought,  cut  off  a  small  triangular  comer 
from  a  field,  within  a  stone  wall,  as  the  '*  goodman's  eroft",  an  offering 
to  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  in  order  that  he  might  abstain  from  ever  blight- 
ing or  HAirittgittg  the  rest  of  the  fium,   CoL  Leslie  remarks — 

^The  Celts  judging  from  a  few  recorded  facts  and  the  remains  of 
many  superstitions,  had  an  infinity  of  local  and  inferior  genii.  Of 
these,  some  were  supposed  to  be  benevolent,  but  the  majority  were 

considered  mischievous.  The  number  of  olves  or  imps,  in  Gaelic,  is 
of  itself  a  proof  of  a  Celtic  belief  in  a  crowded  |Kiutheon,  Not  only 
mountains  and  hills,  rivers  and  fountains,  Lad  their  j)eculiar  deities, 


bright  sequestered  spot  in  the  mountains,  is  shunned  by  sturdy  pea* 
sants  who  would  not  fear  the  hostility  of  any  mortal.  The  prefect 
of  a  Gaulish  cohort,  who  erected  an  altar  on  the  limits  of  ra]e<lonta, 
hft.M  Slimmed  up,  in  Kmiill  compass,  the  whole  invisible  v:or\d  of  the 
country.    Hia  altar  is  dedicated  '  To  the  Field  Deitios  of  Britain.'  " 

Pagan  ceremonies,  connected  with  the  fountains  and  wells,  have 
been  more  prevalent  and  continued  longer  than  any  other.  Gildas 
refers  to  the  worship  of  rivers  and  fountains  in  Britain ;  and  both 
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etvil  and  ecolMiagtical  laws  were  dixeeted  agMnet  it  in  Gftul  and 
^taln.  GoL  Leelie  finds  such  oetemoniea  particnlarij  cheriahed  In 
all  tbeae  plaoea,  where  a  Celtic  iwpfalation  had  the  moat  enduring  and 
predominating  influenee,  and  he  wovdd,  indeed,  connect  them  with 
Sun  wonhip.  On  Beltane  day,  aaored  foontaina  were  approached 
deatU,  or  sunwiae,  and  in  the  aame  direction  would  a  prooeaaion  go 
three  timea  round  it;  offeringa  were  then  made  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Fountain  by  hanging  raga  of  clothing  on  tieea  and  buahea,  or  by 
casting  a  metallic  body  into  the  Amntain.  We  have  ouraelTcs  seen 
the  bottom  of  a  sacred  weU,  at  the  base  of  a  hill  in  the  north  of 
En^and,  crowded  with  crooked  |nna ;  and  at  the  preaent  day,  every 
maiden  or  young  man,  passing  that  well,  drops  Into  it  a  orooiced  pin 
and  inwardly  breathes  a  wish,  in  the  full  belief  that,  before  a  year 
has  run  its  course,  the  wish  will  be  realised.  Some  few  generations 
ago  there  was  a  gay  procession  to  this  well  on  May  momiog,  when 
the  ceremony  wa^  more  fonnally  and  publicly  performed. 

Colonel  licalie  takes  a  wide  survey  of  ancient  stone  monuments, 
describing  not  only  those  in  Scotland,  but  others  in  England,  Ireland, 
Armorica,  Palestine,  and  India.  He  adopts  the  French  nomenclature, 
which  is  more  definite  than  our  own,  and  calls  the  monolithic  stone 
circles  cronil^chtf  and  he  applies  the  term  dolmen^  a  table  stone,  to 
those  singular  structures  which  in  England  are  called  cromlechs,  and 
by  some  Druid's  altars.  Besides  these  there  are,  menhirtf  long  stx>ne8; 
pidvenSf  monoUths  of  less  size ;  burrows,  cistvaens,  and  galgaU  or 
cairns.  Tliere  ia  still  much  division  of  opinion  ii&  to  the  age,  the 
builders,  and  uses  of  these  stone  monuments.  Of  great  antiquity 
they  doubtless  are  ;  and  no  one  is  inclined  to  refer  them  to  a  period 
much  later  than  the  Roman  invasion,  but  acane  would  carry  their  age 
back  far  beyond  the  time  when  Phmnioians  were  supposed  to  trade 
with  Britain,  and  influence  the  maimers  and  religion  of  the  people, 
even  to  that  mythical  period  when  a  low  type  of  man,  ignoimit  of 
metals,  inhabited  the  island.  Sufficient  evidence  there  is  to  prove 
that  they  were  pre-Roman.  Stonehenge,  probably  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  the  circular  fanes  in  Britain  had  been  constructed  during 
what  is  called  the  bronze  age  ;  for  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty -two 
interments  which  have  been  examined  around  Stonclieiige,  thirty-nine 
of  them  contained  bronze  objects  ;  and  in  a  hundred  and  twenty -nine 
cases  the  body  had  been  l)urnt.  It  would  Hccni  too,  that  the  builders 
were  brachyccphalic,  tlic  round  sknlled  men,  who,  according  to  Dr. 
Thumam,  were  buried  under  round  barrows,  and  who,  so  far  tus  we  at 
present  know,  were  the  race  occupying  the  centnil,  and  certainly  the 
northern  parts  of  England  when  t'lesar  invtubv!  it.  Of  the  purjxjse 
of  such  monolithic  structures  there  is  less  certainty.    Colonel  Leslie 
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finds  them  in  India,  Persia,  Palestine,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  ;  those  in  the  Dekkan  are  remarkable,  where  they  are  dedicated 
to  tlie  god  Yctjil  or  Betal.  One  has  a  circular  space,  twenty-seven 
feet  in  diameter,  endowed  hy  twenty-three  stoncR.  three  of  which  are 
three  feet  high,  and  the  others  smaller.  Each  of  these  stones  is 
marked  near  the  top  with  a  large  spot  of  red  paint,  typical,  it  is 
l)elieved,  of  Siicrifice.  "While  r'oloncl  Leshe  considers  the  stone  circles 
in  Britain  to  have  Vm.m  h  tcuiples  nRe'l  hy  tlio  Dniids  for  religions  wor- 
ship, he  also  regards  them  as  places  tor  judicial  and  inanpiral  jmr- 
poses.  So  late,  indeed,  as  "May  2,  1329,  there  is  a  record  of  a  court 
held  "apud  stautes  lapides  de  Kaine."  But  though  it  maybe  ad- 
mitted that  the  larger  stone  circles  were  used  for  tliese  objects, 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  were  places  of  sepulture.  Our  author 
might  liave  derived  impoilant  infoniiation  from  recent  researches  by 
excavations.  Several  were  excavated  in  tlie  island  of  Arran,  and 
others  near  Shap  in  Westmoreland,  and  found  to  be  sepulchml.  A 
different  result  was  obtained  from  the  excavation  of  au  oval  stone 
circle,  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  diameter,  at  Three  Stone  Bum 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Cheviots  in  Northumberland ;  tliere  were  no  in- 
terments nor  any  indications  of  a  sepulchre,  but  charred  wood  wiis 
found  on  the  surface  lu  several  places,  and  a  fragment  of  a  flint  knife 
with  two  cutting  edges.  Colonel  Leslie  gives  a  fuU  account  of  the 
most  im])ortant  circulai  fanes  ;  and  he  adduces  one  striking  argimieut 
in  favour  of  the  eastern  origin  of  sucli  temples.    He  says : — 

"The  areas  of  temples,  open,  and  only  designated  by  masses  of 
rock,  with  their  long  avenues  of  luihewn  oolunma  of  stone,  are  well 
fitted  for  roligiouB  oenemotiies  and  piooeflsionB,  and  for  judicial  and 

01^  purposes,  in  a  warm  climate,  and  under  the  blue  sky  of  tropical 
countries.  The  reverse  is  the  case  as  regards  the  cloudy  atmosphere 
and  uncertain  weather  so  prevalent  on  the  f»romontories  of  Armorica 
and  in  the  British  Islands,  and  is  a  very  strong  ai-gunu  iit  for  consi- 
dering that  the  pagan  fanes  of  these  countries  were  modelled  from 
Amatio  originals.  Kations,  whether  tempted  or  impelled  onwarda,  or 
migrating  in  obedienee  to  aome  law  of  our  nature  which  haa  led  to  the 
diffusion  of  mankind,  would  doubtless  preserve  the  form  of  their 
ancient  places  of  worship  and  assembly,  and  circular  temples  defined 
by  smnll  pyrriruidal  shaped  stones,  Buch  as  may  often  be  seen  extem* 
ponaed  m  the  I  >i  kiian  of  India,  could  always  have  been  ])repared 
when  the  migrating  horde  halted  on  a  journey  or  rested  for  a 
season.'* 

Our  author's  theories  regarding  JMmenf  are,  peihaps,  the  most  un- 
satis&ctoiy  in  the  whole  work,  for  too  little  use  has  been  made  of  the 
ftets  elidted  by  exploratioina.  He  oonaiden  them  as  aUazs  for  aaori- 
fioea ;  but  the  weight  of  evidenoe  tends  to  prove  that  their  primaty 
use  was  that  of  aepultnre.   However  we  may  di£fbr  from  the  author 
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on  this  and  neveral  other  expoBitions  which  lio  p:ives,  ^ve  respect  the 
ieaniiiiir,  tlie  candour,  and  clearness  (^f  di'scri{)ti(>n,  which  give  vidiie 
to  his  account  of  menhirs,  dolmens,  earth -fast  stones,  perforattjd  and 
rocking  stones,  cairua,  barrows,  and  ( "ale(h>nian  stronj^holds. 

'I'ho  {jfTcat  object  soujrht  by  Col.  LesUo,  in  liis  various  elaborate  inves- 
tijrations,  is  to  elucidate  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  Caledonian  hieroglyphics 
or  8culj»tured  stones.  There  axe  three  kinds  of  sculptured  stones  in 
Scotland,  each  of  a  different  age.  There  are  the  Northmiil)rian 
symhols  of  which  we  recently  gave  an  account  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
George  Tate's  memoir  on  them.  Though  spread  more  or  leas  over  the 
whole  island  from  the  Orkneys  to  DevonBhire,  and  into  Wales  and 
Irehmd,  their  centre,  as  it  were,  is  in  Northnmbedaxid,  where  they 
occur  in  the  greatest  number  and  yariety  of  farm  i  in  Scotland  they 
are  chiefly  in  iirgyleshirc,  where  the  Dalraid  Soots  had  a  kingdom. 
As  Mr.  Tale  ramarks,  <'thdr  wide  distribatlai  over  the  Britidi 
Ldaads  evidenoea  that  at  the  period  when  they  were  made  the 
whole  of  BritMn  was  peopled  by  tribes  of  one  mo^  who  were  imbued 
with  the  lame  aaperstitions*  and  cxpn^ued  them  by  the  aome  eymboU" 
These  are  most  probably  the  oldest  soalpturea  in  Britain,  and  as  yet 
the  ^ioal  fonns  bsTO  not  been  found  in  other  oonntriea  They  are 
associated  in  Northumberland  with  a  bnchycephalio  race,  and  with 
relics  of  the  8(H)aUed  bronze  age.  The  second  class  of  sculptures, 
which  are  incised  on  unhewn  monoliths,  are  more  limited  in  their 
distribution,  being  confined  not  merely  to  Scotland,  bat  almost  entirely 
to  its  North  Eastern  part,  where  the  Ptctish  kingdom  flourished  before 
it  was  orertfarown  by  the  Scots.  There  are  fire  principal  forma : — 
1.  Two  dxdes  or  groups  of  concentric  circles  connected  by  curved 
lines,  and  crossed  by  a  Z  figure,  with  sceptre-like  ends.  8.  A  crescent 
crossed  by  a  Y  figure  with  similar  sceptre-like  ends.  3^  A  serpent 
crossed  with  the  Z  figure.  4,  An  upright  rectangular  figure  crossed 
by  the  Z  sceptres.  5.  A  mythical  animal,  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present an  elephant,  and  considered  by  Colonel  LesUe^  but  on  very 
insufficient  grounds,  to  be  the  A  Made  elephant  Other  figures  less 
peculiar  occur  on  such  stones^  as  the  horse,  bull,  boar,  bird,  fish, 
minor,  comb,  and  a  horse-shoe  arch.  The  third  daas  of  sculptures 
beloDg  to  the  Christian  era^  for  among  them  is  the  cross;  the  Christian 
symbol ;  and  besides  being  in  relief,  they  exhibit  the  beautiM  tibfle  of 
ornamentation,  which  prevailed  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain  down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Other  oljects 
sre  introduced  indioatmg  foreign  influence,  such  ss  the  centanr,  the 
hippocsmpus,  the  camel,  the  monkey,  and  various  monsters ;  but  these 
later  sculptures  are  of  value  in  determining,  within  a  limit,  the  age  of 
what  we  may  call  the  Pictish  symbols,  for  these  symbols  ocoiur  on  the 
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artistic  stones  with  the  cross,  proving  that  they  hud  been  in  use  during 
the  period  lUiuicdi.itL'ly  preceding  the  introduction  of  Christijinity  into 
the  North  of  .Scotland.  Older  they  arc  than  that  period,  Init  how 
much  it  is  inijK)s.sil)Iu  to  aay  ;  they  ai'c,  in  many  coses,  coutiguoua  to 
circles  of  unhewn  stones,  and  to  ancient  hill-forts  ;  and  what  Is  more 
inip<jrtant  still,  as  determinative  of  their  antiquity,  one  of  these  sculp- 
tures, that  of  the  symbolical  elephant,  was  found  on  a  stone  forming 
part  of  a  sepulchral  cist^  which  contained  a  rude  urn  and  a  bronze 
da^^ger. 

"  In  ru«rard  to  the  people,"  says  Colonel  Leslie,  "who  iutroduced  or 
executed  these  hieroglyphic  sculptures,  two  theories  present  tlieui- 
■elyes — either  &at  they  were  introdiiQed  by  a  later  body  of 
Celtic  immignuits  than  those  who  probably  reared  and  oertainly  oecu- 
{ued  the  unhewn  moiiolithic  fanes,  or  that  they  were  iutroduced 
thronjrli  the  influence  nnd  exjimplc  of  foreiLrn  traders  and  settlers. 
The  two  theories  may  bo  conjoined,  and  we  njay  imagine  that  some 
of  the  figures  were  brought  by  the  early  Celtic  iran}igmnt8,  and  that 
they  afterwards  adopted  others  tlirough  external,  possibly  Phoenician 
inmienee.   Some  of  theae  emblems  indisputiibly,  and  all  of  them  pro- 

l)ably,  are  of  Oriental  derivation  The  Celts  are  the  race,  the 

Plots  the  people  to  whom  must  be  attributed  the  execution  and  eieo- 
tion  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland." 

In  aooordance  with  these  Tiewsy  our  author  regards  these  sculptures 
as  religious  emblenis,  and  he  seeks  from  eastern  sources  a  key  to 
their  meaning, 

Professor  Westwood  was  led  to  think,  {torn  the  Z  symbol  resembling 
a  figure  on  gnostic  gems  and  coins  bearing  cabalistic  inscriptions,  that 
the  Scottish  soulptures  may  have  been  intended  to  refer  to  the  per- 
petual conflict  between  the  cross,  and  iUse  dootrines  and  worldly  pur- 
suitSL  Dr.  Geofge  Moore,  who  has  recently  attempted  an  explanation 
of  them,  says  "they  had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  Buddhistic  religion/* 
the  V  and  Z  syn^ls)  together  with  discs,  he  discovers  on  seTeral 
Buddhistic  coins  of  north-western  India,  on  which  are  legends  in 
Aiyan  and  Sanskrit  eharsoters;  the  <Usciis,  according  to  Buddhism, 
signified  infinite  space,  time  or  eternity ;  when  concentric,  the  circles 
i^ymbolised  systems  of  worlds  or  successive  and  connected  periods  of 
long  duration ;  the  crescent  symbol  signified  the  dome  of  heaven,  and 
may  have  had  a  relation  to  lunar  worship;  "the  sifrns  at  the  terminar 
tions  of  the  Z  symbol  are,"  he  says,  "doubtless  significant  of  the  power 
of  Buddlia  in  relation  to  punishment";  in  reference  to  the  symbolical 
serpent,  he  remarks,  "the  wand  of  power,  which  signifies  also  the 
sun's  path  in  the  heavens,  would,  when  intertwined  with  the  serpent^ 
express  the  everlasting  domini  >u  rtf  Buddha,  attained  as  a  man  in  the 
conquest  of  all  evil"   Colonel  Leslie's  expositions  are  of  a  similar 
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Speculative  ohanuster;  be  imagines  the  double  disk  and  aoeptre,  in 
some  way,  embleniBtio  of  the  sun,  and  oonneoted  with  solar  worship  ; 
the  crescent  and  sceptre,  an  emblem  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  moon ;  the  serpent  and  sceptre,  on  astronomical  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious emblem,  connecting  planetary  worship  and  healing  powers,  for 
the  serpent,  according  to  eastern  mythology,  represents  bo^  a  malig- 
nant  and  beneficent  influence  fifom  its  &Ued  subtlety  and  wisdom ; 
the  upright  figure  crossed  by  the  Z  he  calls  a  fire  altar,  and  links  it 
with  the  Beltane  fires ;  and  the  elephant-like  figure  has  reference  to 
astral  and  atmospheric  worship. 

Colonel  Leslie  illustrates  his  Tiews  with  much  ingenious  learning 
and  curious  information ;  but  he,  as  well  as  other  q)ecn]atorB,  have 
completely  fiuled  to  show  any  identity  between  the  Plctish  symbols 
and  figures  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Th^  as  yet  stand 
alone.  Circles,  crescents,  curves,  and  angles  are  abundantly  used  for 
decoration  or  emblems ;  but  they  are  such  forms  as  would  be  readily 
adopted  by  any  nation ;  and  in  their  application  to  decoration  or  wor- 
ship they  might  originate  in  a  thousand  independent  sources.  The 
figures  on  gnostic  gems,  on  Bactrian  coins,  and  on  Fhconidan  sculp- 
tures have  not  the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  Pictish  sym- 
bols,  and  which  consists  in  the  eombinaUon  of  V  and  Z  figures  with 
the  disksy  sceptres^  and  seipents ;  and  this  peculiarity  was  not  likely 
to  originate  in  many  independent  souvoes.  These  symbols  therefore 
must,  until  other  evidence  is  produced,  be  regarded  as  originating 
with  the  Fiets  themselves,  and  not  derived  from  some  foreign  influ- 
ence; and  as  expressing,  most  probably,  reUgious  sentiments  and 
superstitions  peculiar  to  tiie  Pictish  people. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fenciM  Gharacter  of  not  a  fow  of 
Colonel  Leslie's  speculations,  we  cordially  recommend  his  elaborate 
waA.  to  the  careful  study  of  anthropologists.  Few  books  contain 
more  varied  and  important  information :  it  is  a  mine  of  learning  for 
the  subjects  on  whicli  he  treats ;  and  some  ttxty  beautiful  plates  give 
rich  iIlustrati<Mis  of  all  kinds  of  stcne  monuments  and  of  ancient  sym- 
bolical sculptures. 
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After  some  little  delay  the  two  first  parts  of  our  new  German  con- 
tenijwjr.iry  liave  made  their  appearance.  The  lirst  and  second  pails  uf 
tha  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologic  Yiuye  aj  i  v  u  ed  together.  Wo  feel  sure 
that  this  periodical  will  mark  an  ep(H  ii  m  the  study  uf  uiithro}>nl(»iry 
on  the  continent.  Tliis  periodical  will  not  have  to  struggle  for  its 
birih,  but  cuiiifh  before  the  world  with  a  sufficient  guaiantoc  that  it 
w  ill  become  a  necessity  to  all  real  students  of  aiithropolosjical  science- 
This  will  be  sulliciently  evident  whuii  we  mention  the  fact  that  it  is 
edited  by  I'ai  i  Ernst  von  Baer,  fSt,  Petei*Hbur'j:li  ;  E.  Desor,  Neuf- 
chatel  ;  A,  Eckcr,  Freilnirg  ;  W.  Ilis,  Basel  ;  L.  Lindenschmitt, 
Mainz;  G.  Lucae,  Frankfort  -  on- 1  he  -  M  aiue  ;  M.  L.  Kiitimcycr,  Biuiol ; 
H.  Schaafhausen,  Bonn  ;  C.  Vogt,  Geneva,  and  H.  Welcker,  Halle. 

Wo  should  much  like  to  see  the  whole  of  this  important  periodical 
translated  and  published  in  this  country  ;  but  as  we  fear  that  this  is 
.not  likelj  soon  to  take  place,  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  keep  our 
feaclen  infonned  of  the  chief  couteuts  of  an  admirable  contemporary. 
On  thhi  ocoaaion  we  must  content  ourselTes  with  giving  a  trandation 
of  the  introductoiy  article,  whioh  is  written  by  one  of  the  acting 
editors,  Profossor  Ecker. 

**  Despite  tliat  the  country  and  the  times  we  live  in  are  abundantly 
blessed  with  scientific  publications,  we  nevertheless  unhesitatingly 
venture  to  send  another  periodical  of  this  kind  into  the  world. 

Although  anthropology — in  the  sense  we  oonceive  it — is  yet  in  its 
infiuicy,  it  has  n  i  y  recently  and  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
both  by  the  zealous  investigations  of  men  of  science,  and  the  interest 
excited  among  the  educated  classes,  acquired  such  an  extension, 
ini[K>rtanee  and  jjosition,  as  not  merely  entitle  but  force  anthro- 
polc^  to  step  foitii  flii  an  independent  discipline,  to  define  her 
boundaries,  to  be  represented  in  literature^  and  not  as  hitherto  humbly 
to  claim  eJielter  from  other  disciplines.  In  undertaking  to  satisfy 
t^if  s'^  ni^ent  demands  by  the  foundation  of  this  periodical,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  state  what  branches  of  science  will  be  represented 
in  its  pajrcs. 

**  The  natin-c  of  man  as  the  object  of  anthr(>]K>logy  is,  in  the  words 
of  V.  Biier, '  the  cidmmating,  or  the  starting  jx)int,  according  to  the  ' 
interpretation  we  give  of  various  sciences,  of  soology,  comparative  ana* 
tomy,  universal  histoty,  philology,  social  science,  and  jurisprudence ; 
it  comprises  psychology,  as  a  whole,  since  we  only  know  so  much  of 
the  souls  of  animals  and  their  thoughts  as  we  by  anthromorphism 

•  Archiv  fiir  Aixihropologi$.   Edited  bj  A.  Eckor  and  L.  Lindcaschuntt. 
Brsimsehweig :  1806. 
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attribute  to  them ;  iiav,  philosophy  as  a  whole,  is  merely  the  ezpfee> 
sion  of  the  various  modes  by  which  man  has  endeaTOUied  to  compre- 
hend the  world.' 

"But  in  a  reBtrictcd  sense  thore  ire  two  sharply  demtux^ted  de- 
partments into  which  the  imnicnse  t'iii[>irL'  of  the  science  of  man  may 
be  divided.  In  the  first,  we  consider  man  in  social  life,  or  humanity 
as  a  whole,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  this  social  condition.  This 
constitutes  the  department  of  history,  especially  of  the  histoiy  of  ciri* 
lisation.  In  the  second,  man  is  oonsidcTed  an  an  individual,  as  the 
representative  of  the  zoological  genus  '  man'.  This  is  the  natural 
history  or  zouloiry  of  mail— anthrojx^logy  in  the  present  sense.  But 
inasmuch  m  tlie  /.oulotrv  i>t"  ivnimals  comprises  not  merely  the  know- 
ledge of  external  formation  and  internal  structure,  but  also  the  theory 
of  Ufe,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  so  the  natural  histoiy  of  maD  com- 
prises anatomy  and  physiology  as  well  as  psychology. 

"  It  has — ^to  give  a  short  summary  of  its  tasks — first  to  consider  the 
variations  within  the  human  species,  the  various  races  and  stocks  of 
mankind,  accordinjr  to  the  extenud  so-called  zoolof^ical  and  uniitoniicsil 
cliaracters,  a  branch  of  the  science  which  muv  witli  V.  Pkicr  be  upprt*- 
priatoly  termed  comparative  aitlhropoloifi/.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole 
anatomy  of  man,  just  as  it  is  tau^t  as  a  basis  for  medicine,  must  be 
subservient  to  the  anthropologist ;  but  hitherto  it  was  only  oompaza' 
tive  craniology  which  yielded  some  notable  results,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  theor}'  of  tlie  proportions  of  the  skeleton.  The  comparative 
anthropolo^'  of  the  l)niin,  and  of  the  soft  })aiis  «,'enerally,  is  yet  ni 
its  infiuicy  ;  and  nnfortuimtely  the  populations  wliieh  niiudit  furnish  in 
this  respect  the  most  important  materials,  namely,  the  lower  nices, 
disappear  rapidly.  But  since  the  brain  and  the'cnnium  which  re- 
ceives its  shape  from  it,  exhibit,  according  to  many  observations,  the 
most  striking  differences  in  the  various  races,  and  are  also  most  cha- 
racteristic as  compared  witli  those  of  animals,  comparative  craniolniry 
justly  constitutes  one  of  tlie  most  important  branches  of  comparative 
anthropology,  quite  a{)art  from  the  cireumstiuice  tliat  skulls  aliord 
frequently  the  chief  evidence  of  extinct  mces  and  peoples, 

"But  comparative  anthropology  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
simple  consideration  of  physuasd  variations ;  it  will  also  have  to  com-  * 
pare  the  functional  capacity,  the  whole  physical  life.  It  will  then 
have  to  ascend  to  tlie  comparison  of  mental  endowment,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  rc8j>ective  mrfs  ;  and  will  have  to  investigate  how  far  the 
structure  of  the  brain  harmonises  with  it,  and  this  leads  necessarily 
to  the  comparison  of  languages,  manners,  industry,  and  religion. 

"  This  applies  especially  to  comparative  philology,  which  in  recent 
times  has  acquired  great  importanoe,  although  we  look  upon  it  as  an 
error  that  its  results  have,  as  regards  certainty,  been  placed  above  the 
anatomical  results.  Surely  the  diversity  in  laniruaire,  by  tlie  media- 
tion  of  which  notions  are  formed,  and  by  which  man  becomes  a  man, 
rests  as  much  upon  congenital  differences  in  the  purely  intellectual 
sphere  (consequently  also  in  the  cerebral  formation),  as  upon  the 
spedal  conformation  of  the  articulating  orgims,  and  hence  comparative 
philology  partly  rests  upon  an  anatomical  basia 
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Even  then  oomparative  anthropology  cannot  remain  stationary' ; 
it  wOl  have  to  discuaa  the  following  questions :  How  did  the  varia- 
tions in  the  human  species  arise  ?  Are  they  the  effects  of  various 

cxtcniid  influence,  especially  of  the  clirnnte,  or  nre  tliey  orif.'-iniil  ? 
And  in  order  to  answer  thostj  quentiuiis,  the  influence  of  tlie  media, 
of  intermixture,  etc.,  the  Ciiuses  of  the  disappearunue  of  sonie  raees, 
tlieir  power  of  i-esistauce,  diseaaes,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  investigated. 
These  questions,  as  well  as  some  others  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
are  oompriaed  in  what  at  present  in  France  is  culed  gtmaral  anihro- 
pohgy. 

"  On  casting"  a  rapid  glance  at  the  above  outlines  of  the  ]>rovince  of 
comparative  anthropology,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  pretty  nearly 
covers  the  same  ground  as  *  ethnography'  or  'etlinologj'';  but  were  we 
obliged  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  unrefreshing  contest  which  lately 
took  place  between  the  ethnological  and  anthropological  societies  of 
London,  we  certainly  should  hold  that  *ethnogra{^y'  is  a  pai*t  of  'an- 
thropology*, but  not  the  latter  a  part  of  the  funuer ;  and  that  consi- 
dering!: the  uncertain  and  oscillntinL'  Hiirnification  of  ' ethnology',  it 
were  best  to  substitute  tor  it  'coiaj  n  itive  anthropology'. 

"There  is  a  second  mam  problem  of  anthropology,  munely,  the 
investigation  of  the  differences  subsisting  between  man  and  the  ani- 
mals standing  next  to  him,  the  so-called  anthropoids;  or  <man*8  place 
in  nature,'  as  the  question  has  lately  been  formulated.  This  problem 
will  have  to  be  solved  partly  by  the  anatomist,  and  partly  by  the 
psychologist.  On  the  one  hand,  there  will  be  requisite  the  most 
careful  comparative  anatomy  of  the  body,  especially  the  minute 
structure  of  the  brain,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  analysis  of  psy- 
chical functions.  However  much  may  have  been  done  in  this  direc* 
tion,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  indulge  in  any 
hopes  to  solve  these  final  questions  in  relation  to  the  genetic  connec- 
tion between  man  and  the  anthropoid  animals,  which  have  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Darwin  been  proposed  too  earl\-.  ^^'hcther  palajontolocry  tuid 
the  tlieory  of  development  will  throw  bome  hudit  into  this  oi).scurity 
rcmunis  yet  to  be  seen.  But  surely  it  is  not  the  task  of  a  serious 
science  prematurely  to  discuss  questions  to  answer  which  we  lack  ma- 
terials, for  we  gain  according  to  a  well  known  just  maxim,  *  by  no 
means  the  truth,  in  deciding  doubts  at  the  improper  time.' 

"But  natural  history  is  not  merely  the  description  of  nature  ;  it  is  as 
its  name  implies,  history  ;  it  ernhnucs  not  merely  the  devcloj)ed  but 
development.  Just  as  the  natural  history  of  animals,  zoology  describes 
not  merely  the  living  but  extinct  animals  and  considers  their  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  on  the  globe,  so  the  zoology  of  man  is  at  the 
same  time  pabeontology  (palteantbropology)  having  for  its  aim  the 
inv^tigation  of  man's  first  appearance  upon  the  eai-th.  It  thus  on 
tibe  one  hand  becomes  intimately  connected  with  geology,  which  is  an 
indtspfiisable  auxiliary'  science,  and  on  the  <vthcr  hand  with  archfeolo^ry 
and  iuston^  Here  the  geologist  and  the  j  alajontolotrist  and  the 
archaeologist  meet,  the  latter  descends  into  the  most  ancient  graveti  of 
our  ancestors,  whflst  the  former  explores  such  formations  which  con- 
tain the  first  traces  of  man  by  the  side  of  the  relics  of  extinct  animals. 
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The  hUtory  d  man  nins  with  its  terminal  points  into  the  naiural 
hutori/o^  man,  into  paliTniithropologj'.  The  problem  common  to  both 
is  tf>  ronstnict  from  the  most  ancient  remains  of  man,  iiis  chase  and 
domestic  animals,  and  the  fragments  of  his  primitive  industr)',  his 
prehititorio  or  primeval  history.  But  alao  into  the  province  of 
written  history  must  anthropology  extend  its  researches ;  for  if  for 
instance  it  be  our  wish  to  investigate  the  genetic  connection  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  its  primitive  population  it  is  only 
possible,  l)y  advancing  from  tlic  ex:iniiiifition  of  the  skeleton,  nnd 
especially  o\'  tlie  skull  of  the  fonner  as  found  in  the  gruveti  of  all  een- 
turies,  until  we  arrive  at  tlie  relics  of  the  hitter.  All  this  portion  of 
the  field  of  inquiry  has  since  H.  Wagner  been  denominated  hittorioal 
anthropology.  It  is  this  branch  which  forms  a  oonneoting  link  between 
the  two  grand  disciplines  into  which  the  science  of  man  is  divided,— 
hifitory  and  iiatural  history. 

"  Hithci*tn  the  v.irions  lahoiirs  in  the  ai>ovo- mentioned  fields  of  in- 
quiry have  been  earried  on  iiKk-peiidently  of  each  other.  Thus  arelueo- 
logists  looked  upon  skulls  as  worthless,  and  mucli  that  is  valuable  has 
consequently  been  lost  for  science.  The  altered  spirit  of  the  times  has 
led  to  great  improvement  in  this  respect  The  individual  departments 
of  science  are  no  lonirer  so  exclusive,  they  begin  to  throw  their  liirhta 
upon  other  apparently  forei  jii  fields,  and  become  allies  in  the  solution 
of  cciliiin  questions.  .  .  .  This  principle  of  iiBsociation  hns  already  pro- 
duced it«  fruit  upon  the  soil  of  science.  f  i)iiest  ions  arose  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  co-operation  of  other  discipline  was  requisite.  Thus 
as  regards  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  it  became  necessary  apart 
from  physical  qualities  to  study  also  the  resemblance  or  diversity  of 
language  and  an  unexpected  relation  was  thus  established  between  the 
naturalist  and  the  philologist.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  imbued  with 
a  sj)irit  of  free  inquiry  irnidiially  established  links  of  connection  l>c- 
tween  a[q)areiitly  Imiudly  demarcated  sciences,  and  thus  becanie  •  n- 
lorgcd  thut  field  of  knowledge,  which  we  now  denominate  the  iiatural 
and  primicval  history  of  man,  or  expressed  in  one  word  mthrojmlogy. 

"  In  all  countries  where  science  progresses  the  necessity  of  association 
was  felt,  and  effect  given  to  it  according  to  the  political  and  national 
pectiliaritics  of  the  respective  states.  In  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
centralisation  sttite,  where  bv  far  tlie  frreatest  number  of  the  scientitic 
men  of  the  comitry  are  crowded  to^a  ther  within  a  conijiaratively  small 
space,  this  state  of  development  manifests  itself  first,  A  number  of 
scholars  formed  an  association — ^the  Sociiii  d^Antkrojxihgie,  which 
consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  above-mentioned  branches  of 
science  constituting  anthropology^,  for  the  purpose  f  discussing 
rin("-t!'>ns  which  could  not  satisfjictorily  be  answered  by  the  dis- 
cq>luic.  In  this  society,  and  the  periodicals  issued  by  it,  the  various 
labours  found  a  eonmion  centre,  and  in  their  pages  will  be  foinid 
what  has  been  cllcctcd  in  Fnmce  in  the  field  of  anthropology'.  Soon 
after  a  similar  society  was  formed  in  London,  and  veiy  recently,  we 
undentand,  also  in  Madrid.  To  create  such  a  central  union  in  Ger- 
many in  a  similar  fonn,  our  jmlitical  condition,  apart  from  other 
reasons,  will  not  admit  of.   Such  an  association,  which  wo  have  no 
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doubt  will  be  funned,  can  only  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  migratoiy 
aaaodatloUf  as  a  seotion  of  the  association  of  naturalists.  But  such  a 
floeiety  has  not  the  power  to  perform  what  an  independent  society  can 
effect,  and  hence  another  point  of  union  must  be  established.  It  is 
unqnesftionablc  that  the  individuiil  disciplines  which,  by  their  union, 
coii£>titute  authropoloj^y,  can  no  lunger  claim  udiiiittance  as  prnest-H  in 
the  exclusively  medical,  anatomical,  archajological,  and  scientitic 
journals,  in  which  they  are  scarcely  tolerated,  or  find  too  little  shelter 
to  live  and  to  thrive.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  expect  from  the 
public,  who  daily  take  a  greater  interest  in  anthropology,  that  they 
should  read  the  various  publications  in  which  the  facts  of  anthro- 
pology lie  scattered.  It  has,  therefore,  long  l)cen  a  great  desideratum 
to  estaVilish  a  eentnil  organ  for  anthn^polocry.  At  the  meeting  of 
anthro|>ologistji  in  1861  at  Goettingeu,  the  plan  to  found  such  un 
organ  was  discussed,  but  no  effect  given  to  it  on  SDOouJit  of  various 
olMtacles  until  the  necessity  for  it  became  too  aigent  to  delay  it  any 
longer.  Tlie  above-mentioned  editors  met  at  Frankfurt  on  the  7th  of 
Jimo,  1865,*  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  these  Archives,  which 
have  for  their  object  to  become  a  central  orp'an  for  anthropological 
efforts  in  trermany  and  allied  countries.  T\w  Archives  will  contain, 
besides  original  treatises,  reports  of  the  more  important  papers  of 
foreign  societies,  translations,  and,  as  &r  as  possible,  a  complete 
literary  register.  Since  these  Archives  have  partly  for  their  object 
to  supply  tho  want  of  a  society,  minor  communications  from  corre- 
spondents will  readily  find  insertion,  in  order  to  establish  a  means  of 
intercommunication  between  tho  fellow -labourers  in  our  science. 
With  respect  to  certain  questions,  such  as  methods  of  meaBtirenient 
and  modes  of  investigation,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  interchange  ide^ui 
and  to  come  to  an  understaading.  The  Archives,  finally,  although  a 
periodical  for  professional  anthropologists,  anatomists,  zoologists, 
archseolc^ists,  and  philosophers,  is  at  the  same  time  intended  for  the 
educated  public.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  contain  tlie  most  im- 
portant laboJirs  in  the  whole  field  of  anthropology,  and  its  ))roLrress, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  spread  the  results  of  these  labom-s 
in  wiiler  circles.  But  whilst  the  Archives  are  intended  to  fultil  this 
'  task,  they  will  enter  into  no  rivalry  with  the  numerous  popular 
pubUoations  which  make  everything  pleasant  for  the  public,  without 
providing  it,  at  the  siune  time,  with  the  means  of  judging.  V,  Baer 
says  very  justl}*  in  his  excellent  autohiograi)hy,  'Science,  it  is  said, 
must  be  rendered  |)opular.  Very  well.  I  have  always  inclined  to 
this  opinion  ;  but  now,  as  the  work  is  {)i-iiceedin^,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  discoveries  are  ground  down  in  innuiuenible  mills,  these 
appear  to  me  to  resemble  bone-mills  in  which  tho  relics  of  living 
organisms  are  transformed  into  a  shapeless  powder  in  order  to 
maniu^  the  field  and  procure  nourishment  for  the  people.  Tho 
object  is  certainly  a  good  one,  nevertheless  it  cannot  bo  dented  that 

•  Excepting  V.  Baer  and  Jiiitiiuoyer.  The  former  on  uccouut  ot  indispo- 
aitiou ;  but  both  approved  of  our  undertaking,  and  have  paromised  to  ui» 
their  support  and  eo-operatiott. 
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in  tins  proce8»  some  untrue,  consequently,  unwholesome,  mfttter  is 
mixed  with  the  powder,  which  is  no  longer  recognisable  since  all  the 
evidence  of  its  ori^rin  in  lost.'  Thifl  is  the  object  of  the  ArchlTM ;  may 
they  succeed  in  fuihlUug  it," 


WILSON'S  PBE-HISTORIG  MAN 


The  iimt  cditiuu  of  thia  work  was  jmblishtxl  iu  18()3  :  and  acting  on 
the  rule  which  a  known  tind  ccrtjiin  zo<»loi;ical  law  hiw  laid  down — • 
that  a  great  lougevity  ia  ofttimes  giuuted  to  auimals  of  a  slow  circula- 
tion— the  year  1866  witnesses  a  fresh  edition. 

Let  us  examine  luiw  far  the  second  difters  from  the  first.  The 
author  acknowledges  that  iu  hi«  first  edition  "  Some  errors  heyond  the 
reach  of  crmta  also  resulted  from  the  want  of  proof  slieets.  But  of 
these  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here  the  woodcut,  tig.  58,  p.  4  46, 
which  was  introduced  with  the  title  of  one  now  correctly  given  on 
p.  449,  as  an  example  of  the  nonnal  Peruvian  dolichocephalic  skull.** 
Charles  II  is  said  to  liavc  said  to  a  lady  of  the  court  wlio^se  dress  was 
somewhat  dilapidated,  "  that  a  rent  is  better  than  a  dam  ;  a  rent  is  the 
accident  of  a  minute,  but  a  dam  is  premeditated  and  deliberate 
poverty."  Dr.  Wilson's  darned  craniology  is  certainly  worse  than  his 
former  slips.  The  reviewer  of  his  work  in  these  pages  (vol.  i,  p.  1 39) 
pointed  out  that  he  gave  a  hgure  which  he  considered  to  be  that  of  a 
well  proportioned  symmetrical  skull,  unaltered  by  any  artificial  appli- 
ances. This  skull  was  undoubtedly  artificiaUy  distorted ;  as  any  one 
but  Dr.  Wilson  might  see.  He  not  only  repeats  the  blunder  in  the 
present  edition ;  but  actually  makes  it  worse,  by  altering  the  title  of  . 
a  Peruvian  dolichocephalic  skull,  supposed  l^y  him  to  be  naturally 
dolichocephalic,  to  that  of  a  ''depressed  skulL"  If  he  had  stopped 
here,  we  might  have  considered  it  a  harmless  error,  in  which  the  feeble 
mind  of  the  writer  was  seen  struggli  ng  vaguely  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  blunder  which  he  had  committed,  witiiout  precisely  knowing  where 
the  blunder  was.  A  critic  might  at  least  have  given  him  credit  for 
good  intentions.  Tet  he  has  actually  intn>duoed  a  new  artificially 
compressed  skull  (his  woodcut  59  on  p.  449)  which  he  calls  a  ''Peru- 
vian dolichocephalic  skulL"  This  Skull  is  just  as  much  artificially  com- 
pressed as  the  other  one ;  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  parade  of  facts 

*  Prehistorir  M<ni;  Ri^scnrrhe.^i  into  the  Oriyoi  0/  Civilisation  i%the  (Kd  Otul 
tht  New  World.   By  Daniel  WilsoQ«  LL.D.   Second  Edition. 
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tdiieh  Mr.  ¥niB(m  adduooa,  the  homely  oompariaon  ie  applicable  to 
him  that  he  haa  gone  **  out  of  the  firying-pan  into  the  fire." 

The  Boope  of  the  work  prnfenea  to  deal  with  <*pie-historic  man*', 
yet  the  majority  of  inatanoea  are  invariably  taken  from  America.  If 
there  were  really  evidences  of  man  in  the  American  geological 
period ;  if  the  Natchea  man  and  the  New  Orleans  man  had  been 
actually  pre-hiatoric  individuals ;  if  the  proofs  on  which  Lund  sur- 
mised that  early  man  in  Brazil  inhabited  the  bone  caves  of  tliat 
country  with  the  extinct  animals,  were  before  ua;  we  Diight  then  with 
some  diow  of  plausibility  demand  for  pre-historio  man  in  America  an 
amount  of  attention  equal  to  that  which  is  bestowed  on  oar  anciaat 
human  remains  in  the  Old  \Vorl(l.  But  we  have  really  no  positive 
evidence  before  us  of  fossil  man  in  the  New  World.  And  when  we  travel 
towards  the  present  era,  less  and  less  grounds  are  afforded  to  us  whereon 
to  assert  even  the  antiquity  of  American  "  pre-historic"  civilisation. 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  buried  cities  of  Central  America,  have,  it  is 
true,  affi>rded  US  evidence  of  a  high  civilisation  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniah  conquerors.  But  the  proof  of  the  time  during  which  thia 
civilisation  prevailed  is  always  lacking.  The  sroncrations  of  kingij  on 
whom  so  many  imaginary  genealogies  have  been  founded,  are  as  nn- 
truatworthy  evidence  of  historical  fact  m  the  genotlo^es  of  the  Welsh 
w  the  Siamese.  We  fear  that  at  present  the  question  of  pre  historic 
man  in  America  must  rest  in  abeyance  until  some  one  gifted  with  the 
critical  historical  faculty — some  future  Niebuhr — arises  ;  and  then  it 
is  possible  that  science  may  be  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  which  now 
exists.  If  the  physical  evidence  of  the  descent  of  the  present  Ame- 
rican aborigines  from  a  stock  distinct  from  those  of  the  Old  Wt)rl(l  is 
investigated,  the  foUowinp:  is  the  rtrst  l)r()ad  result  A  Peruvian  skull 
resembles  a  Mexican  skull;  a  Mexican  skull  resembles  u  (  aliforuian 
skull;  a  Californian  resembles  a  British  Columbian  ;  many  British 
Cohnnbiuns  resenible  Es  jnimaux  (of  the  west  coast)  ;  and  from  the 
Kstjuimaiix  of  Bchrin;:;"s  Straits  to  the  Tfschuktchi  and  Koriaks,  the 
transition  is  easy.  AVe  are  then  jilunnred  into  the  8o-c*illed  "  Mongo- 
liiin  '  races,  at  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  Asia.  Although 
the  above  s^/rites  is  rouirhly  sketched,  we  may  challenge  the  most 
detailed  reference  to  crauiometiy  before  it  can  be  disproved.  The 
philological  evidence  is,  however,  of  course  apart  ;  this  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  is  as  nothing.  We  have  to  conLmitulate  him  on 
lieing  tin'  author  of  a  hir-j-e  work  which  has  run  through  two  editions, 
and  buccecdcd  in  teaciung  nothing  of  importiiuce  with  regard  to  its 
subject.  As  th»^  w'»rk  stands  before  us,  it  comprises  more  than  600 
pagcii,  which  nugiit  with  great  advantage  to  the  author's  reputatioTi, 
and  his  i-cadcrs'  patieuce^  have  been  compressed  into  100.    We  can 
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but  qaoto  the  last  sentenoe.  After  doing  nothing  of  reel  wofk  him- 
aelf  to  boIto  the  diffioalty  of  pie-hlstorio  man,  the  '*  Deu»  ex  maMnS*  is 
as  tiBual  invoked  to  pick  him  out  of  the  nmd  \  and  he  oonoludee :  *^  I 
▼enturo  to  hope  that  the  prooess  of  investigation  and  teasoniiig  here 
pursued  may  unravel  some  perplexities,  and  show  suoh  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  beginning  in  relation  to  man's  intellectual  progress,  as  to 
confirm  tiie  anticipation  that  ampler  knowledge  will  bring  with  it 
fresh  evidence  of  harmonj  between  the  diaolosuies  of  science  and  the 
dictates  of  revehition." 


THE  KHONDS  OF  ORISSA.* 


Majob  llfAOFHBRSON'sj  life,  written  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Mac- 
jfherson,  is  a  record  of  the  Iiighcst  interest  as  including  the  private 
life  of  a  man  of  great  ability  and  force  of  character,  the  history  of  his 
important  [wlitical  work  in  India,  and  the  account  of  his  well«<Lireoted 
efforts  to  raise  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  the  hill  tril)es  of  Orii^ 
For  the  objects  of  this  Journal,  however,  Major  Macphersou's  descrip- 
tions of  the  iKxlily  make,  mental  character,  history,  life,  and  habit« 
of  those  Orissa  Khonds  are  the  main  subjects  of  interest,  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  describing  tlic  leading  details  of  his  anthropo- 
logical dissertations,  which  nuik  among  the  fullest  and  most  remark- 
able contributions  ever  made  to  the  history  of  savage  life. 

The  Khonds,  who  were  among  the  primitive  nu;es  of  Orissa,  were  - 
driven  by  the  Hindus  to  the  forest  and  the  hill,  and  now  inhabit  the 
hilly  country  and  table  lands  <>f  the  Ghauts,  the  Khond  district  com- 
prising about  five  hundred  aquaie  miles.  The  extreme  unliealthincss 
of  their  mjilarious  cKmatc,  the  jjoisonoiis  oftoct  of  which  extends  even 
to  unseasoned  Hindus,  niid  is  sinijdy  deadly  to  Eui-opeans,  except  for 
a  few  weeks  in  tlie  year,  iiiis  had  the  etleet  of  keeping'  the  Khond 
civilisiition,  thou^di  within  a  short  journey  of  tlie  Hindu  civilisation 
of  the  plains,  in  an  isolated  stsite ;  and  it  has  thus,  to  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  retained  those  oriL^inal  characteristics  which,  under  cir- 
cuinsf  ;HKes  more  favourable  to  intercourse  and  admixture  with  bur- 
rounduig  mces  would  no  doubt  have  disappeared. 

"  The  Khonds  arc  fitted  by  })bysienl  constitution  to  undergo  the 
sevureat  exertions  and  to  endure  every  form  of  privation.  Their 

*  MemoriaU  of  Service  in  India.  From  the  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Major  Samuol  Charters  ^rafj)]iersc>n,  C.B.  Edited  by  his  brother,  William 
Macpherson.   London :  John  Murray.  1565. 
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height  is  of  aboQt  the  avenige  standard  of  Hindus  of  the  Peninsnla. 

Their  forms  ;ire  characterised  by  strength  and  symmetry.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  Hmhs  and  body  are  clean  and  boldly  de7el«»])ecl.  The  skin 
is  clear  and  glossy,  ita  colour  ran^'ing  from  a  light  V)anihoo  to  a  deep 
copj)cr  shade.  The  heel  is  in  a  line  with  the  bjick  of  tlie  leg,  the  foot 
is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  instep  not  highly 
ardied,  althou^  the  Khond,  nererthelefls,  has  eztraordinaiy  speed  of 
foot  The  forehead  is  full  and  expanded.  The  cheek  bones  are  liigh 
and  rather  prominent;  the  nose  is  seldom,  though  occasionally, 
arched,  and  is  crencrally  hroad  at  the  poitit ;  the  lips  are  full,  hut  not 
thick  ;  the  mouth  is  nither  large.  The  whole  physiognomy  is  gene- 
rally indicative  of  iutelligeuco  and  deturminatiun,  blended  with  good 
humour." 

The  Khond  villages  are  beautifully  situated,  and  often  consist  of 
one  slightly  curved  street  witih  a  gate  at  either  end.  The  pursuit  of 
agriculture  is  held  in  great  honour,  and  practised  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  energy  perhaps  nowhere  suipasaed  in  India;  and  the 
mountain  Khonds  are  extremely  rich  in  bullocks,  buflaloes,  goat«, 
swine,  and  poultry.  The  other  necessary  arts  of  life  are  performed 
for  them  by  pariah  or  Hindu  families  settled  among  them,  who  may 
be  divided  according  to  their  trades  into  the  panwa,  or  weaver  (who 
also  provides  the  human  victims);  the  lohara,  or  ironsmithj  the 
komaroo,  or  potter ;  the  gouro,  or  herdsman ;  and  the  soondi,  or  dis* 
tiller.  These  they  treat  with  kindness,  but  consider  as  an  inferior 
race.  Hospitality  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and  fugi* 
tives  are  received  and  protected — ^with  the  excejition  of  the  muriah, 
or  victim,  who  must  be  given  up.  If  a  man  can  make  his  way  into 
the  house  of  his  enemy,  even  if  his  life  has  been  forfeited,  he  cannot 
be  touched. 

Marriage  can  take  place  only  between  members  of  different  tribes, 
and  a  state  of  war  or  peace  makes  little  difference.  After  a  fight,  the 
women  of  each  tribe  visit  each  other,  and  condole  on  the  loss  of  their 
relatives.  The  custom  among  the  Khonds  is  for  boys  of  ten  or  twelve 
to  marry  girb  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  use  of  money  being  almost 
unknown,  the  fother  of  the  bridegroom  pays  to  the  fother  of  the 
bride  twenty  or  thirty  lives,  a  life  being  either  a  buffalo^  pig,  goat, 
sack  of  grain,  or  set  of  brass  pots,  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon 
beforehand,  and  then  the  marriage  is  at  once  solemnised.  The  fother 
and  friends  of  the  boy  carry  rice  and  liquor  in  procession  to  the  house 
of  the  bride,  the  priest  makes  a  libation  to  the  gods,  the  parents  of 
the  parties  join  hands;  and  then  all  partake  of  the  prepared  cheer. 
Afterwards  an  entertainment  takes  place  either  at  the  bride's  home 
or  some  convenient  place  near  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  with 
feasting,  dance,  and  song.  When  the  ni^t  is  far  spent,  the  uncles 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  raise  them  on  their  shoulders,  and,  join- 
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ing  in  the  dance,  th»  buxdens  are  suddenly  exc^^i^tiged,  and  the  uncle 
of  tho  youth  disappears  with  the  bride.  Then  the  Company  divides 
into  two  partiea,  the  friends  of  tho  bride  eudeavoaring  to  arrest  the 
others,  to  oover  her  flight,  and  all — men,  women,  and  childrai— 
join  in  the  mock  tight.  The  priest  attends  the  newly -married  couple 
home,  rehearsing  a  charm  whenever  they  cross  a  brook.  If  the 
husband  is  a  boy,  tliey  live  together  in  his  father's  house,  the  wife 
aiding  his  mother  in  her  domestic  labours  till  he  is  old  enough  to 
have  a  house  of  his  own.  When  a  child  is  bom,  they  determine  the 
best  name  for  it  by  the  priest  dropping  grains  of  rice  into  a  cup  of 
water,  naminjc^  with  each  grain  a  deceased  ancestor.  From  the  move- 
ments of  the  grain  and  ohbcrvations  on  tiic  child,  he  determiuos 
wliich  of  Ilia  ancestors  liave  reappeared  in  him,  and  names  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  the  death  of  the  patriarch  of  a  district,  gongs  and  drums  are 
beaten,  the  body  is  placed  on  a  funeral  pile  which  is  set  on  fire, 
while  tlie  family  and  people  of  the  hamlet  perform  a  dance  roMnd  a 
high  flag-staff  set  up  close  bv,  and  surronndoJ  with  the  |itrsunal 
effect.s,  clothes,  arms,  di'inking  vessels,  etc.,  of  the  (io(M-fispd  chief. 
The  (lance  is  continued  at  iutervuls  until  the  tenth  day.  tlii  ])roperty 
is  (liistril)iued  among  the  different  abbuyas  or  chief  people  in  the 
tribes,  and  an  assembly  is  held  to  acknowledge  the  heir  of  the  late 
patriarch. 

The  religious  system  of  the  KhoiuU  is  descrihetl  at  great  length,  lus 
it  was  with  practices  arising  out  of  it,  that  Major  Macpherson  was 
chiefly  concerned — the  putting  down  of  human  sacrifice,  and  of 
female  infanticide.  They  believe  in  one  S\ij)renie  Being,  Boora 
Pennu,  or  the  (Jod  of  light,  the  s(»urce  of  good,  creator  of  the  mii- 
verse,  of  the  inferior  gods,  and  of  man.  Boora  Pennu  in  the  be- 
ginning created  for  himself  a  consoi  t,  T;iri  Pennu,  ur  the  earth  god- 
dess, who,  jealous  of  the  creation  of  man,  relx)lled  against  iiini,  and 
became  the  source  of  evil.  T'j)  to  tliis  point  the  Khonds  hold  the 
same  general  belief,  but  from  it  they  divide  into  two  sect.s  :  that  of 
Boora,  believing  that  he  was  triumphant  in  the.contest  ;  that  of  Tari, 
holding  that  she  i-cmained  imconquered,  and  still  maintiuns  tho 
struggle.  The  sect  of  Tari-Pennu  are  those  who  offer  human  sacri- 
fices; the  sect  of  Boora-Pennu  practise  female  infanticide.  The 
Khonds  believe  that  men  are  endowed  with  foiu*  souls :  first,  one  that 
may  return  to  Boora  after  death ;  second,  one  that  belongs  to  some 
tribe,  and  ia  teborn  in  it ;  third,  one  that  endures  the  suffering  for 
the  pimishment  of  sin,  performs  transmigrations,  and  sometimes 
temporarily  leaves  the  body,  leaving  it  weakened,  langind,  and  sleepy 
— ^this  18  the  soul  which,  if  a  man  becomes  a  tiger,  animates  tiie 
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bfittial  form;  the  fourth  soul  dies  on  the  diasoltttkm  of  the  body. 
Among  the  infoiior  goda  is  Dinga  Penini,  the  judge  of  the  dead.  He 
lendes  in  a  gnat  rook,  or  mountain,  caDed  the  Leaping  Hock,  per- 
feetljr  smooth  and  exceedingly  slippery,  with  a  bleak  unfkthomable 
river  flowing  round  it.  To  it  the  souls  of  men  speed  straight  after 
death,  and  have  to  made  desperate  leaps  to  secure  a  footing  on  its 
surfoce  j  fiuling  to  do  this,  they  break  limbs  or  knook  out  eyes,  and 
these  deformities  are  generally  communicated  to  the  next  bodies  they 
animate.  Meantime  Binga  sits  upon  the  rock,  casting  up  each  man's 
account  of  good  or  evil,  and  awarding  their  sentences. 

The  worshippers  of  Boora-Penuu,  while  holding  in  abhorrence  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  carry  that  of  female  infimticide  eo  far 
that  in  a  village  of  a  hundred  houses  there  is  often  no  female  child 
to  be  seem.  This  proctioe  seems  partly  attributable  to  the  difficulties 
that  arise  from  the  custom  of  marriage  only  taking  place  between 
different  tribes.  The  influence  and  privileges  of  women  are  very 
great  among  the  Ehonds,  and  many  difficulties  and  quairels  are 
caused  by  the  marriage  arrangements;  and  by  the  death  of  the 
female  in&nts,  say  the  Khonds,  "the  lives  of  men  without  number 
are  saved,  and  we  live  in  compaiative  peace.'*  They  believe  that 
they  have  the  sanction  of  the  gods  for  their  practice,  killing  female 
infiints,  Boora  having  repented  of  the  creation  of  the  first  feminine 
being,  and  given  them  permission  to  bring  up  only  as  many  females 
as  they  should  find  consistent  with  the  good  of  society,  lliey  hold, 
also,  that  the  more  female  souls  they  remove  firom  the  earth,  the  more 
chance  there  is  of  getting  new  male  souls  in  their  place. 

In  the  worship  paid  to  Tari-Pennu,  the  earth  goddess,  the  chief 
rite  is  human  sacrifice.  Such  sacrifices  are  celebrated  publicly  at 
fixed  periods,  and  are  so  timed  that  each  head  of  a  family  can  have  a 
share  of  flesh  for  his  fields  about  the  time  when  his  chief  crop  is  laid 
down.  Besides  thene  regular  festivals,  they  offer  extra  sacrifices  on 
special  occasions,  if  the  crops  diould  threaten  to  fail,  or  many  deaths 
occur  from  disease  or  tigers,  etc.  In  case  of  family  misfortunes  a 
private  sacrifice  is  made.  The  victims,  or  meriahs,  who  are  almost 
always  procured  from  other  tribes,  may  be  of  any  mcc  or  age,  and  of 
either  sex,  but  they  are  only  acceptable  to  Tari  if  they  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Khonds,  or  are  bom  victims,  that  is,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  victim  Others,  or  have  been  devoted  to  the  gods  by  their 
parents.  They  are  generally  supplied  to  the  Khonds  by  the  races  of 
Panwas  and  Gahingaa,  who  either  purchase  or  kidnap  them  in  the 
low  lands,  and  bring  them  blindfolded  to  the  village,  where  they  are 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  mullicko,  or  chief.  The  meriah,  or  victim, 
is  regarded  through  life  as  a  consecrated  being,  and  if  a  child  is  often 
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permitted  to  attain  to  years  of  maturity,  haa  a  wife  given  to  him, 
and  brings  up  a  family  of  viotim  ohildrai,  who,  though  liuhle  to  he 
■acrifioed  at  any  time,  sometimes  escape  their  &te.  The  victims 
are  treated  with  great  affection  and  deference,  and  are  considered  as 
Buporior  beings,  wliotje  privilege  it  is  to  give  up  their  hves  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  who  will  be  beatified  immediately  after  death.^ 

"The  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  Is  li<  Id  as  a  public  festival,  which 
loBts  {ibont  three  days,  and  h  attended  by  a  l:u-;^e  concoui-se  of 
j)eoplc5.  After  many  prelimiuaiy  observances,  prayei*s  to  Tari,  pro 
cesiiions,  music,  dancing,  and  feasting,  the  victim,  who  is  bound  to  a 
post  in  the  sacred  meriah  grove,  is  on  the  the  third  morning  re- 
medied with  a  little  milk  and  palm  sago^  and  veleosed  from  his 
bonds,  though  closelj  watohed^  and  generally  stupified  with  opiiira. 
A  series  of  invocations,  legends,  and  (H;ilogue8  ore  then  gone  tliron-rh, 
the  parts  of  the  victim,  the  chief,  and  the  priest  being  sustiiiiK'd  in  a 
senii-dnuiiatic  way  by  the  best  uctors  to  be  found.  After  an  invoca- 
tion to  Tori-Pennu,  and  an  account  of  tlie  institution  of  human 
aaorifiGe,  the  priest  thus  continues:  'We  obeyed  the  goddess,  and 
assembled  the  people.  Then  the  victim  child  wept,  and  revOed,  and 
uttered  curses.  All  the  people  rejoiced  except  those  with  whom  the 
cliild  had  dwelt,  and  the  janni  (priest).  They  were  overwhelmed 
witli  grief  ....  The  earth -goddesa  came  apiin  :ind  said,  *Awny  with 
this  grief.  Your  answer  is  this:  when  tlie  victim  sliall  weep,  say  to 
him.  Blame  not  us,  blame  your  parents  who  sold  you.  What  fault 
is  oursf  The  earth-goddess  demands  a  sacrifice.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  world.  The  tiger  begins  to  roge,  the  snake  to  poison,  fevers  and 
every  pain  afflict  the  people — shall  you  alone  be  exempt  from  evil  i 
When  you  f^hfiW  have  given  repose  to  the  world,  you  will  become  a 
god  bv  the  will  of  the  gods.'  Then  the  victim  answers:  *Have  you 
no  enemies,  no  vile  and  useless  child,  no  debtor  to  another  tribe  who 
compels  you  for  his  debts  to  sell  your  lands:  no  coward,  who  in 
time  of  battle  skulks  with  another  tribe  I  Have  you  none  of  these 
to  seek  out  and  sacrifice)*  The  Janni  replies :  'We  have  acted  upon 
quite  different  views.  We  did  not  kidnap  you  on  the  road,  nor  while 
gathering  sticks  in  the  jungle,  nor  when  at  play.  The  bouIs  of  those 
whom  you  would  have  us  sacrifice  can  never  beconie  ;^M>ds.  They 
arc  only  fit  to  perish  by  epilepsy,  falling  in  the  lire,  or  by  ulcers,  or 
other  dread  dlfleasea.  Such  saiorifices  would  be  of  no  avaiL  To 
obtain  you  we  cleared  the  hill  and  the  jungle,  fearless  of  the  tiger 
and  the  snake.  We  stinted  oiu«elvea  to  fill  your  parent  s,  and  gave 
them  our  brass  vessels ;  and  they  gave  you  to  us  as  £reely  as  one 
gives  light  from  a  fire  !    Blame  them  !    Blame  them 

"Then  the  Victim  protests:  'And  diil  I  share  ihv  price  whicli  my 
pu-ents  received  ?  Did  I  agree  to  the  sale  I .  .  .  .  You,  O  luy  father, 
and  you, — and  you, — and  you, — 0  my  fathers  I  do  not  destroy  me  V 

«  The  muUicko,  or  chief  of  the  village  where  the  victim  waa  kept, 
now  says :  *This  usage  is  delivered  down  to  us  from  the  first  people 
of  the  first  time.  They  practised  it.  The  people  of  the  middle  time 
omitted  it  The  earth  became  soft.  An  order  re-established  the  rite. 
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0  cliiid !  we  must  destroy  you.  Forgive  us.  You  will  beisouic  a 
god  I' 

**  The  Victim :  *0f  this  your  intentioii  I  know  nothing ;  I  thought 

1  was  to  pa88  my  life  with  you.  I  aaaisted  to  build  houses,  and  to 
clear  fields  for  my  children.  Sec  !  there  fire  the  piilm  trees  I  planted, 
there  is  the  nohwa-tree  1  planted — there  is  the  public  buildiug  on 

which  I  laboured — its  p;ilin«rB  still  wliite  iu  your  sight  Let 

the  whole  burden  ui  uiy  soul's  giief,  as  1  remember  the  past,  lie 
upon  you.' 

The  Chief:  'Yon  are  about  to  become  a  god.   We  shall  profit  by 

your  fate.   We  cannot  aigue  with  you  Do  you  not  recollect 

the  day  on  which  we  cut  your  hair,  <levotin«>'  yon  to  sficrifieel  and 
do  you  not  rcct>Ileot  that  when  many  were  sick,  und  the  janni  brought 
the  divinin-^  sickle,  he  declared,  "The  earth  demands  a  victim"?' 

**  The  Victim  :  '  It  is  true  I  did  obser\'e  somethmg  of  this ;  but  your 
aged  mothers,  your  wives,  and  your  beautifiil  children,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  assured  me  that  you  were  humane,  and  would  never  hill 
one  BO  nseful  and  beautiful  as  I.' .  .  . 

"  The  Cliief :  '  Yonr  parents,  foi^rcttinfj:  yonr  beauty,  for^a^ttin^:  the 
plciiaure  of  cherishiug  you,  turned  their  hearts  to  my  cattle,  and  my 
bniss  vessels,  and  gave  you  away.  Upbraid  tliem!  Heap  impreui- 
tions  upon  them.  We  will  ciu^e  them  with  you,  imprecating  upou 
them — ^that  all  their  children  may  be  similarly  sacrificed — that  they 
may  lose,  within  the  year,  the  price  for  which  they  sold  you — that 
they  may  have  a  miserable  and  forlorn  old  age,  lingering  childless  and 
unfed — that  when  they  die  in  their  empty  house,  there  may  be  no 
one  to  inform  the  viiia;^e  for  ten  days,  so  tliat,  when  they  are  carried 
out  to  be  burned,  all  shall  hold  their  nostrils — that  their  own  souls 
may  afterwards  animate  victims  given  to  hard-hearted  men,  who  will 
not  even  answer  theii:  death-plaints  oonsdiugly.  Curse  them  thtis, 
and  V  (  w'lW  curse  them  with  you,* ,  • . 

"The  Victim:  *My  curse  be  ujion  the  man  who,  while  he  did  not 
share  in  my  price,  is  first  at  my  death.  L<'t  the  world  be  ever  upon 
one  side  while  he  ia  ou  the  otiier.  ...  I  call  upon  all — upou  those 
who  bought  me,  on  those  whose  food  I  have  eaten,  on  those  who  are 
strangers  here,  on  all  who  will  now  share  my  flesh — ^let  all  curse  the 
Janni  to  the  gixls  1' . . . 

The  Janni :  '  Dying  creature,  do  you  contend  with  me  1  I  shall 
not  allow  you  a  place  among  the  gods.* 

"  The  Victim :  *  In  dyiuL',  T  shall  V)ecome  a  god ;  then  will  you 
know  whom  you  serve.    Now  do  your  will  on  mo.* 

"  The  victim  is  then  sacrificed,  aud  hits  tiesh  stripped  off  and  divided 
into  portions  for  the  different  villages,  which  are  carried  home 
wrapped  in  thcf  leaves  of  the  googlut-tree.  Arrived  at  the  village, 
the  portion  is  divided  in  two,  and  one  half  buried  in  the  ground  ;  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  heads  of  houses,  each  of  whom  takes  his 
morsel  aud  buncs  it  iu  his  fields^  placing  it  in  the  earth  behind  his 
back  without  looking." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  Khonda 
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By  Steady  penerenmoe  in  his  purpose,  Major  Macphenoii  was  at 
length  able  to  put  a  stop  to  both  human  sacrifioe  and  female  inflmti* 
eide ;  though  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  were  much  inorassed  bj 
the  want  of  pro|)er  support  from  the  Indian  government.  Whether 
they  are  still  discontinued,  or  whether  after  his  departure  the  Khonds 
went  back  to  their  old  habits,  we  are  unable  to  say.  For  fttUer 
aooounts  of  this  remarkable  race,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itsel£ 
This  slight  sketch  will  at  least  serve  to  show  the  immense  value  of 
the  contribution  which  Maopherson  made  to  the  Htstoiy  of  Man  by 
the  investigations  which  he  carried  on  with  such  perseverance  and 
eneigy,  and  for  which  he  had  to  pay  so  dearly  in  bodily  suffering  and 
in  offioaal  ill-treatment 


ROMAN  INTERCOURSE  WITH  IREIAND. 


In  the  May  number  of  this  Review^  we  published  a  short  article  on 
Roman  Intercourse  with  Ireland,  in  allusion  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  before  the  British  Association  at  Binnin^ani  in 
1860.  Mr.  Wright  has  since  honoured  our  short  remarks  by  a  special 
paper,  whidi  he  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society.  It,  therefoie, 
now  becomes  our  duty  to  offer  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  this 
communication. 

The  historical  instances  of  the  Roman  arms  penetrating  without 
conquering  a  oountiy,  aro  m  xoi-y  few  and  far  liotween,  that  we  haye 
erred  in  considcriDg  Mr.  Wright  meant  that  the  Romans  had  subju- 
gated Ireland,  and  established  themselves  in  that  countiy.  This,  it 
now  appears  from  his  hite  paper,  was  very  far  from  his  thoughts. 
Though  he  still  liolds  that  it  "  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Ho- 
mans  did  invade,  and,  in  their  view  of  the  case,  subdue  Ireland." 
Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  Romans  used  to  take  a  veiy  practical  view  of 
such  cases*  We  would  be  very  sorry  to  descend  to  any  mere  wcfd- 
quibbling  on  this  important  historical  question,  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  the  Romans  made  much  distinction  between  the  words  subdue 
and  snbjugjite.  Though  Livy  tells  ns  that  the  words  Vrr  inrfi^t  were 
first  used  by  Brennus,  the  Gaul,  when  he  threatened  extenniiiution  to 
the  Roman  people,  the  latter  veiy  so<m  acquired  them,  and  used  them 
whenever  they  wished  to  express  the  particular  relations  eiisting  be- 
tween a  conquering  and  a  subdued  people,  *^  in  their  view  of  the  case.*' 

To  acquire  accimite  ideas  of  ancient  knowledge,  we  must  in  all 
cases  throw  aside  our  own  altogether,  and  we  must  try  to  think  as 
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thcv  thought,  with  the  little  knowledge  they  possessed ;  we  must  drop 
a  veil  over  our  eyes,  and  endeavour  to  look  upon  matters  exactly  as 
they  saw  them  with  their  own  lights.  Steabo  was  the  most  disthi* 
guLahed  geographer  of  antiquity ;  be  vas  jnet  dead  when  JuTenal 
wrote,  and  there  can  be  HtUe  doubt  that  bis  geography  had  been 
consulted  by  the  poet  Bat»  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Casau- 
bon,  Strabo's  geography  of  Great  Britain  aad^  Ireland  is  inaocn- 
rate,  inconsistent^  and  self-contradictoiy.  Among  other  errors,  he 
actiMlly  states  that  Ireland  is  situated  due  north  of  Britain.  Tacitus, 
however,  lived  in  Juvenal's  time,  and  it  is  from  his  writinge  that  the 
satirist  has  obtained  the  principal  part  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
cf  our  countiy  which  he  dispUirys.  We  are  again  forced  to  re-quote 
his  often  quoted  words. 

**  Arma  qaidem  ultra 
littova  JavenuB  pmnovimna*  et  modo  ci^tas 
Oreadaa,  ao  minima  eoatentOB  noete  Britannoe." 

From  the  above,  we  olearfy  see  that  the  Romans  had  carried  th^ 
arms  over  or  beyond  the  shores  of  Ireland,  not  into  the  interior  of 
Ireland,  for  then  one  shore  would  have  sufficed,  and  we  would  have 
had  the  singular  litius;  but  Juvenal,  to  render  his  meaning  plainer  to 
us,  has  actually  used  the  plural  lUtcra,  And,  as  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  Roman  fleet  had  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  captured 
the  Orkneys,  and  seen  Thule,  we  think  Juvenal  was  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  they  had  carried  their  arms  beyond  Ireland.  But  observe, 
however,  thon^  he  applies  the  word  eapta*  to  Oreadiu,  he  very  pro- 
perly abstains  from  applying  such  an  expression  to  Ireland.  Indeed, 
we  consider  and  quote  tiie  words  of  Juvenal  as  a  distinct  proof  that 
the  Romans  neither  subdued  nor  subjugated,  whatever  the  difference 
may  be  between  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  any  part  of  Ireland. 

Let  us,  however,  take  the  exact  words  of  Tacitus ;  he  says : — 
Hano  cram  novissimi  maris  tune  primum  Bomana  classis  circnm- 
vecta,  insnlam  ease  Britanniam  affirmavit,  ac  simul  incognitas  ad  id 
tempus  insulas,  quas  Oroadas  vocant,  invenit  domuitque.  Dispecta 
est  et  Thule  quadamtenus  nix  et  hyems  appetebat*' 

Now  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  ancient  dispute  as  to  where  Thule 
veally  was.  The  ancient  poets  had  heard  of  it,  and  made  their  own 
use  of  the  place  to  adorn  their  verses,  and  unwittin^y  to  pussle  mo- 
dem oommentatoTB.  Pliny's  description  of  Thule,  curiously  enough, 
tallies  with  both  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  Pliny  says,  the  most  remote 
of  all  the  islands  is  Thule,  which  is  six  days  sail  from  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain, in  which  there  is  no  night  at  the  summer  solstice,  while  the  sun  is 
passing  throu^  the  sign  of  Cancer.  Here  we  have  the  mktimaixmten- 
ioi  node  BriiannM,  or  at  least  the  allusion  upon  which  Juvenal  wrote 
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ihe  pbraae.  TAcitus  says  that  Thnle  laid  oonceakd  in  the  gjftom  of 
winter  and  the  depth  of  eternal  snowa;  wlule  Pliny  saja,  it  is  but 
one  day's  sail  from  the  Frocen  Ooeaa  Those  descriptions  point  most 
unmlBtakably  to  leeland;  and  when  the  Homan  fleet  was  in  sight  of 
that  island,  they  had  oertainly  oarried  their  arms  fiir  beyond  the 
shores  of  Ireland. 

As  reganis  the  aigiunent  about  Boman  roads,  we  do  not  think  it 
worthy  of  the  slightest  notioe.  The  roads  led  to  Legoutiiuu,  from 
whence  the  Romans  took  shipping  for  Man  or  Anglesea,  in  both  of 
which  places  they  had  mines.  No  doubt  there  was  an  important  sta> 
tion  at  Holyhead ;  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  watehen 
could  see  an  immense  distance,  northward,  southward,  and  westward. 
From  thence  might  the  Irish  pirates  first  be  descried,  making  either 
for  the  Dee  or  the  Serem ;  and  by  a  telegraphic  airangement  of  bea- 
eons,  or  otherwise^  notices  of  danger  might  be  at  once  conveyed  to 
Deya  or  Sabrinam. 

There  is  no  comparison  whatever  between  Ceesai^s  short  stay  in 
Euglaud,  and  a  Roman  settlement  in  Ireland,  loBting  "during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Boman  power  in  Britain."  The  two  cases  are 
utterly  dissimilar.  But  there  in  still  a  place  on  the  Thames,  named 
Oowey  Stakes,  and  there  are  nothing  but  a  few  Roman  corns  found  in 
Ireland.  That  Julius  Caesar  twice  invaded  Britain  is  a  well  known 
Iiiijiorioal  fact.  Stakes,  to  aid  or  impedo  his  crossing  oyer  the  river 
Thames,  do  tint  enter  into  the  category  of  forts,  roads,  or  earthworks, 
but  still  they  mark  the  presence  of  Caesar  and  his  legions.  We  have 
read  newspaper  accounts  <^  some  of  the  stakes  having  existed  as  late 
as  the  last  century ;  and  we  have  a  tobacco-stopper  said  to  have  been 
made  out  of  a  piece  of  one  of  them.  We  may  be  excused  for  remind- 
ing Mr.  Wright  that  they  were  seen  and  deaoribed  by  the  Venerable 
Bede  in  the  following  words. 

**  Quarum  vestigia  sudium  ibidem  usque  hodie  visimtur,  et  videtur 
ins^Kstantibus  quod  singulte  earum  admodum  humani  fcmoris  grossie 
et  circumfu8»  plumbo  immobiliter  hiereant  in  profundum  fluminis 
infix®." 

So  we  find  it  written  by  Bede,  in  the  first  book  of  his  EccleMostical 
Ilistori/.  The  Btory  is  merely  traditional ;  still,  however,  existing 
among  the  boatmen  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  still  talked  of  even  in 
the  very  public-houses  about  I^leham  and  Chertsey  ;  the  spot  is  still 
named  Cowcy  Stakes,  nevertheless  the  tradition  has  the  very  re- 
spectable aiuliDiity  of  Rede,  who  du'<]  in  the  eighth  century,  not  so 
very  long  after  Caesar  had  crossed  tiie  vixcr. 

The  Roman  medicine  stanij)  was  fonnd  in  the  eonnty  of  Tipperan-. 
The  wandering  vendor  of  medicines  might  have  stamped  his  coUyrium 
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asi  he  Diado  it  in  tho  xviltls  c^f  Ircliiii<l.  And  ho  cannot  he  accused  of 
bad  judgment  when  he  carried  medicines  to  cure  hurta  of  the  eyes  to 
the  county  of  Ti]>|H  r:iry. 

With  respect  to  the  Hom;in  (  ins  found  in  Irehind,  wc  are  indeed 
greatly  surprised  to  tind  an  eiuuit  nt  archoiolo^^ist  like  Mr.  Wright 
Kpcakini^  of  an  urn  containing  1,937  coins,  together  with  311  ounces 
of  silvtir,  composed  of  a  largo  number  of  weighty  ingots  and  orna- 
mental pieces,  supposed  to  have  been  used  on  armour  for  horses,  and 
several  battle  axes  marked  with  lloman  diameters.  A  more  detjiilcd 
and  aocurate  account  of  this  diioover^'  is  given  in  the  UUUr  Journal 
of  Avduxdogy^  tho  true  number  of  the  ooina  being  1506.  We  really 
wish  Mr.  Wright  had  road  this  more  detaOed  and  aocnrate  acoount^ 
though  we  thank  him  for  in^rodwuug  ua  to  an  exoeediogly  interesting 
and  yaloable  work.  The  aooount  appean  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Rev.  John  Soot  Porter,  an  eminent  antiquaiy  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  the  coins  have  been  deecribed  by  Mr.  Garruthers,  an 
t\^ually  eminent  numiamatlst  Of  course  there  was  no  urn;  the 
"disoonreiy**  was  found  below  the  Bnr&oe^  in  the  centre  of  an  open 
field,  and  from  the  cloaeneaa  in  which  the  coins  and  silver  were 
pecked  t(^gether,  it  was  probable  that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  bag 
or  box,  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  completely  disappeared. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  most  inexperienced  eye  could  possibly 
imagine  to  **have  been  used  on  armour  for  horses,"  or  for  battle 
axea,-  There  were  no  other  metal  but  silver  amongst  the  **find.'* 
The  coins  were  all  small,  scarcely  any  being  so  huge  as  a  modem 
sixpence;  they  were  not  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  being 
nearly  all  dipped,  defiiced,  and  otherwise  injured.  Mr.  Wright  tells 
us  accurately,  that  they  were  all  of  the  lower  empire,  the  list  be- 
ginning with  Constantius  II,  and  ending  with  Gonstantine  III ;  and 
yet  Mr*  Wri^t  attempts  to  bolster  up  his  erroneous  reading  of  a 
short  passage  in  Juvenal,  by  coins  that  had  not  been  struck  till  long 
after  the  Roman  poet  had  departed  for  the  gloomy  regions  of  HadeSt 
Here  is  what  Mr.  J.  S.  Porter  says  of  this  **find:"— 

"  There  was  not  a  coin,  or  article  of  gold  or  bronae,  nor  a  specimen 
of  jewellery  in  the  whole  collection.  This  fact  may  assist  in  determin' 
ing  the  purpose  for  which  the  whole  had  been  gathered  together.  It 

was  not  a  merchant's  money -]>ox,  nor  the  hoard  of  a  miser,  nor  tho 
l»ooty  of  a  robber,  nor  tho  spoik  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  treasury  <»f'  a 


a  doubt,  have  contained  some  gold  or  brass,  or  both,  and,  beyond  a 
doubt,  some  article  of  plato  in  a  perfect  state ;  whereas  it  does  not 
contain  (with  the  exception  of  a  jKirtion  of  the  coins)  one  unmutilated 

piece  of  wrought  silver ;  all  are  bent,  broken,  and  for  every  useful 
purpose  destroy  I']  :  und  nino-tenths  of  the  whole  consist  of  Imnps,  or 
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nulc  ciistinirs,  which,  ftt  the  time  thny  were  made,  could  have  had  no 
value  at  all,  except  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  metal.  The  only  use 
to  which  such  a  heap  could  be  applied  would  bo  as  old  silver^  in- 
tended to  supply  material  to  a  nlTenmiith  for  the  exercise  of  his  art 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  hoard  had  l)een  originally  collected  for 
this  use  ;  how  or  why  it  came  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  it  is  im])os- 
sible  now  to  say  witli  ct  rtaiiity.  It  may  have  been  dej>o8ited  there 
by  its  owner  for  Kiifct  v  in  tronblosome  times,  or  it  may  havelicen  stolen 
from  hun  and  buried  by  the  robl>er  for  the  purpose  of  conccalmeut. 
But  however  it  come  there,  its  contents  prove  to  my  mind  oonvino- 
inglj  that  the  €trt  of  manuf<tdurinff  silver  wu  jmutued,  and  perhaps 
exiauMy  praeHtedf  in  Irttand^  <U  the  Hme  of  it$  inknmaiUm," 

With  respeot  to  a  Boman  interment,  with  a  Bomaa  ooin,  having 
been  jfoond  hi  the  townland  of  Lou^^hey,  near  Donagfaadee,  oounty  of 
Down,  we  shall  just  quote  a  passa^  {rem  the  Uhteri  Journal  of 
ArehoBoloffllf  written  by  Mr.  William  Pinkerton,  and  published  in  toL 

V,  p.  36 : 

"  That  many  of  the  PaaiiiiutHlh  itiHh  visited  Ireland  is  more  than 
simply  ]3robable;  that  some  remained  and  died  in  this  island  is 
equally  so;  but  the  few  scattered  Romans  who  may  have  died  in 
Ireland  were  strangers  in  a  stnin^re  land,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
in  this  country  (Ireland)  the  distinctive  Il43man  sepulchre,  authenti- 
cated by  the  many  well  known  jirdfifs  afTonlcii  by  the  niannfacturc'? 
and  peculiar  burial  cu»tunis  i»f  tliut  people.  This  brings  mc  back  to 
lay  sUirting-i>oint,  the  communication  of  Mr.  Camithci's,  and  I  re- 
gret to  say,  with  aU  due  deference  to  that  gentleman,  that,  though  I 
agree  with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  I  cannot  go  all  the  way  with  him. 
I  can  see  no  improbability  whatever  in  the  sasuraption  that  a  Roman 
*had  been  voyaj^ni^  i>ast  the  C»>unty  Down,  and  liad  dlt  d  c  ither  un- 
cx|i<'rf<  (lly  on  Ixiard  or  in  a  fit  of  illness,  after  having  been  remorod 
on  shore.'  But  the  very  act  of  bringinfi;  the  Inxly  on  shore,  either 
alive  or  dead,  imder  the  above  conditions,  would  imply  that  the 
deceased  was  a  person  of  rank  or  distinction ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  in  such  cases  it  was  the  Roman  custom  to  bum  the  body  on  the 
nearest  convenient  spot,  and  to  carry  away  the  ashes  to  be  intened 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  accompaniments  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  or  Britain,  near  the  remains  of  the  deceased's  kindred.  Ik^sides, 
there  was  notliing  distinctively  Roman  in  the  remains  found  near 
Donaghadee — ^nothing  but  what  has  been  found  in  Celtic  as  well  as 
Saxon  sepulchres.  In  short,  though  a  Ronun  might  have  been 
buried  at  the  place,  and  m  the  manner  aUeged,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  siip{)ort  such  an  assumption — one^  in  my  opinion,  too 
lightly  hasarded." 

Mr.  Wright  also  alludes  to  Roman  coins  having  been  found  In  a 
Roman  cemetery  near  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Though  we 
have  resided  at  Bmy,  we  are  totally  ignonmt  of  the  circumstance, 
and  a  reference  to  the  Proeeedinge  of  the  Jtojfal  Iritk  Academy^  voL  iii. 
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p.  18G,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright,  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
inform  us  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  the  oonclusion  of  his  paper,  draws  from  those  few 
V  coins  the  following  startling  inference.  He  sajs  that  "the  coins 
themselTet  show  that  tbis  eettkment  of  the  Bomaiui  in  the  north-east 
of  Ireland,  of  whatever  character  it  may  hare  been,  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Boman  power  tn  Britain."  The  settlement  is 
quite  gratnitousy  but  we  shall  let  the  word  pass ;  the  remains^  then, 
of  the  Bonums  in  Irebnd  are  but  a  few  ooins  that  may  have  been 
canied  thither  by  any  one^  while  one  would  imagine  that  the 
Bomans  in  Britain  amused  themselyes  by  scattering  their  ooins  broad- 
east  over  the  land.  It  is  not  twenty  years  since  we  visited  Oari* 
ononum  in  Suffolk,  and  we  picked  up  a  handlul  of  ooins  when  walk- 
ing over  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  field  at  the 
time  was  foil  of  persons  gleaning  wheat  and  gathering  ooins. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  our  regret  at  being  engaged  in  a 
dtscustion  with  Mr.  Wri^t  on  Boman  antiquities  in  these  islands. 
He,  of  an  men,  who  has  been  our  mentor  and  our  teacher  upon 
arduedegioal  matters,  who  knows  as  much,  and  has  probably  done 
as  much  to  elucidate  and  make  popular  our  Boman  antiquities  as  any 
man  in  lgngUt*<1  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  he  has  not  devoted 
hie  eztraordinaiy  talents  to  the  new  fields  of  scientific  inquiry,  bdbre 
be  so  boldly  stated  his  opinions  on  bronze  and  iron  weapons.  At 
Haaktatt  in  Austria,  one  thousand  tombs  of  the  ancient  miners  of 
salt,  have  lately  been  opened  by  M.  Kamaaner,  the  director  of  the 
muics.  They,  unmistakeably,  show  a  date  previous  to  that  of  Philip 
II,  King  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They  mf\y  and 
do  date  irom  the  tenth  to  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  transitional  pwiod,  when  bronze  tools  and  urns  were  slowly 
dying  out  before  the  use  of  iron.  The  arms  of  iron  found  at  Hall- 
sfcatt  are  actually  copied  from  their  predecessors  in  bronae,  and  there 
the  short,  sharp,  two-edged,  leaf-shaped  sword  first  appears  in  an 
iron  Ibrm.  Bronie  paalwtahs  fiiced  with  iron  edges  have  been  found, 
and,  generally  speaking,  there  are  more  iron  than  bronze  celts  in  the 
collection  rescued  from  their  burial  of  centuries.  Daily,  hourly,  we 
may  say,  discoTerics  of  the  greatest  vahie  rii-c  being  made  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Do  what  wo  may,  wc  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  vast  vistas  of  antiquity  opening  to  iis  on  almo.st  every  side.  Let 
ns  follow  the  patlis  thus  exposed  to  our  view,  with  sure  ;ind  steady 
stops ;  to  us  is  left  the  honour  of  exploring  them,  and  let  us  do  our 
work  well  and  worthy  of  the  groat  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
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M.  BoMTi  after  Tefenrmg  to  what  he  had  stated  ataprerioiuimeetiiig, 
naincly  that  he  oonaidered  the  Celts  to  have  heen  a  brown,  and  the 
Kimris  a  light  coloured  race,  would  eonHne  himself  for  the  pfesent  to 
replying  to  certain  assertions  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  And 
fint  he  oonaidered  the  pretended  biachycephaly  of  the  so-oalled  pre- 
Celtio  iHoe  as  unproved.  He  would  admit  they  were  a  brown  race,  as 
eyeiything  indicates  their  having  been  ai  the  Iberian  stock,  but  nothing 
shews  that  they  have  been  exduaiTely  btmchycephalie,  there  being  no 
proof  that  the  Iberians  were  exdusivdy  bndiyoq>halic. . « .  Neither 
must  we  because  Dr.  Thumam  found  in  Eng^d  brachyoephalio  crania 
in  monuments  of  the  bronze-age  apply  hie  discovery  to  QauL  He  had 
never  put  much  fiuth  in  absolute  propositions  in  systems  in  fiict,  hence 
he  had  already,  before  M.  Broca  communicated  to  the  society  the  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Thumam,  regarded  the  conclusions  of  M.  Retaus  and  his 
disciples  as  very  hypothetical  He  would  now  come  to  another  point. 
The  partisans  of  the  Aryanism  of  the  modem  Frendi  have  attributed 
to  the  Aryan  race  a  numerical  prepondennce  over  the  pre-Celtic  race. 
There  is  no  record  in  histoiy  of  a  conquering  race  having  exceeded  in 
number  the  natives  of  any  country.  Even  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the 
moHt  fomiidable  in  nimiber,  exaggwated  no  doubt  by  ancient  liis- 
torians,  was  still  inferior  to  the  European,  Asiatic  and  insular  popu- 
lation of  (  Jroece.  Tt  was  said  at  the  last  meeting  that  the  Aryans  had 
exterminated  the  indigenous  race  of  Gaul.  W.  Edwards  had  already 
obsmed  that  such  cases  of  extermination  were  unexampled,  inasmuch 
as  the  conqueror  generally  prefers  to  make  slaves  of  the  vanquished. 
It  had  also  been  stated  that  the  Roman  influence  in  Gaul  was  insigni* 
cant,  and  that  tlic  army  of  oceiipution  of  tlio  Romans  consisted  only 
of  four  le;i;ion8,  each  of  6,000  men.  But  it  Ims  not  been  taken  into 
consideration  that  this  occupation  continiK  i1  durini,'  five  eenturies,  so 
tluit  tin!  influence  of  l)ut  21,000  must  within  such  a  space  of  time  bo 
enormous.    But  the  gretit  ])ivot  of  Arynnism  is  philology. 

It  is  said,  Celts,  Germann,  Slavonians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Scaudi- 
ua\Hian8,  Dutch,  Pei-sians,  Hindoos,  etc.,  speak  idioms  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit,  consetiuently  thoy  mnst  be  Avians.  He  was  opposed  to  a 
system  tending  to  constitute  a  proof  of  what  the  ])ouca  and  the  flesh 
of  a  people  had  been.    The  Aryanists  when  tiicy  perceived  the  break 

•  Continaed  from  No.  xtv,  p.  288, 
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down  of  their  ar«rinncnt,  turned  round  aaid  endeavoured  to  prove 
anatomkaUy  the  value  of  philology.  In  order  to  arrive  at  bucL  a 
demonstration  the  philologists  imagined  that  the  Aryan  race  poBsessed 
three  principal  forms  of  crania,  the  dolichocephalic,  the  brachycephalic, 
and  the  orthocephalic.  Doliohooephalic,  the  Celts,  Scandinavians, 
Frisians,  Dutch  SlavoDiana;  Imohycephalic,  the  Southern  Germans 
and  SIttvoiiianB;  orthoo^phalio^  the  Groeks,  Pendans,  Bomans.  If 
liqgiUBtB  were  fbr  a  moment  to  finget  philology  they  would  be  much 
embanMsed  to  justify  so  arbitrary  a  diinsion.  The  only  plausible 
reason  whioh  they  give  us  is  this :  that  three  principal  forms  are  now 
observed  among  the  people  speaking  languages  derived  fipom  the 
Sanskrit,  and  thus  they  give  to  the  Aryan  cramum  a  more  or  less 
multiple  form  just  as  philology  requires  it  Eveiyone  must  see  at 
onoe  how  vicious  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is.  In  the  first  place  three 
forms  of  crania  in  one  race  sufficiently  prove  a  diversity  in  blood  (the 
principle  that  the  diversity  of  form  proves  diversity  of  race  has  been 
numbers  of  times  laid  down  by  M.  Pruner-Bey  himself).  Thus  we 
have  the  pure  Mongol  race  of  which  the  Kalmuck  is  the  typo,  which 
presents  but  one  fonn — thebzaohyoephalio.  Thereisnodolichooephalio 
Kalmiiok. 

The  negro  race  also  presents  but  one  form— dolichocephaly.  There 
is  no  brachycephalic  negro.  Each  of  these  stocks  when  pure  has  its 
proper  form,  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  the  Aryan  race  1  Histoiy 
replies,  mtennixture  has  done  it  But  we  have  not  only  to  do  with 
lAr«e  forms,  for  each  of  these  three  forms  may  be  again  subdivided 
Tbns  the  Roman  oval  is  not  the  Persian  nor  the  Hindoo  oval ;  the 
Greek  form  is  neither  the  Celtic  ncr  the  Scanduiavian  form,  the 
Shivonian  and  Germanic  crania  arc  now  dolichocephalic  and  few 
brachycephalic,  and  so  it  is  with  French  and  other  crania.  The 
Aryan  ovid  has  thus  nothing  peculiar  j  and  tlie  Finnish,  Basque,  and 
Arab  ovals  are  as  much  oval  as  the  Roman  oval,  which  is  presented  to 
us  as  one  of  the  prototypes  of  the  oval  Ar}':m  cranium. 

We  would  now  part  with  the  craniological  characters  and  pass  to 
others.  If  an  an1juK>pologist  were  to  present  to  us  a  Midatto,  tho 
issue  of  a  Negro  and  a  white  woman,  as  the  type  of  the  Negro,  wo 
shoidd  simply  laugh  at  him.  Well,  the  system  of  philologists  leads 
to  the  same  thing ;  for  there  is  perhaps  less  difference  between  such  a 
Mulatto  anda  N^ro  than  between  the  races  called  Aryan.  Commencing 
by  the  fiEkoe,  compare  the  Slavonian  face  with  that  of  a  Persian,  Roman, 
w  Greek,  or  that  of  the  Hindoo  with  the  Celtic  face,  or  the  Scandi» 
navian  with  the  Hindoo  or  Greek  face.  The  constitutions  equally 
differ ;  and  as  to  the  coloration  there  is  nothing  more  nnlike. 

To  oover  this  heterogeneity  it  is  simply  said  that  the  Celts,  Got- 
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mans,  SlaT0iiiaii8»  Greekg,  etc,  reaemkie  mart  the  Hindoot  Aom  Ihc 
Negroa  and  the  MungoU.  Nobody  doubts  thu,  bat  this  proves  nothing. 
The  Aiabs,  the  Finns,  the  Basques,  etc.,  are  in  the  same  condition,  why 
exdude  them  from  the  Aryan  group  %  The  answer  to  this  is  always 
the  same :  philology  requires  it.  But  whilst  there  are  writers  who 
make  light  of  these  objections  there  are  others  who  consider  them 
sufficiently  important  to  endeavour  to  explain  them.  Tbam^  Glavel 
(Dt8  Raea  MunuUneg,  etc)  and  Friohard,  tell  us  that  the  Aryan 
branch  which  peopled  Northem  Europe  came  by  the  country  north  of 
the  Caspian,  where  the  Mongolian  race  was  already  established^  with 
which  they  intermixed;  hence  biBchycephaly  among  some  Aiyan& 
As  regards  the  second  branch  which  peopled  Southern  Europe,  that 
passed  by  Asia  Minor,  the  Hellespont^  and  the  Bosphoms ;  and  M. 
davel  adds  that  meeting  here  with  the  Semitic  race  they  intermixed ; 
bebce  the  dolichocephaly  in  the  Aryan  race.  Thus  even  according  to 
M.  davel,  who  is  an  Aiyanist,  the  &mous  race  when  it  arrived  in 
Europe  was  no  longer  piue  Aryan.  All  this  proves  that  the  Aryan 
theory  is  not  satisfiictory  even  to  tiiose  that  profess  it,  and  those  only 
make  light  of  the  objections  to  it  who  have  onl}'  studied  one  side  of 
the  question.  Finally  iu  England  that  country  of  positivism  and  of 
cool  reflection,  the  theory  of  Aiyanism  is  much  shaken  and  scarcely 
exists  in  fonn  of  a  system. 
The  mcetiufx  then  adjourned. 

August  4,  1 804. — M.  Quatrefages  presented  to  the  society  a  memoir 
by  M.  Boucher  de  PeitheSy  **sur  Ics  osBcments  humains  trouve^i  en  1 
et  1864  4  Moulin-Quignon  dans  on  terrain  non  remanie."  lieport 
on  the  Excavations  of  Chamant  (stone  period).  The  sepulture  of 
Chaniant  (long-harrow  stone  jxjriod)  has  already  been  described 
(Bulletins  i,  iv).  The  excavations  interrupted  during  the  \Yiuter  have 
been  resumed  May  IG  in  the  presence  of  Count  de  Lavaulx  and  many 
members  of  the  society.  The  follow  ing  ohjocta  were  found  in  the  last 
two  chambers  : — -1.  A  mn^mificciit  tlint  hatcliet,  marvellously  polished, 
the  edge  of  which  was  still  very  keen.  2.  Suveml  bones  of  domestic 
ruminants.  3.  'V  fraLrmcnt  of  the  jaw  of  a  l>;vlLrer.  4.  Fragments  of 
rude  pottery  dried  in  the  sun.  5.  A  larire  (juaiitit}  'A'  <  iuders  and  of 
wood  charcoal.  6.  Some  carboni.sed  bones  of  maiimials.  7.  Frag- 
ments of  flint  arrows  and  a  larijo  nunil)or  of  unworkcd  flints,  but  which 
hiul  evidently  been  deposited  in  tiie  grave  as  none  of  them  are  l\mud 
in  the  vicinity.  8.  A  largo  numljor  of  fragments  of  a  greenish-gi-ey 
atone,  whieh  when  nibbed,  and  still  mure  so  when  bn)ken,  exhales  a 
stroiiiT  oduur  of  hydro-sul})hurio  acid.  There  exists  no  sucli  stone  m 
the  vicinity.  Some  of  the  fragments  arc  very  small,  others  weigh 
above  a  kilogramme.    No  traco  of  maUd  WiiS  found.  .  .  .  ThQ  huuiau 
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bones  are  very  numeraus ;  two  cnxila  only  have  preeenred  their  ehape 
though  tliey  ore  muoh  decayed.  One  beloim^  to  a  ohild  about  seven 
years  of  age.  The  second  akall  off  an  adnlt  male  about  thirty  yearaof 
age  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  fiuse  and  one  of  the  temporal  bones  ;  the 
eranium  is  othI,  the  frontal  region  much  developed,  the  occipital  region 
is  still  moie  bol  The  mastoid  apophyses  are  long  and  voluminous,  the 
occipital  protuberance  but  litUe  projecting,  the  oooipital  foramen  is  large 
and  oval.  Antero-poster.  diameter  maxim.,  190 ;  tzansv.  maxim.; 
142 ;  ocfihalio  index,  74.73 ;  vertical  basilo-bregmatic  diameter,  137 , 
vertical  index  of  the  cranium,  72.22  p  fiontal  diameteir  minim*,  90. 
This  cnmium  is  thus  dolichocephalic  Among  the  other  three  onuiia 
already  mentioned  (Bullet  i,  v)  Na  2  is  still  more  dolichocephalic,  the 
two  others  are  meaaticephalic.  On  tlic  whole,  of  the  four  craiiia  of 
Chamant  two  are  decidedly  dolichocephalic  and  two  mesatacephalic. 
The  absence  of  braohycephalic  crania  in  this  grade  of  the  stone  period 
is  noteworthy.  The  long  bones  are  generally  of  small  dimensions. 
Everything  indicates  that  this  people  were  of  a  stature  shorter  than 
ours.  All  the  humeri  have  been  collected  to  study  the  question 
of  the  olecranian  hole.  Of  thirty-four  humeral  bones  from  the  scpul- 
chral  cavern  of  Orrouy  (bnmze  fi<jre)  eight  presented  a  natural  perfora- 
tion in  the  olecranian  fossa.  In  «  rdcr  to  properly  appreciate  this  fact 
it  must  be  remembered  that  iu  the  Merovingian  sepulture  of  Chellee 
there  were  in  l,0(iO  tombs  which  had  been  opened  only  five  perfo- 
rated humeri  found  (four  of  these  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
society). 

It  is  natiu-al  to  ask  whether  this  anomaly  so  rare  at  present  may 
not  at  a  remote  period  have  been  prevalent  among  the  tmtochthonic 
races ;  but  the  fiicts  do  not  yet  authorise  us  to  infer  that  there  existed 
in  this  region  a  race  characterised  by  a  perforation  of  tlie  olecranian 
fossa.  In  t»r(ler  to  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  thia  anomaly  in 
the  bones  found  at  Omniy,  M.  Broca  thinks  that  it  mii^lit  have  been 
the  biu-ial  place  of  a  lamily  or  of  a  small  tribe  in  which  Ijy  consanguine 
iuterman'iages  this  anomaly  had  become  hereditary.  Only  one  entire 
tibia  has  been  found  at  Chamant,  but  tibial  diaphyses  were  found  in 
larj-e  numbei-^i.  M.  Lagnean  on  this  occasion  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  the  crest  of  the  tibia  was  sharper  than  in  those  of 
modern  bkeletons,  and  that  the  diaphosis  presents  the  form  freciucutly 
man  in  rachitic  children.  But  the  tibias  of  Chamant  arc  not  rachitic, 
and  their  conformation  is  not  pathological.  This  observation  has  ac- 
quired some  importance  since  the  excavations  made  in  the  caverns 
and  the  osseons  breccia  of  Gibraltar  have  furnished  tibias  similar  to 
those  found  at  Chamant,  whicli  result^i  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Busk  in 
the  Header.    The  bones  of  Gibraltar  seem  to  have  been  contemporary 
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with  the  rliinoccros,  find  are  much  oldor  tbau  those  of  Chaznaut,  whioh 
date  only  from  the  polished  stone  period. 

M.  Brocu  read  a  paper  on  tfu  condition  of  ifte  crania  and  skeletons  in 
ancient  tjraves. — In  crania  taken  from  the  earth  and  preserved  fiirsonie 
centnries  in  ossiinrieH  there  is  «r('iiendly  fotnid  a  little  dry  uiiuss  <.>f  the 
vohinie  of  a  \v:duut  or  an  egu',  sometimes  hard  and  moveiiMe,  and 
frequently  difhcult  to  extract,  which  constitutes  the  desiccateil  and 
mmnraified  brain.  liut  wlien  tlie  crmium  lies  in  the  eaitli  the 
cranium  is  filled  u|>,  vvhiuli  contrilmtci  not  a  little  to  its  preservation. 
The  excavations  made  in  Auguat  and  September  1803  in  the  >f<'r.)- 
viugiim  eumcleries  of  Cheller  and  Champlieu  and  those  jirevidusly 
made  by  M.  dc  Roucy  in  the  Gallo-Uoman  cemetery  of  Mount  Jiemy 
enabled  M.  Broca  to  study  this  question  and  to  deauribe  some  curious 
phenonicua. 

At  Mount  Beniy  most  of  the  Ixxlies  were  de])osited  la  ^r.ivea  and 
thou  covered  with  a  Siindy  earth.  Thetie  crania  were  found  full  of 
earth  and  a  small  quantity  of  fragments  of  stones  which  could  easily 
be  extracted.  But  at  Cheller  and  Champlieu  most  of  the  bodies,  ao- 
oording  to  the  Cttstom  of  the  Meroviugiun  period,  had  been  deposited 
into  stone  troughs,  some  monoliths,  some  fonned  of  two  pieces,  aU 
covered  with  a  laiige  slab  under  abed  of  yegetable  earth,  the  thioknesa 
of  which  wied  from  fifty  centimeters  to  one  meter.  The  Aeletons 
found  in  these  graves  were  greatly  altered  and  crumbled  into  pieoes 
at  the  slightest  contaot.  Their  colour  was  yellowish  red,  they  were 
extremely  light,  and  their  compact  tissue  decomposed  into  ]amin»  and 
foliated.  Tlus  alteration  is  apparently  owing  to  an  intexstitial  develop- 
ment of  small  crystals  of  add  i^osi^te  of  lime.  It  is  exdusivelj 
observed  in  close  groves  in  which  the  bones  after  the  deoompoeitioii  of 
tho  flesh  come  into  contact  with  a  confined  air. 

In  the  groves  where  there  is  a  sufficiencr^  of  earth  to  cover  the 
skeletons  the  bones  are  much  better  preserved.  Tho  crania  which 
were  filled  with  earth  were  generally  best  preserved.  The  substance 
which  tliey  contained  was  so  compact  that  it  took  time  and  patience 
to  ertraot  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  pointed  stick  into  the  fi>ramen 
ocdpitale. 

In  certain  crania,  fragments  of  stones  w  ere  found  so  largo  that  they 
could  only  with  gi  eat  difl^culty  be  dislodged.  All  objects  found  in 
tho  <rnives  were  lUbu  I'uund  in  the  crania,  such  as  nummulites,  snail 
shells,  human  teeth,  phalanges,  and  in  one  case  in  a  perfect  cranium  a 
piece  of  parietal  bone  four  centimeters  long  and  three  and  half  ceuti- 
nieters  broatl.  What  most  had  struck  him  was  the  size  and  the  num- 
ber of  solid  bodies  found  in  the  crania.  Both  the  stones  and  the  bones 
found  iu  thorn  are  deposited  in  the  museum  in  separate  packets. 
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11  Pouohet  said  tliat  he  oould  oonfina  what  M.  Brooa  had  stated 
as  to  the  mtioduotion  of  foreign  objects.  He  found  at  Bouen  in  the 
diluvium  amongBt  other  bones  the  femur  of  a  horse.  On  shaking  it 
he  heard  a  noise  denoting  tiie  presenoe  of  a  foreign  body  thous^  no 
external  aperture  oould  be  deteeted.  He  subsequently  trsced  the 
noise  as  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  fluviatile  shell,  which  evidently 
could  only  have  entered  by  the  nutritious  canal  of  the  bone  as  no 
other  aperture  could  be  seen. 

OnikfiFrimialL  BegionmMmiaindihtAii^^  By 
M.  Gbatiolbt. — ^M.  Oratiolet  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a 
foot  which  iu  his  opinion  had  not  hitherto  been  properly  estimated, 
namely  to  that  pifft  of  the  fooe  called  the  forehead,  which  is  UMually 
limited  below  by  the  superciliary  arches  and  above  by  the  implanta- 
tion of  the  hair.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  confound  the  frontal 
bone  which  is  found  in  all  vertebra  witii  the  forehead,  \vliich  imjiarts 
to  the  face  its  intellectual  physiognomy,  which  should  only  apply  to 
that  part  of  the  frontal  bone  which  covers  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  He  insisted  upon  this  distinction  because  it  had  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  the  attempted  approximation  of  the  antliro- 
pomorphous  apes  to  man.  On  examining  a  Imman  cranium  it  will 
bo  found  that  tlie  superior  orbital  plate  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
brain,  and  that  the  curve  of  the  frontal  bone  is,  ho  to  speak,  moulded 
by  the  projection  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  braiu,  so  that  in  man 
forehead  and  frontal  bono  are  nearly  synonymous.  On  exaniinin^% 
however,  the  crania  of  tlie  chimpanzee  and  of  the  gorilla,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  in  the  cliimpanzee  tlie  bntin  coverK  only  the  posterior 
third  of  the  orbits,  and  that  the  two  anterior  tliink  are  covered  by  the 
development  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  This  disposition  obtains  still 
more  in  the  gorilla,  and  in  some  the  orbits  iire  be}  ond  the  plane  of 
the  cerebral  mass,  the  volume  of  which  is  tlnia  gi^eatly  reduced. 
This  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  On  driving  a 
metallic  pin  uito  a  human  cranium  above  tlie  superciHar)'  ridge  it 
will  enter  the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  chimpanzee  it  may  do  so  by 
giving  the  pin  an  oblique  direction,  but  in  the  gorilla,  after  traversing 
the  frontal  sinuses,  the  pin  does  not  enter  the  cranial  but  the  orbital 
cavity.  We  may  thus  say  that  the  dumpanaee  iias  a  forehead,  though 
much  smaller  than  that  of  man,  whikt  the  gorilla  is  entirely  deprived 
of  it,  and  is  only  a  well  characterised  Cynuoephalus.  In  the  profile  of 
the  chimpanzee  we  peroeive  a  certain  curvature  which  tends  to 
Himmiah  prognathism,  whilst  in  the  goriOa  the  line  of  prognathism  is 
regularly  continued  fitom  the  summit  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  ftee 
extremity  of  the  teeth,  being  only  interrupted  by  the  exoaesive  pro- 
minence of  the  superoiliairy  arohea  The  cranium  of  the  chimpansee 
thus  more  resembles  that  of  man  than  the  craniiun  of  the  gorilla. 
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On  the  Celtic  Questim.  By  M.  Pruner-Bey. — A  tribe  of  Qermatis 
gave,  within  historical  times,  its  namo  to  the  French  nation.  A 
Scandinavian  tribe  ;j^ivo  its  name  to  the  Russians.  Those  denomina- 
tions given  hy  forciLrnere,  of  wliich  there  exist  many  examples,  arc 
Buffif^iciit  to  show  tliat  political  iiauics  are,  so  to  spoak,  owing  to  mere 
chance.  Placed  between  the  above-Dientioned  em})ireH,  Germany  has 
also  undergone  its  vicissitudes  of  deuoniiiiations.  Its  modem  noma 
in  French  is  derived  from  the  confederation  oi  some  tribes  (Allemanni) 
comprising'  scarcely  the  fourth  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  and  who 
tlieinsolves  had  urigiually  no  compi^ehensive  name.  It  was  only  in 
the  ninth  century  that  the  name  diotUc  (deutsch)  desiirnuted  the 
German  idiom.  The  ancient  nuuic  of  Gfrm/ini  is  only  found  in  lite- 
rature. The  name  of  Gtrmani  m  scarcely  t)f  Genuuu  origin ;  it 
bignitiea  in  the  Celtic  languages  neighbour,  and  was  at  Cie&ar's  and 
Tacitus'  time  applied  to  some  small  tribes  (Tungri,  Condrusi,  Ebu- 
roncs,  Peemani,  Segni)  settled  on  the  Rhine.  Even  some  veritable 
Celta  went  by  the  name  Qermam  (Oretaui),  This  name,  whioh  had 
thua  at  fint  but  a  partial  signifioation,  beoame  among  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  a  general  tenn  for  Gauls.  After  giving  some  fiirther 
examples  of  the  origin  of  Ethnic  names,  M.  Pniner>Bey  said  that  as 
a  base  of  diseuBsion  on  the  Celts,  he  aooepted  the  following  con- 
dttsions  arrived  at  by  M.  Brandos. 

1.  Before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar,  the  Gauls  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  too  little  known  to  enable  the  writers  of  that  remote 
period  to  distingaiah  these  two  nations. 

%  The  Ethnic  trunks  which  now  we  term  Celts,  is  the  most  western 
among  the  ludo-Europeans,  and  occupied  at  Caesar's  time  a  great 
portion  of  Europe^  namely  the  countries  on  the  Danube  and  some 
parts  of  Central  Germany,  Upper  Italy,  some  parts  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  Gaul,  and  the  British  islands. 

3.  The  elder  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  which  advanced  first 
towards  the  west,  is  the  Gadhelic  branch,  wliich  already^  at  the  time 
indicated  had  been  drawn  back  by  the  K^Tnric  branch. 

4.  Already  at  the  bcj^'iniiing  of  our  era  the  Gadhdles  oooupied  only 
Ireland  and  Scotland  nortli  of  the  wall  of  Severus.  It  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  in  southern  Gaul  some  raunants  of  the  Gadh^lio  people 
had  maintained  themsclvea 

5.  In  Britain,  south  of  the  wall,  dwelt  the  Kymria^  immigrated 
from  different  regions  of  Gaul,  and  chiefly  from  Beljrinm, 

fi.  The  Celts  settled  in  continental  Europe  were  Kyntris,  oxoepting 
some  Gadhelic  renuiants  in  southern  (iaul. 

7.  Tlie  Gaulish  Celts  had  in  the  south  intermixed  with  the  Iberians^ 
and  in  the  north  with  the  Germans. 
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8w  Some  of  the  Belgian  tribes  mart  bo  oooeidered  as  Celticiied 
Germans. 

9*  Benuiants  of  the  anoient  Ckuiliah  language  and  of  Neo-Celtio 
idioms  are  met  with  in  the  French  language  and  in  the  jxifou  of  the 
south. 

10,  Althon^  the  Celtic  Britons  had  partly  immlgmted  .fiom 
Britanny,  their  affinity  with  the  ancient  CSanls  is  yeiy  probabla 

Having  thus  given  a  sucoinot  aooount  of  the  results  arriyed  at  by 
modem  soience  as  regards  the  Colts  in  general,  he  would  first  throw  a 
glance  on  the  most  illustrious  bianch  of  the  Celts — ^the  Gauls.  Andy 
fint,  as  regards  their  language  and  monuments,  he  would  quote  the 
words  of  Houze  [Etwde  tur  la  Signification  det  Jfom  de  Lictm  m 
France,  1864),  **Whon  you  tell  me  that  our  language,  as  well  as  our 
soil,  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  Celtic,  pre- Roman,  essentially 
Gaulish  monuments,  I  stop  you  short  at  once  by  requesting  your 
attention  to  another  species  of  linguistic  medals,  whicli,  th<jii<^h 
they  have  undergone  greater  modifications  than  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals, arc  still  distinctly  recognised  by  a  jjutient  and  scrutinising 
eye,  and  these  arc  topographical  names."  And,  in  fact,  tlie  soil  of 
Francxj  is  covered  witli  names  which  piovc  the  presence  of  the  Celts 
in  masses,  and  the  nature  of  tlx  ir  liuiguage.  ♦ 

M.  Pruner  Bey  then  proceeded  to  comjKire  the  phonology,  grammar, 
and  vooibulary  of  the  French  with  tliuse  of  the  Celtic  language.  As 
rctrarda  the  vocahularv,  he  observed  an  crroneuus  idea  had  become 
cnrrunt,  namely,  tliat  l)ut  a  jsnmll  fmction  of  Teltic  words  could  bo 
t  rueed  as  exisitiug  in  French.  M.  Brandea  hais  collected  not  less  than  four 
huiidrud  French  words  which  belonged  to  the  Celtic  idiom.  Even  this 
list  seemed  to  hun  luo  restricted ;  for  he  felt  sure  that  a  considerable 
number  of  words  not  cv<iiiaiued  in  the  above  list  will  be  found  to  Ijc 
of  Celtic  origin,  though  not  yet  acknow  letlged  as  such.  .  .  .  the  French 
languiigc,  is  compared  with  its  neo-Latin  sister  languages,  eminently 
Celtic  and  Gaulish.  As  regards  Celtic  arclucology,  he  agreed  with 
IL  Bertrand  that  we  must  not  look  for  the  ancient  Celts  in  the  lai^e 
dolmens.  He  believed,  on  the  contrar)-,  that  where  in  our  western 
countries  we  find  cremation,  urns  containing  ashes  and  bones  more  or 
less  calcined,  traces  of  agriculture  and  oljeets  in  bronae  and  copper, 
the  presence  of  the  Celt  is  more  than  probable  j  as  the  historical 
doeiuaents  show  that  the  Celt  was  in  possession  of  these  materials. . . . 
But,  though  eyeiything  indicates  that  in  western  Europe  the  Celts 
knew  the  use  of  metals,  they  did  not  at  a  remote  time  possess  them 
all  at  once.  Thus  M.  Wilde,  speaking  of  Ireland,  perhaps  the  most 
Celtic  of  all  countries^  says,  that  the  transition  from  rude  flint  imple- 
ments to  metal  objects  must  have  been  yety  gradual   That  metal 
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was  uBcd  by  the  king  and  the  chiefs,  and  that  stone  weapons  were  in 
Irelaad  stUl  in  YOgue  in  the  ninth  oentufy  hy  the  aide  of  inm 
weapons. 

•  As  regards  Gaul,  M.  Martin  represents  the  polished  st  >t  e  Imtcfaet 
as  ehamotedstac  of  the  Qaul^.  iVrchecology,  proceeded  ^L  Pnmer- 
Bey,  requires  the  aasistanoe  of  anatomy  in  order  to  classify  the  human 
remains  found  in  the  grayes  with  the  objects  which  accompanj  them. 
The  intermixture  of  the  Celts  with  other  peoples  had  already  been 
recognised  in  antiquity.  Thus  there  are  cited  Kelto-Iberians,  Kelto- 
Ligures,  Gollo-Grecks,  Kclto-Scythians,  to  which  he  would  add  Kelto- 
Bomans,  Kclto-Gemiaus,  etc.  This  applied  to  the  continent.  As 
regards  the  islands,  Tacitus,  whilst  recognising  the  rcscmblaiK-c  of 
the  Britons  to  the  (i.uils,  m\d  that  of  tlie  Caledonians  to  the  Germans, 
clearly  sepamtes  the  Silurians.  \Ve  liave  no  record  a.s  to  Ireland, 
but  from  tradition  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  at  least  two  jx^pnla- 
tions  differing  in  colour  aj>art  from  the  swarms  of  immigrants  men- 
tioned in  history  and  tnidition.  .  .  .  Linguistically  tho  Iberians  are 
of  right  tho  oldest ;  for  their  language  is  not  only  a  primitive  lan- 
guage, but  it  also  bears  the  stamp  which  characterises  the  hunting 
peoples  of  the  new  world.  By  an  inconceivable  inadvertence  the 
Ligures  and  Iberians  have  l)een  held  of  no  account  in  a  certain  region 
of  literatm'C,  and  there  were  substituted  for  them  the  Gaels,  which 
have  scarcely  any  liistorical  existence  on  the  Continent.  The  classifi- 
cation into  Gaels  and  Kymris  has  only  a  linguistic  value.  The 
Gaehc,  as  a  language,  exists  only  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  this 
respect  all  the  Celts  of  the  Continent  helong  to  the  Kymrie  branch. 
A  sin^  branch  among  the  Celts  oaU  themselTes  historically  in  their 
tiaditbns  Eymro;  this  is  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Wales.  There 
is  no  historical  document  which  authorises  us  to  divide  the  con- 
tinental Celts  into  Gs/^  and  Kymris.  Hence  the  oonfbsion  in  the 
ethnogeny  of  France.  He  would,  on  the  one  hand,  reinstate  the 
Iberians  and  Ligures,  and  would,  on  the  other  hand»  innst  on  the 
essentially  Celtio  and  Aiyan  character  of  the  great  man  of  the  French 
nation.  The  phyrical  lype  of  the  ancient  Celts  (Qauls)  can,  as 
regards  the  ensemble  of  its  character,  scarcely  give  rise  to  any  dis> 
ouBsion,  as  the  testimony  of  antiqiuty  is  unanimous  in  this  respect 
The  form  of  their  cranium  presents  almost  the  same  type  eyeiy  where, 
as  flliown  by  the  results  obtained  by  anatomists  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  craniology. . . . 

Have  the  Celts  inliabited  the  north,  and  especially  Scandinavia  t 
The  historians,  arohttologists,  and  anthro[)oli  >gists  of  Scandinavia, 
excepting  M.  Worsaae,  who  substitutes  for  tliem  the  Goths,  but  gives 
no  reasons,  reply  in  the  affirmativo.   The  religious  rites,  as  well  as 
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the  topograpbiGBl  nameB  which  they  have  left  hehiiid  them,  are, 
aoooiding  to  the  Soandinavian  anthorities,  Gdtte.  Moreover,  the 
cnmial  type^  and  the  height  of  the  akeletoDB,  seem  to  oonfirm  it. 
There  exist,  moreorer,  two  hiBtorioal  iaots  whidi  deeerve  our  atten- 
tion. Tadtofl  plaoea  the  Ck>tim  in  the  north  of  Germany  in  prox- 
imi^  with  the  Guttonea  (Germans).  He  oonaideia  their  idiom  as 
being  Celtic,  and  says  that  they  worked  iron  mines.  He  also  reports 
rclntive  to  the  .^mIU  (Zeus  placcH  these  among  the  Lithuanians), 
settled  at  liis  time  on  the  shoresof  the  Baltic :  "iEstiorum  gentes . . . 
quibus  litus  habitusque  Suevorom,  lingua  Britannicrc  propior.  In- 
signe  superstitionis  formas  aprorum  gestant.  Rarus  ferri,  freqnens 
fustium  usus.  Fnunenta  ccterosque,  fruotus  pattentius  quam  pro 
solita  Germanorum  inertia  laborant.  Succinum  glesum,  vocant." 
Thus  the  lan^iage,  the  religious  symbol  of  the  boar,  the  club  of  a 
Gaulish  Hercules,  the  term  glemim^  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Celtio 
laii^niages,  etc.,  all  this  ill  found  in  the  same  people.  Can  this  be 
by  jncre  chance  ? 

M.  B 'iit6,  at  a  previous  meeting,  in  order  to  combat  tlie  unity  of 
the  iVrj  aii  race,  said :  "  The  Negroes  are  dolichocephalic,  the  mon- 
grels hnichycephalic.  Why  shonld  the  Aryans  present  different 
fonns  uf  cranial"  Now,  what  is  applicable  to  one  race  is  not  neccs- 
siirily  applicable  to  all.  Moreover,  he  coutested  the  fact  especially 
as  regards  the  Mongols.  Most  of  the  Cliinese  and  the  Tunguses 
are  dolichocephalic  as  well  as  the  Vogules,  who,  according  to  De  Baer, 
are  eminently  so.  And  the  most  homc^neoua  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family,  namely  the  Germans,  also  offer  diversities  hi  the  cerebral 
cranium.  From  this  fact  we  mnst  iurcr  that  whatever  may  be  the 
inipoi-tance  of  tins  |K)rt  ion  of  the  skeleton  in  other  respects,  it  liiis  only 
a  secondary  value  wlicn  all  the  other  characters  agree,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavonians.  M.  Bont6  said,  that  the 
Utter  resemble  more  the  Mongols  than  the  Soandinavians.  Let 
him  furnish  us  with  the  proofiL  As  regards  the  Basques,  they  are 
at  present  too  much  mixed ;  we  must,  on  this  question,  before  aU, 
find  the  primiti¥e  Iberian  type,  wfaidi  in  respect  to  the  oranium,  is 
stUl  under  discussion. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  historical  data  concerning  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  Aryans  during  their  emigration  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
tliey  are  altogether  apocryphal  Most  anthropologists  agree  that 
there  exist  typical  forms  in  aU  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock, 
types  which  still  persist  despite  that  mtermixture  is  in  full  actiTify. 
M.  Pruner-Bey,  after  proceeding  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Aryans 
of  India  with  regard  to  purity  of  blood  and  intermixture,  as  put  by 
M.  Bontfi,  continued:  According  to  M.  Bont^,  diilforent  form  of 
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oranliiiii^-cUirereiit  origin ;  diflbrent  colour  of  hair— diflbrent  origin ; 
dtfforaiit  Btoture— di£forent  origin,  etc  Whither  irould  such  propor- 
tions lead  if  applied  to  ouiboItcb.  We  do  not  resemble  each  other  in 
the  sense  M.  Bont6  takes  it.   We  consequently  ought  to  be  the  repfe- 

Bentatire^  of  a  n umber  of  races,  if  not  of  species.  In  his  essay  on  the 
Uniiy  of  the  A  ryan  Hftce^  ho  had  insisted  on  the  differences  subsisting 
between  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  famlh'.  Wc  must,  however,  take 
care  not  to  exaggerate  and  compare  only  what  is  comparable.  Thanks 
to  M.  QuatrefiiL'cs,  lie  had  been  enabled  to  compare  a  very  ancient 
cranium  of  a  Greek  female  with  that  of  an  ancient  cranium  of  a  C<?ltic 
female.  After  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  structure  of  these  two 
crania,  illustrated  by  a  table  of  comparative  measurements,  M.  Pinner- 
Bey  said  in  conclusion :  Let  those  who  would  sift  the  question  inspect 
my  tables  rcprcsoTitincr  the  moasumiicnts  of  individual  crania,  race 
by  race,  as  deposited  in  the  pallen',  and  tell  me  whctlicr  the  in- 
dividual ditfercnccs  in  an  estuldishcd  race  do  not  present  the  sanio 
limits  as  those  demonstnited  in  the  female  crania  of  two  branches  of 
the  Aryan  race.  P»nt  when  the  Celtic  woman  \h  fonnd  so  api>rox- 
imated  to  the  Greek  \vi>mnn,  the  distance  between  tlie  Hindoo  and 
the  Gi-eek  type  is  comparatively  small.  Finally,  if  the  ladies  of 
Cachemir  are  such  as  dcscrihed  hv  travellers,  and  if  the  Hindoo 
woman  generally  is  sueli  as  depicted  by  a  diRtinjxuishcd  artist  (>f. 
Petitjw ich),  it  is  iniposisihle  for  me  to  detect  an  essential  difference 
between  her  and  a  nut-brown  woman  of  sontheru  Italy,  except  that 
the  latter  has  ni(»rc  (  nhrmpoint.  M.  Pruner-Bey  then  exhibited  a  t;il)lu 
of  comparative  mc;u>urcments  of  the  crania  of  two  females,  one  of  the 
ancient  Celtic,  and  the  second  of  the  ancient  Greek  race. 

M.  Loguay  presents  to  the  Society  several  objects  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations made  for  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  barracks  in  the 
Cit4  of  Paris.  In  describing  the  locality,  M.  Loguay  observed:  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  soil  of  the  island  called  la  Cit4  is  formed  of 
slluyinm  protected  by  a  solid  portion  npon  which  the  drarch  Heitn 
Dasm  now  stands.  Tha  soil  of  this  spot  presented  in  the  thirteenth 
oentuiy  sui&cient  resistsnce  to  bufld  upon  it  this  immense  stmcture. 
It  is  now  ascertained  that  this  edifice  was  not,  ss  so  frequently 
fuaierted,  built  npon  piles.  The  objects  presented  oonsisted  of  a 
hand  mfllitone  about  twenty-three  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  fifteen 
centimeters  thick,  a  double  antler  of  the  common  stag,  sawed  at  its 
lower  part,  and  probably  destined  to  servo  as  a  handle  for  some  flint 
or  metal  instrument ;  and  a  horn  belonging,  according  to  M.  Lartet, 
to  a  young  jBm  pnmifjeniusy  or  uriuty  also  sawed  at  its  lower  part. 

M.  Pouchet  doubted  whether  the  horn  had  been  separated  by  a 
saw ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  by  what  prooen  the  section 
had  been  made. 
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M.  Lcgiiaj  then  called  attention  to  ft  discoreiy  made  by  him  at 
Yamne-Saint-HiUure  of  a  small  monmqent  of  the  stone  period.  He 
oonld  not  at  proseut  say  whether  this  monument  iras  eraeted  as  a 
memorial,  or  whether  it  contains  the  bones  of  an  indiTidual ;  he  ex- 
peoted  to  be  enabled  to  give  a  better  description  after  ftirther  ex* 
plorations. 

M.  Legtu^  then  showed  to  the  Society  the  plan  he  had  sketohed  of 
this  sepulchre,  some  worked  flints  of  wious  shapes,  a  laige  quantity 
of  unworked  small  stones  found  in  the  earth  covering  the  grave, 
hones  and  teeth  of  ruminants  not  homed,  burnt  bones  of  animals  not 
specified;  all  these  bones  were  in  a  fragmentary  condition;  and, 
finally,  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  potteiy,  broken  off  from 
vases  belonging  to  the  stone  period. 

The  meetinf?  then  ruljonnicd. 

August  18th,  1864. — M.  Pruner-Bey  rectified  some  passages  attri- 
bntod  to  him.  He  is  made  to  say  that  the  antenhpostorior  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  negro  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter ;  he  iwver 

made  such  an  assertion,  and  the  passages  quoted  have  no  such  sig- 
nification. It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  tickets  on  the  casts  of  the 
Basque  crania  deposited  by  him  in  the  gallery  of  tlie  Museum  had 
1)0011  written  by  himself,  which  is  not  the  case  as  they  were  written 
by  the  employes  of  the  Museum. 

Exawatioiis  af  ('haffant  {Vienne). — M.  LoLniay  ])ro3ented  to  the 
S<x;icty  nineteen  iimt  knives  foiuid  in  the  grottoes  of  Ch a ffunt,  col- 
lected by  MM.  Mcillet  and  Brouillct.  Theso  oV.joctii  preacuted,  by 
their  forma,  two  distinct  ty[>er^.  According  to  liis  classification  of  the 
flints  of  tlie  stone  ]u^ri()d,  he  ])lacod  the  objects  found  in  the  LTottoes 
of  Challunt  iu  the  tirst  period  of  the  bC'Cond  epoch,  which  is  tliat  pre- 
ceding tTie  epoch  of  polished  stones.  MM.  Mcillet  and  Brouillot 
hav(!  found  in  these  grottoes  worked  bones,  whicli  they  intend  to 
describe  ui  a  separate  work.  M.  Legiiay  gave  some  further  piu*- 
ticulars  in  the  excavations  in  the  Cit^. 

The  Secretary -General  placed  upon  the  table  some  worked  flints 
sent  by  M.  Meillet,  of  Poitiers,  found  in  the  beds  at  Pressigny-le- 
Qtandy  which  gave  rise  to  a  discussion.  Some  partiouUira  about  these 
beds  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  paper  by  M.  Lcguay. 

A  paper  by  GiuBtintano  Nioolucci  on  some  Phoenician  crania,  (In- 
serted already  in  the  Awthroixtlogietd  Redew,) 

Dr.  Barnard  Davis's  paper  on  the  Neanderthal  skull  was  then  read 
by  M.  Girald6^  who  had  undertaken  its  transktion. 

M.  Broca  said :  The  Neanderthal  cranium  has  given  rise  to  various 
opposite  mterpretations;  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  has  given  a  new  one 
which  deserves  consideration.   It  is  certain  that  the  ossification  of 
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some  01111166  Bupenrening  before  the  oomjilete  denlcijpmmt  of  the 
head  may  induce  considerable  deformations  Thia  fact  has  alz^y 
been  pointed  out  by  Virchow,  and  is  confirmed  by  several  specimens 
in  onr  Museum.  In  all  tVieso  Hj)ecinieu8  I  have  remarked  that  the 
dcfoniiatioii  had  for  it.s  Cdiisequence  the  (h-stnu-tion  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  craninT?!  ;  it  is,  however,  clear  that  it  tlic  synostosis  manifests 
itself  siiimltaneoiLsly  and  in  tlie  same  dcLrrcc  in  two  vKynnaetric 
sutures,  the  cranium,  thoui^h  deformed,  may  preserve  its  symmetry. 
The  similitude  of  l>oth  lialvcs  of  the  Neanderthal  cranium  cannot, 
therefore,  be  iuvoked  as  a  decisive  objection  to  the  interpret^ition  of 
Dr.  B,  Davis;  it  only  tends  to  diminlHli  its  probnhility.  I  do  not 
intend  here  tt)  discuss  the  Neanderthal  ciuestion,  which  is  still  obscure, 
and  upon  which  I  have  iis  yet  formed  no  fixed  opinion,  but  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  a  circumstance  which,  by  my 
own  uccrliGrence,  niiiy  have  misled  Dr.  Bamard  Davis.  I  have  sent 
him  the  casta  of  some  of  our  crania,  and  specially  that  of  No.  8  of  the 
scries  of  Orrouy  (bronze  age).  This  cranium,  the  form  of  which  is  so 
remarkable,  presented  in  the  place  of  one  temporal  squama  an  aper- 
ture of  several  centimetres  which  was  filled  up  with  pasteboard. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  casts  the  squamous  suture  appciurs  oUi- 
tented^  and  Dr.  R  Davis,  to  whom  I  hsd  not  communicated  this  dr- 
oomstanoe,  naturally  concluded  that  the  suture  in  question  had  been 
the  seat  of  a  premature  synostosis.  He  was  thus  led  to  suppose  that 
the  partioular  form  of  the  cranium  No.  8  of  Qnouy  might,  like  that 
of  4lie  two  onuiia  described  by  him,  be  attributed  to  synostosis. 
When  I  was  informed  by  letter  d  this  mistake  of  mine,  I  immediate^^ 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  our  eminent  colleague,  who  at  once  discarded 
the  cranium.  But  as  his  opinion  concerning  this  onmium  had 
already  been  ppbliahed  in  England,  I  felt  bound  here  to  state  that 
the  fiuilt  was  mine.  Moreover,  the  casts  of  this  cranium  being  now 
deposited  in  the  prindpal  museums  of  Europe^  it  is  as  well  to  caution 
ohsenrers  against  being  led  into  error  by  the  droumstanoe  I  have 
mentbned. 

On  the  Crania  of  Orrouy.  By  M.  Broc.\. — M.  Broca  having  been 
led  to  speak  of  cranium  No.  8  of  Orrouy,  I  beg  permission  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  truly  bisaire  conformation  oi  this  cranium.  The 
three  most  striking  characters  are :  the  narro^Miess  and  small  eleva- 
tion  of  the  forehead;  the  enormous  development  of  the  parieto- 
occipital r^on,  and  the  singular  flattening  on  both  sides  at  the  level 
of  the  parieto-mastoido- occipital  suture.  Thia  flattening  which,  by 
abbreviation,  I  shall  call  super- mastoidian,  is  perfectly  symmetric 
on  hoth  sides.  I  add  a  fourth  character,  namely  the  considerable 
capacity  of  this  cranium,  which  measures  1699  cubic  centimeters. 
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213  centinidtre  onbes  beyond  tho  mean  capacity  of  modem 
crania  of  Paris. 

A  smglo  glance  At  this  cranium  leadr  to  the  belief  that  it  is  de< 
foimed  either  by  some  mechanical  action  or  by  some  pathological 
cause.  The  hypothesis  of  an  artificial  deformation  can  be  scaroely 
entertained,  for  it  would  require  the  skill  of  modem  surgical  inatm- 
ment  makers  to  produce  a  mechanism  capable  of  producing  a  com- 
pression  from  below  upwards,  and  from  the  outside  inwards  at  the 
level  of  the  two  sutures  which  are  the  seat  of  the  flattening.  It  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  the  ancient  population  Orrouy  had  such 
means  at  their  disposal,  and  I  may  add  that  among  the  numerous 
deformations  described  by  our  venerable  colloa^e,  M.  Gosse,  there 
is  none  resembling  tho  conformation  of  the  cranium  nf  Orrouy. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  pathological  deformation  not  by  hydrocephaly, 
of  which  there  exists  no  trace  but  of  cerebral  hyi3ertro])hy,  might 
find  some  support  in  the  considerable  development  of  the  iutemsil 
capacity  of  the  cranium*  But  on  examining  tlie  otlier  crania  of  the 
series  we  are  led  to  recognise  that  this  supcr-mastoidian  flattening  is 
an  hereditary  character  in  the  population  of  Orrouy.  ...  It  appears 
to  me  very  probable  that  the  snper  mastoidian  flattening  is  one  of 
those  variadons  wliich  occur  accidentally  in  an  individual,  and  are 
then  transmitted  through  a  number  of  generations,  as  ob8er\'ed  in 
Polydactyly  and  other  anomalies.  Such  family  clniractcrs  may,  as  is 
well  known,  surv'ivo  intermixture,  but  eventually  they  disappear. 
I  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  cavern  of  Orrouv  seemed 
to  have  been  the  sepulchre  of  a  small  tribe,  or  perlia])s  of  a  single 
family.  This  is  another  circumstance  supportini*'  this  oj.iuion.  In 
this  sejailchre  of  Orrouy  were  I'mmd  thirty  two  hunu-ral  bunes,  of 
which  eii;ht,  now  in  our  museum,  arc  pierced  in  tlto  olccraniau  fossa. 
'J' his  anomaly,  perhaps  not  so  rare  formerly  as  n.  a  in  the  European 
nwics,  was  very  freipient  in  the  population  of  Orrouy,  owing  to 
lieredity,  favoure<l  probably  by  consanLrninity.  It  is  thus  that 
Tiedemann  explained  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  smidl  Ger- 
man village  presented  the  anomaly  of  a  prematun)  bifurcation  of 
the  humeral  artery.  I  am  thus  led  to  believe  that  thu  unusual 
chariictei's  of  the  crania  of  Orrouy  iu:c  individual  variations  j'ropai^Mted 
by  tnuismiijiiion  thronL,'h  seveml  generations.  This  hypothesis  seems 
to  me  the  most  probable  m  these  cliaruetcrs  are  not  met  with  in 
other  localities. 

M.  Girald6i  observed  that  M.  Broca  seems  to  think  that  strong 
pressure  was  recpiired  to  deform  the  cranium ;  but  that  he  recollected 
a  case  of  a  notable  deformation  being  produced  in  the  cranium  of  a 
chUd  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of  a  cicatrice  from  a  bum. 
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The  form  of  the  cranium  No.  8  is  moreover  not  flo  nsfiiuiietrical  as 
stated  by  M.  Broca.  We  bhould  be  very  cautious  in  appreciating 
(leforniationa  of  unknown  individiMls.  A  partial  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain  cysts,  consecutive  to  meningeal  hemorrhages,  hydatids,  etc, 

may  prcnluce  deformations  tending  to  lead  us  into  error. 

M.  Broca  said  that  ho  agreed  with  M.  Giraldda  that  apparently 
slight  ciiuses,  whose  action  is  continuous,  may  in  time  produce  con- 
siderable defonnations  ;  but  in  the  pirticukr  case  of  the  crania  of 
Orrouy,  the  super-niastoidiaTi  flattoninLT  cannot  be  considered  as 
pathological ;  first,  l)ccausu  it  exists  syniiuetrically  on  both  sides, 
and  »pcctully  because,  it  is  found  in  a  large  portion  of  the  crania  of 
this,  series. 

[To  be  coniinuedJ] 


ANTHROPOLOGY  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


We  nndei-Htand  that  the  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London  lias  received  a  large  number  of  oongnitulations  troui  authro- 
pul*'gists,  both  in  this  country  and  especially  from  abroad,  at  the 
recent  recognition  of  the  science  of  anthrojiology  by  the  Hritisli  Asso- 
ciation. We  feel  it  onr  dnty  to  join  in  their  choniH  of  congnitulatiun, 
more  however  from  sympathy  than  from  a  belief  that  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  science  of  man  in  the  Association  is  satisfactorily  or  finally 
settled.  The  anthropologists  have  won  a  great  and  decided  victory. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  behoves  them  to  bo  contentetl  at 
least  for  a  time.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  things  will  soon 
right  themselves.  The  first  great  step  has  now  been  gained,  and 
we  ventare  to  assert  without  fear  of  oontradiotion  that  the  real 
genuine  acientifio  work  done  in  the  department  of  anthropology  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  sections  during  the  past  meeting  c£  the 
Association.  This  must  be  highly  satisfactory  both  to  anthropologists 
and  to  those  of  the  authorities  of  the  Association  who  were  instm- 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the  sdenoe  of  man  as  a 
special  branch  of  science. 

The  Nottingham  meeting  of  the  Association  was  on  th^  whole  a 
decided  sucoess.  There  was  an  eamestneas  about  the  whole  proceed^ 
ings  which  could  not  fail  to  do  good  to  the  cause  of  science.  The 
admirable  address  of  the  President,  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  was  something 
which  at  once  gave  a  tone  to  the  meeting.   It  will  long  be  remem- 
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bered  as  one  ef  Hm  addreaMs  which  reaUy  helped  to  adYanoe  the 
cause  of  adenoe.  We  oould  wish  that  the  authorities  of  the  Aasoeia- 
tion  would  bear  this  object  more  continually  in  mind.  We  fear  that 
this  is  sometimes  forgotten  by  them.  It  is  not  our  duty  or  business, 
however,  on  this  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  general  management  of  the 
Asaociation.  Our  dutj  will  be  best  discharged  if  we  give  a  short 
account  of  what  was  done  to  advance  anthropology  by  the  Association. 

We  shall  commence  bj  giving  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Grove's  ad- 
dress, and  then  give  a  summary  of  the  work  done  in  the  De])artment 
of  Anthropology.  On  foture  occasions^  we  may  print  some  of  these 
comninuiaitions  at  length. 

"But  there  is  mother  difficulty  ia  the  way  of  tracing  a  given 
orc^^nism  to  its  paroiit  forni,  which,  from  our  conventional  mode  of 
tracing  genealogios,  ia  never  looked  upon  in  its  proper  liirht. 

"  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  remote  ancestor  of  a  given  form  ? 
Each  of  us,  supposing  none  of  our  progenitors  to  hare  intennairied 
with  relatives,  would  have  had  at  or  about  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  upwards  of  a  hiuidred  million  direct  ancestors  of  that  gener- 
ation, and  if  we  add  the  intermediate  ancestors,  double  that  number. 
As  eacli  individual  has  a  male  and  female  parent,  we  have  onl^-  to 
multiply  by  two  for  each  thirty  years,  the  average  duration  of  a 
generation,  and  it  will  give  the  above  result 

**  Let  anyone  assume  that  one  of  his  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  a  Moor,  anodier  a  Celt,  luid  a  third  a  Lap- 
lander, and  that  these  three  were  preserved  while  all  the  others  were 
lost,  he  would  never  recognise  either  of  them  as  his  ancestor;  ho 
would  only  liavc  the  one  hundred  millionth  of  the  blood  of  each  of 
tliera,  and  a^  fiur  as  they  were  coucemed  there  would  be  no  perceptible 
sign  of  identity  of  race. 

**  But  the  problem  is  more  complex  than  that  whieh  I  have  stated ; 
at  thv  time  the  Conijuest  there  were  hardly  a  hundred  million 
pe<j|)lc  in  Europe,  it  follows  tliat  a  prcat  number  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  propositm  nnist  liave  intermarried  with  relations,  and  then  the 
pedigree,  goini^'  Imck  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  instetid  of  being  re- 
presented by  diverging  lines,  would  form  a  network  so  tangled  that  no 
skill  could  unravel  it ;  the  law  of  probabilities  would  indicate  that  any 
two  people  in  the  same  countr^^  token  at  hazard,  would  not  have 
many  generations  to  go  back  b^ore  they  would  find  a  common  an- 
cestor, who  probably,  couhl  thoy  have  seen  him  or  her  in  the  life,  had 
no  tnu'Oable  resemblance  to  either  of  them.  Thus  two  nnimals  of  a 
very  (litlcrent  form,  and  of  what  would  be  termed  very  dillurent  spe- 
cies, might  have  a  common  geological  ancestor,  and  yet  the  skill  d  no 
comparative  anatomist  oould  trace  the  descent 

"  From  the  long  continued  conventional  habit  of  tracing  pedigrees 
through  the  male  ancestor,  we  forget  in  talking  of  profjcnitors  that 
carh  individual  has  a  mother  as  well  as  a  father  ;  and  tljere  is  no  rear 
Hon  to  suppose  that  he  has  in  him  less  of  the  blood  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other. 
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"The  rocont  fliscovorioa  in  pnlrrontnlo^^y  slinw  us  that  mtm  cifiirted 
on  this  planet  at  iin  »  poch  fur  ajitfrinj-  to  tlmt  commonly  assigned  to 
him.  The  instniinents  coiniected  with  human  remuliia,  and  indis- 
putably the  work  of  human  hands,  show  that  to  these  remote  periods 
the  term  civilisation  could  hardly  be  applied — chipi>ed  flints  of  the 
nidcst  construction,  probably,  in  ilf  earlier  cjujcs,  fabrieat<?d  by  hold- 
ing an  amorphouH  flint  in  the  hand  and  cliii'i  iii^r  off  portions  of  it  by 
striking  it  ajj^inst  n  larir*  r  sf.  ne  or  n>ck  ;  tin  n,  as  time  sngj^'eatcMl  im- 
pj\»vt  iii(*ntH,  it  wonltl  Ik*  nioro  carefiiUv  sha|M  (l.  and  anotlier  8tf»n«:> 
used  im  a  tool;  then  (at  Mliat  interval  we  c»m  hanlly  guess)  it  woiild 
be  ground,  then  rouglily  polished,  and  so  on, — subsequently  bronse 
weapons,  and,  nearly  the  last  before  we  come  to  historicsl  periods, 
iron.  Such  an  apparently  simple  invention  as  a  wheel  must,  in  idl 
prolmbility,  have  l>een  far  siibsoqnent  to  the  rude  hunting-tools  or 
weapons  of  wnr  to  which  I  have  aHniled. 

**  A  little  8te])-by-Ktep  reasoning  will  convince  the  unprejudiced  that 
what  we  call  civilisation  must  have  been  a  gradual  process ;  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America  or  of  Egypt  sud- 
denly and  what  is  called  instinctively  Vuillt  their  cities,  carved  and 
onmmented  their  monuments  ?  if  not,  if  they  must  have  learned  to 
construct  micb  erections,  did  it  not  take  time  to  nrqnire  snrh  learning, 
to  invent  tools  hh  oeciusion  retjuiretl,  contrivances  to  mise  weights, 
rules  or  laws  by  which  men  acted  in  concert  to  effect  the  design  ?  Did 
not  all  this  require  time?  and  as  the  evidence  of  historiod  times 
shows,  invention  marches  with  a  geometrical  progression,  how  slow 
must  have  been  the  earlier  steps  !  If  even  now  liabit,  and  prejudice 
resulting  therofrnni,  vcstid  interests,  etc.,  retard  for  Home  time  the 
general  application  (4"  a  new  invention,  what  must  have  l>een  the  de- 
gree of  retardation  auiong  the  com|mratively  uneducated  beings  which 
then  existed? 

**The  doctrine  of  continuity  is  not  solely  applicable  to  physics!  in- 

(puries.  The  same  modes  of  thought  which  lead  us  to  see  contiiniity 
in  the  field  of  the  microscope  as  in  the  universe,  in  infinity  downwanls 
as  in  intinity  nj)wnrds,  will  lead  us  to  see  it  in  the  history  of  our  o'wti 
race  ;  the  revolutionaiy  ideas  of  the  so-called  natural  ritdits  of  man, 
and  d  priori  reasoning  from  what  are  teruied  fii*st  principles,  are  fiur 
more  unsound  and  give  us  far  less  ground  for  Improvement  of  the  race 
than  the  study  of  the  gradual  progressive  changes  arising  from  changed 
circumstances,  (^hanged  wants,  changed  habits.  Our  language,  our 
R  KM!il  institutions,  m\r  lnws%  the  cnnstitution  of  which  wo  are  proud, 
are  the  gnnvlh  of  time,  the  pro<lnrt  of  slow  adaptati- ais,  resulting 
Irom  continuous  struggles.  Hap|)ily  in  this  country,  though  our  phi- 
losophical writers  do  not  always  recognise  it,  practical  experience  has 
taught  us  to  improve  rather  than  to  remodel ;  we  foUow  the  law  of 
nature  and  avoid  cataclysms. 

"The  superiority  of  man  over  other  animals  Inhabiting  this  planet, 
of  eivilisi'd  over  sava*;e  man,  and  of  the  more  civilised  over  the  less 
civilised,  is  proj>ortiunetl  to  the  extent  which  his  thouprht  can  ^j^rasj)  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future.  His  memory  reaches  further  back,  his 
capability  of  prediction  reaches  Anther  forward  in  proportion  as  his 
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knowledge  increaflefl.  He  has  not  only  personal  memoxy  which  bnugs 
to  biB  mdiid  at  will  the  erente  of  his  indtvidual  life, — ^he  has  histoiy, 
the  memory  of  the  lace;  he  has  gcnIoL'y,  the  histoiy  of  tho  planet; 
be  has  astroiiomv,  the  jreolopry  of  other  worlds.  Whence  does  tho 
conviction  to  which  1  have  alluded,  that  each  material  form  bears  in 
itself  the  records  of  ita  past  history',  ariiic  I  Is  it  not  from  the  belief 
in  continuity?  Does  not  tho  worn  hollow  on  the  rock  record  tho 
action  of  the  tide,  its  stratified  layers  the  slow  deposition  by  which  it 
was  formed,  the  organic  remains  imbedded  in  it  the  beings  living  at 
the  times  liieee  layers  were  deposited,  so  that  from  a  fragment  of 
stone  we  can  get  the  history  of  n  period  m^Titids  of  years  ai^'o  1  From 
a  fnigment  of  bronze  wo  may  get  the  history  of  our  race  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  tradition.  As  science  advances,  our  power  of  reudiug 
this  history  improves  and  is  extended.  Saturn's  ring  may  help  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  how  our  solar  system  developed  itself,  for  it  as  surely 
conttiins  tibat  history  as  the  rook  contains  the  record  of  its  own 
formation. 

"  By  this  patient  invest  ligation  how  much  have  wo  already  learned, 
which  tho  most  civilised  of  ancient  human  races  ignored  !  While  in 
ethics,  in  politics,  in  poetry,  in  sculpture,  m  painting,  we  have  scarcely, 
if  at  dl,  advanced  beyond  the  highest  intellects  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Italy,  how  great  are  the  steps  we  have  made  in  physical  science  and 
its  applications ! 

"  But  how  much  more  may  we  n<^t  expect  to  know  I" 
In  the  department  of  Ai>thro]>olo,Lry,  Mr.  A.  li.  Wallace,  rrcsidcnt, 
The  I'titsiDEXT  congmtu luted  the  audience  uu  the  inauguration  of 
a  department  in  which  aU  students  of  man,  by  whatever  name  they 
might  call  themselves,  could  meet  harmoniously  to  state  their  views 
and  opinions,  with  the  sole  object  of  eliminating  tnith.  Anthropology 
the  President  defined  as  tho  science  which  ctmtcmplates  mf\ii  under 
all  his  varied  aspects — as  an  uniinal  and  as  a  moral  and  iutellccttial 
bemg,  in  his  relations  to  lower  urgunisms,  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to 
tlie  universe.  The  anthropologist  sougiit  to  collect  together  and 
systematise  the  fiusts  and  the  laws  which  had  been  brought  to  light 
by  all  those  branches  of  study  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  man 
for  their  object. 

The  comparative  anatomist  and  the  zoologist  compare  his  strnetnrc 
with  that  of  other  animals,  i:\ko  (te  of  their  likenesses  and  differences, 
determiuo  their  di^rees  ot  utinuty,  and  acck  after  tho  common  plan 
of  their  organisation  and  the  law  of  their  developments  The  psycho- 
logist studies  the  mind  of  man,  its  mode  of  action  and  development, 
compares  it  with  the  instincts  and  the  reasoning  (acnlties  of  iJie 
lower  animals,  and  ever  aims  at  tho  solution  of  the  greateat  of  pro- 
blems— whence  and  what  is  mind. 

The  historian  collects  and  amuiges  the  facts  of  nmn's  progress  in 
recent  times.  The  geographer  determines  the  localities  of  the  various 
races  that  now  inhabit  the  earth,  their  manners,  customs,  and  phy 
sical  charocteristics.  The  archaeologist  seeks,  by  studying  the  re- 
mains of  man  and  his  works,  to  supplement  written  history,  and  to 
cany  back  our  knowledge  of  man's  physical,  mental,  and  moral  con- 
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ditioii,  into  pre-hu^ric  timet.  The  geologUt  extends  this  kiud  of 
knowledge  to  a  still  earlier  epoch,  by  proving  that  man  oo-exiated 
with  numerona  animals  now  eitinct,  lind  inhabited  Europe  at  ao 
remote  a  period  that  the  very  eontour  of  its  suifaoe,  the  form  of  ita 
hills  and  valleys,  no  than  its  climate,  vegetation  and  ^'c-olo^ry, 
were  mnterialh  fliflerL-nt  from  what  they  now  are^  OT  ever  have  been 
during  the  cp<H.  ii  of  authentic  history. 

The  philologist  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  human  speech,  and 
through  it  seeke  to  trace  out  the  ohief  nugrations  of  nations,  and  the 
oommon  origin  of  many  of  the  raoea  of  mankind.  And  lastly,  the 
phrenologist  and  crauiologist  have  created  special  sciences  out  of  the 
Htndy  of  the  human  brain  and  skull.  Considcrincr  the  brnin  m  the 
oi'^'aii  of  the  mind,  the  phrenologist  Reeks  to  dit*covcr  in  what  way 
tiicy  coiTcspood  to  each  other,  and  to  connect  mental  peculiarities 
with  the  fom  and  dimensiena  oi  the  bnuin  as  indicated  by  the  oorre* 
sponding  fonn  of  its  bony  oovering.  The  eraniologist  confining  hia 
attention  to  the  skull  as  an  indication  of  race,  endeavours  to  trace  out 
the  aflinities  of  modem  find  iux-imt  raoee  of  men,  by  the  Tarioua 
forms  and  dimensions  of  their  onuiiii. 

These  various  studies  have  hitherto  been  pursued  se|)aratcly.  Th^:^ 
has  been  great  division  of  labour,  but  no  combinaticm  of  rcsiUts. 

Now  it  is  our  object  ae  anthropologists  to  accept  the  well  aseer- 
tained  conclusions  which  haye  been  arrived  at  by  Uie  students  of  all 
these  various  sciences,  to  search  after  every  new  fact  which  may 
throw  additional  light  upon  any  of  thciu,  niid,  as  far  as  wc  arc  able, 
to  combine  aiui  ;::ener.iliso  the  whole  of  the  iiiiorumtion  thus  obtained. 

Wo  cannot  therefoi-e  atiord  to  neglect  any  facts  rciatmg  to  man, 
however  trivial,  unmeaning  or  distasteAil,  some  of  them  may  appc^ 
to  us.  Each  custom,  superstition  or  belief  of  savage  or  of  civilised 
man,  may  guide  us  towaids  an  explanation  of  their  origin  in  common 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind.  Each  ])ecnlinrity  of  fonn,  colour,  or 
constitution,  may  give  us  a  chie  to  the  attinitie.H  of  an  obsciur  race. 
The  nnthiopoli>gist  must  ever  bear  in  niind,  tlmt  as  the  object  of  ids 
study  is  man,  nothing  |)ertaimng  to  or  characteristic  of  man  can  bo 
unworthy  of  his  attention. 

It  will  be  only  after  we  have  brought  together  and  arranged  all 
the  facta  and  principles  which  have  been  estalilished  by  the  various 
special  studies  to  which  1  have  alluded,  that  we  shall  l»c  in  a  condition 
to  determine  the  partictilar  lines  of  investigation  most  needed  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  man  ;  aiid  may  hope  ultimately  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusions  on  tho  great  proUema  which  must  inte- 
rest  us  all — ^the  questions  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  human  race. 

T  would  be^  to  recollect  also,  that  here  we  must  treat  all  these 
problems  as  purely  questions  of  science,  to  be  decidetl  solely  by  facts, 
and  by  legitimate  deductions  from  facts.  We  can  accept  no  conclu- 
sions as  authoritative  tliat  have  not  been  thus  established.  Our  sole 
object  is  to  find  out  for  ourselves  wbat  is  our  true  nature — ^to  feel 
our  way  cautiously  step  by  step  into  the  dark  and  mysterious  past  of 
human  faistoxy— to  study  man  under  eveiy  phsse  and  aspect  of  his 
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preaent  ooodition  ;  and  ftom  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  derive  (as 

we  cannot  fail  to  do)  some  assistance  in  our  attempts  to  govern  and 
improve  uncivilised  tribes,  some  guidance  in  our  own  national  and 
individual  progress. 

Dr.  Hunt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  excel- 
lent addren,  remarking  that  the  meeting  would  agree  with  him  that 
it  had  only  one  firalt — that  of  heing  too  sliort,. 

Dr.  Faibbanx  aeoonded  the  motion,  which  was  earned  amid  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  On  a  Human  Jaw  from  the  Belgian  Bone 
Caves. — The  jaw  wiia  diacovercd  in  the  Trou  de  la  Naulcttc,  near 
Dinant,  Belgium,  by  Dr.  E.  Dupont,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Belgian  government.  It  was  found  in  imdistnrhed  aandy  day  (/eAei) 
at  a  depth  of  3J  metres  (11  ft.  4inB.),  the  clay  alternating  with  stalag- 
mite, and  afforflinf^:  evidences  of  cjradiial  deposition.  Tlio  characters 
wliicli  it  preseiitcd  were  very  diii'crcnt  to  tliosc  exhibited  by  the  jaws 
of  the  white  races  of  the  present  day,  and  piubeuted  in  many  points 
an  exaggeration  of  the  characters  of  the  lowest  Australian  jaws.  In 
Bome  reepects  it  differed  widely  from  the  human  jaws  known  to 
anatomists,  and  afforded  great  reaemblanee  to  tlic  jaw  of  the  young 
orang  (Simia  morio).  Mr.  Blake  gave  a  carefid  comparison  between 
this  jaw  and  certain  tv])ical  jaws  selected  from  three  thmisnnd  which 
he  liad  examined,  and  summed  up  by  exj^ressinL'  his  belief  that  the 
jaw  was  of  ximl  though  unoHcertauicd  antiquity,  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  jaw  more  dosely  reaembled  those  of  the  Sdavonio  raoee 
than  any  other  jaw,  while  in  some  points  it  presented  an  analogy  to 
and  exaggeration  of  the  Australian. 

The  itev.  Dunbar  Heatu  remarked  on  the  uncertainty  attending 
some  of  the  discoveries  of  human  remains,  and  on  the  ^^-eater  a])pa- 
rent  authenticity  of  the  prubcnt  "  find."  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  reindeer  existed  at  that  period,  and  why  only  one  bono 
should  be  found  so  distinctly  ape-like.  Belgiom  was  in  the  reindeer 
period  inhabited  by  a  Tartar  race,  but  it  seemed  that  at  a  vastly 
more  remote  period  there  were  inhabitants  of  an  ape-like  charaoter. 
He  could  only  account  for  this  on  the  theory  of  development. 

Dr.  B.  Davis  said,  snjjposiug  it  to  he  humim,  he  wjis  inclined  to 
think  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  normal ;  but,  from  the  great 
thickness  in  the  body  of  the  jaw,  a  sort  of  shelf  of  bone  inside,  it  is 
most  likely  pathological,  i.  e.,  affected  with  osteosderosisL  He  also 
confessed  that  he  oould  not  but  admire  the  elaborate  examination  of 
the  jaw  jriveii  hy  Mr.  Carter  Tllakc. 

After  some  remarks  firom  Dr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Keddis,  and  Mr.  J. 
Gbattan, 

The  CuAiBMAH  remarked  that  the  bone  was  very  interesting  irre- 
spective of  its  antiquity  ;  for,  if  a  race  having  this  peculiar  fonnation 
were  found  to  exist  now,  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  link  between 

man  and  the  larger  apes  as  if  it  existed  many  thousand  years  ago. 

The  layers  of  stalagmite  indicated  ^^rcat  antiquity. 

Mr.  Blake,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Davis,  said  he  had  never  seen  tniy 
pathological  specimen  shuwiug  the  peculiarities  of  the  jaw  in  quebtiuu. 
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A  sinukr  jaw  had  been  fbimd  at  An»»«ar-Aube  in  Fkanoo.  Some  of 
the  SclavoDio  mooa  nuuiifeeted  an  approach  to  this  deviation  from  the 
general  typo. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Black  On  Cohmiex  in  South  A  frica. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  On  t/ie  Jiaces  in  MiulaymMr. 

The  CnAiRiiAN  said  it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  pcoplo 
with  a  Mahiyan  element  in  the  language  should  be  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mjidagaacar,  the  Malays  being  peculiarly  a  Hemi-marinc  people. 
It  might  be  that  a  party  landed  on  that  inland,  niid  had  to  fight  their 
way  into  the  interior,  l>ecoming  ultimately  of  sufficient  strength  to 
conquer  the  native  iiilijihitants, 

Mr.  E.  L.  Lay  AH u  Haid,  tliat  during  a  brief  visit  to  Madaga^Mmr  ho 
■aw  no  indications  of  Malayan  origin. 

Mr.  Carter  Blakb  said,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  oraniological 
evidence  appeared  to  be  directly  a^inat  the  hypothcBis  cf  the  Malay 
dfsceiit  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Madagawfir.  Tlie  skulls  of  many  Hovas 
were  ik'w  in  the  AnthrojK)1ni.nc;il  (lullery  of  tlie  Tans  Miisoiim. 
These  ottered  numerous  and  wide  liiarks  of  distinction  fruin  tlie  skidls 
of  Malays.  The  limits  of  variation  of  Negro  and  Kegroid  types  were 
not  yet  ascertamed ;  but  the  truest  affinities  of  the  Hovas  appeared 
to  him  to  be  with  the  natives  of  Eastern  Africa. 

Dr.  Bahnard  Davis  regretted  that  he  had  but  one  skidl,  and  that 
an  imperfect  one ;  still  he  coiiHidered  the  vahiaMc  evidence  derived 
from  the  collection  of  Hova&iskulls  in  Paris,  given  by  Mr.  Carter  Blake, 
was  conclusive  as  to  their  being  of  Negroid  race.  The  assertion  that 
the  JEIovBs  spoke  a  Malay  tongue  was  not  supported  by  the  reaofuxhes 
of  Mr.  Orawfurd,  a  high  authority  on  these  points,  and  wIm>  accounted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  for  the  few  Malay  words  in  the  lan- 
guage— laiiirunLrc  itself  bc  inij  hy  no  means  a  test  of  origin.  All 
authentic  fij^urcs  of  the  people  of  Madagascar  represent  tliem  with 
curly,  crisp  or  woolly  hair,  never  with  straiylU  hair  like  Malays,  as  had 
been  asserted. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  straight  hair,  oomplezion^  and  ooun- 
tenanoe  of  the  Hovas  were  so  distinct  from  the  African  type  as  to 
pn)ve  that  they  hiid  Malayan  blood.  The  proof  was  independent  and 
CorroboratiTC  of  that  allbrded  by  their  laiiLoirii^c. 

Mr.  John  Guattan  on  a  AW  Cr^mi'mutLi-.—A^hc  instniment  is 
highly  ingenious,  though  somewhat  complicated,  and  possesses  the 
merit  of  affording  correct  delineations  of  the  skull  as  well  as  accurate 
measiuement  It  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  contrivance  similar 
to  that  ubimI  foi-  swinging  tl,.  mariner's  compass  fastened  vertically  to 
a  pcri>cTi<licHlar  Itniss  rod  tixeil  in  a  table  of  wood  ;  wecond,  on  a 
moveable  bsise  aiiotlar  brass  rod  funiislicd  with  two  arms  of  tlio  same 
length,  one  curved  for  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  cninium,  the 
other  furnished  with  a  pencil  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  lover  so  as 
to  move  in  a  circle  round  the  fixed  point  of  the  oraninm. 

The  cranium  to  be  measured  is  fixed  by  the  auditory  foramen,  and 
the  na»o-frontal  suture  is  taken  as  tlie  centre  from  which  to  measure. 
Outlines  of  the  skull  may  be  taken  in  any  direction  with  great  mpidity 
and  accuracy,  and  by  tui  iugeuioiis  contrivance  these  ntay  be  su  fixed 
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tog^tber  aa  to  give  a  veiy  fiiir  idea  of  the  general  form.  One  great 
advantage  of  this  indention  is  that  a  oorreot  representation  of  a  skull 
may  he  sent  to  any  part,  and  its  relative  pK^portions  and  angles  a»- 

oertainod  in  accordance  with  any  scale  which  mny  be  adopted. 

The  CuAiRMAN  :  Everyone  must  have  Imm  ii  struck  with  the  difTiciilty 
of  taking  accurate  measurements  of  the  bkull — a  ditliculty  which  lius 
been  rendered  all  the  more  apparent  by  the  Tariety  of  methods  vhtoh 
haye  been  proposed  for  omooming  it.  This  form  of  a  sknll  should 
always  be  separated  from  its  absolute  bulk.  By  this  invention  the 
angular  measurements,  form,  and  also  dimensions  are  all  given  and 
can  readily  be  reduced  to  either  the  English  or  foreign  Btandard.! 

Professor  (1.  Husk,  F.U.S.,  stilted  that  he  was  in  the  liabit  of  using 
an  instrument  which  he  considered  prefemble  to  the  oue  exhibited  as 
heing  more  simple  and  less  expensive.   It  was  conBtmeted  on  the 
pvinoiple  of  a  common  shoemaker^s  gauge,  oonsisting  of  a  straight  stem 
about  twelve  inches  long,  having  an  arm  jointed  to  it  at  one  end, 
which  can  he  opened  out  to  an  exact  right  angle,  and  a  second  arm 
which  can  he  slid  up  and  down  the  stem  also  at  a  riirht  anirlo.  These 
Vkvmn  sliuuld  be  six  inches  long.    The  stem  and  anus  are  graduated  in 
inches  and  tentlis  on  one  side,  and  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the 
other.   The  auditory  foramen  is  taken  as  the  fixed  point  and  a  needle 
in  a  piece  of  cork  fixed  in  each.    To  take  the  distance  in  radial 
mcjisurement,  the  stem  is  placed  upon  the  point  which  the  radial  line 
in  to  1)0  measured,  and  the  arms  are  brought  down  on  each  side  over 
tlic  needle  in  the  auditory  fonimen  and  the  degree  pointed  at,  which 
will  bo  the  same  on  l>oLh  Hides  if  tlie  instrument  m  held  properly,  will 
be  the  radius  sought.   For  oomparison,  Professor  Busk  takes  as  a 
vertical  line  one  drawn  from  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures.    This  as  an  invariable 
standard  was  first  i5U<rixcsted  by  I'Abh^}  FrSre.    As  a  horizontal  or  base 
line  he  used  one  crossiiiLC  the  vertical  at  right  anirles  at  the  centre  of 
the  auditory  meatus,  coincident  in  most  cases  with  the  tloor  of  the 
nostrils.   The  objeet  of  ft  drawing  is  to  represent  things  as  they  are 
seen.   A  sketch  may  be  mathematicaUy  correct,  and  yet  not  convey  so 
good  an  idea  as  a  perspective  view  woidd.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
give  accurate  mcasiurements  in  such  a  figure,  and  so  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  five  diflcrent  fiirures  of  the  same  skull  by  means  of  the 
camera  lucidiu    Profeai^or  liuak  wan  of  opinion  that  the  craniometcr 
exhibited  was  too  complicated  and  expensive  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Wbslby,  F.A.S.L.,  said  that  other  instruments  less  complicated, 
such  as  those  used  by  M.  Broca  and  Professor  Huxley  answered  very 
well.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Busk  that  perspective  view  conveys 
the  best  idea  of  the  general  appearaiiec  of  the  skull,  but  WiiB  of 
o|)inion  that  the  invention  exhibited  was  very  useful  for  correct 
meu8ureuient. 

Mr.  Cabtbr  Blaks  was  of  opinion  that  all  angular  measurements 
Mr.  Qrattan  made  could  be  correctly  made  with  Piofessor  Busk's  in- 
strument, and  protested  jvgainst  the  wish  to  reduce  delineations  of  the 
skull  to  n)atliematical  instea^l  of  perspective  r1rawinj?f. 

•Sir  J.  LuBaociL  thought  that  penuus  duvor  with  the  j^ncil  might 
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be  nl)lc  to  niuke  a  oorreot  representation  of  the  akuU  without  the  aid 
of  such  a  contrivanco  as  the  one  exhibited,  but  was  of  opiaion  thai  to 
workers  not  so  gifted  it  would  prove  oxcccdingly  raluablo. 

Mr.  J.  Grait.vn,  in  reply  to  the  various  si>cukcrs,  stated  thiit  his 
object  was  uot  bo  much  the  pnxluctiou  of  a  titrikiug  picture  as  the 
attainment  of  eiact  measurements ;  by  which  it  is  more  easy  to  deteet 
slight  differenoes  than  by  perspectire  drawings.  In  piaotioe  he  found 
the  camera  ludda  not  to  be  depended  upon,  in  fact  the  drawings  ob- 
tained liy  it  wove  of  very  little  viilue. 

The  CuAiiiMAN  observed  that  tlie  fact  that  others  had  endeavonred 
with  more  or  le^s  success  to  coustruct  inHtrumeuts  for  tlie  sauie  pur- 
poses, did  not  detract  from  the  credit  duo  to  Mr.  Grattan  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  one  exhibited.  He  was  of  opinion  that  for  rapidity  and 
•oouracy  no  instrument  yet  invented  equalled  that  of  Mr.  Grattau's, 
and  that  the  question  of  prioe  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  an  olgeotion 
where  accuracy  was  desired. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ttluk  on  Phenomena  of  the  Higher  Civilisation  traceable 
to  a  rudimental  oru^in  among  Savaye  Tribes. — ^After  renmrking  that  it 
was  important  to  us  to  study  the  habits  of  the  lawat  races,  he  said  the 
stories  of  uneiyiliaed  races  about  their  gods  and  heroes,  oosmogoniea^ 
transformations)  and  origins,  show  us  the  mythologic  sta<^'e  imderlies 
the  poetry  and  religion  of  the  Gi  eeks  and  other  nations,  from  amon<? 
whom  the  hifirhest  modern  civilisation  lias  grown.  The  New  Zealand 
myths  held  that  wo  have  had  two  primojval  ancestors,  a  father  and  a 
mother,  Rangi  and  Tapa,  heaven  and  earth.  The  earth,  out  of  which 
all  thmga  are  produced  is  our  mother ;  the  protecting  and  over^roling 
heaven  is  our  father.  There  he  explained  wure  the  reooid  of  events. 
After  a  lengthy  reference  to  the  habits,  literature,  and  especially  to 
the  fasting  and  worship  of  tril>e8.  In  conclusion  ho  referred  to  primi- 
tive marria^res  aa  connected  with  the  development  of  races  from  tyiva^'o 
to  civilised  life,  through  the  different  stages  ol"  exogamy  or  the  law  of 
marriage  out  one's  tribe.  He  belifived  one  of  the  services  of  savage 
tribes  was  to  enable  dvilised  men  to  understand  ihev  position  in  the 
world. 

Rev.  Dunbar  I.  HE-vrn  was  of  opinion  that  the  paper  should  have 
been  styled  "The  Origin  of  Existinir  EiTurs  in  the  Mythology  of 
Savajre  Tribes."  Mythology  is  a  rude  attempt  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature  just  as  physiology  is  an  attempt  to  explain  tlie 
focts  in  natuzal  history.  The  savage  owing  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
hia  observation  takes  erroneous  views  of  natural  phenomena  as  we  now 
sec  wjis  the  case  with  ourselves  when  our  knowledge  was  more  imper- 
fect. In  the  same  manner  that  we  used  to  speak  of  the  "  principle" 
of  things,  as  of  the  wind,  etc.,  etc.  So  the  sav.ige  used  the  term  "<rt)d." 

Sir  J.  LuBBooR  also  waa  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  brought 
forward  was,  more  octreotly  speaking,  a  relic  of  lower  civilisations 
than  a  proof  of  the  origin  of  those  which  now  exist  ArchoBologists 
are  now  of  opinion  that  t<>  an  ive  at  a  correct  conception  of  antiquity, 
relics  should  be  compare«l  ^\  ith  objects  used  for  similar  purposes  hy 
existing  savage  trilM  s  hi  roference  to  tiic  custom  of  destroying,  as 
by  tiro,  ulyects  to  be  bunc<i  with  the  dead,  whicii  exists  among 
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aayago  tribes,  ho  pointed  out  what  he  believed  to  be  miiooiioeptioiiB 

of  motive. 

I.  When  implements  have  been  found  burnt  it  has  been  luppoeed 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  protection  againBt  ro})1>oiy.  He  befieved 
that  the  real  reatson  was  that  the  savage  had  endeavoured  in  this 
manner  to  make  them  useful  to  the  departed  by  kiUiug  them,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  one  might  go  to  the  spirit  of  the  other. 

IL  The  curious  oustom  of  making  things  in  lesemblsnoe  of  an 
enemy,  ol^rved  in  savsge  tribes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  these 
implements  mip^ht  have  been  burnt  with  some  idea  oi  tliereby  ii\juring 
the  depurtod.    Thin  he  did  not  believe. 

Mr.  Gkoiujk  i)Awa<)N  was  of  opinion  that  a  great  amount  of  know- 
ledge might  be  attained  by  the  study  of  savage  tribes.  There  w^as 
nothmg  of  novelty  in  the  paper,  as  the  subject  had  been  treated  of 
by  a.uthors  ftom  Lord  Baoon  downwards ;  indeed,  a  valuable  literature 
ezists. 

Afr.  Reddie  considered  it  doubtful  whether  savap^es  undci*stood  the 
meaning  of  their  customs  and  traditions.     He  believed  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Cakteh  Blakb  wittiied  to  know,  taking  all  the  races  of  men, 
where  the  author  would  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  dvilised 
9nd  savage  1  And  supposing  the  traditions  of  the  Semitic  nations 
resembled  those  of  certam  savage  tribes^  was  the  same  law  of  evolu- 
tion applicable  to  both  1 

Mr.  Tylob,  in  reply,  said :  The  question  arises  whether  the  title 
should  contain  a  i>aj>er,  or  merely  indicate  the  line  of  thotight 
pursued  ]  He  was  of  the  latter  opinion.  Perhaps  a  better  title  for 
the  paper  would  have  been :  ^  Phenomena  in  the  higher  civilisations 
traceable  in  origin  to  the  myths  of  the  lower."  lie  agreed  with  Sir 
J-  Lubbock  as  to  the  motive  savages  had  in  burying  implements  with 
the  dead.  Though  he  believed  that  in  most  instain'^H  tlie  object  they 
liad  in  burning  them  was  to  send  their  souls  to  the  departed,  and  not 
to  protect  them  from  robbery,  yet  cases  were  on  record  in  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  likewise  the  intention.  For  instance, 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  did  not  originally  destroy  them,  but  when  they 
found  that -the  Malays  rifled  the  graves,  they  then  adopted  the 
custom  He  believed  that  wliether  destroyed  or  not,  the  object  in 
])lacin*;  them  there  was  the  s;ime.  In  rcf*  rfMicr-  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  of  the  paper,  he  pointed  out  tlie  djtiercuce  between  vn^iio 
general  remarks,  and  generaiiaations  the  result  of  caieful  study  mid 
research.  It  had  been  asked  whether  savages  undetvtood  the  mean- 
ing of  their  traditions  1  Some  do — the  New  Zealanders,  for  instance, 
who  believe  that  llangi  and  Papa  are  the  parents  of  everytJiing,  when 
asked  who  they  each  are,  will  point  to  heaven,  and  say,  "That  is 
llaui,d,''  and  to  the  earth,  and  say,  "  That  is  i'apa.*' 

Dr.  llu.NT,  0/i  t/te  FriiicipU  of  Natural  SelecHon  applied  to 
Anthropolofjy^  in  reply  to  vUm»  propounded  kjfmmiofUr,  lkurmn*$ 
Diteipis$." — [See  {^ige  320  of  the  Anikropologieal  JteinewJ] 

Mr.  Redd  IK  w;vs  of  opinion  £hat  in  the  present  state  of  oiu*  know- 
]oi\-^r  wr  had  better  take  our  stand  as  earnest  and  patient  inquirers 
thau  as  the  supporters  of  theories.    He  thought  that  Psychology  was 
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a  bettor  test  of  the  diflferenoe  between  man  and  the  apes  i^n  ana- 
tomy ;  that  in  intellect  there  was  a  far  greater  difference  between  the 

lowest  man  and  tho  highest  ape  than  between  the  highest  ty]>e  of  man 
arul  tlio  luwcsi.  He  considered  that  we  have  n  cruse  of  cliiUiLre  in  typo 
ttikiiig  place  before  our  eyes  in  the  case  of  the  Ndrtli  American. 
Althougli  suiliuicnt  time  hm  not  yet  elapsed  to  produce  a  unity  in 
type  among  modem  Americans,  a  slight  change  is  produced  in  the 
same  direetion  in  eaoh  of  the  many  nationalities  represented  among 
the  immigrants.  The  individuals  to  be  acted  upon  vary  so  much  in 
the  firat  instance,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  a  complete 
unity  of  typo  is  produced,  but  sufficient  change  is  observed  to  show 
what  may  l)e  expected.  Not  sufficient  attention  }ias  been  paid  to  the 
fact  tliat  tlio  same  change  of  tyjio  is  observed  in  tiiose  whu  iuive  gone 
to  live  in  America  as  in  those  bom  there.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  light  and  dark  races  are  equally  affected  in  this  change. 
We  are  apt  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  peoples 
now  extinoty  to  the  neglect  of  people  now  living.  America  is  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  has  been  given  to  it.  In  Alriea  there  a 
great  difference  between  the  tribes.  Are  they  distinct  jKJoples  ?  Ho 
believed  they  arc  not.  Messrs.  Baker  and  Bcke  believe  that  tho 
African  races  are  getting  lower  and  lower,  and  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  the  Irish,  also,  degradation  is  observed.  Wlien  types 
become  fixed,  a  great  length  of  time  would  be  required  to  change 
them.  At  first  tho  modification  miirht  be  rapid,  but  would  probably 
afterwards  ]intcee<l  very  nlowly.  He  wa.s  struntrly  of  opinion  that  tho 
theory  of  uuity  of  origin  in  luuru  logical  thuu  tlio  opposite  one  of 
divenity. 

Dr.  QniaBSON  referred  to  the  Book  of  QenesiB»  but  was  informed  by 
the  Chatrman  that  it  was  not  considered  an  authority  in  matters  of 

science.  As  instances  of  change  in  typo  he  mentioned  the  various 
breeds  of  dogs  ami  jMireons,  and  was  of  ojiinion  that  the  existing 
diftcrences  between  tiie  various  divisions  of  the  human  race  wci-o  not 
so  great  as  those  which  we  know  have  taken  place  in  dogs  and 
pigeons. 

Rev.  Dunbar  I.  HsaTH  could  not  believe  without  evidence  that  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  imknown  till  the  discovery  of  that 
island,  waa  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  i^royhonnd,  fipires  of 
which  are  fotnid  on  many  ancient  monumenis,  it.  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  author  liad  not  stated  that  tiie  viirious  existing  races 
of  man  were  Bpmng  from  any  at  present  in  existence. 

Professor  Busk  objected  to  the  mamier  in  which  the  sulgect  had 
been  brought  before  the  meeting.  It  should  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
and  not  on  authority.  The  opinions  (pioted  were  of  ver\'  different 
value,  and  yet  they  were  mixed  together  as  thouprh  they  were  of  the 
same.  The  theory  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Huxley,  appears  the  only  one  yet  advanced  that  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  listing  differences. 

Mr.  Carter  Blake,  when  recently  engaged  on  the  continent  in  the 
examination  of  evidence  of  man's  early  existence,  wjis  soiTy  to  find 
that  Kugliah  anthro|»ologi8ts  wore  thought  to  have  settled  down  con- 
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tented  with  the  Darwinian  hypotheoB.  The  only  cYidonoe  farought 
fonrord  by  tlie  disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  applicable  to  the  genesis  of 

man  were  the  Neanderthnl  skull  and  the  jaw  from  Tkloulin-Qiiignon. 
The  Neander  skull  was  proved  to  bo  n  curious  patholoGricnl  specimen, 
and  the  Moulin- QuignoQ  jaw  could  not  bo  aocepted  aH  authentic 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  andent  peoples  approached  the 
characters  of  the  ape  more  than  those  which  now  exist  The  lowest 
niccs — as,  far  instanoe,  the  Australian — possess  characters  far  more 
Simian  than  any  ancient  remains  yet  broiipht  fr)r\v;inl  hy  tho 
disciples  of  Mr.  I^arwin.  The  differences  ob8cr\'ed  in  the  various 
races,  if  not  ah  otujine,  must  result  from  some  continuously  active, 
opemtive  law,  but  that  is  not  uecetsHiirily  the  minQ  as  tlic  theory  of 
natural  selection.  He  was  not  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Darwin's 
hypothesis  as  a  ruling  guide. 

Professor  Busk  did  not  ai^ree  with  Mr.  Garter  Blake  in  his  opinion 
on  the  jaw  from  Moulin  Qnij^Tion. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Nash  wished  to  ask  two  questions:  first,  is  it  ncccssiiry, 
in  starting  a  discussion  on  the  origin  of  man,  to  assume  either  unity 
or  diversity  1  Second,  if  such  is  the  case,  which  opinion  was  tho 
most  phUoBophicalf  As  "unity  of  foroe*'  is  beconung  the  generally 
received  opinion,  from  being  the  more  phfloaophioal,  so  in  anthropo« 
logy  the  tendency  of  opinion  will  Ive  townrds  unity  of  origin.  The 
object  of  tlie  paper  was  to  inquire  whether  Mr  Darwin's  hypothesis 
had  been  properly  applied,  and  not  to  disc  uss  the  origin  of  man. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  the  object  of  tho  j>aper  was  to  consider  tho 
nse  which  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Darwin^  theory  by  some  of  his 
followers,  and  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  monogcnj  or  polygeny. 
Darwin's  theory,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  i)roved 
as  any  theory  can  be.  He  never  drew  any  proof  from  man,  hut  tliat 
is  no  reason  why  the  theory  Khould  not  lie  aji plied  to  the  human 
race.  The  chief  points  in  Mr.  Darw  in  s  theory  arc :  first,  that  certain 
species,  if  aUowed  to  grow  without  restriction,  would  each  of  thorn 
soon  fill  the  earth ;  second,  that  a  struggle  for  existence  takes  place, 
that  the  stronger  individuals  live,  and  the  weaker  die  out.  If  tho 
theory  be  true  of  |>lants  and  the  lower  animals,  it  nuist  he  true  of 
man  also.  Professor  Vo<rt,  thoni,'h  a  follower  of  Mr.  Darwin,  docs  not 
iKjlievethat  it  necessarily  fulluwii  that  man  must  have  RprunL^  fp  ini  one 
and  the  same  origin.  According  to  this  theory — in  which  lie  did  not 
believe — the  various  races  of  man  may  have  sprung  from  different  ani> 
mals.  He  (Mr.  Wallace)  was  of  opinion  that  similarity  in  the  mental 
characters  of  the  different  niccs,  was  far  greater  than  their  dissimi- 
larity ;  that  iauLntnire,  which  can  l»c  acquired  by  every  race,  i'^  n 
proof  of  uientui  unity.  It  is  a  inibUikc  to  imagine  thfit  Mr.  Dai  vviu 
considers  climate  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  ho  points  out.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  all  dogs  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  but  with 
pigeons  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have.  In  them,  alterations  of 
the  skull  are  produced  perfectly  independent  of  changes  of  climate. 
Ho  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  (juite  loLjieal  to  l>eliev(}  that  mccs  have 
divcrfjcd  from  a  coinmon  '^tock,  and  that  tiiey  are  now  L,Ta<lually 
again  approaching  cacii  otl»or.    Different  races  are  found  in  dUfcrcut 
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climates,  b(?caTisc  others  could  not  live  there.  The  type  of  nny  par- 
ticular raro  wiiH  tlie  cause  of  the  selection  of  the  loculity  iu  wliich  it  is 
founci,  and  was  not  cauiiod  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  people 
live.  The  statement  that  man  is  becoming  more  homogeneous  is 
quite  toneoL  The  weakest  always  goes  to  the  wsU,  and  as  the  most 
powerful  TBoes  mcrcase  they  will  drive  the  weaker  off  the  fiM>e  of  the 
earth.    Why  else  do  the  New  Zealanders  die  1 

Mr.  Repdie  :  This  argument  will  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Europeans 
going  to  India  and  to  AMofty  though  it  may  in  the  cose  of  iiQvi 
Zealand  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Wallace  :  Those  noes  whieh  are  best  adapted  for  vesidenoe  in 
a  oountiy  will  drive  out  the  natives  if  they  are  weaker  and  less  able 
to  resist. 

Dr.  Hunt,  in  reply,  said  that  he  should  be  sorr)-  tn  think  that  the 
audience  not  understand  the  object  of  his  paper  better  than  Kome 
of  the  sj)eukei-H  apj)earod  t^>  do.  He  simply  spoke  of  the  application 
whicli  had  been  matle  of  a  certain  theory,  and  did  not  enter  mto  the 
question  of  moxM^eny  or  polygeny.  He  wished  people  to  keep  their 
minds  open  on  the  question  of  the  unity  or  dtTenity  of  origin  of  man; 
he  believed  it  had  been  discii^ed  much  before  the  proper  time.  He 
strongly  objected  to  the  notion  that  in  the  present  stiitr  <'f  knowledge 
Darwin's  theory  must  be  acce]'tcd.  At  present  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  an  opinion  ajii  to  its  correct- 
ness or  otherwise.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  "  which 
is  the  roost  philosophical  aasumptlonr  Why  should  we  give  preferenoe 
to  one  ape  rather  than  to  another  t  The  Chainnan  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that,  because  hoii\o  races  are  dying  out,  therefore  there 
nuist  he  a  coming  unit3\  But  if  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  were  true,  there 
would  be  a  constant  tendency  to  diversity,  and  fresh  raees  would  con- 
stantly spring  up.  Though  the  standard  of  the  new  races  might  be 
higher  and  tfic  physical  differences  less  nuurked,  yet  mteUeetually 
they  would  become  wider  apart*  He  wished  particularly  to  impreas 
on  the  meeting,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  man  or  his  posi- 
tion in  nature. 

Dr.  John  Bkddoe,  On  the  JStature  and  Mulk  of  the  Irish,  and  on  Uie 
Degeneration  of  JRixee, 
Mr.  0.  C.  Blakb,  On  SkuUt  from  Sound  Barrom  in  DoneMre, — 

Mr.  C.  C.  Blake  remarked  that  they  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Hunt,  the 

President  (»f  tlio  AntlnojHiloLcical  Society,  from  some  barrows  near 
Blandfonl.  Dr.  Tluirnani,  in  a  dissertatictn  on  the  two  principal  forms 
of  En<j:lish  and  (Jaulish  skulls,  pive  a  table  containing  the  measure- 
ment of  twenty-five  skulls  from  tlie  English  round  barrows.  The 
longest  of  those  exhibited  a  cephalic  index  of  '74,  and  the  shortest  '87, 
the  aversge  being  '81  ;  and  Dr.  Thiunam  therefore  concluded  that, 
the  typical  character  of  the  skulls  found  in  round  barrows  was  that 
which  presented  the  brachyccphalic  typo,  ^^'^lcn  the  skulls  taken  from 
the  Blandford  l)a)Tow  were  carefully  measured,  it  a|»j>eared  that  tlie 
rate  of  breadth  was  much  smaller  than  the  average  of  tliose  measured 
by  Dr.  Thumam.    Where  Dr.  Thuznam's  lowest  breadth  was  '74,  the 
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lowest  of  the  Blaadford  skulk  wu  *66;  and  where  his  highest  was  *87, 
the  highest  of  those  from  Blatirlford  waa  '81,  the  average  being  in 
each  case  respectively  S!  and  "73.  If  the  Blandford  nkulls  (nine  in 
number)  wei^e  added  to  Dr.  Tliuniam's  table  of  twenty-tive,  the  averaii:o 
of  the  whole  thirty-four  would  \ye  foiind  to  be  "77.  'I'he  distinction  be- 
tween an  average  of  81  and  '77  must  btrikc  all  obbervers,  aiid  some 
might  consider  the  deduction  of  fbiir  per  cent,  as  inTaUdating  many 
of  the  general  coucliiBioiis  anriTed  at  hj  Dr.  Thumam.  If  Mr.  Hake 
were  inclined  to  baae  any  conclusions  on  his  mcasnrbments,  he  might 
roTerso  Dr.  Thumam's  "  sort  of  axiom",  and  say  **  long  barrows,  long 
skulls ;  round  barrows,  lon^  skulls  too,  and  sometimes  longer".  A 
d(M9cription  of  the  skull  would  follow  at  another  time,  and  the  conclu- 
sions  he  would  dmw  at  present  were  as  follow : — ^Ist  That  the  state 
of  materials  at  disposal  preduded  any  genenlisation  as  to  the  pre- 
valence  of  a  brachycephalic  typo  of  the  skull  in  the  round  barrows  of 
the  south  of  En^dand.  2nd.  Tliat  a  inneli  larger  series  of  skulls  from 
the  rotmd,  as  well  as  from  the  long  barrows,  must  be  me:isured  before 
any  c</nclusion  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  cranial  mrxhdus. 

Dr.  Hunt  baid  there  had  ))oeu  a  largo  number  of  round  barrows 
opened'  in  Dofsetahire,  and  a  good  many  urns  had  heen  found,  but 
anthropology  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  had  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  take  of  the  skulls.  He  met  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
in  possession  of  some  skulls,  and  prevailed  up'>n  him  to  part  with 
them  for  the  Anthropological  Society.  The  subject  f  the  connection 
of  the  classes  of  people  to  whom  they  owed  the  round  and  long  bar- 
tows  found  all  over  Europe  had  excited  great  interest  He  thought 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Thumam,  that  in  round  barrows  there  were  romid 
skulls,  and  lonrr  skulls  in  long  barrows,  was  prematurely  advanced. 
The  ()]nni(>n  of  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  w<ls  that  a  longsnd  a  round-headed 
people  iniiabited  this  country  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  JSkbastian  Evans  observed  that  Dr.  Thumam's  axiom  was  so 
convenient  a  formula  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  give  it  up  until  it 
had  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  enoneous,  and  this  he  thought 
had  not  yet  been  don&  With  one  of  the  skulls  exhibited  were  found 
Some  iron  and  Roman  implements,  and  several  of  the  other  skulls 
were  so  similar,  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  their 
belonging  to  individuals  of  the  same  raee.  In  all  probability,  there- 
fore, the  skulls  exhibited  were  of  a  comparatively  later  date,  well 
within  the  limits  of  the  uron  age.  The  round  barrows  and  short 
skulls  described  by  Dr.  Thumam,  and  on  which  he  founded  his  hypo« 
thesis,  belonged,  he  (Mr.  Evans)  believed,  entirely  to  an  earlier  period, 
the  bronze  age.  It  was,  therefore,  still  possible  that  Dr.  Thumam's 
theory  might  be  true  to  tliis  extent  :  that  the  long  barrows  were 
raised  by  a  lonL;-bea<led  race  ;  the  earlier  round  barrows  by  a  short- 
headed  race ;  and  tlie  later  round  barrows  by  a  thiixl  intmaive  long- 
headed race,  who  might  not  impossibly  be  hereafter  identified  as  the 
BelgiB  mentioned  by  Ceesar  as  inhabiting  the  southern  psrts  of  the 
island. 

After  eome  remarks  from  ^fr.  "Wesley,  Mr.  Blake  briefly  replied. 
Mr.  A.  EiiNBT,  On  the  AtUhropology  of  Caracas.    It  was  here  re- 
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marked  that  it  wasdi^Tlciilt  to  givo  infonnation  concerning  the  numlwr 
of  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  mixed  nucs,  as  nil  were  "( 'indadnnoB", 
and  tho  law  did  not  recognise  a  ditlereuce  <>i  i^ace.  A  ditreroiico.  liow- 
cvcr,  tixistod  in  society,  and  it  would  perluips  never  conipletelv  dis- 
appear. There  were  all  ahades  of  oolour,  firom  the  deepest  black  to 
the  almost  perfect  white,  bo  that  colour  was  not  a  good  criterion. 
There  was  more  security  in  the  hair,  the  tint  of  the  nails,  and  the 
colour  (if  the  inalc  sexual  or^^is.  Tlio  son  of  a  white  father  and 
a  Negro  inotlicr  wa-s  called  "mulatto",  while  tho  sou  of  a  simihu* 
father  and  an  Indian  mother  was  termed  "  zambo".  When  a  man  of 
mixed  blood  nunied  a  woman  daricer  than  hiniaelf,  and  his  children 
thereby  became  further  removed  ih«n  the  white  tint»  it  was  said  to  be 
vn  mUo  aircu  (a  leap  backwards).  Tho  mixed  races  were  virtually 
tlie  ruling  part  of  the  population,  and  no  doubt  would  be  for  a  long 
time. 

Dr.  SiTOUTT,  0/i  th'  IlahiU  and  Jfai/»rr.'<  0/  flu  Marvir  Trih^^  f*f 
India.  'Vim  drobs  and  mode  of  piercing  the  etir  lobes  among  tlio 
women,  and  the  ceremony  of  installing  the  present  ranee  in  thd 
aominiWyy  were  particularly  dwelt  nix>n. 

Dr.  K  B.  Btmo,  On  the  Manners  and  Cudcms  of  the  FUhinff  Indiana 
of  Vfrnrom*er^»  Ish/i  f,  rhi'  fhf  as  tyjnjind  by  the  SouffifJi  Tri^n — Tho 
writer  ol)3erve<l  that  the  Soui.'iBh  tribe,  at  once  the  smallest  and  most 
degraded,  dwelt  in  luni  ai*uund  Victoria,  the  cajiital  of  the  island. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  language  of  the  people  was  adverted  to, 
the  doctor  describing  it  as  a  coUectton  of  K*s  and  Q's^  gurgled  in  the 
throat  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  uninitiated  persons  to  suppose 
that  the  spejiker  was  about  to  vomit.  Yet  to  that  strange  language 
they  could  fjivo  so  peculiar  an  utterance,  as  to  l)e  heard  for  sevenil 
miles  tlirouLrli  the  sileiu  foreHts.  Her  Majesty's  ship  DevaMatinn  went 
to  tho  west  coiist  to  seize  some  Indians  who  had  liuirdered  an  tigent, 
and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  exact  hour  of  its  depar- 
ture firom  Victoria  and  its  destination  were  known  to  all  the  west 
cojist  tribes  within  four  hours  of  the  weighiuLT  of  tlic  at)chor.  The  in- 
telligence must  have  heen  commnnicatod  thi-ouLjh  the  forest.,  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  ;i>s  the  distance  waa  much  too  great  for  any  other 
mode  to  have  been  adopted. 

Dr.  Hunt  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  i^a^ior  bad  been 
written ;  the  writer  appeared  to  have  observed  closely  and  written 
down  eareftiUy  what  he  had  seen.  There  were  one  or  two  points  txhont 
it  which  seemed  so  extraonlinar}*,  however,  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  believing  them  :  such  as  tlie  statement  that  the  medicine  man.  m\ 
initiation,  ate  a  dog  alive,  lie  should  have  been  hiappy  to  hear  how 
tliib  liad  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Gbook  Napier  called  attention  to  the  statement  that  the  In- 
dians are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles ; 
it  is  usually  believed  that  the  human  voice  is  not  audible  at  a  greater 
distsmce  than  one  mile. 

licv.  W.  T.  Marsh  alhuled  to  the  «tatonient  tliat  the  swathing;  of 
their  limbs  increased  their  litheness,  a  i*e£>ult  which  could  not  iiave 
been  expected.    He  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  any  gentleman 
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-prasent  could  ^pcak  fr<  ^lu  his  own  observation,  whether  such  a  lesult 

was  met  with  in  other  tril>cs. 

Mr.  TvTAu  consiiUred  the  ])ajier  a  vahmble  coninmnication, 
and  the  inionnation  which  it  contaiued  of  much  importHUce.  The 
stutemcuts  which  it  oontaiucd  coincide  very  much  with  what  others 
have  saidf  though  m  some  pomts  the  writer  may  have  been  mis- 
inlbnned.  Hie  loose-headed  epear  tipokefn  of  is  found  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  :  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Eastern 
ArchipclfifTo,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  whole  of  North  America.  The 
flotation  which  in  other  instances  is  only  tlie  loose  shaft  of  the  Hj)ear,  in 
the  present  wise  is  luucli  iucreiised  by  the  addition  of  a  seal -skin 
blown  out  The  fiah-hook  mentioned  was  an  eztraordlnaiy  oontri- 
vanoe,  quite  ne^  to  the  description  of  savage  fish-hooks.  The  cere- 
mony of  scalping  represented  in  play  among  these  Indians,  is  common 
in  reality  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rocky  Molmt^lin8.  It  is  curious 
if  it  is  a  relic  of  what  was  formerly  done  in  eamcst.  The  writer  men- 
tions a  game  of  odds  and  evens  ;  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  common 
games  of  thid  sort  are  all  over  the  world,  in  some  tribee  they  reach  a 
high  degree  of  complexity.  The  statement  that  a  dog  was  eaten  alive 
Is  open  to  qnestbn ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  medi- 
cine man  reappears  he  makes  a  rush  at  the  warrior  nearest  to  him 
and  endeavours  to  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  arm.  With  regard  to  the 
statement  that  the  voice  is  heard  at  a  distance  of  seven  nulcs,  it 
sounds  at  hrst  as  if  tliere  liud  been  some  misapprehension.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  most  unlikely  of  aU  in  the  world  to  be  heard  at  a  great 
distaaoe.  fixperience  shows  that,  at  a  distance,  the  consonants  of  a 
word  are  lost  before  the  rowels,  and  that  ultimately  only  the  vowels 
arc  heard.  The  language  of  these  Indians  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  consonants. 

Dr.  Hunt  referred  to  an  instance  mentioned  by  Captiiin  Piury, 
wh^  the  human  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  under 
the  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  thought 
that  similar  conditions  may  exist  in  the  case  noratloned  by  Dr.  Bopp. 

Mr.  David  Morris  thought  that  the  human  voice  might,  after 
practice,  be  made  audible  at  a  preat  distance,  and  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  practice  in  ovi  icoming  obstacles  in  making  tlic 
voice  audible,  that  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  machinery  entirely 
drowns  the  voioe  of  inexperienced  persons,  he  was  able  to  make  him- 
self heard,  by  modifying  his  voice,  at  a  distance  of  many  yards.  He 
was  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  was  ordinarily  almost  stone 
deaf,  who,  when  tnivellinL,'  by  railway  throuirh  a  tunnel,  eoukl  iienr 
the  lowest  whisper.  He  had  no  diiiicuity  in  believing  the  writer's 
statement. 

Mr.  Tylor  said  that  in  India  some  of  the  Pariah  tribes,  through 
force  of  ciroumstances,  have  acquired  the  power  of  making  themselves 
heard  at  great  distances.   He  could  quite  credit  the  correctness  of  the 

statement  made  by  the  author. 

Dr.  Grier-son  g:\ve  an  aecoimt  On  Crrfain  Cffft  from  Duwfn'rsshire. 
One  class  consisted  of  perforated  stones  fmmd  in  the  locahty,  and 
many  are  hiing  up  in  byres  and  stables  as  a  charm  against  witchcml't. 
VOL.  IV. — ^KO.  XV.  D  D 
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Another  class  was  composed  of  stones  not  to  bo  fi>un(l  in  tlio  district^ 
and  in  some  in.stanc<?8  he  lielioved  not  in  the  liritisli  Isles.  The  cha- 
racter and  workmanship  of  these  wore  vory  miperior  to  tlie  fojiuer. 
Ho  concUided,  thei-eforc,  that  the  two  classca  belonged  to  ditfercnt 
races  and  periods. 

Br.  Hunt  doubted  whether  the  celts  differed  from  those  found 
throughout  Soandmavia.  Danish  investigaton  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
^tone  age  as  at  least  5,000  years  ago. 

Mr.  Blake  said  there  evidently  existed  in  early  times  modes  of 
diffusion  of  stone  from  one  place  to  another,  for  in  Itelpuui  3l),0(K) 
flint  flukes  and  nuclei  were  found  at  the  Trou  de  Chaleux,  which 
must  have  been  brought  thirty  miles,  and  pieces  of  felspar  which 
must  have  been  carried  180  mUes. 

The  Cbairman  (Mr.  Wallace)  thought  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
stones  not  indigonon*?  to  the  locality,  for  wivairc  tril>cs  at  the  present 
day  thought  noihiui,'  travdliug  aoveral  huudred  milctt  to  procure 
articles  which  they  wanted. 

Prof.  Leitneii  contributed  Some  Papers  from  Lahore. 

Dr.  E.  P.  HouoBTON  On  the  Dyak$  o/  Borneo, 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  although  there  ua.s  nothing  new  in  the 
paper,  there  were  many  points  worthy  of  discussion.  As  the  author 
had  had  such  a  <rofid  oppf>rtnnity  of  ohserving  the  fluctuation  in  the 
population,  it  wiis  a  pity  he  hud  not  nuwle  morn  use  e>f  it.  His  own 
observation  led  hira  to  believe  that  it  was  nearly  stationarj'.  There 
is  such  an  abundance  of  food  that  little  exertion  is  required  to  obtain 
as  much  as  is  required  for  sustenance;  the  population  being  small  and 
almost  stationary,  there  is  little  or  no  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistenrc,  and  so  the  chief  stiniuhis  to  exertion  is  wantinir.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  small  nuinher  of  children  l>om  is  prol>al"ly  owing  to 
the  hard  wuik  which  the  women  have  to  go  thnmgh,  sis  in  other 
savage  tribes.  Should  the  men  be  induced  to  reUeve  the  women  of 
their  toil,  and  thus  render  the  women  more  able  to  bear  children,  the 
best  results  may  be  expected. 

Dr.  Hunt  knew  that  the  author  was  most  willing  to  do  everything 
he  could  in  the  cause  of  science,  particularly  of  anthropolo'jy  ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  matter  had  only  to  he  jTojierly  hiouLdi*  iM-foie  liim 
for  Ills  attention  to  be  given  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  amalluess  of 
the  fiunilies,  it  was  the  same  with  all  tribes  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisar 
tion.  In  Europe  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Lapps.  -  The 
average  increase  of  po])ulation  among  the  Norwegians  is  wonderfully 
small.  The  author  had  said  that  the  Dyaks  have  a  very  vague  idea 
of  a  future  life;  it  has  often  been  stated  that  all  nations,  however  low 
they  may  be,  have  an  idea  of  that  state,  but  this  has  bccu  well  shewn 
to  be  incorrect  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrar. 

Dr.  GnnntsoN  cautioned  the  audience  not  to  follow  the  last  speaker. 

Sir  J.  LuBBOOK  fully  agreed  with  Dr.  Hunt.  Even  missionaries,  who 
might  not  bo  expected  to  sjiy  so,  stated  that  they  were  acfpiainte«l 
with  tribes  having  no  idea  of  a  fntnre  state.  With  rcLninl  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  Dyaks.  he  thou-ht  that  ue  an>  t«H»  apt  to  fall 
into  the  cn*or  of  the  Greeks  and  iioman^i  in  calling  other  races  barba- 
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rians  bccaiisc  they  dittbred  from  us.  The  tnitli  is  they  have  been 
forcefl  into  a  different  stage  of  civilisation,  and  many  of  them,  the 
iSoiith  Seii,  InUmders  for  in!:itauce,  have  made  the  most  of  their  oppor> 
tuuilies. 

Mr.  Ttlob  said  the  paper  had  led  to  the  discaasion  of  a  very  in- 
teresting question  which  might  be  divided  into  two  parts:  1.  The 
belief  in  a  future  ntate ;  2.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Superior 

Beinoj,  The  usual  belief  anion l-"  savage  tribes  is,  that  when  u  man 
(lies  his  soul  goes  to  another  ])laee.  This  is  shc\m  in  the  custom  of 
burying  things  with  tiie  dead,  that  their  souls  may  go  to  be  with  that 
of  the  departed.  It  has  frequently  been  found  that  raees  who  were 
supposed  not  to  believe  in  a  future  state  or  the  existence  of  a  Supe- 
rior Being  were  possessed  of  an  abstruse  mythology.  He  believed 
that  the  way  to  state  the  case  properly  is  to  say,  "  formerly  it  was 
believed  that  many  races  had  no  knowledge  of  a  future  state  or  the 
existence  of  a  Superior  Being,  but  that  the  number  of  such  has  been 
reduced." 

Mr.  Cabtbb  Blake  thought  that  in  discussing  the  subject,  it  was 
advisable  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  meant  when  the  tenn 

•*  religion  "  was  used. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Charxock  said  that  we  need  not  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  find  people  who  do  not  believe  in  a  future  state,  lie  imew 
many  in  England,  "  savages he  supposed,  wiio  did  not. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  question  of  population  resolves  Itself  into  two 
parts:  1.  What  is  the  number  of  children  bomt  2.  What  is  the 
uuml)OT  who  grow  up  1  He  thought  it  important  to  make  tikis  dis- 
tinction, as  he  believed  the  rate  of  morUility  among  ehildren  was  very 
high.  Over-work  has  probably  a  great  deal  to  do  witii  the  small 
number  of  children  bom ;  it  luis  been  found  that  Malay  women,  who 
are  better  treated,  have  a  larger  number  of  children. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  religion,  care  should  be  taken  against 
considering  the  belief  of  the  whole  tribe  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a 
single  individual  member  of  it.  His  own  opinion  was  that  tribes  do 
exist  who  have  no  idea  of  anvthintr  bcvoud  the  irnwe.  Sir  S.  l?aker 
relat«'<|  liis  conversation  with  a  Latuka  chief,  wiio  argued  tliat  when 
a  mail  diva  there  is  an  end  of  him.  He,  Mr.  Wallace,  was  of  opiniuii 
that  all  races  believe  in  the  existence  of  unseen  things. 

Dr.  Paul  Bbooa  On  the  ATUhropoloffy  of  Lower  JBriUany. — Con- 
tended that  there  were  two  races  in  France,  one  tall,  the  othw  short, 
tlie  line  of  separation  et^rresponding  to  that  which  in  the  time  of 
( 'iesar  divided  Celtie  from  Belgic  Gaul.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cantons  of  the  latter  were  short  in  stature,  and  of  a  type  corrceipond- 
iug  to  the  Cornish. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Evakb  agreed  with  M.  Broca  in  believing  that  the 
sea  air  had  nothing  to  do  with  uLodifyiug  the  physique*  dwellers  on 
the  coast,  but  thought  that  hardly  sufficient  importance  had  been 
assigned  to  the  influence  of  a  military  sea-faring  life  on  the  stature  of 
a  people.  At  all  events,  if  it  could  not  be  eonchisively  proved  that 
the  two  circumstances  were  related,  it  was  remarkable  tlmt  the  Bas- 
Bretons  were  taller  than  their  neighbours  though  closely  allied  in 
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kindml,  aurl  that  the  Biia-Brctons  were  dcf^cendaiits  of  tlie  Veiicti, 
who  had  lived  by  jtimey  and  Inircaneering  for  centuries  before  the 
time  of  CsDsar.  Going  northward  again  the  same  i)luiiouieuon 
recurred.  As  soon  as  the  traveller  came  to  tliose  parts  of  France  to 
which  the  Norman  invasion  had  penetrated^  a  distinct  increase  in 
stature  was  perceptible.  The  Normans  when  they  marched  under 
Rollo  to  occupy  the  fair  fields  of  Neustria,  were  the  V)iirgest  of  limb 
and  stron<r<'st  of  thew  of  any  nation  (in  the  face  of  tije  earth.  They 
"Were  the  lineal  dej^iccudunti*  of  the  \  i kings — those  terrible  Seandina- 
vian  sea-rovers  wiio  more  tlum  any  other  race  liad  made  their  homo 
upon  the  ocean.  On  the  deck  of  the  Norse  pirate-ship,  the  strong  . 
arm,  the  keen  eye,  the  stout  heart,  were  indispensable  requisites  of 
the  ssiilor.  All  the  piniy,  ricketty,  cowardly  individuals  got  killed 
off,  and  tliey  who  survived  to  perpetuate  the  nice  were  the  stn^iLrest 
of  !Tiuscle  and  longest  of  limb.  This  pnK'css  had  been  going  on  for  a 
thousand  years  before  lioUo  marched  soutliward.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  these  old  rovers  visited  every  shore  of  the  known 
world,  and  carried  off  fh>m  thence  the  fairest  and  tallest  of  the 
daughters  of  the  land  to  be  the  motheis  of  their  children.  Sea  air 
in  itself  might  have  no  influence  on  race  characteristics,  but  a  thou- 
sand years  of  ])iratical  national  life,  and  a  constant  influx  of  fresh 
blood  coidd  not  fail  to  iiiicct  materially  tl»e  j»hy.sit|ue  of  a  ]»eo|>lc. 

Professor  UuxL£Y  protested  against  this  a])pliciitioii  of  the  principle 
of  natural  selection.  He  had  lived  long  on  board  ship,  and  believed 
that  to  those  who  had  to  pass  their  lives  in  a  low*roofed  cabin  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  l>e  short  rather  tlian  talL  Maritime 
people  are  not  always  tall,  as,  for  instance,  the  liasfjiie  nice  in  Europe 
and  the  Malays  in  Asia,  the  latter  of  whom  average  only  o  ft.  3  ins. 
in  height. 

Mr.  Evans  explahicd  that  the  Scandinaviiui  sailors  would  htirdly 
have  been  inconvenienced  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Huxley,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  no  cabins  at  all,  and  that  the  maritime  nati<m  referred 
to  by  the  Professor  were  commercial  rather  than  military,  or  if  mili- 
tary fighting  under  difierent  couditions  to  the  Norsemen,  which  would 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  result. 

Mr.  MoGOiUDUK  instanced  the  Dutch  as  being  anything  but  tall ; 
they  are  in  fkct  short,  round,  and  dumpy. 

Mr.  FitOWBR:  Harold  of  Norway  was  unable  to  ride  on  any  horse, 
his  legs  were  so  very  long. 

Mr.  Wat  J,  ACE  did  not  see  that  the  subject  under  discussion 
attorded  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctriue  of  natunil  selection. 

Rev.  F.  \V,  Fakuar,  in  reference  to  the  stature  of  the  peo]>le  of 
Brittany,  drew  attention  to  the  statement  that  the  flower  of  the 
French  nation  had  been  sUdn  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  He 
thought  diat  perhaps  the  fitct  that  boys  of  eighteen  were  then  pressed 
into  the  army,  and  had  to  go  through  great  privatit)n8,  would  in 
some  mei\8ure  at  least  account  for  the  short  stature  of  modem 
Frenchmen. 

Professor  Huxlky  on  Two  JCxtreine.  Forms  of  Hunmn  Crania. — The 
crania  exhibited  were : — Ist  The  skull  of  on  ^duH  Tartar,  from  the 
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miueuni  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Suigeons  of  London,  the  most  brachy- 
cephalic  he  had  ever  seen,  the  breadth  in  comparison  with  the 
length  presenting  the  extraordinary  proportions  of  977  to  1,000.  This 
skull  w;is  orthognathic.    2nf!.  \n  instance  of  extreme  dolichoccphaly 
which  was  ^^;l^d  to  have  coiuc  I'n'm  New  Zealand,  but  of  this  ho  was 
doui)tful,  iis  ill  inyme  particulars  it  poascascd  characters  of  the  Aus- 
tralian type  J  but  for  iie  purpose  of  his  communication  it  was  of  no 
moment  where  it  came  from.   It  presented  the  extraordinary  propor- 
tions of  629  of  breadth  to  1,000  of  length.    Prognathism  in  this  skull 
was  very  decided.    The  roof  of  the  first  was  arrhc(!  and  (Itunu-like, 
and  the  contour  was  almost  sernicircular,  whilt-  that  of  tlie  second 
was  compressed  at  the  nidva  similar  to  the  roof  of  a  house.  Altliuugli 
the  diiierenct;  in  general  contoiur  was  in  these  skulls  so  great,  the 
cranial  axis  of  the  one  was  the  same  length  as  that  of  the  other,  a 
foot  whidi  showed  that  length  of  the  cranial  axis  ha.s  no  aVtsolute 
relation  to  the  absolute  length  or  breath  of  the  skull.    11  lo  auirlo  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  has  been  said  to  give  the  chan\{'ter  of  the  lace — the 
more  l)ent  the  sphenoid  lione,  that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  the  s]»henoid 
angle,  the  more  perpendicular  is  the  position  of  the  teeth  ;  the  liirger 
the  sphenoid  angle  the  greater  the  obliquity  of  the  inciaom  by  the  en- 
laigement  of  the  facial  bones.    But  in  these  two  skulls  Professor 
Huxley  was  of  opinion  that  the  sphenoid  angle  was  the  same,  so  that 
this  point  might  be  eliminated  from  the  discussion  as  imimportant. 
But  the  Tnoinent  the  outline  of  the  one  was  supcr]wscd  upon  the  other 
it  was  apparent  that  althoui^h  tliese  important  portions  of  tlie  skull 
were  the  same  in  both,  the  parts  a^ljoining  were  arranged  so  differently 
as  to  entirely  alter  the  general  outline.   The  plane  of  the  occipital 
foramen  was  much  more  horizontal  in  the  Now  Zealand  (1)  skull  than 
in  the  Tartar.   If  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen  of  the  former  were 
the  same  as  that  of  tlie  latter  the  degree  of  promiathism  would  he 
much  greater,  were  the  plane  of  the  occipital  h>nnnen  of  the  Tartar 
skull  the  same  as  that  of  tho  New  Zealand  (2)  skull  the  orthognathisui 
would  be  so  great  that  the  brow  would  oyeihang  the  fiuse.  These 
various  points,  the  similarity  of  the  sphenoid  angle  and  the  difference 
in  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen  shew  the  importance  of  making  a 
section  through  crania  previous  to  expressing  an  opinion  on  them. 
The  next  point  on  which  these  skulls  throw  light  was  the  eflect 
which  synostosis  of  tltc  sutiu^es  was  supposed  to  have  in  altering  the 
form  of  the  skulL    Virchow  pointed  out  that  if  tlie  sutures  become 
dosed  in  eariy  life  the  skull  does  not  expand  in  the  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  suture.   If  the  sutures  remain  open  while  the  bndn  is 
growing,  synostosis  at  a  later  period  is  of  no  consequence  as  it  does  not 
niter  tlie  shape  of  the  skull.    Those  who  have  worked  at  the  sulyect 
tindini;  u  synostosis  have  argued  back  without  thinking  of  this.  The 
importance  of  attending  to  the  time  at  which  synostosis  took  place 
was  exemplified  iu  one  of  the  skulls  exhibited,  that  of  the  Tartar. 
Complete  synostosis  along  the  sagittal  suture  had  taken  place  probably 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  as  the  othci-s  were  all  ojien,  and  yet  the 
breadth  in  comparison  to  the  length  was  in  that  skull  unusually  irrcat. 
The  brow  was  so  full  as  to  hide  the  jugal  arches  from  a  vertical  view. 
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although  the  face  bonea  were  of  full  siee.  While  in  the  other  droll  in 
which  no  ajnostosis  had  U^keii  place  the  head  waa  unusuaUy  long,  the 

brow  narrow,  and  tlie  clieek  1  nines,  thoui;h  not  large,  were  visiMi'  fmni 
above.  The  points  to  which  he  particiiljirly  wished  to  call  attention 
were : — i.  Early  byuuhtosis  may  order  without  alteration  in  the  shape 
of  the  craniiun.  u.  Kxtremo  forms  of  the  akiUl  may  be  produced  with- 
out synoBtosia.  iii.  A  correct  idea  of  the  relattve  proportions  of  a 
skull  cunnnt  be  obtained  without  first  of  all  making  a  section  through  it. 

Mr.  W.M.  Turner  said  that  he  had  two  skulls  in  his  jxjssession  which 
would  bear  out  the  iH'culiun'ties  of  tlmne  exhibited.  One  of  them,  that 
of  a  l)oliemiun,  was  remarkably  braclix cephalic,  though  the  sairittal 
suture  was  obliterated.  This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
was  the  skttU  of  a  young  person  not  more  than  twenty-one  yeais  old 
— an  ai^  when  that  suture  is  usually  o)>en.  The  ofJier  fifom  Lincoln' 
shire  was  remarkably  elongated,  with  all  the  sutures  open.  This  in- 
dependent ( videncp  confirmed  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Professor 
Huxley.  The  suhjeet  of  synostosis  and  the  etfects  resultiug  Ihjiu  it 
should  be  ciu'cluUy  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Sbbastian  Evans  wished  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
marks  of  external  artificial  compression  visible  in  either  of  the  skulls 
exliibited. 

ri*ofessor  Huxley  :  No,  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Carteu  Hlakk  said  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Professor 
Huxley  liad  laid  before  thctn  two  skulls  which  otlered  ixiculiarities,  so 
far  its  he  knew  himself,  unexampled.  The  oue — that  which  Professor 
Uuxley  had  referred  to  as  possessing  an  index  of  '62 — ^he  considered 
to  belong  to  the  same  type  of  skulls  as  those  which  Dr.  Barnard  Davis 
had  described  for  the  Caroline  Islands.  It  might  certainly,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  Australian,  for  the  characters  of  the  moo  skull  of  that 
lontinent  were  not  well  fixed.  Certainly,  it  disagreed  from  the  skulls 
of  such  typical  "  tectocophalic  "  skulls,  as  those  figured  by  Ecker,  and 
fdso  with  those  of  a  more  flattened  type,  which  Pix>fe8Sor  Huxley  hud 
himself  compared  with  river  bed  skulls.  It  accorded  both  in  the 
chanicter  of  extreme  length  and  extreme  narrowness  with  the  skulls 
of  the  Caroline  Islanders.  As  for  the  other  skull,  whose  index  was 
•97,  Mr.  Plakc  thonirht  it  not  one  of  those  eases  which  could  be  cited 
$18  an  example  of  the  fair  normal  skull,  for  there  was  a  depre8.siou 
along  the  lambix)id  suture  wliich  he  thought  was  tlue  to  vertictd 
diprimaiion  par  derrUre;  there  was  a  distinct  depression  along 
the  posterior  port  of  the  sagittal  suture,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  hilobaflmi  tratm'trney  similar  in  kind,  though  less  in 
degree  than  that  exhibited  in  the  skulls  frf>m  Sa-^'i^n'og.  Then  tliore 
was  also  evidence  f)f  a  constrieting  force  having  ojierated  annuul  the 
line  of  the  coronal  suture,  which  force  had  in  jxirt  produced  a  tendency 
towai'ds  the  tSU  annulaire  of  Fovillc.  These  abnormal  causes  had 
rendered  equable  expansion  of  the  skull  impossible,  and  the  result 
was  a  tendency  shown  around  the  alis])heroid  sutures  to  enlarge  in  a 
transverse  direction  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  skull.  With  regard 
to  Virchow's  law,  Professor  Huxlev  and  ^^r.  Turner  seemed  to  have 
two  specimous  which  contradicted  it,  if  applied  exactly ;  yet  hundreds 
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of  specim«nB  might  be  ahown  on  the  other  side.  He,  however,  ad- 
mitted that  the  facts  laid  on  the  table  I'j  Professor  Huxley  were 

anioTi*,^st  the  most  interest  in  ;rwli  I  rh  had  In-on  (liseovcred  for  nmu}' years. 

i)r.  Barnard  Davis  said,  in  reference  to  Professor  Huxley's  opinion, 
that  if  83'uo8to8i8  of  the  parietals  occasioned  dolichocephalisni  in  one 
case,  it  must  necessarily  do  so  in  all  cases,  he  could  assure  him  that  this 
was  altogether  a  mistake ;  it  was  neither  a  imiveraal,  nor  even  the 
usual  result.  He  had  in  his  collection  about  thirty  skulls  in  which 
the  sagittal  suture  is  ossified,  and  not  so  many  as  one-third  of  these 
have  hecn  donated,  or  otherwise  deformed.  Indeed,  the  shortest 
skull  in  the  entire  collection,  that  of  a  Pokomame  from  Guatemala — 
shorter  than  even  the  l  ui  Uir  exhibited — has  an  entire  obliteration  of 
the  sagittal  suture.  This  skull  has  been  artificially  compresBed. 
Hence  it  is  plain  no  such  absolute  law  exists  as  that  propounded,  and 
other  elements  must  enter  into  the  condition  where  doliofaooephaliBm 
is  the  residt  of  synostosis. 

Professor  Ht'xlev,  in  reply,  said  tliat  !i"  was  glad  to  have  elicited 
the  fact  that  synostosis  muy  (.nxur  early  in  life  without  pro<lucing 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  skull.  He  believed  it  was  not  possible 
to  say  at  what  period  synostosis  had  taken  place,  when  it  was  observed 
in  the  cranium  of  a  full  irrow  n  person.  It  was,  therefore,  not  possible 
to  say  whether  peculiaritien  observed  in  a  skull  with  any  of  the 
sutures  ossified  belonged  to  the  skull  itself,  the  synostosis  beins: 
merely  accidental,  or  \\iietlu>r  they  wei'e  the  ivsulf  cf  the  clotiing  of 
the  sutiu'cs.  Mr.  iilako  miid  tiiat,  iu  lii^  opinion,  the  skull  said  to  bo 
that  of  a  New  Zealander  came  in  reality  from  New  Caledonia.  This 
opened  a  question  of  much  importance.  He  had  observed  that  the 
Australian  faciei  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Polynesia.  He  con- 
sidered it  impossible  to  di.stingiUHh  between  nn  Australian  and  a  New 
Caledonian  skull.  Before  sittin;:  down,  he  wished  to  call  partienl;ir 
attention  to  anew  publication  being  brought  out  in  Germany,  entitled 
Archives  of  Anthropology. 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
cordially  voted  to  Professor  Huxley,  for  his  important  communication. 

Dr.  James  Hunt  communicated  the  result  of  observations  made  on 
case*?  of  moihrn  Xonrrfffom.  The  cranial  measurements  of  the 
majoritv  of  the  eases  indicated  that  the  form  of  the  jskull  in  the  Nor- 
wcgians  is  much  rounder  than  had  liitherto  been  supposed.  The 
average  he^t  of  seventy -eight  cases  of  males  was  S  feet  8  inches, 
The  hair  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  light  brown,  and  the  eyes  light 
blue.  The  author  contended  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Norse 
race,  the  races  inhabiting'  that  eonntry  difTerinLT  (piite  ns  mneh,  if  not 
more,  than  any  inhabiting  this  country.  The  author  'j:ave  some 
details  of  his  examination  of  Swedes  and  Lapps,  and  concludetl  by 
urging  the  desirability  of  not  confusing  the  inhabitants  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

Mr.  W.  BoLLAEBT  On  Aiviruf  Peruvian  HieroglgpkieSf  including 

the  recently  discovered  Fuiurntrd  Wntlvf/. 

>fr.  Wallace  said,  that  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon, 
wherever  granite  was  found  in  such  a  position  tliat  it  could  be  miirked. 
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rude  sketclic!^  of  cnnoos,  nnimnls,  implomontH  f\nd  ntcnsils  were  cut 
in  it.  It  is  reiaarkiiltlc  thut  they  shoulil  l)c  cut  in  granite  docj) 
enou^li  to  be  permnuent.  It  would  indeed  be  odd  if  all  that  trouble 
hud  been  taken  if  they  were  not  intended  fts  ft  record. 

J.  Plant,  Esq.,  F.G.Si,  On  Bvideneet  of  Fre-kittorie  Man^  Jrwn 
PooUa  Cavern. 

Dr.  Faikbank  said  tluit  the  remains  referred  to  in  this  paper 
resembled  thoso  found  in  other  cavorns  in  tbe  siuiio  localit}*,  rind  are 
supposed  to  beloMjii  t<>  tlie  lute  liomuu  ulhI  <  arly  AnL,do-JSaxon  periods, 
A  sjiitcmatic  exploraiiun  of  tliis  cavern  will,  lie  hoped,  bo  one  of  the 
first  vuDdertakings  of  the  recently  founded  Manchester  Branch  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London ;  the  result  of  which  wiU  be  made 
known  either  throu^di  the  Society's  TranBactlons  or  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Consul  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  On  the  Inrfians  f>f  fhe  Pnrnn^. 

John  Colli nsox,  Esq.,  On  ilie  Imliun.s  of  lAe  Mosquito  TtrrvU^ry. 

A.  H.  W.  Ingram,  I'sq.,  On  a  Slots  Armld. 

J.  W.  Flower,  K.v  ;.,  Un  a  KjokkenmUddin^  in  ihfi  Idcatd  ofHtrm* 

Sir  Edwabo  Belcher,  On  tAe  SUmt  Weapons  and  Omamentt  of  dte 
Esquimaux. 

Dr.  Manx,  On  ike  MttUaL  and  Moral  Cliaracttrislics  of  the  Zulu 

Knjfirs  o  f  Xotal. 

S.  Phillips  Day,  Esq.,  On  tJie  Pou><^  of  Bmring  Children  among 
Sasags  Tribet, 
Dr.  Gdbtavb  Laoneau,  On     Sarmins  in  France. 
Vr  fesMor  Tennant,  On  <Atf  Traeeeo/an  Irieh'Lake  LwUing  found 

by  (Jdptdin  U FJstranir. 

J.  pRiGG,  Esq.,  junior,  On  Flint  Implements  from  Drift  of  Littk 

Oim  Valley. 

W.  BoLLAEKT,  Esq.,  oud  Professor  Raimoxdy,  On  Am  it  id  Ea- 
gromngs  on  Stone,  SouOnem  Pern, 

C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  On  a  Condylm  Tertius. 

J.  Anobrson,  Esq.,  On  Recent  Exphrations  in  ChamJbered  Cairns  of 

Caithness. 

C.  S.  Wake,  On  Antiqulii/  o  f  Man  hi  Rfbdion  to  (Join pa rn fire  (icnhuiy. 

Many  papers  were  road  in  abstract,  as  there  was  neither  time  tor 
reading  them  at  lenj^-^th  lutr  (li.scussiug  them.  Tliis  was  esj)eeially  the 
case  the  last  day.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  De- 
partment rendered  many  authors  of  papers  unable  to  send  them  in 
until  the  last  moment.  These  j  tapers  wUl,  howevei-,  be  read  before 
the  Antlnopological  Society,  and  we  need  not  tlierefore  figjiin  revert 
to  them.  Tlio  interest  of  the  Dcjiartjueut  was  beconiing  gi'eater  every 
day,  and  much  tiatistaetion  was  expressed  on  all  bides  at  tlie  amount 
of  work  done.  After  a  cnmplimcutiuy  vote  of  tlianks  to  the  President, 
moved  by  Sir  J<>lui  Luhl'ock  and  seconded  by  Dr.  .Tames  Hunt,  the 
Department  wu<»  adjourned  by  Mr.  Widlace  to  Dundee  in  September 
18G7. 
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November  1  4th,  1 865. 
Jamxs  Hukt,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.SA.,  F.E.S.L.,  Pbbsidxnt,  ik  tbx  Cjxaib. 

Tbe  proceedings  of  the  last  meetiiig  of  the  pceviouB  sesBton  wm  md 

and  confirmed. 

Tlic  following  gentlemen  have  horn  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society 
since  the  vacation  A.  Mercer  Aduui,  M.D.,  Boston,  Lincolnshire; 
Wflliam  Aspull,  Esq.,  5,  Shrewsbury  road,  Bayswater;  Captain  B. 
Bariiig,  19th  Hiissars,  11,  Berkeley  square ;  Henry  Walter  Barlow,  Eiiq., 
Lower  Clapton,  London,  N.E. ;  Henry  Thorowgood  Barnes,  Esq.,  13, 
Middleton  road,  Oamden  road,  N.  ;  H  Beigel,  Esq.,  M.D.,  3,  Finsbury 
square  ;  .Tohn  Bilderbeck,  M.R.C.iS.,  and  L.M.  England,  Civil  Snrgeon 
of  Cudd;iK>re,  Madras ;  Charles  Booth,  Esq.,  16,  Netting  hill  squaie; 
W.  Brookes,  Esq.,  Baiik  buildings,  Newcastle,  New  &uth  Wales; 
Bdwm  Brown,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  Sea  Midland  Natural  Histoiy  Sooiety, 
Burton-on-Trent ;  Captain  John  Harcourt  Brown,  R.N.,  31,  Bloomsbory 
street;  Henry  Buinlen,  Esq.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  10,  Alfred  street,  Belfast  ;  Robert 
Csesar  Childers,  Esq.,  Cautley,  Yorkshire  ;  Samuel  Chiuuery,  Esq.,  146, 
The  Grove,  Camberwell ;  William  Nathan  Chipperfield,  M.R.C.S.,  and 
L.A.C.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phyuology  in  the  Madras  Medical 
College,  Madras;  William  Hemy  Clans,  Ks(].,  Suijgeon,  Bonny, 
West  Coast  Africa  ;  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.,  LL.  D,,  member  of  the 
Ccrman  Orient<il  Society,  of  tbo  Academy  of  ATiatolia,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  of 
Viemia,  Smyrna  (Villa  Falkenberg,  Boujah-a-^izazich,  Turkey) ;  F.  L. 
Cotton,  Esq.,  4,  King  Edward's  road.  Hackney ;  Jonathan  WiUiam 
Elmes,  Commissariat  Staff,  Lagos,  West  Africa ;  John  Hawley  Glover, 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Lagos,  lagos;  Arthiu*  Gordon  Gordon,  Esq.,  Gaboon, 
W.A-,  and  13,  Westboume  place,  Victoria  park,  Clifton,  Bristol; 
John  Grattan,  Esq.,  Mervue,  Belfast  ;  Upfield  Green,  Esq.,  3,  Claren- 
don villas,  South  Hackney ;  Rev.  Wiiiiam  Greenwell,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Durham,  Duxham ;  Frederick  Griffin,  Esq.,  1,  Palaoe  gaidens,  W. ; 
Charles  Harding,  Esq.,  F.E.G.S.,  F.a&,  Colbert  viUa,  Springfidd 
road,  St.  John's  Wood;  William  Haitiing,  Esq.,  M.R.a&,  i, 
Percy  street,  Bedford  square  ;  J.  A  W.  Harper,  Esq.,  23,  Or"H^'enor 
road,  Pimlico ;  Alfred  G.  Uenriques,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
voi^  IV.  .  ^  6 
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l)arrister«t-]aw,  2,  Stone  bufldings,  Linoolii'B  inn  fields;  Thomas 

Humble,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.r.S.,  4,  Eldon  square,  Newcastle-on-Tyue ; 
Walter  Hyslop,  Ehcj.,  29,  Tredcf^ar  square,  Bow  n)a(l  ;  Major  (Jeoi^e 
James  Ivey,  4tli  West  India  JU-^Mnieut,  care  of  Messrs.  Cnx  and  Co., 
Craig*8  court,  Chariiig  cro.sH,  L<^>iidon  ;  Henrj'  Wilkn  Jucksou,  Ew]., 
M.R.C.S.  Eugland,  1,  Cuml>erland  terrace,  ilegcut's  park,  N.W. ; 
Henry  Edwaid  Jessop,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Clarence  pamde,  Cheltenham  ; 
M.  W.  Keeue,  Esq.,  Government  Geologist  and  Inspector  of  Coul  fii'Ids, 
i3ank  buildings,  Newca.stle,  New  South  Wales  ;  Major  General  William 
Lang,  of  H.M.'s  Bombay  Annv,  Langhouse,  Inverkip,  near  Greenock, 
N.B.  ;  John  Lee,  LL.D.,  F.H.S.,  V.P.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.(i.S.,  F.S.A., 
F.Ii.G.S.,  Hartwell  house,  near  Aylesbury  ;  John  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
M.D.,  6^id  Regiment,  Pembroke ;  Andrew  MoCallum,  Esq.,  4,  Bed- 
ford gardens,  Kensington;  William  McCoskey,  Esq^  Lagos,  West 
Africa,  and  care  of  Burnett  and  Kidd,  4,  Cook  street,  Liverpool ;  Arthur 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Laverock  Bank,  Trinity,  FdinluirLdi  ;  Thomas 

B.  Moriarty,  A, B.,  M.D.,  Stall' As.sistant  Surgeon,  17,  Whitehall  place, 
London  j  Thouuis  F.  Ovennan,  Kscp,  Browning's  lodge,  neax  Tunbridgo 
Wells;  &  H.  Paul,  Est].,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  8,  Gray's  inn  square;  Geoigd 
PesoodE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  Naval  and  Militioy  Oub,  SW. ;  Heniy 
Budall,  Esq.,  IG4,  The  Grove,  CamVterwcll;  William  Bridges  Howe, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  F.I. A.,  77,  King  street,  Manchester;  James  Sandde,  Esq., 
M.D.,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  Brighton  ;  F.  G.  Seaman,  Fs(|.,  M.D., 

F.  R.G.S.,  3,  Villa  road,  St.  Leonaida  ;  Henrj'  Dauby  Seymour,  Esq., 
M.P.,  39,  Upper  Grosvenor  street,  W. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Shepherd,  29, 
Everton  ereseent,  Liyerpool ;  Dr.  Frank  Simpson,  H.M.  Medieal  Staff, 
(Sold  Coast ;  George  Smith,  Esq.,  Vandevelde  house,  St.  Margaret's 
place,  St.  Lcommls ;  John  Stanton,  Esq.,  student-.it-law,  Waterloo 
house,  Chorley,  Lanca.shire  ;  D.  W.  Studart,  Escj.,  H.M,,  Consul,  Ccara  ; 
Thomas  Tate,  Ks(j.,  Loc.  Sec.  A.S.L.  for  Hastings,  Ore,  near  Hastings  ; 
Thomas  Tate,  Escp,  Surgeon  on  board  the  Ctlitno  (trading  to  New 
Zealand) ;  Samuel  Timmins,  Esq.,  Elvethan lodge,  Edgbaston ;  Herbert 
Taylor  Upher,  Commissariat  Staff,  Lagos,  West  Africa ;  J.  R.  Wevill, 
Esq.,  14,  Almorsih  road,  Downham  road,  Islington  ;  Colonel  Beau- 
champ  Walker,  R.A.,  97,  Onslow  square;  E.  T.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  40, 
Pembridge  villas,  liayswater  ;  James  Alfred  Wanklyn,  Ivs<|.,  F.C.S., 
Prof.  Chemistry  Loudon  Institution,  London  Institution,  Finsbuiy 
oirons;  S.  W.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L.B.O.P.  London,  General 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Wolverhampton ;  R.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  TinnereUy, 
India — care  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  ComhiU,  Lond<m ;  £. 

G.  Squier,  Esq,  (Hononwy),  New  York. 

The  following  Lociil  Secretaries  were  elected  : — Josej)h  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Wick,  Caithness ;  Robert  Campl)ell,  Escj.,  Abbeokutii  and  Lagos, 
West  Africa ;  James  F.  Draper,  Esq.,  13,  Duhomel  place,  Jersey ;  M. 

C.  Fomell,  Eh).,  M.D.,  Cochin,  Southern  India ;  M.  Alexis  Fedchmiko, 
M00OOW ;  D.  Antonio  de  Lacerda,  San  Salvador  de  Bahia,  Brasil ; 
Alexander  Michie,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  Shanghae  ;  George  Petrie,  Esq., 
Cor.  Mem  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  Kirkwall,  Orkney ;  Geoxi^  Smith,  Esq., 
Xierwick,  Zetland. 

The  following  list  of  presents  received  during  the  vacation  was  read : 


£  lection  of  FeUom^  etc. 


— Addresu.  DiBtributiou  of  Prizes,  St.  Mury  «  Hospital,  by  Prof.  Owen 
fthd  Author).  Jcb6  do  Laoerda,  Portiigueae  Afirkan  Territodss  (the 
Author).   Hutchinflon,  Buenoe  Ayree  and  Argentine  OleaningB  (W» 

Bollaert).  Han'ey,  Do  Generatione  Animalium  (Dr,  F.  Rttyston 
Fair1»niik).  Harvey,  Works  of,  by  Willis  (Ditto).  Die  Materialistiche 
Wcltaii  <  liauung  Unzcreu2eit  (Prof.  Hyrtl).  Skiill  of  Oruiig-oiitan<r, 
Simui  Moiio  (J.  B.  Boxtor,  Esq.)  Skull  of  Hova,  etc.  (Dr.  Sampaou 
Booh).  Report  Britkh  Aaaodation,  1864  (0.  C.  Blake).  Complete 
set  of  Social  Science  Review  (Q.  A.  Hutohinaon).  Tratado  de  Yendagea 
y  Apositos  (G.  E.  Roljerts).  Varenua,  Dcscriptio  Regui  Japouia)  et 
Siam  (Ditto).  T)v  North  west  Passa^rc,  2  parts  (J.  R.  Brown,  Esq.) 
A  Plea  for  Urania  (K.  K.  H.  Mackenzie,  Kstj.)  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  complete  i>et  (the  Society).  Bul- 
letins de  rAcadeniie  Royale  de  Belgique  (the  Academy).  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (the  Society).  Canadian  Journal  (the 
Editors).  J.  Van  dcr  Hoeven,  Beschri  jviiig  Van  Schedels  Van  In  Boor- 
lingen  der  Carolina  Eilanden  (the  Author).  Report  of  Hull  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  (the  Society).  Bidletin  de  I'lnstitut  National 
Gcnev»)i«  (The  Institute).  Giomale  di  Scienzo  Naturale  ed  Economiche 
do  Palermo  (the  Institution  of  Palermo).  Uesults  of  Meteorologiad 
OhservationB  (the  Smithsonian  Institution).  Smithsonian  Report 
(Ditto).  YocabiUary  of  the  Clallam  and  Lummi  Language  ;  of  the 
Mohawk ;  of  the  Chinook ;  of  the  Mikmaque ;  of  the  Mutran  and 
Oramnon  ;  of  the  Yokania  ;  of  the  N6vome — Pima ;  of  the  San 
Antonio  Mission  (Ditto).  Ilukitansky's  i'atholopcal  Anatomy,  4  vols., 
8vo.  (Dr.  I'airbauk).  Hecker :  The  Black  Death  in  the  Fouj*teenth 
Century  (Ditto).  New  Sydenham  Society:  Selected  Monographs 
(Ditto).  Erasmus  Wilson,  Anatomist's  Vade-Meeum  (Ditto).  On 
Synostotic  Crania  among  Aboriginal  Races  of  Man  (Dr.  B.  Davis). 
M^moires  de  la  Socict6  Imj>6riale  d'Emulati  frAhbevillo  (M.  Tioucher 
de  Perthes).  De  la  Ft  inmc  dans  PEtat  .Social  (Ditto).  Antiquit^s 
Celtiques  et  Antediluvienue  (Ditto).  L'Honimc  AntedUu\nen  et  sea 
(Euvres  (Ditto).  Journal  of  iJie  Royal  United  Service  Institution  ^the 
Institution).  Cholera :  its  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  (Dr. 
W.  Stor)').  J.  R.  Bartlett:  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in 
Texas,  etc.  (Ditto).  Lobcn  u.  Schriften  dcs  K.  E.  Von  B&er  (the  Author). 
Van  der  Horn  and  van  dcr  Bos.  De  Mcnscli,  2  vnU.  (IVof.  Van  der 
Hoeven).  Ethnological  Joui'niil,  Nos.  i-v.  (L.  Burke,  Esq.)  Journal 
of  xVsiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (The  Society).  Jubilee  of  Dr.  Von  Baer 
(the  Author).  OheiheesiBchen  Gesellschaft,  fiir  Natur  und  HeiUnmde 
(The  Society).   British  Medical  Journal,  (Dr.  Ryan  Tcnison). 

Music  amongst  the  most  ancient  nations  (Carl  Engel,  Esq.)  Portrait 
of  a  female  Zulu  Kaffir  (K.  R.  H.  Mackoir/ip,  Esq. )  Flint  Flakes,  Cruyell, 
Devon;  and  work  descriptive  of  the  same  (N.  Whitley,  Es(].,  Penarth, 
Truro).  Evidence,  Abolition  of  Slave  Ti-ade  (F.  Royston  Fuirbank). 
P.  FhoBbus,  Nonnas  Cnuiioaoopicas  (Dr.  Hunt).  Steenstrup,  Men* 
nekealaegten  Tidligste  Optraeder  in  Europa  (Ditto).  Skulls  from 
PaTenham  (Dr.  Peacock).  Bell,  on  Nervous  System  (J.  W.  Conrad 
Cox,  Esq.)  Transactions  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  1861-64  (The 
Society).    Clarice,  Litroduction  to  the  Femandian  tongue  (K.  R.  fi« 
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Mackefosie).  Foot  and  Hand  of  Negro  Skeleton  (R  Oanton,  Esq.) 
Ethnology  and  Phrenology  (J.  W.  Jackaon,  Esq.)  Works  of  James  I. 
/Ditto).    Lectures  on  Mesmerism  (Ditto).    Skull  of  a  Native  of  Oude 

— Resident  of  Lucknow  ((^aj)t.  Owen). 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  thanks  were  voted  to  the  dononi. 

• 

Mr.  Caater  Blakb  read  a  letter  reoeived  ftom  Mr.  James  Bonwiok 
of  Queenshind. 

«*St  KUda,  Melbourne,  Sept.  25,  1865. 
'*My  dear  Dr.  Hunt, — I  know  from  your  seal  on  behalf  of  the 
aborifdnal  laces,  that  you  would  he  an  advocate  for  the  poor  Queens* 

land  Muckanow  being  slaughtered,  as  it  were,  by  authority    I  have, 

therefore,  counselled  my  friend,  Gideon  Lang,  Ks(|.,  to  send  to  your 
kind  care  several  copies  of  his  pamphlet  for  distrilmtion  iinioiii;  tlie 
friends  of  the  coloured  nieeji.  His  fearleaa  exjHtyure  of  the  wrongs  of 
our  aborigines  has  created  attention  here.  Mr.  Lang  is  a  man  upon 
whose  statement  you  may  rely.  One  of  our  oldest  oolonists,  he  is  one 
of  the  best  educated  amongst  them.  My  son,  now  on  a  station  five 
himdred  miles  north  of  Moreton  Bay,  gave  me  stories  similar  to  those 
now  told.  Three  months  apt  I  took  fi  trip  to  Queensland,  and  there 
heard  much  ((f  thin  fearful  and  neetilehs  jslaut^Miter.  Earnestly  wishing 
you  tiuccetta  in  your  public  work,  and  hcaitily  symputliisiug  with  you 
in  your  views  and  efforts,  I  am,  yonn  truly, 

*<Jaii«  Bonwiok." 

The  Frbsidbnt  observed  that  pamphlets  referred  to  hi  the  letter 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  they  were  reoeived  they  would  be  dis- 
tributee! among  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  He  was  glml  to  peroeive 
that  the  Fellows  of  tlie  Anthro})olop;ic!d  Society  of  London  are  recog- 
nised in  Australia  as  real  friends  of  the  aboriginal  raoes. 

Report  on  the  Anthnpologiad  Papen  read  tU  the  Birmngham  Meeting 
of  the  Briiixh  AsiociaUon/or  the  Advancement  of  Sciencey  l^ptembet 
1865.   By  C.  Gabteb  Blakb,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.aL. 

Fob  the  thud  time,  it  is  my  official  duty  to  report  to  the  Society  the 
results  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  at  Birmingham,  to  secure  the  . 
recoirnitioT!  «»f  Anthropolc^cal  Science  before  the  British  Association. 

In  cuiilui  nnty  with  my  orders,  I  jiroceedotl  to  Birmingham  early  on 
Friday,  September  Ist,  and  placed  myself  in  communication  with  thoHc 
FeOowB  of  the  AnthiO|x>logical  Society  who  resided  at  Birmingham.  It 
is,  however,  necessaiy  in  we  first  place  to  explain  the  steps  which  were 
taken  to  obtain  apartments  for  an  Anthropological  Congress,  in  case  the 
ftutliorit'ies  of  the  British  Association  dcfliTU'd  toprrant  a  separate  section 
lur  AuthiojMil()<^y ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  reasons  why 
the  plan  of  holding  a  separate  congress  was  not  adopted* 

'Ab  foUowing  letter  was  addrrased  to  the  authorities  at  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham,  on  the  16th  August  last : — 

<«  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  4,  St.  Martin's  Place, 

August  10,  1865. 

"Gentlemen, — T  am  directed  by  the  President  and  (.'ouncil  of  the 
above  Society  tu  ask  for  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Koouis,  Libruiy,  and 
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College  Hall  of  Queen's  College,  Birmiti^ham,  for  the  use  of  aii  AsiUiro- 

poli)i;ical  Congress  \vliich  it  is  cnntcmplated  to  hold  in  Binninjirhiim,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  BntiMli  A8S(x:iation.  Should  the  General  Committee 
of  the  British  Asaociatiou  appoint  a  special  section,  we  may  not  require 
all  the  rooms  I  have  mentioned,  but  we  shall  still  be  glad  to  have  the 
use  of  the  Lecture  Boom,  and  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  rude  stone  implements  recently  discovered  in  Zetland,  where 
explorations  huve  l>eon  made  for  tlie  Earl  of  Zetland  and  the  Anthro> 
pologioal  i^ooiety  of  London. 

**  I  have  tilt;  honour  to  he,  Gentlemen, 
**  Youi"  most  obedient  servant, 

0.  Cartir  Blakb,  Aflsist-Seeretary." 
**To  tlie  FHnoipal  and  Council  of  the  Queen's  College,  Birmingham.** 
In  reply  to  this  application,  the  authorities  of  Qveen'a  College 
nnanimotisly  resolved, — 

1.  "That  this  meeting  has  sincere  Hutisfaction  in  placing  the  (.«>lleg0 
Hall,  Library,  &m\  Lectiu"e  Rooms  at  the  service,  free  of  cliarge,  of  the 
Anthropc»logical  Society,  fh)m  Monday,  Sept  the  4tii,  to  Saturday, 
Sept  the  16th." 

2.  "  Tliat  the  Warden,  the  Dean  of  the  Fiwiulty,  the  Professors  of 
Cliemlstry,  of  Anatomy,  and  of  Physiolog}',  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  do  form  a  sub-committee  to  make  tlie  necessaxy  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  the  Anthropological  Cougi-ess." 

It  was  consequently  announced  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Anthropological 
Sodety  in  the  droulfur  of  August  S4th,  that 

"  It  has  been  foat  some  time  contemplated  to  hold  an  Anthropological 
Congress,  should  the  prop<^>«d  for  a  special  Seetion  not  be  earricd.  The 
Coimcil  are  haiij>y  to  state  that  they  have  alreiuiy  secured  the  free  use 
of  the  Lecture  Hail,  Library,  aud  College  Hall  of  Queen's  College,  Bir- 
mingham, for  this  purpose  from  the  Principal  and  Council  of  that  Col- 
lege. Tlie  Coundl  have  also  reason  to  hope  that,  diould  it  be  found 
neoesmy  to  adopt  Mi  is  eourse,  they  will  have  considerable  local  support 
from  the  people  of  Birmingham. 

"We  are  instnicted,  however,  to  infcnn  you  t})nt  the  Council  have 
not  arrived  at  any  detiuite  couclusiou  as  to  tlie  iioidmg  of  a  Congress, 
but  they  luivc  delegated  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  President  of 
the  Anthropological  Society,  with  frill  powers  to  do  as  may  be  considered 
\mi  for  the  cause  of  Anthropological  Science. 

"Should  the  proposal  for  a  special  Seetion  not  be  carried  in  the 
General  Committee,  we  are  re<ioested  hy  tiie  President  to  ask  for  your 
attendance  in  the  Library  ot  (^hieen  s  (  oilege,  Himiingliam,  immediately 
after  the  General  Committee  have  come  to  a  decisiou." 

Haymg  anived  at  Birmingham  and  consulted  with  the  other  FeUows 
in  that  town,  I  gave  orders  that  the  apartments  in  Queen's  Coll^ 
should  be  prepared  for  ihe  congress ;  and  I  deposited  therein  the  very 
large  collection  of  stone  implements  and  diagrams  which  relate  to  the 
recent  investigations  undei1;iken  by  tlie  Society  in  Zetiaji  l.  Copies  of 
the  Society's  publications  were  presented  to  the  Free  Libraiy  at  Itir- 
mingham.  Tho  delegates  representing  Anthropological  Sodety  of 
London  were—J,  Frederick  Collmgwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.G.a ;  H.  J. 
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G.  Beavan,  Esq.,  F.RO.S,,  Hon.  Seo.  Anthropological  Sobiaty,  London ; 

William  Tnwcre,  Esq.,  F.H.C.S. 

On  Wediiesdiiy,  the  Hth  instant,  at  the  mcctinprof  the  General  (\mi- 
mittee,  the  motion,  which  8to<xi  iu  my  iittmc,  That  a  sepaniU;  JSection 
bo  formed,  to  be  entitled  Section  U,  and  to  be  devoted  to  Authropo- 
logy,**  was  formally  moved  by  Dr.  Hunt,  our  President  It  was 
seconded  by  Rear>Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher ;  and  a  long  discussion 
arose  thereon,  to  which  I  need  only  advert  l)y  living  that  a  report  of 
the  speeches  will  be  found  iu  the  last  number  of  the  AnDiropologieai 

To  this  proposition  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Dr.  Perceval 
Wright,  seoonded  by  Mr.  A.  R  Wallace,  in  &vour  of  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  soienoe  of  man  amon^'^t  the  oxistitig  Se  ctions.  Dr.  Wright's 
amendment  was  to  the  effect   That  Subsection  D  be  henoeforth  devoted 

to  himiian  physif^lop^'-  and  ethnology." 

Another  count  er-ameudment  was  then  proposeil  ])y  Dr.  Lee  (of 
Haitwell),  and  becouded  by  myself  "  That  Subsection  D  be  devoted  to 
human  physiology,  ethnolo^,  and  anthropology." 

After  a  very  diaoiderly  diacnssion,  and  much  confusion,  both  these 
amendments  were  put  to  the  vote,  and  rejected.  The  origin&l  motion 
propofwjd  by  Dr.  Hunt  wtis  also  rejected  on  a  division,  the  mimbers 
appurently  hcin;j:  idxnit  fifty  voten  in  favour,  and  scTcnty  agaiuat. 

A  motion  wm  then  pro|K>»ed  hy  Professor  Pliiiiips,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Francis  Galton,  iriiieh  ran  as  follows : — 

**  That  in  foture,  all  proposals  for  establishing  new  Sections,  altering 
the  titles  of  existing  ones,  or  making  any  other  chanjie  in  the  consti- 
tutional fonn.s  and  fundiiniental  rules  of  the  Association  be  referred  to 
the  Reconmiendation  Coniniittee  for  a  report  " 

This  resolution  was  carried  almost  mianiuiously. 

According  to  notice,  the  Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  after 
this  adverse  decision  of  the  General  Meeting,  held  a  Meeting  of  Con- 
gress  the  sanu  :irt(  moon  in  the  apartments  of  Queen's  CoU^e  ;  Oeoige 
Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  feeling  of  this  meeting  was 
shown  nnanimcnisly  in  the  words  of  the  Thainnan,  **  That  the  scene 
of  which  all  the  luenihors  of  the  con^Tess  had  heen  recently  witnesses 
clearly  showed  that  the  petty  jealousies  which  prevailed  in  the  British 
Association  General  Conunittee  were  too  great  to  permit  any  present 
practical  progress  for  Anthropological  Science."  Dr.  Hunt  having 
briefly  recapitulated  the  motions  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
General  Committee,  and  the  results  which  hail  attended  them,  it  vrns 
resolved  that  a  de|»ntation  wait  upon  the  Sectional  Coimuittee  of 
Section  E,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  papers  on  the  subject  of 
Anthropology  would  be  acceptable  to  that  Section. 

This  deputation,  oonnsting  of  MessnLReddie,  Pike,  Brady,  and  my> 
self,  accordingly  attended  the  Sectional  Committee  Meeting  of  Section 
E,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  was  in  the  clinir.  havinpr  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  John  Crawfiuxl,  tlmt  g-entlemau  marked  a  list  of  the 
papers  submitted  by  the  Anthropological  Society,  and  expressed  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  of  Section  E  tiieir  readiness  to  admit  the  papers 
so  marked  to  be  read  before  the  meeting  of  Section  £. 
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It  being  felt  by  the  Congress  that  the  small  number  of  papers  marked 
(only  cirrht  out  of  forty-three)  rendered  the  chniico  of  adetjnnte  rccogiii- 
tiou  of  AnthrojMilocTY  in  Section  E  very  .siiiull  ;  a  secmui  deputation, 
consieitiug  of  Meskiiu  Tmveiti,  Pike,  and  myself,  wiuj  scut  to  Section  D. 
I%i8  Seetion  was  not  then  sitting,  but  the  Secretary  (Dr.  Peroeval 
Wright)  marked  on  the  list  those  papevB  which  he  thought  would  be 
eligible  for  Section  D,  and  he  also  suggested  that  your  re|)orter  should 
wait  on  the  Committee  at  its  next  formal  sittiii|Lr,  t<j  elicit  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion.  The  next  day  I  atteiuled  tliis  Conmiittee  Meeting 
of  Section  D.  A  strong  desire  was  expressed  by  some  of  its  members, 
that  the  following  Monday,.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  should  be  de- 
voted to  reading  the  papers  of  the  Anthropologioal  Society,  and  that 
as  Section  D  (Zoology  and  Botany)  had  but  few  papers  of  its  own  to 
read,  its  members  would  )ie  very  glad  to  receive  the  Anthropolc^'ical 
Society's  list  of  papers  as  a  whole.  A  motion  was  then  proposed  to  the 
effect  that  the  lint  of  imirked  pajKira  submitted  by  the  Authro{K)logical 
Society  be  received  "as  a  whole,"  subject  to  the  understanding  that  any 
individual  paper  unsuitable  to  Section  D  might  be  rejected.  A  discus- 
non  arose  on  this  motion  before  the  Committee  of  Section  D,  when 
eventually  it  was  withdrawn,  and  that  Section  in  answer  to  the  formal 
a[)plieation  of  the  delegsxtcs  of  the  Aiitlin>])oloirieal  Congress,  declined 
to  pliice  any  formal  renohitioii  on  their  iiotico  liouk. 

I  now  give  a  ILst  of  the  papers  buhmitled,  indicating  the  eight 
whose  titles  were  accepted  by  Section  E,  and  the  twenty  whose  titles 
were  accepted  by  Section  D. 

Tlic  following  was  the  list  of  Anthro|)ological  papers  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Antliropolonrical  Section  U  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Biraiingham  : — 

Papers  marked  *  agreed  to  hQ  accepted  by  Section  D  ;  papers  marked 
t  agreed  to  be  acceded  by  Section  £ ;  papers  marked  %  read  befora 
the  Association. 

+  Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  Pres.A.S.L.  Report  of  recent  investi- 
gations in  tlie  Mainland  and  Islands  of  Unst  and  Brassay,  Zetland. 
( L  iidertaketi  f  r  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  K.T.,  and  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Loudon.) 

t  Ralph  Tate,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.  Report  on  Diggings  'm.  the 
Islands  of  Unst  and  YelL  (Made  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  K.T., 
and  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London*) 

(leor^^'e  Petrie,  Esci.,  Loc.  Sec.  A.S.L.,  Conr.  Mem.  Soc.  Antiq.  Soot. 
On  the  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Orkney. 

Josepli  Andei-son,  Esq.,  Tioc.  Sec.A.S.L.,  and  Eobert  S.  Shearer,  Esq. 
Report  on  the  Ancient  lieniaius  of  Caithness. 

Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  and  George  Petrie,  Esq.  Aocount  of  a 
Discovery  of  some  Prehistoric  Dwellings  at  SkaU,  Orkney. 

Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Pres.A.S.L.  On  the  Present 
State  of  the  Auins  of  Camao,  ul  Britanny.  (Illustrated  by  original 
Drawings.) 

Prof.  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  Principal  Burciay,  of  Glasgow,  Dr. 
Edward  Charlton,  of  Newoastk-on-Tyne,  Dr.  Pruner  Bey,  of  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Geoige  Moore^  of  Hastings.  On  the  Interpretation  of  some  In- 
scriptions on  Stones  foimd  in  Shetland. 
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Hodder  M.  Westropp,  Eeq.,  F.A.S.L.  On  Analogous  Forms  of  Flint 
Implements. 

H.  Prigg,  Esq.,  Jim.,  RA.S.L.   On  the  Ooourrenoe  of  Flint  Imple- 
ments in  the  Gravel  of  the  Little  Oiise  at  the  Red  Hill,  Norfolk- 
•  *  Colonel  Beauchamp  Walker,  F.A.S.L.,  and  Lieut.  Ardagh,  R.E. 

On  tVio  Discovery  of  a  Kjokkcnmo<MinL'  at  Newhaven  ;  with  Notew  on 
tlte  Aiiinml  liemains,  by  Prof,  H.  Oxn  en,  F.K.S,,  Hon.  F.A.S.L.,  and  0, 
Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  l?.A.b.L. 

*  George  K  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.O.S.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  I>iflOOTejnr  of 
Bones  of  Bear,  Megaoeros,  aud  other  Animals,  cut  and  sawn  by  Aint 
Implements,  in  a  Gravel  Deposit  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Geor^  o  Y  Roberts,  JSaq.,  F.G.S.^  F.A.&L.  On  the  Conteuta  of  some 
Ancient  Kists. 

Dr.  Berthold  S^manii,  V.P.A.S.L.  On  the  resemblance  between 
Inaoribed  Stones  in  Veraguas,  Central  Amerioa»  and  those  deaeribed  fay 
Mr.  Qeoige  Tate,  from  Northmnberland. 

Joseph  Anderson,  Esq.,  Loc.  Sec.A.S.L.  On  the  ''Picts  House" and 
Remains  from  OM  Stirki-ke,  Caithness. 

Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.Jj.A.,  Pres.  A.S.L.  Observations  on  the  Influences 
of  Peat  in  Destroying  the  Human  Body,  as  shown  by  the  Diacoveiy  of 
Hmnau  Bemauis  buried  in  Peat  in  the  Shedand  Islands. 

Dr.  James  Hmit,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  Diseo^eiy  of  some  Bude 
Flint  Implements  in  Sussex. 

*  t  J  Meyer  Hams,  £8q.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  QaUinas,  a  Tribe  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

*  f  H,  J.  C.  Beavan,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  lion.  SecA,S.L.  Notes  on  the 
people  iuliabiting  Spain. 

Hyde  Churke,  Esq,,  LL.D.,  Loo.  Seo.A.S.Lb  On  Moravian  Wallachia. 

*  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Loa  Se&A.S.L.   Observations  on  the 

Materials  for  Anthropology  at  Smyrna. 

*  John  Bcddoc,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  Evidence  of 
Phenomena  in  the  West  of  England  to  the  Permanence  of  Anthropo- 
logical Types. 

*  John  Beddoe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  Head  Forms  of  the 
West  of  England. 

Luke  0.  Pike,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FJuaL.  On  the  Payohioal  GharaoteristieB 

of  the  English  Ponplp 

t  *  t  Dr.  li.  S.  Ciiamock,  .S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Trea8.A.S.L.  On  Can- 
nibalism in  £iu*ope. 

*  W.  Bollaert,  Esq.,  Hon.  Seo.A.S.Ib  Introdnotion  to  the  Anthro- 
pology of  America. 

W.  Bollaert,  E^q.,  Hon.  Sec.A.S.L.    On  the  Maya  Alphabet. 

*  t  Capt.  R.  1.  Burton,  V.P.A.S.Xi.  Notes  on  the  Anthropology  of 
North-Easteni  Brazil. 

Dr.  Houghton.  On  Natiu*e  and  Phenomena  of  Life,  Health  and 
Disease  in  Man. 

*  A.  Higgins,  Esq.,  Hon.  For.  Sec.A.S.L.    On  the  Orthogrnpliio 
'    D.lln  it  ion  of  the  Skull. 

*  W.  H.  Wesley,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  Iconography  of  the  Skull. 
Dr.  Paul  Broca,  S^cr^tatre  General  i  la  Soci#t6  d'Anthropologie  de 
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Paris.  On  a  new  Goniometer,  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Facial 
Triangle.    [Referred  by  Section  E  to  the  ^fathcmatical  Section-] 

J  *  t  C.  CarUir  Blake,  Ebq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A-S.L.  Ou  Certain  Supposed 
Simious  Skulls,  Andent  and  Ifodexn,  with  Reference  to  a  SkuU  from 
Louth  in  Ireland. 

*  H.  G.  Atkinson,  £8q.»  F.G.&,  F.A.aL.  On  Two  Austnlian 
Skulls. 

*  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.a,  F.A.aL,  On  the  Idiotic  Fanxily 
of  Downham,  Norfulk. 

*  Dr.  Jotm  Shortt,  Loo.  SeaA.SbL.  Obwrrations  on  a  LiTing 
Miorocephale. 

O.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.M.,  F.A.S.L.   On  Genoalogy  in  ita  Rela- 

tion  with  Anthropology. 

K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.  On  Monogcny  and 
Polygeny.  [Objected  to  by  (Jommittee  of  Section  D,  on  the  ground  of 
its  probable  immorality.] 

R67.  Dunbur  L  Heath,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.  A&U  On  the  Anthropoid 
Origin  of  the  Euiopesn  Raoes,  ftemte  the  Theoiy  of  Migration  from 
the  East. 

t  *  Or.  R.  S.  Cbamock,  F.S.A.,  F.&.a.S.,  FJLS.L.    On  the  Origin 

of  tlic  Gipsies. 

*  +  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  A.M.,  F.A.S.L.,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Lunaoy  for  Sootland.  On  the  Influence  of  Sex  uptm  the  Ofispriug  of 
Blood  Relationship  in  Marriage. 

J  *  D.  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  F.O.S.  On  the  Comparative  Anthropology 
of  England  and  Wales.  [This  paper  was  objected  to  at  first  by  the 
Committee  of  Section  E,  but  afterwards  read.] 

K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Eaq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  Views  enter- 
tained by  Parties  towaids  Anthropology. 

F.T«iinining  this  list,  the  rejection  of  some  and  the  aooeptanoe  of 
other  papers  often  savours  of  the  ludiaroua.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  science  do  T  learn  tliat  a  paper  on  the  Gallinas  (not  the 
turkeys,  but  the  negios)  belongs  to  the  domain  of  zoology  or  botany. 
And  the  same  remarks  applies  to  the  papers,  "  Notes  on  the  People 
inhabiting  Spain,"  **0n  Chumibalism  in  Europe,"  and  "On  the  Origin 
of  the  Gypsies."  These  papers  were  dedared  to  be  eligible  fiur  read- 
ing before  Section  D.  A  paj)er  "  On  Monogeny  and  Polygeny"  was 
strongly  obje<vted  to,  without  having  been  seen,  as  it  would  probably 
be  immoml,  or  else  would  evolve  roliL'ious  disenssiou.  The  paper 
"  On  the  Influence  of  Sex  upon  the  OJtHpnug  of  Blood  Relationship  in 
Marriage,"  was  suspected  to  be  one  of  a  class  unfit  for  a  geueiul 
audience  oonsisting  partly  of  hdies  ;  yet  it  was  accepted  by  both  sec- 
tions. On  the  officials  of  both  sections  being  told  tliat  another  paper, 
"Notes  on  the  Antlux)pology  of  North-Eastcm  Brazil,"  comprised 
facts  which  were  rather  delicate  and  ad:iy)ted  f««r  an  anatoniiral,  rnther 
than  a  mixed  audience,  great  desire  wua  ishuwn  that  the  paper  should 
be  read  iix  cither  section.  It  wati,  however,  the  duty  of  yom*  dele- 
gates not  to  read  these  papers,  whihit  many  other  equally  valuable, 
and  more  generally  interesting  contributions,  remained  unrec^^ised. 
The  papers  by  Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Tate  on  the  Zethuid  explorations 
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wore  awjepted  aa  eligible,  becntisc  they  were  ilhiRtmted  with  a  large 
series  of  specimens  of  general  intereHt;  yet  papen*  on  similar  explora- 
tions in  Orkney  and  CaitliiiLiiii  were  rojectccL  The  paper  "  Ou  the 
Ruins  of  CBrnao"  web  decided  to  be  in^igible  for  Section  partly 
because  it  was  conffidered  to  be  **  archttologioal "  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  and  partly  because  a  doubt  was  exproBBcd  by  members  of 
Conimittoe  K  whetlit  r  Camac  was  in  Britanny,  or  Egj'pt,  <ir  both. 
Three  papers  on  flint  instnimcnts  \v<'re  voted  t^)  bo  "  jreological,  '  and 
advised  to  be  sent  to  Section  C,  wliere  they  were  not  sent.  The 
other  papers  On  Historical  Anthropology  met  with  the  same  fiate, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which  Section  D  agreed  to  take,  but  whioh 
were  not  submitted  to  them.  A  strong  ezpiesBion  was  evoked  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  of  Section  E,  that  pjipers  relating  to  skidls  or 
any  of  the  physical  characters  of  man,  shouH  not  be  rejid,  m  the 
exhibition  of  bknlls  on  the  table  of  the  section  would  n(»t  ha  Kuitiil)lo 
for  a  mixed  audience,  and  few  persons  "  knew  anything  about  skulls" 
in  Section  E.  For  this  reason,  papers  **  On  the  Orthogniphio  Deline- 
ation," and  "On  the  loonogniphy  of  the  Skull"  were  rejected 
Section  E,  although  accepted  by  Sectbn  D.  Neither  section,  how- 
ever, would  accept  a  pajKjr  written  by  that  illustrious  anthropologist. 
Dr.  Paul  Brotja,  in  which  the  description  of  his  new  goniometer  was 
first  brought  before  public  English  notice.  None  of  the  officials  of 
Sections  D  or  E  knew  what  a  enaial  goniometer^  waa ;  and  at  laat 
it  was  despairingly  suggested  that  as  the  paper  was  mathematioal, 
that  the  matlioiuutlcal  or  medianiGal  sections  would  f<»m  the  appro- 
priate vehicles  wherein  to  announce  the  latest  plan  of  measurement  of 
the  skull. 

Four  pipers  f»ut  of  the  forty-three  brought  up  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Antlm>[>ologioal  Society  were  read.  My  own  paper  "  On 
Simious  Skulls'*  was  read  in  Section  E,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  committee  of  that  section,  and  when  read,  elicited  the  ftiwgnlfty 
criticism  from  the  distinguished  President,  "  that  the  paper,  treating 
as  it  did  of  anatomical  subjcrts,  was  so  ct1ino'jTa])hical  (!!l)tl)at  it 
ought  to  have  l)eon  road  Ixjfore  8ul>-section  D"  ( i'hv.sioloLr\^). 

Mr,  D.  Mackintosii's  pjiper  "  Ou  the  Couipumtive  Anthropology  of 
England  and  Wales"  was  read  at  the  author^s  desire,  but  fhilMf  to 
elicit  any  discussion. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Chamock's  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Gypsies,"  con- 
tained a  reply  to  certain  statements  promulgated  in  Section  £  last 
year  by  Mr.  Cruwfimi,  and  was  accord  in L'ly  read.  ' 

Dr.  R.  S.  Chamock's  paper  "  Ou  (  annibalism  in  Europe"  was  read, 
as  a  paper  on  the  same  su^eot  was  xead  hy  Mr.  John  Grawftud.  Th« 
discussion  on  the  paper  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singular  display 
of  parliamentary  ethics  which  it  evoked ;  Mr.  John  Orawfiu^,  the 
author  of  the  first  papnr  on  painiibalisni,  br  ing  in  the  chair  of  Section 
K  when  his  own  ])a]>or  was  being  read,  claiming  successfully  the  right 
of  reply  from  the  chair  ou  liiti  paper,  and  denying  the  right  of  reply 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ohamock  to  the  gentleman  who  had  read  his  paper. 
•  The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath's  paper  **  On  the  Anthropoid  Origin  of  the 
European  Races,**  which  was  a  paper  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
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evoked  some  discunum,  was  plamd  on  the  list  last  in  order,  and  was 

too  late  to  be  read. 

All  the  other  pnj>crs  I  n  ought  up  by  the  Aiit  hroj)<»loj^ical  Society's 
delegates  will  be  laid  l>ei'ore  the  Society,  umuy,  it  ia  to  be  hoped, 
iritlun  the  present  session. 

I  shall  not,  as  on  previous  occasions,  offer  an  analjtioal  table  of  all 
the  pjipera  read  in  Section  E,  as  the  dcpreciatod  tone  of  these  papers 
at  ihc  Birmingham  meeting,  compniv  d  with  those  of  Xcwonstle  and 
Bath,  must  have  struck  every  oue.  This  remark  is  not  merely  appli- 
cable to  the  ethnological  papers  read.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  they 
had  all  previoualjr  Ima  xiad  in  London ;  and  the  geographical  papeia 
read,  with  the  exception  of  a  paper  on  ^  The  Ascent  of  the  PuMSi^and 
another  on  *'The  Zambesi  Falls,"  also  shared  in  this  tendenof  to 
forget  the  true  aims  of  science.  The  popnlar  interest,  wliicli  \h  occa- 
sionally spasmodicnll  V  evoked  by  the  appeamnce  of  some  distinguished 
ti-ttveller,  falls  ott  when  the  papers,  however  intrinsically  good,  have 
no  readers  of  notoriety  with  the  general  pubUc.  The  section  was 
very  empty  throughout  the  meeting. 

To  turn  from  the  proceedings  at  the  sectiomd  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation to  those  of  the  sectional  committee,  T  have  to  report  that 
frequent  objectioiiH  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  anthro- 
pological science,  to  the  practice  of  reading  papers  at  the  British 
Association  which  luui  already  been  read  in  London. 

On  Saturday,  September  9,  Dr.  Hunt  brought  forward,  and  I 
seconded  a  motion,  **  That  anthropology  should  either  be  recognised 
in  Section  E ;  or  that  a  special  section  shoidd  be  appointed  for 
anthropolocT}'^  anfl  ethnology."  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  then  in  the  chair  of 
the  Committee  of  Section  E,  and  refused  to  put  this  motion  to  the 
vote.  It  was  consequently  set  aside  by  the  irresponsible  veto  of  the 
Chairman. 

On  Monday,  September  11,  the  same  motion  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Hunt,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Balthaaar  Foster,  thd 

zealous  Local  Secretary  of  the  Aiitliropological  Society  in  Birmingham, 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  being  tlien  in  the  chair,  there  was  no  obstacle  placed 
to  the  division,  which,  on  being  taken,  resulted  in  nine  votes  being  in 
favour,  and  eleven  against  the  proposal 

On  Tuesday,  September  12,  Mr.  K.  B.  H.  Mackenzie,  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  proposed,  and  Mr.  J. 
Fred.  Collingwood  seconded  the  motion : — "  That  it  is  highly  desi- 
rable to  csiablish  a  section  or  snb-scction  for  the  discussion  of  the 
science  of  man;  and  it  is  moreover  urged  njK)n  the  consicieialion  of 
the  Committee  of  Recommendation  to  take  such  action  in  tiie  matter 
as  will  effectually  prevent  the  limited  time  of  the  section  being 
wasted  for  the  future." 

The  words  "Science  of  Man"  were  introduced  into  the  motion  in 
place  of  the  word  "  Antlm>jK)l(>i:y "  ;  nnd  when  this  motion  was  pnt 
to  a  crowded  meeting  of  tlie  Committee  of  Section  E,  it  was  carried 
uuauunously,  all  the  hands  held  up  being  in  favour. 

This  motion  waa  considered  to  be  one  wfaidi  would  meet  the  wishes 
of  all  parttee.   It  was  formally  refened  to  the  Committee  of  Beoom- 
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mendfttioriR,  whose  report  tlirnv)!!,  as  well  as  on  a  reoomnieiidatioii 
which  had  been  sent  from  Section  D,  I  here  subjoin. 

**  Tho  Committee  of  KecouimendatiouB  have  reoeiv^  the  two  fol- 
lowing reoomnMndaAiocii  from  Section  D : — 

■*  ^  I.  That  the  title  of  Section  D  be  ibr  the  future  *  Section  D, 
Biolc^cal  Science.' " 

"*TT.  Tliiit  Section  D  should  comprehend  the  whole  field  of  biolo- 
gical science.  Tlmt  the  (Joimcil  should  cej\.se  to  make  sjK'cial  arrange- 
ments and  to  nominate  a  president  for  a  physiological  subhoctiun  D. 
That  arrangements  should  continue  to  be  zuade  by  the  executive  from 
year  to  year  for  a  room  adequate  to  reoeiTe  anv  one  fal>flectioo  which 
the  Connnittae  of  Section  D  may  be  pleased  from  time  to  time  to 
form.  That  in  nominating  vice-presidents  to  Section  D,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  possibility  of  a  sub-section  being  fnrmed  for  any  one  of 
the  great  branches  of  biological  science,  over  which  a  vice-president 
might  be  called  upon  to  prebidc' 

■'The  Committee  have  cazefolly  oonaidered  these  propositions,  and 
beg  to  report,  as  their  unanimous  decision,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  take  effect  next  meeting. 

"  *That  the  title  of  Section  D  be  changed  to  Biologv,  and  that  the 
Council  Ik'  charged  with  making  the  recjuisite  an*augcnieutJ4.' 

**The  Committee  have  received  the  following  recommendations 
from  Section  E : — 

*<  *  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  eetablish  a  section  or  sulMiection 
for  the  discussion  of  the  science  of  man ;  and  it  is,  mooreoTer,  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  tlie  Committee  of  Recommendations,  to 
take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  will  ettectually  prevent  the  limited 
time  of  this  section  being  wasted  in  future.' 

**The  Committee  have  carefully  considered  this  proposition,  and 
recommend  as  their  unammous  decision  that  no  sepaiate  section  or 
Bul>-8ection  be  established  for  the  science  of  man. 

"The  Committee  nnanimously  recommend  tliat  for  the  word  *  mib- 
scction'  in  the  third  pnr  igraph  of  the  buauiess  of  soctiouii,  the  word 
•department'  be  iurintuted." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  chance  which  anthropological  soi- 
ence  ever  had  for  recognition  by  the  BritiBh  Association  has  been  con* 
eiderably  lessened  by  the  coimte  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  R^x»m- 
mendations.  Wliether  from  time  to  time  it  may  not  be  jK>8sil)le  to 
obtain  the  occasinnsil  reading  of  some  of  onr  pipers  in  Sort  ion  D 
(Biology)  is  a  snp|»sition  which  I  mnst  leave  to  those  antlirojH)logi8ta 
who  would  care  to  have  tlieir  papers  read  in  such  a  way ;  but  the 
official  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  Association  that  ethnology 
should  remain  a  part  of  Section  E,  and  that  consequently  anthro- 
pology might  seek  its  own  habitation  elsewhere  or  nowhere,  appears 
to  my  mind  effectually  to  preclude  our  due  recognit  ion  for  many  years. 
Into  the  future,  however,  I  shall  not  look  ;  as  the  task  of  recounting 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  is  quite  great  enough. 

On  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  Aswciation,  the  diagram 
iUustratiye  of  Dr.  Hunt's  explorations  at  Camac  were  exhibited,  as 
well  as  a  few  of  the  specimens  obtained  in  Zetland,  at  the  second 
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great  oomranaiione  in  tbe  Town  HaH  The  whole  of  the  Zetland 
eoUeetion  wae  the  next  day  eibibited  in  the  apartments  at  Queen's 
College,  and  inspected  by  many  persona  It  is  my  duty  here  to  ac- 
knowledge tlie  kind  assistance  and  support  which  T  and  the  other 
delegates  of  the  Anthropological  Society  received  from  the  authorities 
of  Queen's  C  ollege,  to  whom  the  hesu*ty  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
ofBoiaUy  due. 

To  the  numerous  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  supported  our  cause 
fay  their  votes  and  influence  great  tluuiks  are  also  due ;  and  I  hope 
that  tlie  representatives  of  t}ie  Society  n^t  year  wiU  not  aolidt  the 
same  support  from  tliem  iu  vain. 

All  the  events  which  took  place  at  Birniiughani  liavc  shown  that 
we  have  a  haid  and  an  ujvhiU  battle  to  figiit.  I  have,  however,  per- 
fect oonfidenoe  that  the  day  will  anriye  when  the  science  of  man  diall 
receive  its  recognition  before  the  Scientific  Congress  of  England,  when 
the  memory  of  the  intrigues  which  have  disgniced  the  Birmingham 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  shall  have  all  passed  away. 

The  President  proposed  that  the  thauka  of  the  Antliropological 
Society  diould  be  given  to  the  Warden  and  Council  of  Queen's  CbUege, 
Birmingham,  for  the  faeahty  so  readify  oflered  by  them  to  the  depu- 
tation fhim  the  Society,  who  were  uigcd  by  the  authorities  of  the 

college  to  proceed  to  hold  the  proposed  anthropological  oon<jrrcss  in 
their  lecture  rooius  and  hall.  Tlie  deputation  from  the  Society,  how- 
ever, did  not  pruceed  to  do  tio  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Blake 
in  his  report.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  oollcgo  also  kindly 
offered,  if  on  any  future  occasion  the  Anthropological  £ciety  thought 
fit  to  hoM  a  congress  in  Birmingham,  to  place  all  the  rooms  sf 
Queen's  Ci  IL  „-<  ;it  their  service. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said  it  v.as  highly  siitisfactory  to  him  to  have  to 
second  the  resoluti(ju,  wlucli  he  did  very  cordially.  lie  went  to 
attend  the  Uieeting  of  the  British  xissociatiou  at  Birmingham  as  an 
unfettered  and  independent  member  of  this  Society.  He  found  at 
Queen's  College  much  that  interested  and  instmcted  him  ;  it  was  par- 
ticularly interesting,  because  it  presented  two  aspects.  Having  been 
establi^lii  1  f'T  one  purjx)80  it  had  been  also  applied  to  fulfil  another. 
Though  orignially  intended  for  a  place  of  more  oHpecially  religious 
tuition,  it  was  now  chiefly  a  medical  school  uud  niuseuiu.  It  was  a 
very  ussM  and  liberal  inslHntion,  and  he  wished  Queen's  CSoUcgu  the 
same  degree  of  success  that  he  felt  assured  the  Anthropological  Society 
would  ultimately  attain.  With  respect  to  Mr,  Blake's  report,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  referring  to  Sectit)n  E,  he  must  say  that  he  did 
not  share  in  his  despairing  views.  He  regarded  the  Anthropolo^cal 
Society  as  a  certain  success,  but  it  was  a  question  of  time.  Their 
object  was  to  promote  the  science  of  man,  politically,  socially,  and 
physiologically  considered,  and  m  his  opinion  they  had  rather  gained 
than  lost  ground  by  what  occurred  at  Birmingham.  In  the  com- 
mittee of  Section  E  he  moved  a  resolution,  identically  in  thc^  terms 
named  in  the  report;  but  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr  Ilurko 
and  seoonded  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  were  his  proposer  and  seconder. 
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and  only  ezpoiMntB  on  the  aectiona]  eommittee,  fiir  tlie  piirpoae  c€ 
settling  the  qufleUon  between  ethn  1       and  anthropolegy.  They 

BJiid  they  liked  the  raejuiiug  expressed  l>e8t  in  EugUsh,  and  wnntcd 
the  term  "science  of  man"  to  be  snhstitnted  for  tlie  word  "anthro- 
pology". Now  he  niuintuiiied  di.suiK  sly  that,  in  jiccurdauce  with  tlio 
derivation  of  the  wurda  from  the  Grci;k,  there  is  no  diflcrence  what- 
ever between  the  Bignification  ol  the  word  ''anthropology"  and  the 
ioienoe  of  man".  The  object  of  that  Society,  however,  wae  not  to 
promote  personal  qnarrels  but  anthropological  science,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  riTiv  personal  fechn^i:  shmdd  be  minj^lcd  with  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  wished  it  to  l)e  tUstinetly  placed  upon  record,  that  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Cruwfuixi  at  BirniiugiiiiUi  established  the  "  science  of 
man"  in  Section  £,  and  were  wiUing  to  go  with  him  (Mr.  Mackenzie) 
■ubstantially  in  the  resolution  he  bad  moved.  After  the  meeting, 
indeed,  Mr.  Burke,  on  meeting  him,  said  be  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  was,  on 
the  snbjcct  of  anthropoloprj',  as  mad  as  a  hatter,  and  he  had  replied  to 
that  remark,  tliat  Mr.  Burke  always  stiw  liiniself  in  other  j)eoplo. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Naso  regretted  to  have  heard  in  the  report  the  observ- 
ation that  the  ethnological  papers  read  at  Bumiughiun  were  nn- 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  thehr  offit&l  reporter.  He  bought  that  ezprea* 
■ion  should  be  removed  from  the  report.  Even  if  that  were  the 
opinion  of  ^[^.  Blake,  still  ho  Hhould  recommend  tliat  words  so  strong, 
and  80  little  calculate'!  \r\\Q  pleiisure  and  to  keep  the  peace,  should 
be  removed,  for  they  would  add  fuel  to  the  iiames. 

Dr.  Caplin  observed  that  it  was  an  admitted  maxim,  that  the  way 
of  gettmg  on  in  this  world  waa  to  make  as  many  friends  as  you  can. 
In  aooordanco  with  this  maxim,  therefore,  it  would  be  wiaer  to  make 
that  expression  a  little  softer. 

Mr.  Luke  Burke  said,  that  if  the  mcctino"  understood  the  nature  of 
the  })roceedin(j:s  at  Binnin^diam  from  what  they  had  heard  that  even- 
ing, he  must  eougratula,te  them  ou  the  facility  of  their  apprehension  ; 
for  if  he  had  not  been  there  he  ahould  have  been  in  the  greatest  igno^ 
ranee  of  what  had  really  oceuned  firam  hearing  the  report  He  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Blake's  tendency  to  attribute  motives^  and  he  differed 
materially  from  him  as  to  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  on  the  value 
of  the  ethnological  papers.  To  pass  an  opinion  of  that  kind  on  a  body 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  rival  society,  was,  he  considered,  an  exceed- 
ingly indiscreet  act.  He  repudiated,  so  £ur  as  he  iros  conoemed,  all 
those  attributions  of  motives  contained  in  the  report,  which  were 
derogatory  to  those  who  made  them. 

The  Presfdext  observed  that  Mr.  Blake  in  his  report-  did  not  attri- 
bute motives  to  any  one,  therefore  Mr.  Burke  was  wrong  in  saying  so. 
As  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  value  of  the  papers 
read  at  Birmingham,  he  must  say  that  Mr.  Blake  was  deputed  by  the 
Society  to  go  there  and  make  bis  report,  and,  m  the  capacity  of  thor 
reporter,  he  spoke  freely  what  he  thought  of  the  ethnological  papen. 
They  might  have  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  whether  he  was 
right  or  wronir,  but  what  he  had  stated  was  his  own  impression,  and 
for  bis  (the  President's)  part  he  thought  it  right  on  such  occasions  to 
speak  in  bold  language — he  liked  to  hear  a  spade  called  a  spade. 
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But  there  no  necessity  to  use  strong  language.  They  had  a 
strong  case,  and  it  was  only  injaring  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RicuARD  Lee  siiid  ho  was  not  at  Birmingham,  but  he  had 
formed  an  opinion  of  what  had  occurred  from  the  report  in  tho 
Anthropoloffimf  and  ho  want^  to  take  tliat  opjiortunity  of 

saying  that  lie  thought  lIiuL  Society  and  the  Ethnological  Society 
were  retarding  the  progress  of  the  oljects  they  had  in  view  by  wasting 
tame  in  Uttle  disagx^ements  between  themselves.  Therefore,  if  in  the 
report  there  was  any  language  that  was  strong,  and  Galcnlate<l  to 
irritate,  if  would  be  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  that  the  words  should 
be  witiidniwn.  He  regretted  that  even  on  that  rvoniiiLr  so  much  time 
liad  been  wasted.  The  best  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  let  the  Ethno- 
logical Society  follow  their  course  and  for  this  Society  to  foHow  theira, 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  avoid  oontaet  with  the  Ethnological 
Society  iia  fiir  as  possible.  The  observations  that  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd  on  tlio  menibors  of  tlds  Society  were  not  ordy  offensive, 
they  were  diHcrcditable  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  himself  as  a  man  of  ^•cieTice  ; 
but  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  notice  of  such  remaiLs.  For 
his  own  part,  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  result,  and  that  the 
snooesB  of  this  Society  would  be  far  beyond  anything  that  the  Ethno- 
logieal  Society  could  ever  hope  for ;  and  they  might  rafely  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Carter  Blake  was  ghid  to  have  heard  tho  remarks  of  the 
pontlcmen  who  had  expressed  their  opinions  on  his  rejiort.  Ho  fidly 
agieed  wit  h  what  Mr.  Lee  had  said,  and  for  his  own  jiai-t  he  must  say 
tliat  no  one  could  be  more  ready  than  himbelf  to  withdiuw  the  words 
objected  to.  He  withdrew  them  in  eveiy  way.  The  proceedings  at 
Birmingham  formed  qtute  an  era  in  the  history  of  science,  and,  as  the 
reporter  of  that  society,  he  could  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  them. 

The  President  then  put  to  the  vote  the  question,  "Tliat  the  special 
thanks  of  the  soeiety  be  given  to  the  Warden,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
and  the  other  authorities  of  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  for  tho 
libeial  mamier  in  which  the  College  Hall,  Lecture-rooms,  and  Libraty 
were  placed  at  the  diqiosal  of  the  Society  during  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  iiitish  Assooiatjon,"  and  it  was  canned  unanimously. 

The  PiiK-siDKNT,  having  resigned  the  eliair  to  i)v.  Secmann,  proceeded 
to  read  the  following  paper,  which  will  be  printe<i  at  length  in  the 
second  volume  of  Memoirs — "On  tho  Ardiaio  Anthropology  of  tlie 
Zetland  Isles.*'  By  Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  Pres.  A.aL.  The  author 
of  the  jiaper  gave  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  made  by  him  to  the 
Zetland  Islands,  with  the  object  of  investigating  the  antiquarian  relics 
reported  to  exist  in  those  islands.  He  first  visited  Unst,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  group  ;  but  found  the  cliief  ol)iccts  of  interest  had  been 
previously  explored.  He  proceeded  to  examiue  the  other  islands,  and 
deseribed  the  results  of  an  exploration  of  several  large  tumuli,  which 
were  chiefly  composed  of  burnt  stones.  In  one  of  these  a  stone  hammer 
was  found,  of  a  unique  pattern.  In  the  interior  of  most  of  these  tumuli 
there  were  found  ruins  of  some  building.  In  one  case  the  structure 
was  nearly  corny ilete,  and  resembled  what  is  known  ;us  the  "beehive" 
house.    Ill  aiioiiier  tumulus  there  was  found  a  large  upright  stone 
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with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  the  first  instance,  the  aathor  thought,  of  such 
a  stone  being  foimd  within  a  ttiraulus.  He  gave  a  detailed  nrcv»\mt  of 
the  discovery  of  au  underi^round  structure,  from  which  werc  dug  a  large 
number  of  rough  stone  implements,  re^icmbling  in  form  and  size  those 
i^oh  have  been  found  in  Pressigny-le-Qnnd,  in  FtBnoe^  and  the  uses 
of  which  have  oocadoned  coosiden&le  dnouflaion.  These  implements 
(which  are  not  of  flint,  as  are  those  of  Pressigny-le-Grand)  were  ezhi- 
Tbited  to  the  Society,  and  the  author  brought  forward  tlie  vririons  the- 
ories cuiTOut  as  to  the  object  s  of  these  and  similar  stone  unpiements,  at 
the  6ame  time  stating  Im  opniion  that  any  definite  conclusion  m  to  the 
purposes  or  age  of  these  objects  could  not  be  formed  from  the  present 
data,  and  oonBidered  the  subject  as  one  of  great  impotrtanoe,  and  de> 
serving  of  further  investigation  by  the  Society.  The  author  of  the  paper 
mentioned  by  name  the  various  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
nrtH  of  courtesy  whilst  prosecuting  his  investigations,  and  mentioned 
especially  tlie  libeml  dountion  of  tlie  Earl  of  Zetland,  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  researciie:^  winch  have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Anthropological  Society. 

Mr.  Ralph  Tate,  who  accompsniod  the  President  to  the  Zetland 
Islands,  then  submitted  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  explorations. 
This  report  will  be  printe<i  at  length  in  the  Memoirs :  — "  Report 
on  the  Zetland  Anthropological  Exjjloratiou."  By  lialph  Tate,  Esq., 
F.G.S,,  F.A,S.L.  The  auUior  described  the  excavations  conducted 
nnder  his  superintendence  at  the  MUdde  Heog,  Isle  Unst,  Shet- 
land, which  aflRorded  remains  of  many  human  individnak,  nma 
&rmed  of  steatite,  and  bones  of  domestic  animals,  birds,  and  fish, 
with  numerous  shells.  lie  described  some  skeletons  found  by  him  in 
the  Maud  of  Ujea,  wiiere  two  adult  skeletons  were  lying  ou  a  bed  of 
fishbones. 

Br.  Sebhank  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Br.  Hunt  and 
Mr.  Tate  for  their  valuable  and  interesting  reports  of  their  explofations, 

which  were  unanimously  accorded. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  remarked,  with  respect  to  flip  tumidus,  that  he 
tlu)iigbt  it  would  l)e  better  to  have  s^^metbing  like  a  V)uilder's  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  materiitU  it  contained,  than  such  a  general  descrip- 
tion as  had  been  given. 

Br.  Hunt  stated  that  the  tumuhia  at  Safester  was  eighty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  high. 

Mr.  Ralph  Tate  said  it  might  ho  thought  extraordinary  that  he,  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Hunt,  should  require  any  explanations ;  but,  as  he 
ixad  coufiued  iub  explorations  to  the  most  northern  of  the  Zetland 
Isles,  he  had  not  seen  the  tumulus,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  whole  maas  was  formed  of  burnt  stones. 

Br.  Hunt  replied  that  the  whole  mass  of  small  stonea  in  the  tnmu- 
lus  was  so  composed. 

Mr.  Ralph  Tate  said  he  was  induced  to  ask  the  question,  because  he 
suspected  that  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt  might  be  accounted 
for  bj  the  nature  of  the  work.  In  one  instance  he  was  aoquainted  with, 
similar  stones,  oonsisting  of  blocks  of  mica,  were  covml  naturally 
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with  a  black  mcrustation,  from  which  it  might  be  supposed  they  had 

heau  burnt. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Nash  mentioned  a  tumiihuj  on  the  Cot«wold  liills,  that 
was  formed  of  burnt  stouc^.  A  w  iill  nbout  three?  feet  in  height  hfid 
eviilcntl^  been  burnt.  It  \viu>  a  iact  ou  which  he  would  not  otier  an 
opinion. 

Dr.  Sebxann,  referring  to  the  collection  of  stone  implements  on 
the  table^  said  that  one  of  l^em  looked  like  the  Htones  used  by  the 
Eskimos  for  eleiuiing  skins.  With  repird  to  the  large  round  stone 
witli  a  hole  in  it,  such  stones  were  said  to  lmv(^  Ix^n  used  by  some 
savage  tribes  wlien  any  coni])act  waa  entered  into,  the  parties  shaking 
hands  through  the  hole,  lie  had  read  accounts  of  such  a  proceeding 
in  cases  of  maniages. 

Mr.  Nash  observed  that  a  stone  of  that  kind  existed  in  Abury.  In 
plighting  troth,  the  mtm  and  woman  joined  hands  through  the  hole. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  the  chief  interest  in  tlie  htoiie  consisted  in  finding  it 
in  a  tumulus.  Stones  of  tliat  kind  ^\  ure  not  very  uncommon  ;  but  ho 
believed  the  one  he  had  dii»covered  waa  the  first  ever  found  in  connec- 
tion with  a  tumulus.  With  respect  to  the  burnt  stones,  ou  which 
Mr.  Tate  had  oommented,  he  mnst  observe,  that  no  one  who  had  ex- 
umiiu'tl  the  tumiUus  had  any  doubt  that  the  stones  had  been  burnt. 
The  observation  of  Mr.  Naidi  was  interesting,  as  it  showed  that  the 
findinir  of  such  stones  in  a  tiimulirs  was  not  imique,  but  that  the 
whole  of  the  tumulus  should  have  l>een  formed  of  burnt  stones  he 
beUevcd  to  be  nn|irecedeutcd.  With  res|>ect  to  the  cairns  found  by 
Mr.  Tate  in  the  gulley  of  a  sand  bank,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  great  antiqnity.  Mr.  Tate  had  endeavoured 
to  make  out  that  they  could  be  traced  back  for  three  hundred  years, 
at  least.  His  (Dr.  Himt's)  opinion  waa,  that  the  wTitten  documents 
referred  to,  in  proof  of  that  degree  of  antiquit  v,  were  worth  very  little. 
There  hnd  been  no  nmds  in  the  island  until  within  the  last  tew 
years;  and  the  whole  district  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  and  luid  but 
recently  been  allotted.  It  did  not  require  a  long  period  of  time  to 
cover  such  places  aa  those,  where  the  cairns  were  formed  with  sand, 
and  to  uncover  them  agun.  The  documents  referred  to  did  not  prove 
anything" ;  and  he  believed  the  heaps  of  stones  to  bo  nothing  more 
than  tho  biuial-placcs  of  shipwrecked  mariners.  The  bodies  of  natives 
were  not  found  buried  so  close  to  the  water.  He  was  inclined  to 
doubt  that  they  were  three  himdred  years  old. 

Mr.  R.  Tatb  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hunt,  and  contiended 
that,  from  the  well  known  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  island,  from 
the  geological  evidence  of  great  osciUation  of  level,  and  the  formation 
of  |x>at-mosses  covering  trees  that  df)  not  grow  there  at  the  present 
time,  it  was  clear  that  the  cairns  must  be  of  grent  antiquity.  Had 
the  bodies  interred  been  those  of  Norwegian  uiiiriners,  they  would 
not  have  been  buried  with  so  much  care,  and  placed  exactly  north 
and  south.  The  skull  iteelf  might  afford  some  evidence  of  the  period 
of  the  interment.  The  question  could  not  be  answered  directly  ;  but 
he  ho|)ed  that  the  meeting  would  not  attach  wimt  of  antiquity  to  the 
bones  imtil  the  subject  had  been  further  investigated. 
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On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Shemann,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
unanimously  given  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  and  to  those  who  had 
assisted  Dr.  Hunt  ant  I  Mr.  Tate  in  their  explorations. 

The  PttSBiDBNT,  having  resumed  the  chcur,  announced  tlM,t  the 
Ck)uncfl  had  found  that  the  fioancea  of  the  Society,  iu  consequence 
principally  of  the  heavj  expenses  inoumed  in  the  publication  of  their 
works,  wore  not  in  so  satisifactory  a  state  n.s  at  the  hist  anniversary 
nipetinp: ;  tmd  he  l)e^'fj!:ed  to  state  that,  unless  thoy  elected  a  consider- 
able unniber  of  Fellows  before  the  next  annivirsarv,  there  wonld  not 
be  tliat  fuvuoiiiblc  balance  to  pr^nt  i\h  on  the  last  occasion.  He  felt 
assured  it  vas  onlj  neoessaiy  to  mentioii  that  fibct,  to  induce  e^ery  ^ 
one  to  exert  himself  to  increase  their  numben. 

The  meeting  then  a4joumed. 


December  r>Tii,  1865. 

JAMS  HviiT,  Esq.,  Ps.D.«  F.8.A.,  Pbisidimt,  tit  tbi  Chaia. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confiimed. 

The  names  of  the  following  newly -elected  memben  were  announced : 

— James  Bnin,  Esq.,  ^,  Park -terrace,  Glasgow;  Henry  Jnles  Bknc, 
Esq.,  M.D.  l^aris,  M.R.i'.8.E.,  AbysRiniR  :  Sydney  L.  Blanchard,  Esq., 
Aruudel  Club,  W.C. ;  S.  Phillips  Day,  Esq.,  M.A.,  1,  New  Milhnan- 
street,  Guildford-street,  W.C. ;  Frederick  Green,  Esq.,  17,  Stratford* 
place,  W. ;  Captain  H.  O.  Gridley,  Esq.,  M.P,,  26,  Wilton-crescent,  W. ; 
Tlioiuas  Moreton  Johnson,  Esq.,  Mostj-n-cottage,  Merton,  Surrey; 
William  Lawson,  Esq.,  Brayton,  Cumberland  ;  tlie  Rev.  Frederick 
George  Leo,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  T.ond.  and  Scot,  10,  Colcshill-street,  Eaton- 
square  ;  .losopli  Stoveus,  Iv^j.,  Belford-lodge,  Clapham-road ;  Thomas 
Wade,  E8t|.,  11, M.  Secretary'  of  Legation,  Peking. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  to 
the  respective  donors : — 

Psychoneiu-ology,  by  R  T.  Stothard,  Esq.  (the  author).  Merlin  the 
Enchanter  and  Merlin  the  Bard,  by  D.  W.  Nash,  Esq.  (the  author). 
Ctistof  head  of  native  Australian  (H.  Brookes,  Esq.,  F.  AS.  1.)  Eichthal; 
De  rusafrc  ]>niti(iuo  <lc  la  laiiLr^ie  (Jrecque  ;  Maltol)nin,  Anniversary 
address  to  the  Paris  Geographical  S<jciety  ;  Mortillet,  Les  Terramares 
de  fi^ggianais  (by  Dr.  Hunt).  Belzoni,  Travels  in  Egypt ;  Bowring, 
Siam  (by  &  Edwin  CoUingwood,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L) 

Dr.  Beddoe  read  a  pajjer  "On  the  Evidence  of  Phcuomeua  iu  the 
West  of  England  to  the  Permaueuce  of  AntlirojxjloLacal  Types,"  of 
which  the  foUowmg  is  an  abstract.  The  entire  paper  wiU  be  inserted 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Socie^s  Memoirs : — 

**Th6  paper  was  based  mainly  on  certain  tables,  shewing  the  birth- 
places, and  the  colours  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  in  upwards  of  4,000 
persons,  whom  he  had  had  opportunities  of  observing  in  the  course  of 
his  }iMS])ital  practice  at  Bristol.  These  taltlcs  sho\vc<i  a  creat  prcvaleiiee 
of  dark  hair  and  eyes  among  the  Welsh,  and  of  dark  hair,  often  coupled 
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witl»  light  eyes,  among  the  Irish  iind  the  Keltic  people  of  the  west  of 
EiiLrlaiid.  The  natives  of  portions  of  Wiltshire  and  (t  Ion  cost  ci'sh  ire 
were  Tuore  frequently  light-haired  ;  aiui  thojie  of  Bristol  occupied  an 
intermediate  position.  These  lacts  might,  the  author  thought,  b© 
pretty  easily  aooounted  for  on  the  theory  of  pennaxience  of  chromatic 
type;  but  wotUd  hardly  lend  themselves  to  any  other  doctrine ;  though 
he  allowed  that  the  eyes  were  rather  more  frequently  dark  in  the 
natives  of  the  to^ms,  than  they  should  have  l>cen  ncccrding  to  his 
theory.  He  reHer\'ed  the  evidenoe  derived  £rom  the  skuli-fonns  for  a  • 
subsequent  paper." 

The  PRESiDKErr,  after  having  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Dr.  Beddoe  for  his  interesting  piqper,  jMooeeded  to  observe  that  it  was 
a  paper  of  great  value  to  those  who  stud^  man  as  a  soienoe  without 

limiting  their  connideriition  to  race.  Tt  was  an  interesting  question 
connected  with  tlu-  j)rogress  of  civilis;iti<»n  and  its  effects,  wli;i fever 
they  might  bo,  to  determine  the  dirtercncc  of  the  t.vjHi  between 
who  live  in  hvrgc  towns  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Beddoe  waa  one  of  the  most  careful  observers  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  residts  of  his  extended  observations  were  placed  in  a  tabular  form 
at  the  end  of  the  pa|>cr ;  they  were  most  important,  but  they  had  not> 
Wen  rend,  a«  it  woidd  have  been  impossililc  to  nndcrstand  tliem  on 
nsf-n'  jienisul,  for  they  required  attentive  examination.  'I'liey  extended 
over  a  large  area  in  the  course  of  his  hospitid  pmctice,  and  would  be 
found  of  great  value.  It  would  be  impossible  on  that  occasion  to  go 
into  all  the  questions  that  had  been  raised  in  the  piper,  and  he  (the 
President)  hardly  thought  that  Dr.  Beddoe  had  jmt  forth  the  opinion 
he  advocated — that  the  Teutonic  tribes  were  fairer  than  the  Britons — 
ns  more  than  a  speculation.  There  had  been  little  evidenet^  adduced 
to  sn])poi  t  snch  an  assertion.  It  might,  on  fuiiiu  r  exaniiuatiou,  jirove 
to  l>e  true,  but  such  a  conclusion  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  extended 
observations  made  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Dr.  Bedaoe,  and  he 
hoped  that  that  gentleman's  good  example  would  be  followed  by  other 
anthropologists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  paper,  but  he 
considered  fiirther  information  was  reqnired  Ix-fore  they  conld  decide 
wliat  had  l>een  tlie  inflnence  of  the  Tentonic  invadera,  C8])eciully  in  the 
webt  of  England,  lu  South  W  ales,  it  luid  beeu  observed,  the  hair  of 
the  people  was  darker  and  more  curly  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  resembled  somewhat  the  natives  of  Spain ;  from 
which  countr}'  it  liad  been  supposed  they  derived  their  origin.  Tie 
had  been  mneh  struck  with  tlie  number  of  dark  complexions  he  had 
seen  in  that  |  art  of  the  conntry,  for  it  wa.s  known  that  the  ahonirinal 
natives  of  Britain  were  fair.  I'here  W(.»uld  be  little  doubt  of  distinctive 
dilfercnces ;  the  only  doubt  in  his  mind  was,  how  f^  the  cause  of  the 
diiference  oould  be  traced,  and  whether  it  was  attributable  to  difference 
of  race.  The  effect  of  the  Teutonic  invasion  was  far  from  gcnend,  as 
an  indication  of  which  he  mentioned  that  the  peoi)le  of  Wiltshire  spoke 
Welsh  for  four  hundred  or  live  Inindred  years  after  that  period.  Ad- 
mitting the  fajdi  that  the  distiuctions  noted  in  the  paper  exist,  it  still 
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woiiM  remain  an  o|ien  question  whether  the  differenoe  was  attributable 
to  (Utl'tTence  of  race  or  to  local  causes. 

Mr.  Carter  Blakb  said  he  would  only  advert  to  one  little  point  in 
the  very  able  paper  of  Dr.  Beddoe^  touching  on  oomparatiTe  anthro- 

pology»  on  which  he  b^ged  to  ask  a  queatioD  ;  though  it  was,  perhaps 
deviating  from  the  exact  topic  of  the  paper.  He  hoped  Dr.  Ik'ddoe 
would  be  ahlo  to  tell  something  about  the  introduction  of  Flemisli  l«1'>od 
into  Wales  within  the  historic  period  of  Milford  Haven  ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  real  difference  between  the  complexions  of  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Wales  and  the  oolouied  boundary  line  inBerghaus's  aUas ; 
whether*  in  short,  there  is  a  maiked  apparent  distinotbn  between  the 
supposed  Fl  II  itigs  and  the  anoient  Silures.  Ho  should  further  wish 
to  know  whether  in  the  differences  of  the  complexions  of  the  j)eople  in 
the  districts  named  in  the  pa]»<'r  Dr.  Bcddoc  could  correlate  that  dis- 
tinction with  the  distribution  ot  the  British  tribes  who  inhabited  that 
district. 

Br.  ScBMANN  observed  that  the  author  of  the  paper  might  have  added 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  who  have  darker  complexions  than  those 

of  tlie  surrounding  country  the  city  of  Hanover,  whtte  the  contrast 

between  the  two  is  very  remarkable.  As  it  appeared  doubtful  what 
were  the  complcxiouB  and  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  invading  Saxons,  ho 
thouglit  some  infuniiatiun  on  the  subject  might  l)e  derived  from  existing 
proverbs  aud  prejudices.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  among  the  Ger- 
mans there  is  a  great  prejudice  against  red  hair,  while  in  S]pain  the 
contrary  sentiment  prevails ;  and  he  thought  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  Saxcns  hud  had  red  hair  those  who  inhabit  the  country  they  came 
from  would  not  tatnit  those  who  liad  liair  of  that  colour. 

Dr.  Caplin  felt  indel)ted  to  Dr.  Beddoc  for  his  interesting  communi- 
cation, but  he  should  like  to  see  sonio  useful  deductions  drawn  from 
the  distinctions  of  colour  that  he  had  noticed.  It  had  been  asserted 
by  some  authors  that  people  who  have  different  complexions  possess 
different  mental  and  physical  characteristics,  and  are  liable  todifferent 
diseases,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  there  be  any  truth  in 
rnich  opinions. 

Mr.  Napier  considered  the  kind  of  hair  highly  important  aa  an  indi- 
cation of  general  character  j  but,  in  considering  that  question,  it  would 
be  requisite  to  take  into  consideration  the  texture  of  the  hair  as  well 
as  the  colour.  Black  hair,  if  coarse,  was  venr  different  in  its  anthro- 
polo^G^d  indication  from  fine  black  hur.  Those  persons  who  have 
coarse  bhick  hair  have  generally  a  vigorous  temperament,  but  those 
wlif>  have  thin  black  hair  are  the  reverse.  With  r»'s|^v  t  tf»  tlie  alleged 
dithculty  of  rearing  fair  cliildren,  he  diilered  from  Dr.  lieddoe  ;  for,  if 
not  too  fail' — approaching  to  the  albino — a  fair  complexion  he  con- 
sidered was  generally  accompanied  wi1&  strength  and  vigour.  The 
most  vigorous  men  and  chili&en  had  light  strong  luur.  They  might 
not  be  so  fit  to  contend  with  a  tropical  climate,  but  they  get  on  better 
in  our  coutitrv.  Tt  must  be  observed,  however,  that  persons  with  very 
coarse  black  hair  have  generally  much  physical  power.  He  had  noticed 
that  different  texture  of  the  liair  is  accompanied  with  different  styles 
of  features.    Those  who  have  strongly  marked  features  genenilly  have 
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black  ocMirae  hair.  The  reverse  is  tho  case  wheu  the  liau'  is  fine ;  for 
then  the  features  are  mostly  mv.i]]  ami  delicate.  With  rc^jard  to  tho 
term  melauchulic  temperament,  which  had  been  used  by  Dr.  Beddoe, 
he  should  like  to  know  its  meaning.  If  it  signified  melancholy  dis- 
position, Lavater  had  given  a  figure  of  such  a  person  in  whidi  the 
features  had  a  marked  melancli'ily  expression  and  such  a  disposition 
was  generally  accompanied  with  hhick  hair.  lie  r>hje<*t(d  to  the  term 
moUmcholic  tempomment,  because  it  conveye<i  nodetiiiitr  meaning,  A 
bilious  temperament,  which  partly  includes  melanciiolic,  but  not 
exactly,  he  oonsidsred  a  prefinn^le  term.  With  respect  to  the  influence 
of  town  life  on  the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair,  he  thought  that 
it  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  change  of  colour,  and  that  tho  colour 
of  tho  hair  hud  not  much  to  do  with  t!ie  tempemment,  which  was  more 
aasociiited  with  the  texture  than  with  the  colour  of  the  hnir.  Colours, 
he  thought,  were  s<»iue\\liut  sipiiticaut  of  character  in  oilier  parts  of 
living  creation,  in  which  black  hair  generally  indicated  power.  'I'liat 
obeemtion  applied  to  all  animals,  andeventofiruit,  the  dark  coloured 
havine  most  strength  and  flavour ;  and  even  among  the  black  races  of 
men  uiere  was  much  physical  power. 

Mil.  Richard  Lke  dissented  from  the  opinion  that  jiersona  with 
black  hair  are  better  calculated  to  Ixjar  chanire  -  f  climate,  than  those 
who  have  light  hair,  and  asserted  that  perdous  with  light  hair  cjui 
adapt  themselves  to  the  change  better  tliau  those  whose  luiir  is  bljick. 
He  took  exception  also  to  Mr.  Napier's  aaaeition  that  the  difTerenoe  in 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  indicates  dilSerenco  in  energy.  All  nations  who 
have  shown  the  greatest  enei^  he  contended  were  fair-haired  people. 
He  adduced  tho  Chinese  as  contradict in<r  tho  opinion  that  dark  and 
coarse  haired  people  are  more  cnerL.'etie  than  those  with  fair  and  fine 
hair;  for  the  Chinese  have  generally  dark  and  coarse  hair,  yet  are  most 
torpid.  The  American  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  aboriginal  Austrahans 
were  also  adduced  as  contradicting  Mr.  Napier's  opinion.  The  latter 
people  wore  of  one  origin,  jet  the  hair  of  the  different  tribes  w  as  of  all 
descriptions,  excepting  as  to  colour,  and  was  of  all  kinds  of  texture. 
Ho  shmiM  be  glrul  if  data  could  be  found  whereon  to  place  this  ques- 
tion on  a  more  si^tisfactory  hasin. 

Mr,  J.  Meyek  IIakiu.s  Hai<l  iiin  experience  was  completely  op|K»8ed  to 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Napier,  that  persons  with  dark  hair  coidd  bear  a 
hot  dknate  better  than  those  who  had  hir  complexions  and  light  hair. 
He  spoke  particularly  as  to  red  hair,  for  he  knew  that  persons  with 
hair  of  that  colour  stand  a  hot  climate  better  than  those  who  have  dark 
hair,  and  in  making  his  Bclection  of  men  to  go  to  Africa,  he  always 
preferred  those  with  reil  hair. 

Mb.  S.  Edwin  Collingwoud  corroborated  Mr.  Harris's  opinion  by 
mentioning  one  instance  of  a  gentlemen  with  fiiir  complexion  who  had 
resided  in  good  health  for  twenty  years  on  the  Ck>ld  Coast  and  Sierra 
Leone,  while  all  his  friends  there  wed. 

Dr.  Bbdpoe  replied  to  the  remarks  on  his  paper.  With  rcLrard  to 
Mr.  Watkins's  obser\-ations  about  the  [>eople  ot'  Wiltsliire  he  did  not 
mean  in  his  paper  to  sjiy  that  they  were  pure  Saxons,  but  merely  that 
the  Teutonic  race  preix:>nderated  in  some  parts,  and  that  there  was 
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cousidtrublc  difference  in  the  appeanuice  of  the  jx'oj.U-  m  different 
district8.  At  Cahie,  gray  ejroB  and  dark  hair  arc  jji*evalent;  about 
WUton,  the  jieoplu  are  fair,  <uid  have  the  Teutooic  form  of  head ;  at 
*Sout))aui])t(^n,  the  type  ia  fiurer  than  among  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Wiltshire,  and  on  approaching  the  focus  of  tlie  Saxon  inva- 
sion, T(Mit*^iTiic  roj<«'nihlances  lx;come  stroiiirer.  Mr.  Blake  had  asked 
whether  the  ditierences  he  hxul  ohserxx'ti  had  any  relation  to  the 
dificrenccs  that  might  have  existed  between  the  Belgu}  and  the 
DobuuL  He  waa  not  prepared  to  say  he  had  found  imeh  differ- 
enoea.  Both  north  and  aouth  of  the  Belgic  frontier  there  waa  a 
mingling  of  dark  and  fair.  Mr.  Rowbuid  Williama  had  said  of  the 
j>eople  of  S.W.  Wiltsliire,  that  neither  Saxons  nor  C'elt*i,  but  j)re- 
Celtic  he  thoiiLrlit  tliem;  and  if  there  were  any  relics  of  the  Belpe, 
they  would  l>c  found  there.  With  res|x}ct  to  ilie  uhanicteristics  of  the 
people  of  Milford  Haven,  he  had  seen  few  of  them :  the  Teutonic 
type  did  occur  there,  and  the  natiyea  all  tcatified  to  the  diatinction 
of  race :  but  judging  from  the  family  names  he  did  not  think  the 
prior  Welsh  population  had  been  completely  expelled.  As  t(»  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  among  people  of  distinct  complexions,  he  had 
paid  some  attention  to  that  subject,  but  lie  c<nisi(lcrcd  it  was  one  that 
beloiiL'cd  rather  to  medical  science  tlian  to  aiithrdjHilo^'y.  In  an  article 
in  the  JiritisJi  Mtdkal  Joujmalf  two  years  ago,  he  liad  expressed  the 
opinion  that  oonaumption  ia  not  more  preriedent  among  fiur-haired 
persona  than  among  those  with  black  hair.  Thoae  who  were  least 
liable  to  that  diseiuse  he  thought  were  ])erHons  whoae  hair  is  of  an 
inteiiiiediate  eoli-m-.  Cancer  pencnUly  attacks  persons  with  black 
hair,  while  liirht  haired  individuals  are  most  li:iMf^  t()  skin  diseiises. 
^^"ith  regard  to  the  term  melaneliolic  temperaiiicnt,  he  meant  by  it  to 
express  something  answering  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
ancient8|  and  it  waa  generally  accompanied  with  black  or  dark  haur 
and  a  dark  complexion,  hypochondxlnca  Ix^ing  often  found  in  that 
claaa.  Sanguine  people  (who  are  often  red-haired),  on  the  contrary, 
often  go  on  suffering,  even  to  the  point  of  death,  without  making  any 
rom plaint ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  compreht  iul  that  they  are 
in  danger.  Whether  fair-luiired  people  adapt  themselves  to  change  of 
climate  better  than  those  who  have  dark  hair,  is  a  question  of  extreme 
importance  and  ahould  be  carefully  inveetigated.  He  must  oonfeaa  he 
had  heard  tHe  opinions  that  had  been  expressed  on  the  subject  with 
some  surprise;  for  the  impression  on  his  mind  waa  that  moat  of  the 
recent  African  traveUera  have  dark  complexions. 

A  pajier  contributed  by  Dr.  Chamock,  "On  Caunibalism  iu  Europe," 
wiui,  iu  liis  absence,  read  by  Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake. 

CannHbaUtm  in  JSurope,    By  Richard  Stbphbn  Oharnock,  Ph.Dr., 
F.aA.,  F.Itaa,  F.  and  Treaa.  A.aL. 

The  discussion  hist  year  at  the  Ant  hropological  Society  of  L^judon  upon 
certain  remains  at  Caithness,  has  opened  up  the  question  whether  can- 
nibalism has  ever  been  practised  in  Europe  f  The  aubject  ia,  of  couise. 
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unpalataMe  to  Euiopoaiiii,  and  perhaps  few  will  be  inolined  to  believe 
in  it.   When,  howerer,  it  is  taken  into  aqcount  that  the  inhabitants  of 

Europe  were  at  one  time  quite  as  savage  as  those  who  have  ptuetised, 

or  who  still  practise  this  crime,  8iu*cly  the  present  generation  need  not 
bhish  to  admit  the  fact.  It  may  be  thonf^ht  ont  of  plrtco  to  refer  to 
fabulous  history  ;  but  the  (|uestion  ariiscb,  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
fabulous.  Until  the  discover)-  of  gold  in  California,  El  Dorado  was 
looked  upon  as  a  myth.  Ag-aiu,  it  was  eustomary  to  scout  as  fables  all 
stories  Of  Amaaons,  or  even  of  an  established  equality  in  any  nation  of 
women  with  men  ;  but  the  travels  of  Captain  Burton  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone have  proved  tliat  in  parts  (if  Africa  such  a  ]>osition  is  actually 
ocoujiird  !)y  the  IV'Hiale  sex  at  tliis  day.*  In  the  Homeric  ])<>ems  the 
Cycluj>H  are  a  gigiuitic,  iu£iulent,  and  lawless  i"aou  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  devoimid  human  l)cing8.t 
We  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  in  Chios  and  Tenedos,  the  votaries  of 
Baochus  sacrificed  to  him,  auBpccnrov  Siaawovrc9y  tearhig  a  man  limb 
from  limb,  and  eating  him,  no  doubt,  as  the  ivft^po^ia,  ur  eating 
raw  flesh,  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Dionysiac  mysteries. 
According  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  first  laws  that  were  made  were 
for  the  prevention  of  this  practice,  which  Greek  writers  represent 
as  universal  before  the  time  of  Oiphous.  "Fabulous  history",  says 
Dr.  Brewster^  "ia  full  of  aooounts  of  aQthropo))hagi.  Aooosding 
to  some  authors,  to  eat  hiunan  flesh  was  a  primitive  and  univeraal 
custom.  Thus  Entremerus  informs  us,  as  the  passage  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Ennins  (quoted  by  Lactantins  Din'n.  Tn^ititut.,  vol.  c.  xiii,  p.  59), 
that  Saturn  antl  Ops,  and  the  resit  of  mankind  in  tliuir  time,  were  Jic- 
customed  to  feed  on  human  flesh.  Saturn um  et  Oj^^m^  casterosqu£  turn 
hommet  kumanum  eamem  sMoa  etUare.  The  first  step  toward^  ciTilia- 
ation  was  the  abolition  of  this  barbarous  custom;  and  Orpheus  is 
thought  to  have  had  the  merit  of  this  reftnmation.  W]\-i\  I  Foraoe  says 
concerning  him  eannot  well  be  understood  ezoept  as  relating  to  this 
prsctioe: — 

"  Caedibus,  et  victu  £»da  deterrent  Orpheus.** 

By  the  poets,  tlie  Liestrygones,  the  Lamiic,  the  Sirens,  and  the 
ryclops  are  all  celebnited  as  infamous  Anthro])ophairi.  Circe  and 
Scylla  c(»mo  under  the  same  chanuiter  as  individuais.  A  horrid  account 
is  given  by  Homer  of  the^fate  of  Ulysses'  companions  in  the  Cyclops' 
den — 

"  Torn  limb  from  hmb,  ho  apwada  the  horrid  feast, 
And  fierce,  devours  it  like  a  mountain  beu>jt. 
He  sucks  the  maxrow,  and  the  blood  ho  drains ; 
Nor  entnalB,  fleah,  nor  sdid  bone  remauu." 

Though  these  accounts  be  overcharged  and  mixed  w  itii  table,  there 
can  be  httle  doubt  that  they  are  founded  on  the  manners  of  the  times  ; 
for  we  find  the  same  aooounts  given  by  grave  historians,  and  authenti- 
cated hy  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 
Indeed  Diogenes,  Chrysippus»  Zeno,  and  most  of  the  stoies  main- 

•  Rawlinson'R  H«^rodotu8. 

t  Hem.  Od.,  vi,  5,  ix,  106^  oie.»  190,  etc.,  S40,  etc,  x,  200.      X  Encyo.  Brit* 
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taiiied  that  there  mus  nothing  unnatural  in  tlie  cat  in  l'  of  liumftn  flesh, 
and  that  it  was  more  n^jisonable  to  use  dead  bodies  for  food,  than  to 
give  them  a  prej  t-c»  the  womis  and  to  putrefaction. 

A  late  French  writer*  sjivs  : — "Et  d'ailleurs,  si  Ton  considere  I'an- 
tliropo])hagie  bous  Ic  point  de  vue  a^rieux  et  rationnel  qui  convient  4 
notre  6poquo,  il  OBt  facile  do  voir  que  le  crime  est  dans  le  menrtre  qui 
pr6cdde,  et  nou  dans  Facte  de  manger  la  chair  do  son  aeml>lablo.  Cette 
chair  ne  pr6sente  pas  de  ditf^rence  appreciable  avec  cclle  d^  animaux 
<]no  nous  emplojons  pour  iK^tre  nourrituro  ;  et  les  personnes  fini  se  ^oiit 
trouvt'es  dans  robli'jitioii  de  s'eii  Tionrrir,  dims  do  peniblcs  ciieoustancea, 
ne  lui  out  trouve  aucun  gout  desagrcable;  Ics  sauvagea  pr6tendcnt 
memo  qu'elle  est  fort  bonne.  lis  r^pondiont  d*ai]Ieun  victaiieuseinent, 
par  lour  vigueur  et  leur  Bant4  robust,  It  oeuz  qui  yondiaient  fidre  sup- 
poser  it  cette  chair  dcs  qualit^a  nuiaibles,  quand  des  examples 
plus  r6ceti8  et  plus  voisins  ne  seraient  paa  la  i>our  demoutrcr  le  con- 
traire.  Si  done,  dans  lea  cas  oi^  des  individns  <m  dcs  jwpulations  so  sont 
trouv6s  reduits  a  su  iioiurir  de  chair  humaiue,  <»n  a  « 'bserv6 une  grande 
mortality,  c'est  luoins  ii  cotto  nourriture  <|u'il  faut  I'attribucr  qu'aux 
ciroonstanoes  au  milieu  desquelles  on  a  ^  foro£  d^  avoir  reoouzs." 

St.  Jerome,  after  stating  ^t  the  Sarmata,  QuadU,  and  sereral  other 
nations,  eat  the  flesh  of  horses  and  foxes,  sajsH* — ^^'What  shall  I  say 
of  other  nations  ;  wlien  I  myself,  when  youn^r,  have  seen  in  Gaul  the 
Attacoti  (})y  others  tlic  Scotch),  a  British  nation,  who,  though  they 
might  have  fed  on  swiuo  and  (»ther  auiinals  in  the  forest,  chose  rather 
to  cut  oft"  the  pohteriors  of  tiio  youths  and  the  breasts  of  the  young 
women,  and  considered  them  as  the  most  deliciotts  food.*'  To  which 
Voltaire  adds,  **Pelloutier,  who  sought  for  everytliing  that  might  do 
honour  to  the  Celts,  took  the  pains  to  contzadict  Jerome,  and  to  main- 
tain tliat  lii.s  erednlity  had  been  imposed  upon.  But  Jerome  speaks 
very  i^ravely,  and  of  what  he  snw.  We  may,  with  deference,  disj)nte 
with  a  father  of  the  cluirch  al>out  what  he  has  heard  ;  but  to  doubt  of 
what  he  has  seen  is  going  very  far.  After  all,  the  safest  way  is  U>  doubt 
of  eveiything,  oven  of  what  we  have  seen  ouzselves.'*  The  Attaooti  in 
Britain  are  said  to  have  inhabited  the  wholo  country  from  Loch  Fine, 
on  the  west,  to  the  eastward  of  the  River  Leven  and  Loch  Lomond, 
and  to  liave  been  called  in  ancient  British,  EitJiacoeti^  or  the  men 
dwellini;  aloni,'  the  extremity  of  the  wood.  My  friend,  Mr.  C.  farter 
Blake  states  in  a  private  note  that  the  "  most  correct  cdition:|:  of  the 
father  gives  Ai^eoloe,  instead  of  AtOeoioe";  but  this  only  fixes  the 
practice  to  a  greater  certainty  upon  the  Gaels;  for  if  the  ])n)])er  form 
of  the  word  is  Attaeoti  or  £ithaeoeH^  it  would  seem  to  oome  from  ^e 

*  Enoyn.  dos  Gens  du  Monde. 

t  "  <^iud  loquu^  de  ceeteris  natioTxibos,  c^uhm  ipse  adolescentulus  in  Uallid 
▼iderim  Attiootos  [ALSootos],  gentem  Bntannicam,  hnmaiuB  TMoi  cttndbQS, 

ot  qnrim  per  silvas  porcoruni  gr^-LTts  pecndninqne  repcriant,  tamen  jia,storutn 
nates  et  fceminarum  j)apillas  8oiei*u  abscindcre  ct  has  soIhh  nhorum  dchcias 
arbitrari." — ^ffieron.,  li,  836;  Migne,  Patrologie,  CM/rgu$Comi>h  fn9,t.  xxii,  SS4. 

J  Tvlit  Vallarsii,  lib.  ii,  cap.  torn.  ii.  ]>.  355.  See  also  Hucfianan,  lib. 
ii ;  Kcrutu  iScottcarum.  etc.,  p.  17 ;  Amia.  Marcell.,  lib.  xxvi,  c.  iv,  and  lib. 
zzTii  j  and  Hieion.  EpiBt.,  09,  No.  G3. 
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Welsh  coed,  a  vood,  vfaorefi*  AUaeoU  is  more  probably  finm  the  Gaelio 
coUU,  of  the  same  meaning. 

The  mhabttants  of  Iris,  i.c.  Ireland,  were  aneienUy  vefnitcd  to  ho 

enters  of  hrnmin  flesh.*  Accttnlinc:  to  some  writorB,  the  Oiilatjo 
who  dwelt  In  Kuropa  also  pnvclised  this  custom. +  Spo;ikin«,'  of  tho 
Gauls,  Diodonia  Sicuhis  says  : — "The  women  here  are  both  m  tall  and 
courageous  as  tho  men.  The  children  for  tho  most  part  from  their 
birth  Bare  grey-headed ;  bat  when  they  grow  up  to  man's  estate,  theur 
hair  chan<^s  in  colour  like  to  their  parents.  Those  towanb  the  north, 
and  bordering  upon  Scythia,  are  so  exceedingly  fierce  and  cruel  that 
(as  report  goes),  they  eat  men  like  the  Britains  that  inliabit  Iris." 
Pliny  mentions  t  he  Kssedones  m  a  barbarous  people,  who  eat  tho  flesh 
of  their  friende  alter  death,  and  made  drinkiug-bowls  of  their  skulls. 
Herodotuii,  j  who  styles  them  laayr  o»^«^,  says : — "Whea  a  man's  father 
diesi  all  the  near  rdiations  bring  sheep  to  the  house,  wluoh  are  saorifioed, 
and  their  flesh  cut  in  pieces,  while  at  the  same  tho  dead  Ixxly  under- 
goes tho  like  treatment.  The  two  sorts  of  flesh  are  afterwards  mixed 
together,  utvI  the  whole  is  served  up  at  a  banquet.  The  head  of  tho 
d&id  man  i«  treated  ditferently :  it  is  stripped  bare,  cleansed,  and  set 
in  gold.  It  then  becoiues  an  ornament  on  wliich  they  pride  themselves, 
and  is  brought  out  year  by  yoar  at  the  great  festiTsJ,  which  sons  keep 
in  honour  ci  their  ntherB^  death,  just  as  the  Greeks  keep  theirs.  In 
other  respects,  the  Issedonians  are  reputed  to  be  obsenrers  of  justice  ; 
and  it  is  to  he  roni;jr1;i  d  that  their  women  have  equal  authority  with 
the  men.  Tims  our  knowledge  exteiuls  as  far  as  this  nation."  The 
Essedones  wore  u  Scythian  |)eople,  who  lived  partly  in  Kurope  and 
jMirtly  in  Aiiia,§  but  there  it*  no  proof  that  the  boiiudaiy  line  in  any- 
wise affected  their  habits  and  customs.  Among  the  Massagetae,  who 
had  a  community  of  wives,  when  any  person  grewdd,  they  killed  him 
and  ate  his  flesh ;  but  if  he  died  of  sickness,  they  buried  him,  esteem- 
him  unhappy.  The  Massaijeta?  were  a  people  of  Cent  ml  Asia; 
but  wore  looked  upon  OS  a  part  of  the  Scythian  nation,  which  also 
inhabited  Europe.  || 

"  In  the  middle  ages,  it  is  true,"  says  a  lato  writer,ir  "  those  stories 
of  cannibalism  were  wonderfiilly  enlarged,  and  people  who  had  not 
embraced  Christianity  were  i)retty  generally  set  down  as  anthropo- 
phagi When  the  Lombards  in  vailed  Italy  at  tho  end  of  the  sixth 
centurj'',  it  waa  reported  of  them  that  they  ate  human  flesh  ;  and  a 
centiiry  later  the  same  aspersions  were  cjiat  on  tho  Slavonian  tribes. 
It  became  the  fashion  to  bandy  the  accusation  between  enemies ; 
thus,  during  the  Crusades,  the  Saracens  said  the  Christians  ate 
human  flesh,  as  well  as  the  unclean  flesh  of  swine ;  whfle  the  Chris- 
tians on  their  side  maintained  that  the  Sanoens  ate  men,  women,  and 

*  See  I.  BoSm.  Mar.  Lex.,  et  Bit.  Oum.  Qont.,  Geaev.,  1620 j  Biodorus,  Sie. 
T,  ciu^.  !i. 

t  Ibid.  Tic  calls  Ireland,  Iris  j  a  word  donbUaw  oorrapted  from  Upng, 

X  B.  iv,  c.  XX vi. 

§  See  Mela,  ii,  1,  4;  riin.,  H.  N.,  iv,  §  26,  vii,  §  7,  and  c.  xvii, J  19. 

II  Cf .  Benaell's  Oeog.  of  Herodotus,  ■*  x }  Axrian,  ir,  17 ;  Flin.,  H.  N..  t,  9. 

•5  P.  Cye. 
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duldren,  and  ve»  pardcularly  fond  of  a  sucking  ChriBtian  babe  torn 
fresh  from  the  brcast  of  its  m(4her.    The  giants  and  o^s  of  our 

inirscrv  tiles  are  only  the  Saracens  of  tlie  holy  wars  seen  throiiLrh  tlio 
magnifying  glacises  of  tnidition  and  romance.  It  does  not  nmch  sur- 
prise us  that  in  those  rude  ages  men  should  try  to  hx  a  revolting 
practice  on  their  sworn  foes,  but  we  can  hardly  imderstand  why  the 
minstrels  of  the  Christians  should  oonvert  their  most  approved  heroes 
into  cannibals,  and  praise  them  for  the  quuntity  of  infidel  flesh  they 
devoured.  Yet  oiu*  Richard  I  is  put  in  this  jirediearaent  V>y  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  romance  of  U'tcliard  ('<i'nr  Lion.  Accord- 
iner  to  the  poem,  the  first  symptom  of  the  king's  vacowTj  from  a  dan- 
gen>us  sickness  at  Acre,  was  a  violent  longing  for  pork,  and  as  p<«"k 
was  difficult  to  procure  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  his  oook  dressed 
him  a  Turk's  head,  of  which  Rtchaxd  ate  with  a  good  appetite^  and 
felt  himself  quite  well  in  consequence.  After  some  more  repa^  of 
the  same  kind,  he  is  made  to  say — 

'  Kinp  Bidiaxd  shall  wanmnt, 

Thi>re  is  no  flosli  bo  nourisssat 
Unto  an  Eu)/li4h  man, 
Ftotridge,  plover,  heron  ae  swaxi. 

Cow  TIC  ox,  sheep  ue  swine, 
kj&  the  head  of  a  Sarezyne  i'  '* 

Tt  would  doubtless  be  froing  too  far  to  assert  that  in  modem  times 
any  ICiu*opean  nation  or  tribe  has  been  addicted  to  cannibalism.  Many 
solitary  cases  have  however  oecum^d  in  different  parts  of  Euroi>e. 
According  to  lieinard,*  Tarik  (from  whom  Gibraltar,  Jibdl  Tariky  had 
its  name)  killed  his  prisoners,  and  served  them  up  as  rations  to  his 
troops.  *'This  delicacy,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  **  formed  a  rediaufe  in 
modem  Spanish  bills  of  fare:  the  enfr^  was  pleasantly  called  vn 
(fuiftado  h  fa  Qrtemda^  the  patriotic  nfrn'ovnles  havinir  killed  and  ciiten 
part  of  that  rough  and  tou^di  royalist  in  183n."  In  (Jennany,  during 
the  reigu  of  Joseph  II,  gypsies  Imve  been  known  to  mui-der  travel- 
lers, cut  them  to  pieces,  salt  and  eat  tliem.  The  history  of  Milan 
furnishes  an  eztraoidinaiy  instance  of  anthropophagy.  In  that  city, 
in  the  year  1519,  a  womim  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and  burnt  for 
enticing  into  her  house  children  whom  she  killed  and  salted.  It 
Boems  she  had  caiTicd  on  the  practice  f^v  n  considerable  period. 
During  the  late  well  meant,  and  at  the  Siuue  time  futile  attempt  to 
unite  Italians,  Greeks,  Celts  and  Germans  into  what  iias  i>een  absurdly 
denominated  <*It&lian  nation",  numerous  instances  of  cannibalism 
have  been  recorded.  One  of  the  most  revoltrng  cases  that  has  hap- 
pened in  France  is  that  of  the  brigand,  ctmnibal  Fernige.  Blaise  Fer< 
nvge,  sumamcd  Sey6,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Ceseau  in  the  Com- 
minges,  where  he  followed  the  business  of  a  mason.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  retired  to  the  nioujitaina  of  Aure,  where  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  whence  he  decoyed  the  peasants, 
and  having  first  robbed  them,  assassinated  and  dcToured  them.  "  11 
pr^Dgrait,  disaitron,  pour  ses  repes  de  cannibale,  les  femmes,  et  surtout 

*  luT.  dea  SaraciBB.  f  £ncyc.  Met. 
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les  jcuTii's  fillps.  Les  cadavrcs  dos  homraes  qu'il  ^goi^eait  ne  |)Ouviuent 
satibl'aire  que  «a  vontcite,  tiiiidits  qu  il  pouvait  commcttre  im  double 
crime  BUT  ceux  des  femmes  qui  expiraient  sous  ses  ooupsi  et  qui, 
avant  de  devenir  aa  p&ture,  serroient  4  flatia&ire  aa  luzure.  La  pliu 
tendre  enfknoe  n'obtetuut  mt-uw  pas  gr^  &  sea  yeuz,  et  le  fer  pritait 
au  besoin  son  secours  h  nen  attentiits." 

An  account  of  tliis  monster  is  found  recorded  in  the  Causes  Cel^hrr^.* 
He  was  broken  on  the  wheel  on  the  l.'Uh  December,  1782.  A  still 
more  horrible  case  occurred  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Ehzabeth  of 
England.  Sawney  Beane,  his  mistrMB,  and  fiunily,  lived  for  twenty-five 
years  in  the  county  of  Galloway  in  a  cavern  washed  by  the  ooean. 
In  the  neighbourhood  they  waylaid  travellers,  none  of  whom  wore 
over  afterwards  hcanl  of,  eitlior  livinp^  or  deiul,  a  circumstance  which 
created  p'oat  slUTirise  and  alarm  iu  tlic  vicinity.  The  discovery 
wjis  made  in  the  following  manner.  On  one  occuiiion  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  attacked  whilst  passing  through  a  forest.  The  husband 
eaoaped,  having  first  been  competed  to  witness  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  Subsequently  the  king  in  person,  with  a  force  of  four  hundred 
men  scoured  the  coimtry,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  diaoovoed 
•  the  lair  of  the  Sjiwnoy  family.  On  cntcrin*x  the  cavern,  legs,  anns, 
thighs,  hands,  and  feet  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  found 
hung  up  in  rows  round  the  walls  like  dried  beef ;  and  a  great  many 
limbs  lay  in  pickle.  There  was  also  discovered  a  good  deal  of  money, 
besides  wattmes,  rings,  swords,  pistols,  clothes,  linen,  ete.,  thrown  to> 
gethcr  in  heaps.  Sawney's  family,  at  t)io  time  of  their  capture,  besides 
the  lord  and  master,  included  his  wife,  eight  sons,  six  daughters, 
eightecTi  crnindsons,  and  fourteen  <r'*!inddanirhter8,  all  born  in  incest. 
Tliev  were  ail  executed  in  a  most  barhar.ius  nianncr  and  \vith<»ut  trial. 
It  was  reckoued  that  at  least  one  thousiind  men,  women,  and  children 
had  fallen  victims'  to  this  monster  and  his  fietmily.  A  fiill  aooomit  of 
the  case,  with  an  engraving  of  the  brigand-cannibal's  den,  will  be  found 
in  Captain  Charles  Johnson's  History  of  fomous  Ifidiwaymeat  In 
some  instiinces  the  desire  for  human  flesh  appears  like  other  perver- 
sions of  the  appetite,  to  have  l)een  occasioned  i)y  disease.  Mirrno*  5«iys  : 
— "Certains  hommes  aont  saisis  tout  ^  coup  d'nne  afVrcuse  manic  :  ils 
tueut  et  d6vorent  leurs  scmblables.  Plusieurs  faits  de  ce  genre  out  ete 
recueillies  par  le  professeur  Chr.  Griiner  d'l&ia.  Dee  femmes  enceintes 
<Sprouvent  le  mdme  dear.  Enfin,  cette  ptaskm  semble  quelquefoia  se 
perptoer  dans  mie  famllle  et  se  tiansmettre  h^r^tairement,  comme 
une  disposition  physique  on  morale,  des  p^res  k  leurs  enfants."  Thus, 
in  Germany,  one  (ioldschmidt,  a  cowherd,  who  had  committed  a  murder, 
and,  to  jirevent  discovery,  had  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  suddenly  felt  a 
craving  for  human  tiesh,  and,  after  devouring  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  afterwards  killed  an  infimt  in  order  to  gratify  his  unnatural 
longii^  Boethius,  in  his  histoiy  of  Scotland,}  mentions  an  instance 
in  Angus,  where  this  disease  seized  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  a  man, 
his  w&e,  and  children.   They  had  killed  and  eaten  several  persona 

•  1"  S.,  t.  iv»  59,  Paris,  1835.  f  London,  fol.,  173-t. 

t  Diet.  D'Anthzop.,  t.  zhv,  p.  IMl.  f  lab.  xviii. 
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whom  they  had  enticed  into  thear  dwelling*  They  were  all  sentenced 
to  be  burnt  ahvc  except  one  daughter  of  tender  3rGan>  hut  scarcely  had 
the  latter  reached  her  twelfth  year  when  she  was  executed  for  the  same 

crime.* 

Miiiiv  cases  of  cannibalism  have  been  caiiHed  bv  sheer  fammc.  On 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  the  uoldiers  are  said  to  have  been  compel!^ 
to  eat  the  hodies  of  their  deceased  comrades.  Voltaire  speaks  of  one 
instance^  in  his  own  province,  attested  hy  Julius  Ceesar.   The  latter 

was  besieging  Alexia,  in  the  Auxois.  The  besieged  having  resolved  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  wanting  provisions,  a 
ILTeat  council  was  assembled,  in  which  one  of  the  chiefs,  Critognatus, 
projKJsud  that  the  children  should  be  eaten  one  after  another,  to 
sustain  the  strength  of  the  combatants.  His  pi-oi^osal  wsiii  canied  by 
a  majority  of  Toices ;  and  Critognatus,  in  his  harangue,  tells  them 
that  their  anoeatora  h^d  had  recourse  to  the  same  kind  of  sustenance 
in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  "One  word  more  on  canni- 
balism,** says  Voltaire,  in  a  book  which  has  had  considerable  success 
among  the  wellHlisposed,  we  find  the  followiiHX  words  to  the  satiio  eflect : 
**In  (.'roinwell's  time,  a  woman  who  kej)t  a  tallow-chandlers  shop  in 
Dublin,  sold  excellent  caudles,  made  of  the  fat  of  Euglitilmien.  /Vftor 
some  time,  one  of  her  customers  complained  that  the  candles  were  not  so 
good.  *Sir/  saidthewoman,  *itis  because  we  are  short  of  Englishmen!'" 

In  1030  commenced  one  of  the  most  dreadful  famines  which  has  ever 
desolated  France,  mid  continued  for  three  years.  Men,  m  to  say,  went 
to  the  cliace  after  men.  They  attacked  one  another,  not  f<»r  roliberv, 
but  simply  to  procui'o  food.  During  this  famine  an  inhabitant  of 
Macon,  who  professed  to  lodge  travellers,  was  accused  of  having  killed 
and  eaten  no  leas  than  forty-eight  persons,  whose  bones  were  found  in 
liis  house.  He  was  burnt  aliye  by  order  of  Othon,  Count  of  Macon.+ 
But  what  filioidd  we  say  of  cannibalism  permitted  l)y  the  law  of  the 
lan<i.  According  to  the  ancient  law  of  Spain,  "a  father  bcsiog-ed  in  his 
lord's  castle,  and  pressed  by  hunger,  might  eat  hi«  own  son  without 
incurring  any  reproach  sooner  than  surrender  without  Ins  lord's  man- 
date". This  law  is  referred  to  in  Lou  SieU  FarHdcUy  a  code  compiled 
by  Alfonso  El  Sabio,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Qttarta  PonHdOy  Tit  xvii. 
Ley.  viii.    I  give  a  free  translation  of  it  from  the  original  Spanish. 

"A  father  impelled  by  himgor  and  poverty,  and  having  no  other 
resource  may  sell  or  pledge  his  sons  to  obtain  food  ;  and  the  reason  is 
that  he  has  no  other  means  of  preventing  death.  But  there  is  still 
another  reason — A  father  besieged  in  a  castle  which  he  holds  of  his  lord 
and  pressed  by  hunger,  may  eat  his  own  son  without  ineurring  any  re- 
proach sooner  than  surrender  the  castle  without  his  lord's  order.  And  if  a 
father  may  do  this  for  his  lord,  h fortiori  he  mayuio  it  for  himself.  And 
this  is  another  riLcht  which  a  father  has  over  those  of  his  sons  which  are 
under  his  control,  ?av\  wliicli  ri^^ht  the  mother  does  not  possess.  It 
roust,  however,  i)e  understi  Hjd  that  a  father  has  no  right  either  to  pledge 
or  sell  hia  son  except  na  a  dernier  rmort"^ 

•  Partin}Tfton,  Brit.  Cyc. 

t  See  Migaej  Kncjc,  Theol.,  t.  i  (Diet,  dea  Scienoes  PoL  et  Soc.j  1),  Pans, 
1856. 

X  The  original  rwis  thus  :^*'  Queiado  seyendo  el  padre  de  giand  fiuabra. 
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It  is  xeportcd  that  during  the  nlege  of  Galahorra  by  AfnmiuB,  the 

famine  was  80  terrible  the  defenders  obeyed  to  the  letter  this  ancient 
law,  preferrinpf  to  eat  their  sons  and  wives  rather  than  surrender.  Tliis 
famiue  has  become  proverbial  iu  histoiy  under  the  name  of  Mandfn 
Caia^urrUaiia,* 

Mr.  Bbddib  said  be  was  not  aware  what  was  the  real  drift  of  the 
paper,  for  it  seemed  to  relate  as  much  to  modem  Europe  as  to  the 

savages  of  fornitT  times.  He  much  questiuiied  whether  the  people  of 
this  rcnintr}',  when  in  a  savage  state,  did  eat  human  fleslu  letting 
aside  a  few  extn-T^ie  ca.sc-s.  it  wc.nhl  be  found  that  cannibalism,  even 
among  the  low  cat  racca  ol  mankind,  was  not  so  predominant  as  some 
people  suppose.  The  fiict  waa»  that  human  fleah  did  not  agree  irith 
them.  Tb»  F^i  iaianders,  among  whom  the  praotioe  uncbubtadly 
prevails  to  Bome  extent,  always  go  to  the  medioine-man  after  having 
eaten  human  flesh.  It  is  umiatural  for  any  creature  to  cat  the  flesh 
of  its  own  kind ;  and  the  lower  animals  do  not  do  so  as  a  rule,  but 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  There  were,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  the 
rule  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  as  with  m ;  but  the  accounts  that  had 
been  given  of  androphagi,  were  mere  atoriea  or  poetioal  exaggera- 
tions, and  it  was  absuid  to  rest  an  anthropological  discussion  on  the 
illusions  of  poetical  fancy  and  the  tales  of  old  women.  The  oft -re- 
pented statement  of  St  Jerome  proved  nothing.  He  most  probably 
believed  wliat  lie  narrated,  but  he  might  have  exa<:geratcd  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  natural  characteristics  of  a  siivage  people.  He 
hoped  that  Mr.  Pntchard,  and  those  who  had  had  experienoe  among 
people  reputed  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism,  would  come  forward, 
anil  say  whether  SUCh  cases  were  or  were  nut  exceptional. 

Mr.  PiUTCHARD  said  that,  during  his  residence  in  Fiji,  he  had  hixd 
ample  opportnnity  of  observinj^  what  wna  the  cnstom  re^rrling  the 
eating  of  human  fleah,  and  he  could  say  that  they  did  not  do  bo 
from  liking  it ;  but  they  ate  theii-  enemies  out  of  revenge.  Ho  iiaU 
often  heard  that  they  were  taken  ill  afterwards,  and  it  was  understood 
among  them  that  imt  was  the  genersl  effect  of  eatiiig  human  flesh. 

e  auiendo  tan  grand  pobroza,  qtie  non  se  pii(lie3f?e  acorrer  dotra  oof»a ;  estonce 
puede  vender,  o  empeuar  hub  tijos,  porque  a^a  de  que  comprar  que  coma. 
Si  la  mOD  |Mxr  que  imede  esto  fazer,  es  esta :  per  quo  pues  el  padro  non  ha 
otro  conRpjo,  por  que  pueda  eetorcer  de  muerte  el,  nin  el  ^jo,  guisada  cosa  or, 
quel  pueda  vender,  e  aoorrerse  del  precio :  porque  non  muera  el  vno,  nin 
el  otro :  E  aun  ay  otra  n«m  por  que  el  nadire  podzia  etto  fiuer :  oa  segond 
el  fuero  le^J  dt'  Esparn,  sryrndo  el  padre  corcado  en  al^n  Castillo  que 
touierae  de  Seuor,  ai  tuease  tan  oturtado  de  fambre  quo  non  ouiase  al  que 
corner,  puede  al  fljo,  sin  mau  estan^a^  fmte  quo  diene  el  CastOlo  ein 
maadacto  de  bu  Sefior.  Onde,  pi  csto  puede  fazer  por  el  Souor,  ^juisn  l  i  c osa 
es,  que  lo  puede  £uer  por  si  miamo.  £  este  es  otro  derecho  de  poder  quo 
ha  el  padre  sobre  sua  fijos,  quo  son  en  va  poder,  el  qua!  no  ha  la  madre. 
Perf)  esto  ho  puede  fazer  eu  tid  razon,  quo  todos  entiendau  maniCestamento 
que  assi  es,  quel  padre  non  ha  otro  cona^o^por  que  pnedaestorcorde  muerte, 
si  non  vendiere,  a  empoiiare  al  ^o." 

*  DuTo  tanto  ticmpo  el  aitio  de  esta  c.,  que  ens  Tee.,  Oonsumidaa  las  pro- 
viaiones,  despnea  de  liaherso  alimentado  al<^in  tiempo  conanimnles  inmundoa, 
e  h\jo8  y  aliment4u^e  cou  an  carne  por  lo  quo  fue  proverbial  el  liambre  Cala- 
gtmitaiu. — MadoK,  quoting  Val,  Max.,  lib.  vii,  c  vi;  SaL  Hist.,  lib.  iii,  e.  i. 
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They  were  also  prevented  from  doing  so  by  dread  of  hoinir  visited  by 
the  spirits  of  those  whom  they  had  eaten.  There  were  some  terrible 
stories  told  of  the  cannibaUsm  of  the  Fiji  islanders,  and  he  iH-lieved 
they  were  facts ;  but  the  motives  attrihuttHi  to  the  natives  were 
erroneous.  One  of  the  chie&  was  said  to  have  bad  pieces  cut  out  of 
liying  men  and  eaten  them,  but  it  was  intended  aa  a  framing  to  their 
enemies,  and  to  terrify  them.  One  of  the  chiefs  admitted  that  he  had 
often  eaten  parts  of  a  threat  many  men  ;  but  he  aaid  be  did  it,  not  be- 
cause he  hkcd  it,  but  to  frighten  his  enemies. 

T)r.  rAPr.iN  alluded  to  instances  of  ctinnibalism,  when  shipwrecked 
mariiicis  were  destitute  of  food  and  tossed  up  who  should  be  killed 
and  eaten.  With  respect  to  the  taste  of  human  flesh,  he  believed 
it  was  not  diffisrmt  from  that  of  hee{;  and  be  mentioned  a  horrid 
piactioal  joke  that  had  been  played  on  a  medical  student,  whose 
comrades  cut  out  a  piece  from  a  body  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  had 
it  fried  and  sei  ved  up  to  bim  as  a  beef-steak,  which  be  ate,  and 
thought  very  good- 

Dr.  Beigel  observed  that  there  were  two  questions  to  be  oonddered ; 
first,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  cannibalism  was  practised  in  jEurope ; 
and  secondly,  whether  there  were  single  instances  of  it.  The  first 
point,  he  thought,  iiad  not  been  proved ;  such  evidence  as  had  been 
brouL'ht  forward  that  evening  having  failed  to  estiiblish  it,  and  was 
not  c<»ntirmed  In  liistory.  With  respect  to  the  seeond  (juestion,  he 
thought  it  was  suthcicutly  proved.  He  mentioned  a  cjiho  in  the 
course  of  lus  own  practice  in  Silesia,  a  young  man  who  murdered 
his  mother  and  ate  her  body.  He  had  killed  her  in  a  quarrel ;  and 
when  accused  of  the  crime,  he  admitted  it,  but  contended  that  she 
hiwl  no  right  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  he  was  justified  in  killing 
and  eatinp:  her.  Dr.  Beigel  said  that  he  and  other  medical  men  ex- 
amined the  man,  to  asccrttvin  whether  he  was  iusnne  ;  })ut  his  mind, 
in  other  respects,  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfectly  healtliy  stiit^;,  and  lie 
was  executed.  Caaes  such  as  that,  however,  did  not  prove  that  can- 
nibalism was  ever  practised  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Seemann  mlverted  to  the  practice  of  cannibalism  as  a  medical 
agent.  He  said  that  mummies  were  e:*;te!i8ively  used  as  medicine 
until  it  became  generrdly  known  that  in  most  instances  Iviropeans 
were  using  bitnminised  ]>ortions  of  their  owu  cuuntryiueu  instead  of 
the  coutempoiuiies  of  liitiaeiseri  the  Great  and  other  early  Egyptian 
monarcbs.  There  had  been  a  regular  trade  in  them  as  medicines, 
and  great  virtues  were  ascribed  to  mummy-flesh  as  a  cure  for  several 
disewes.  Cannibalism  in  another  forni  was  practised  for  medicinal 
purposes  in  Denmark  and  the  north  of  (ieiTimny,  where  it  was  the 
custom  to  drink  human  ])li>od  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  When  criminals 
were  executed,  the  blootl  was  caught  in  a  timibler  and  drauL  He 
had  seen  it  done  twenty  years  ago,  and  believed  the  practice  was 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Mackbiczib  obsenx'd,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  human  blood 
as  a  curative  agent,  that  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in 
ancient  times  the  practice  was  connected  with  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul    It  was  conceived  tiiat  by  transferring  the 
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blood  of  those  who  were  dying  into  ^mng  bo<lics,  the  latter  obtiuned 
their  lives.  In  the  middle  ages,  persons  sold  their  souls  under  oertain 
bonds,  and  made  their  immortality  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  Prfhitiknt  bruught  the  discussion  to  a  close,  i»y  announcing 
tliat  the  next  Uieuting  would  be  the  liuit,  before  the  aimivursaij',  at 
which  new  Fellows  would  be  otected. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Jamw  Huirr,  Esq.,  Fii.I>.»  F.8JL>  F.S.8.L.J  "Bmmamm,  m  thb  Crab.  * 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  coniirmed. 

The  names  of  the  following  ne\r  members  were  announced  : — John 
Bennett,  ivsc].,  K.  1{.A.S.,  74,  (  lieapside,  K.C ;  the  Rev.  Maurice 
Philip  CUti'ord,  D.D.,  47,  Great  Onuond  Street,  W.C. ;  Samuel  liar- 
tudeu,  Esq.,  32,  St.  John's  Wood  Park;  W.  H.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
M.R.C.S.,  Colonial  Hospital,  Bathuxst,  Gambia;  John  Underwood, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Geoige  Street,  Hastings. 

The  fbUowing  presents  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  for 
the  same : — On  the  motions  of  the  human  feet ;  on  the  loss  of  mus- 
cular power  in  the  feet ;  the  foot  and  its  covering,  by  James  Dowie, 
Ksfj.,  F.A.S.L.  (tlie  author).  Malar  wrwxlen  «y\ndal.  Cape  Town  ; 
Uamani  sandal,  eland  skin  sole  aii<l  knoduo  ^kin  tiiongs;  Beehnnna 
sandal  from  i^ke  Ngami,  sole  of  brindled  giiuo  and  tliougs  of  koodoo; 
Cheeka  or  loin  doth,  goat  skin  from  Lake  Ngami ;  Piece  of  giraife 
skin  as  used  by  hunters  for  soles  for  velschoen ;  Bushmen's  stidcs  tap 
])rocunng  fire  by  friction  j  Gap  of  palm  leaf,  Lower  Zambesi  (T, 
Baines,  Esq.) 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  nominated  as  Auditors  were 
announced : — George  Nortli,  Eiaq. ;  h\  L.  Ck)tton,  Esq. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : — 

On  Two  Atuiralian  SkulU   By  H.  6.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 

Extract  £rom  a  letter  received  by  H.  G.  Atkiuaou,  Esq.,  F.G.SL, 
F.A.S.L. 

"They  are  the  skulls  of  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  dug  up  on  tlio 
estate  of  my  brother-in-law.  Captain  Ogilvie,  on  the  Hunter,  and 
brought  home  and  given  to  my  father  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  that  country.  1  rememlicr  his  pointing  out  some  in- 
dentations in  them,  and  explaining  that  almost  all  tibe  same  skulls 
found  of  this  kind  had  sudi  on  them,  arising  from  their  mode  of 
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warfare,  which  coimiHts  in  one  standing  quite  still  wbOe  lu0  advenaiy 
strikm  bim  on  the  head  with  the  waddy,  and  he  in  tum  sinking  the 
next  blow,  and  ao  on,  till  one  is  either  killed  or  diaabled — a  ourious 

utylo — he  who  has  the  thickest  head  must  bo  sure  to  be  victor.  Should 
Mr.  Atkinson  wisli  to  compare  them  with  others  of  the  same  family  he 
will  hud  one  at  the  Museum  of  the  Zooloirieal  Society.  My  brother-in- 
law  sent  over  an  entire  skeleton  of  a  young  native  girl  as  a  present  to 
Captain  Marriott  It  was  looked  on  as  a  great  natural  curiosity  on 
aoootmt  of  the  akin  being  entire  over  the  boii^  and  the  hair  whioh  was 
loQg  and  blaok  still  attached  to  the  skolL*' 

On  t/i€  IdioUc  FamUy  of  Downham,  in  ITorfotk,    By  H.  G.  Atkinson, 

Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 

The  family  are,  or  were,  residents  of  Downliam,  Norfolk,  ;md  tlie  ac- 
count I  received  from  Mr.  Brown,  a  farmer  in  the  JitM^lii>ourinK><i,  is  as 
follows: — "Of  this  family  there  are  three  sisters  ail*itwo  brothers; 
their  names  are  Suaan,  Mary,  Maria,  Thomas,  and  John  F|%n]din.  The 
parents  kept  a  low  public  house.  The  moral  character  of  -the  man  was 
not  goo<l,  he  was  a  drunkard  and  of  very  inferior  intellect  woman 
was  inoffensive  luid  of  weiUc  intellect  The  father  died  at  ;  the 
mother  at  AO  ;  of  the  children,  John  died  jit  47  ;  Thomas  at  4^  j  the 
sisters  iirc  btill  living  (1H45),  Susan,  agtd  GO  ;  Mary,  55  j  Mai'Vt,  50. 
Susim  and  Maria,  like  John,  are  not  much  more  thiui  brutes,  ell^^pt 
thai  they  can  talk.  Maiy  can  read  a  little  and  sew,  and  is  wil^J;  to 
do  as  mudi  as  she  is  able ;  Susan  and  Maris  could  never  be  induced^ 
do  anything  whatsoever.  Of  the  brothers,  Thomas  was  a  ciurtdU 
character,  was  fond  of  being  with  horses,  and  of  riding,  and  he  coijd 
gro<3ni  a  horse  well ;  was  fond  of  soldiers,  and  of  goiiijjr  to  «ec  the  ])l!iyei9> 
and  lie  could  imitate  what  he  had  seen  ;  Imt  y(»u  could  not  do|H'nd  oTi 
the  truth  of  a  woixl  ho  uaid,  and  he  would  j.iiier  whatever  came  ni  hit 
way.  John  was  also  fond  of  seeing  the  players,  but  never  attempting 
to  imitate,  and  when  you  met  him  always  said  that  he  expected  the 
players  next  week ;  mit,  with  a  carefol  peiaon  with  him,  would  work 
at  cf)mmon  l;d)o\ir  tolembly  well." 

I  am  borry  1  could  not  iret  this  satisfactorily  identified,  and  T  dare 
say  now  all  concerned  iue  deiul ;  hut  the  general  fact  of  a  w  hole  family 
of  idiots  w^ith  manifestly  defective  brains  is  very  striking.  The  parents, 
to  take  to  and  keep  a  public-house,  and  bring  up  these  poor  creatures, 
could  not  have  been  so  very  deficient  f  intellect,  as  intellect  goes  with 
suchlike— or,  if  so,  the  question  of  hereditaiy  tsint  is  the  more  im- 
portant 
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Tho  thanks  of  the  Society  haTUig  been  given  to  Mr.  Atkinaon  for 

hiB  papers, 

Dr.  TffOMAS  Ballard  observed  that  lie  had  peculiar  views  aH  to  the 
origin  of  idiotcy,  which  he  should  \h}  glad  to  bring  before  the  uotico 
of  ^e  Antliropologioel  Society.  The  eondttion  of  idiotey  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  beareditaiy,  and  to  depend  on  some  moral  or  physictU 
defect  of  tho  parents ;  but  he  believed  that  opinion  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  that  idiotcy  depended  on  the  blighting  of  the  individual  in  early 
infancy.  He  Imd  examined  a  great  many  idiots,  and  traced  tin  ir  liiw- 
tory ;  and  he  had  found  the  case  of  uii  to  have  been  a  couimun  one. 
It  was  a  oondition  of  severe  Ulness  in  early  infioicy ;  and,  when  cir- 
oumstonoes  oocuired  to  ward  off  a  fatal  result,  tJie  individual,  when 
he  grew  up,  was  idiotic.  He  had  had  one  or  two  cases  of  infants  who 
had  recovered  from  such  illness,  which  had  been  followed  by  idiotcy. 
Tho  nature  of  the  illness  was  extreme  diarrhoea,  followed  by  con\'ul- 
aious  and  general  cuiiiciatiou.  In  such  cases,  the  diHrrhim  was  caused 
by  a  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  food  by  sacking,  a  continuance  of  which 
leads  In  many  instances  to  the  destruction  of  the  stomach.  The  fihct 
of  idiots  generally  ha^^n^:  been  exposed  to  this  evil,  is  shewn  in  the 
frequency  witli  which  habits  of  constantly  sucking  the  hand  or  the 
tongue  are  retained  among  them.  It  was  not  difficult  to  acconnt  for 
several  members  of  the  same  family  being  idiotic  from  the  same  cause. 
In  a  fiunily  in  Ix>ndon,  sevenl  memben  of  which  wars  ai&ioted  with 
idiotcy,  the  effect  had  been  traced  to  this  cause.  They  were  all  accus- 
tomed to  habits  of  coDtiniwI  sucking,  and  had  been  subjected  to  the 
same  condition  of  illness  in  their  infancy.  The  important  practical 
point  resulting  from  this  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  idiotcy  may  occur 
ill  any  family,  or  may  be  prevented  in  alL 

Dr.  GiBB  said  the  view  of  the  subject  of  idiotcy  entertained  by  Dr. 
Ballard  was  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  medical  prolbssion. 
In  the  Westminster  Hospital,  infants  were  observed  who  had  the 
habit  of  surlung  their  thuinbs,  mid  it  was  considered  of  importance  to 
stop  it,  a.s  It  wjis  found  to  injure  their  health.  Dr.  BalLird's  opinions 
could,  indeed,  be  well  borne  out ;  they  were  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  many  medical  Q^en  had  become  converts  to  his  doctrine.  It  was 
explainable  in  this  manner.  The  habit  of  sucking  ii^uied  the  i^stem 
by  inducing  infimts  to  swallow  the  secretions  of  the  glands  of  the 
mouth,  intended  to  be  mixed  with  fot^l,  and,  when  swallowed  without 
fuiy,  they  produced  injur}'  to  the  digestive  oigaofl,  aud  the  oonstitu- 
tional  powers  became  enfsH'bletl.  * 

The  following  paper  waa  then  read : — 

Oh  tiie  Primary  Anthropoid  and  Secondary  MtUe  On'f/in  of  tJn'  Euro- 
pean  Races^  versus  thf  Tlieory  of  Migration  from  an  Jixtrmal 
Sfnircf.    By  the  Rev.  DuNnAR  T.  Heath,  M.A.,  F.RS.L.,  F.A.S.L. 

The  object  of  the  prcsent  paper  is  to  state,  to  weigh,  and  to  balance 
between  the  difficulties  attendant  on  two  opposite  theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  European  races  of  men.  One  vieworiginfttos  them  by  na- 
tural  descent  out  of  European  mutes,  themselves  the  offifpripg  of 
anthropoids  ;  the  other  explains  the  fiist  human  peopling  of  Europe 
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by  migration  thereinto  of  other  fully  developed  huniau  B|)eaker8  of 
articulate  language  from  the  east. 

By  using  the  wonl  Europe,  I  do  not  mean  to  fix  attentton  on  any 
limits  in  geography.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ajqgumentB  I  am  about 
to  fwlduce  will  not  fipplv  to  some  liinrer  area,  bo  oh  even  to  include 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia;  and  by  using  the  word  east  i  do  it  for  brevity's 
sake  only,  I  piotiu«  for  my  readers  under  these  two  names  merely 
the  present  domkilea  of  the  Aran  raoea  and  the  spot  whence  for- 
merly their  knguages  were  developed.  Under  the  word  mute,  tooy  I 
mcludc  the  utterer  of  inartioulata  sounds. 

Opinions  change,  and  kno^vledge  increases  rapidfy  on  the  subjects 
about  to  be  toiiched  upon  ;  su  mitidly  that  1  can  hardly  lay  down  any 
distinct  aggi*egate  of  statements,  and  say,  such  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  generally  received,  or  consentaneously  accepted  opinion.  If^  how- 
ever, way  one  result  seems  to  be  unconsciously  and  yet  generally  held, 
it'  does  seem  to  be  that  there  was  one  particular  sequence  or  order  of 
events  in  the  early  bisfory  of  mankinA  Two  things  having-  been  done 
by  mankind,  all  writers  on  tliose  subjects  have,  1  believe,  tacitly,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously,  assumed  that  one  of  them  was  done  before  the 
other.  Owing  no  doubt  to  traditionaiy  views,  the  supposed  bC4uence  in 
man's  earliest  days  has  been,  the  speech  of  man  first,  and  his  locomrf- 
tion  or  dispersion  second.  It  being  evidratly  possible  for  man  to  exist 
without  articulate  speech,  and  it  beinrr  as  evidently  impossible  for 
him  to  do  so  witliout  nmltij>licatiou  and  dispersi<in,  T  j)ur])ose  to  incpiire 
whether  that  which  is  less  necessary  did  not  arise  at  a  later  period  in 
man's  history  than  that  which  is  indispensable  to  him. 

The  views  expressed  as  to  the  actual  origin  of  man  are  no  doubt 
various.  Some  writers  disperse  him  from  one  centre,  and  some  fnun 
many.  Some  explain  all  thinp^  by  Adam  and  Kve.  1>nt  even  Homer 
sometimes  nods,  and  many  of  these  liave  to  admit  tlieir  laud  of  Nod, 
where  Cain  found  cities  built  and  tilled  by  human  beings  of  the  age 
of  bronze  and  iron.  Some  indeed  seem  almost  inclined  to  recognise 
something  like  an  origin  in  Asia  from  Mongol  red  anthropoids  pre- 
vious  to  man*8  dispersion  in  the  image  of  God  into  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  zones,  but  in  all  c&ses  the  difficnlt,  sj)ecial,  and  distinctive  art 
of  articulate  speech  is  mi})i>08ed  to  have  been  practised  prcvions  to  the 
dispersion  or  dispersions  ;  and  the  compamtivcly  eiisy  process  of 
moving  fifty  miles  down  a  river  to  a  new  fishing  station  is  post^mned, 
theoretically,  till  the  moving  being  has  perfected  himself  in  the  use 
five  hundred  roots,  expressive,  each  one,  of  a  general  distinct  idetu 

The  n!(T!io  iriven  to  the  yoTini;  of  the  human  race  is  infiuit,  t.  e.,  the 
beinj;  that  cannot  talk.  His  earlier*  irreat  operation  in  life  is  to  tjike 
his  food,  his  next  to  acquire  the  power  of  crawling  on  the  earth's  sur- 
fikoe,  and  not  ftr  a  long  time  does  he  speak,  or  pass  from  infancy. 
The  human  race,  however,  while  in  words  we  talk  of  its  infimcy,  is 
supposed  in  fact  to  have  first  talked  its  five  hundred  roots,  then  to 
have  iratlieix'd  fruits,  hunted  prey,  and  tilled  the  groiuid,  and  then 
only,  during  ViLst  j>erio(ls  of  years,  to  have  crawleil  its  thousands  of 
miles  on  the  earth's  surface,  still  with  flint  vveujKuis  only,  and  bone 
needles,  wherewith  the  wool-covered  elepliant  and  cave  Hon  of  those 
old  days  should  be  kept  in  order. 
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Now,  t«»  propiund  in  jdain  KuglUli  tluit  man  i.s  derived  in  lineal 
descent  fnmi  apo«  would  no  doubt  offend  many  prejudices,  but  wo  nmst 
give  the  best  attention  we  are  able  to  the  facta  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  especially  to  that  yeiy  wonderful  phenomenon  of  language  called 
^Grimm's  law,"  and  if,  for  instance,  we  find  it  impoBsible  to  imagine 
any  origin  for  tliis  law  amon«x  Euroj>ean  nations,  except  on  tlio  hy]»n. 
thesis  that  those  nations,  wlim  rrdiirod  t/»  slavery  by  the  Aryans, 
were  mutes,  such  a  residt  wtiuld  be  a  long  step  to  what  I  have  cjdled 
anthropoid  European  origin.  Even  this,  however,  would  lead  us  only 
half  the  distance  between  the  two  views  of  the  origin  of  Europeans, 
wliicli  are  the  only  ones  usually  discussed ;  for  the  idea  of  mute  man  is 
halfway  botwpon  tfmt  of  aiifhropnidH  and  fully  developed  s|)caking 
man.  If,  on  still  furtlior  considerutiou,  wo  see  reasrtii  to  su]»jH>«('  thnt 
mute  man,  walking  erect,  on  two  organs  only  of  locomotion,  woidd 
be  unable  so  far  to  overcome  the  powers  of  nature  as  to  disperse  him- 
self over  territoiy  of  all  kinds,  thousands  of  miles  in  length  by  thou- 
sands in  breadth,  and  if  apes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  as  afactare 
found  a.H  actual  tally  occujMints  of  such  tin  itory,  such  a  result  would 
K'  sucli  a  t  iu  tli*  r  step  in  the  direction  of  man's  antluvpoid  origin  as  to 
finally  reach  that  hypothesis. 

There  are  in  fact  three  tenable  hypotheses  as  to  man's  dispersion 
rather  than  two.  Man  might  have  first  fiUed  Europe  as  speaking 
man.  Man  might  have  first  filled  Europe  gcrminally  and  potentially 
08  anthropoid  ape.  Or  ho  might  have  filled  Europe  firat  jis  mute  but 
n8  nifin — that  is — with  the  r/i.»advantage  (I  sh<nild  think)  of  two  orcrans 
only  ot  Ifjcomotion  instead  of  four.  In  this  pujHJr  1  lulmit  an  inuni- 
gratiou  of  an  Aryan  speaking  man  into  Europe  in  a  state  of  tiuvelop- 
ment  when  animals  had  been  domesticated  and  ftunily  life  established. 
I  also  recognise,  on  the  evidence  supplied  by  geology,  a  time  when  an- 
thropoid  apes  existed  all  over  Europe.  I  do  not^  admit  tliat  the  Aryans 
filled  Europe  fird.  <^'''<^logy,  on  the  contnuy,  shows  us,  I  believe,  the 
anthropoid,  well  back  lu  the  tertiary  epoch.  Thinlly,  T  admit  the 
beings  of  the  drift,  tho  bone  caves,  and  the  kitchen -middens.  Now 
in  plain  English,  or  plain  Aryan,  I  believe  we  none  of  us  think  the 
beings  who  made  bone  needles  in  tho  ciives  in  the  si»uth  of  France 
were  beings  who  called  the  needle  aiguille.  Aiguille  is  frf>ra  aculeus  ; 
acnlens  is  a  diminutive  from  ac  ;  ac  in  Sanskrit  is  sharp— acul,  then, 
is  a  httle  sharp  tliinL',  even  as  cquus  a  horse  is  ac-\vas  a  sharp-froer. 
Many  of  us  miiy  say  these  beings  were  Laps  or  Finns.  Now,  if  there 
be  any  novelty  in  my  own  view,  it  is  this.  I  say  very  likely  these 
bein^^  were  the  bodily  fathers  and  mothers  of  those  who  afterwards 
spoke  Aryan  or  Lap,  but  at  the  time  the  Aryans  or  Laps  came  among 
them  they  were  mutes.  T  only  in  this  paper  alhidc  to,  I  do  wot  dwell 
on,  tho  difficulty  of  man's  dispersion.  T  do  dwell  on  the  ditliculty 
of  man's  learning  articulate  speech,  and  I  say  that  the  present  phe- 
nomena of  his  speech  in  the  Aiy  au  sone  show  he  was  once  mute. 
Doubtless  if  he  was  once  mute  over  veiy  wide  areas,  then  tho  phe* 
nomena  of  his  dispersion  over  those  areas  would  tend  to  show  he  was 

once  anthropoid. 

The  statement  that  a  mankind  speaking  articulate  speech  dispersed 
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itmlf  alttoad  bo  long  ago  as  the  ago  of  the  glaoial  drift,  contains  two 
propositioiiB,  and  it  is  twice  as  difficult  to  accept  the  two  in  conse- 
cutive combination  aa  either  of  them  separately.  It  is  diffKnlt  to 
realise  a  inankiiid  leaniing  speech.  It  is  also  difficult  to  realise  a 
mankind  duspersiiig  itttcU".  By  supposing  a  Kurope  hlled  with  mutes, 
the  first  difficulty  is  much  dimini^ed,  for  it  is  much  more  probable 
some  genius  among  the  mutes  would  invent  articulation  somewhere  in 
all  Europe,  tiban  in  any  one  narrow  original  scat  of  the  race.  Again, 
the  theory  of  man's  origin  primarily  from  anthropoids,  and,  secondiirily, 
from  mutes  actually  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  han  the  adTantatre  of 
requirins?  no  theory'  at  all  about  any  original  anthropoid  <li8perKiun, 
for  tiie  existence  of  anthropoids  in  the  poht-tertiary  geological  epoch 
is  no  theory  but  a  well  known  feet  Thus  the  principal  difficulties  as 
to  man's  dispersion  so  long  ago  as  the  glacial  epoch  seem  after  all  self 
made.  We  fall  into  them  only  by  denying  that  the  known  dispersion 
of  niithrojioids  in  Europe  i«  potentially  the  dispersion  of  man.  Let 
lis  HU]ij)i)su  that  mankind  Hhonld  have  gmduaily  bej^iin  to  speak 
articulate  language,  at  some  one  definite  locality,  only  after  man's 
previous  mute  appeanoioe  for  many  ages  in  one^  or  teot  or  ten  thou- 
sand localities.  B7  this  means  our  d  priori  difficulties  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  above  few  general  obsen^ntiftna  will  aequ  unt  the  reader  with 
my  stand-jxnnt.  I  do  not,  of  course,  in  such  a  matter,  deny  the  ab- 
stract possibility  that  the  human  contempcMurios  of  extinct  animals 
in  the  glacial  epoch  may  have  enjoyed  the  use  of  five  hundred  linguistic 
roots.  The  question  is,  however,  one  of  probability  as  compared  with 
other  rival  hypotheses,  mther  than  one  of  ]>o88ibility,  per  M,  1  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  state  what  definite  clear  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed anywhere  on  this  subject  I  feel  rather  like  the  coachuiau 
who,  when  asked  what  was  the  average  price  he  gave  for  his  horses, 
said  thej  difibred  so  much  there  was  no  average  All  that  I  can  see 
dearly  held  and  kept  to  is  that  man  was  taught  language  and  locomo- 
tion  at  the  same  instant  of  time  by  the  agenc^  of  forces  purely  hypo- 
thetii  ril — so  hypothetical  that  they  are  only  supposed  t<>  Imve  acted 
to  ])r()duce  speech  and  locomotion  at  that  one  instant,  ;uid  never  to 
have  acted  again  on  men  from  thitX  day  to  this.  Knowing  nothing 
about  such  supposed  events  myself,  I  confine  myself  to  the  accepting 
and'  explaining  known  and  knowable  phenomena.  It  is  known  that 
anthropoids  existed  throughout  Europe.  It  is  knowable  that  they 
became  mntc  men.  It  is  knowal)le  that  these  mutes  «rn\Ri>od  after 
articulation,  and  in  a  few  spots  attained  to  it.  Those  wlio  did  so  at 
one  particuhir  spot  I  call  Aryans,  whether  that  spot  was  in  Asia 
or  in  the  submerged  continent  of  Atlantis ;  and  hi^ly,  it  is  knowable 
that  roTing  bands  of  Aryans  seized  upon  the  principal  kitchen  mid- 
dens of  the  inarticulate  speaking  Europeans  and  then  taught  their 
roots,  with  the  uses  of  tlieni,  to  the  European  mutes,  descendants  of 
anthropoids  now  known  to  liavc  been  actually  iu  lung  previous  pos- 
session of  the  soil. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  sUte  the  difficulties  against  the  various 
hypotheses  here  mentioned,  and  first  against  that  of  European  origin. 
There  are  but  two  that  I  know  of.    First,  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
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anthropoids,  being  brutes,  could  new  hBre  farmed  gmend  ideas,  nor 

with  each  idea  associated  its  own  corresponding  root.  The  power  of 
doing  ao  is  !»n«'L'od  by  Max  Miiller  to  be  distinctively  and  exclusively 
human.  I  his  ]^  by  far  the  heavier  objection  j  but  again,  it  may  alsio 
be  alleged,  tluiL  the  actual  reception  by  all  Europe  of  Aryan  language 
pnnres  the  bodily  inzoad  thereinto  of  Aryan  FAcee  at  the  beginning. 
If  the  language  had  ariaen  by  autochmonous  deTcloptiKiits,  it  is 
argued  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  such  radic^  connection 
bct'Vf^en  the  Latin,  Gothic,  Welsh,  etc.,  as  now  actually  exists. 

These  two  are  the  objections  I  shall  consider  a^aiiijit  the  view  of 
autochthonous  or  anthropoid  development.  Against  that  of  migration 
from  the  east,  the  most  obvious  and  easy  to  appreciate  ia  the  difficulty 
of  sudi  migrations  to  savages  previous  to  the  glacial  epoch ;  but 
another  fiur  stronger,  when  fathomed,  ia  the  existence  of  Grimm'a 
fiitiv.us  law,  the  oriLnti  of  which  it  is  on  my  own  view  so  easy,  and  on 
the  coimnon  view  so  ulwtjlutely  impossible  to  explain. 

It  will  be  as  well  perhapa  to  state  here,  before  proceeding  further, 
that  I  need  take  no  notice  at  all  of  any  historioal  or  pr»-]|]storlaal 
action  of  Aiyans  or  Tuianlana  among  themselyes,  whether  by  con- 
quest, or  amalgamation,  or  transiticn  of  one  race  uito  another.  That 
certain  Aiyans,  for  instance,  may  once  have  come  in  Ixxlily  and 
founded  the  city  of  Marseilles  on  the  BhoroH  of  the  McditeiTancan 
may  be  quite  true  histuricaUy,  but  it  hu3  iiotliiug  whatever  to  do 
widk  thd  origin  of  the  earlier  laces  contemporaneous  with  extinct 
animals.  Any  known  roigiation  of  a  tribe  will  have  its  known  re- 
sults, and  to  tiieBe  due  attention  should  be  given ;  but  we  are  talking 
only  of  the  very  earliest  original  migration,  if  any,  and  to  prove  ten 
coiiscrntive  conquests  when  the  conqucrorn  had  kiiipi  and  horses, 
houudti  and  ships,  and  complex  built-up  words,  will  not  go  any  length 
at  all  towards  realising  any  original  occupation  in  Uie  period  of 
chipped  flint  instruments  for  wai&re,  and  bue  roots  for  conversation. 

No  migration  of  people  covering  up  their  roots  by  affix  or  suffix,  as 
all  known  Arj'nns  did,  in  all  known  times,  can  explain  flrimniB  law, 
which  has  to  <\n  with  the  very  roots  themselves.  Tin  very  act  of 
speaking  inflexioncd  language  protected  the  roots  thciiL%'ives  j  and  to 
show  that  a  set  of  built-up  words  have  changed  their  outward  cir< 
cumstanoes  ten  times  over  in  a  thousand  years,  is  no  step  at  all 
towards  explaining  the  wonderful  transfigmration  of  essential  inward 
central  roots,  which  has  hitherto  receiveid  no  shadow  of  any  expla- 
nation. 

A  deliberate  opinion  of  Prui'cs8or  Max  Miiller  on  any  Hubject  in  the 
science  of  language  will  command  unfeigned  respect  and  attention. 
This  learned  and  popular  author  stands  out  firmly  and  solidly  for  an 
insurmountable  unsurpassable  separative  distinction  between  man  and 
brute.  To  those  who  accept  his  dictmn  on  the  subject  (a  most  base- 
less mv\  imtenable  dictum  as  I  take  it  to  be),  it  will  be  lost  labour 
for  ini  Tj)  ex])lain  even  Orinnn's  law  on  a  theory  of  anthropoid  deve- 
lopment. I'uk  Lug,  siiys  he,  the  ape^  at  their  latest,  and  man  at  hib 
earliest,  the  gulf  between  them  cannot  be  bridged.  Development  of 
throat,  or  fMyt,  or  thigh,  be  may  admit  in  ample  quantity  since  the 
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U'lliury  epoch  for  the  physical  nmn  to  emerge  from  the  pliysicul  an- 
thro]K>id,  but  the  power  of  couceiviiig  yeneral  ideas  he  considers  to  ho 
tlie  peculiarly  distinguishhig  human  power.  The  anthropoid  might 
indeed  say  dor  when  he  teart  a  cocoa  nut,  but  to  aay  dor  when  he 
tears  also  anything  else  requires  the  power  of  conceiving  the  general 
idea  of  tearing,  and  this,  says  INfax  Miiller,  distinguishes  humanity. 

In  f()rmer  days,  iudced,  the  "general  idc;is"  supposed  to  distinguish 
huiiiimifv  from  bnitc,  were  not  those  somewhat  viilLTiir  ones  of  tear- 
ing, hCiitLcrm^,  crossing,  etc.,  etc,  hut  the  grand  pliitouic  ones,  such 
as  justice,  beauty,  order.  These  ideas  Max  MUUer  quite  rightly  and 
acientifioally  sweeps  away  as  distinguishing  us  from  brutes,  because 
ho  proves  a  time  when  man  could  no  more  express  them  than  a  hmto 
can.  If  man  could  once  only  say  the  dawn  for  what  he  afterwards 
called  Cj!<xl,  and  clean  and  stniight  for  what  he  afterwanls  calh-d  L:i>od 
and  just,  then  we  may  no  longer  saiy  man  is  essentially  ditiiingLushetl 
from  brutes  by  being  able  to  conceive  and  say  such  spuritnal  ideas  as 
God,  and  good,  and  just,  but  by  being  able  to  express  the  physical 
general  ideas  of  dawn,  and  dean,  and  stnilgfat.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
mthor  a  step  downward  in  our  previonHly  imacrincd  diirnity.  and  to 
Max  Miiller  the  trreat  tiisk  seems  to  have  fallen  of  pojiularisiug  this 
immense  concession  to  trutli  agxiinst  the  strongest  j^rejutlices. 

The  value  of  Max  Miiller^s  success  in  this  task  is  such  that  it  has 
hardly  as  yet  been  appreciated.  Surely,  however,  he  carries  his  adhe- 
rents the  greater  part  of  the  road  with  him  by  this  theory  towards 
the  consistent  and  comprelKMisiVilr  statement  that  man  was  (U'vc'l*>ped 
by  natnnd  srU-ction  from  tiie  previously  existing  anthropoids.  The 
opposite  view  used  to  l>c  that  a  l>eing  was  eieated  in  a  Persian  ganlen 
much  advanced  beyond  anthropoids  in  spiritual  development,  a  being 
who  had  at  least  so  much  spirituality  as  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Gkid, 
with  appreciations  of  right  and  wrong.  The  mind  naturally  fells  into 
the  idea  that  it  would  l>e  even  worth  the  STipematund  interference  of 
a  deity  to  create  snch  a  heinL:  as  this.  Hut  wc  now  fitid  an  idea  jK>pu- 
liirised  with  great  power  and  success  for  the  acceptation  of  the  En- 
glish pubUc,  which  ia  ccrta'mly  not  such  as  this.  The  primteviU, 
according  to  Max  Miiller,  difiers  distinctively  and  radically  indeed 
from  the  anthroiK)id  ;  hut  how  sot  Not  by  hi  ;  ritual  status,  but 
by  his  {xjwer  of  fonning  and  expressing  five  hundred  p\irely  physical 
general  ideas,  such  :is  tearinir,  scattering,  crossirv^^  etc.,  etc. ;  not 
tearing,  saittering,  or  crossing  any  one  individual  t him;  or  person,  as 
a  brute  might,  but  generally  things  aud  persons  in  general. 

Now  when  I  meditate  upon  this  the  ry  thus  put  forward  by  a  man 
of  talent  and  knowl(>dge  as  ii  strong  Itan  ier  against  the  opposite  theory 
of  development,  I  jisk  myself  in  the  first  jdjice,  am  I,  as  a  man,  more 
closely  synijnitletic  with  a  beinj.'  who  ex  presides  n  uenend  pliysicul  idea, 
than  with  one  who  simply  expresses  particuljir  ideas?  If  on  a  liiLrli  tree 
I  sec  a  rook  placed  as  sentinel,  aud  every  tinxe  he  sees  one  particular 
danger  he  expresses  it  by  the  word  caw,  should  I  feel  myself  more  closely 
connected  with  him  in  the  classifications  of  natural  history,  if  I  could 
prove  his  word  caw  meant  danger  in  general?  Such  a  cla.ssificatir.n 
would  seem  to  mc  quite  imtunablo,  and  to  nie  indeed  Max  MiiUer's 
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distinction  seems  quite  imaginary.  When  a  herd  of  wild  elephants 
coming  down  to  the  water  side  at  night,  posts  four  leaders  at  the 
comers,  and  remains  perfectly  still  for  three  hdiirs,  tlien,  in  one 
moment,  on  a  sitrnal  from  the  leaders,  rusliea  hcjullong  mto  the  water 
with  the  wildest  gambols,  and  again,  on  another  signal  being  given, 
subsadoB  into  perfect  immohility,  that  seems  to  me  quite  as  straog  a 
proof  that  they  have  the  general  idea  of  danger,  as  any  one's  negatiTe 
assertion  on  the  other  side  could  be,  that  they  only  have  the  idea  of 
some  particular  danger.  When  a  domesticated  doc:  remains  between 
his  master's  feet,  he  impresses  me  with  the  view  that  he  has  the 
genenU  idea  of  s^nihty,  vviiile  the  half  growu  puppy,  ready  for  any 
romps,  has  the  idea  of  play  in  general  with  any  body  or  any  thing. 
So  the  dog  tao^t  cleanliness  at  home  is  cleanly  in  all  houses,  and  the 
banting  dog  seizing  the  disabled  prey  shi^ea  it  dead,  then  dropping  it 
leaves  it,  and  then  returns  to  give  it  another  shake,  because  a  doubt 
hjus  crossed  liis  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  particular  creature's  donth, 
but  the  general  idea  of  death  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  iu  ium,  by 
whioh  alone  saeh  aetions  ean  be  eiqilained. 

So  again  when  a  fox-hunting  dog  foregoes  Ids  strongest  natiye 
instincts  by  not  hunting  hares,  and  a  hare -hunting  dog  oontemptaousLy 
foregoes  his  low  desires  f'>r  attsicking  nits,  T  for  my  part  recognise  in 
these  dogs  a  capability  tor  carryinir  on  thi  u^cneral  business  of  dog  life, 
but  I  do  so  only  by  perceiving  thoy  must  have  the  general  idea  of 
game,  and  the  general  idea  of  Termin. 

To  the  first  aigoment^  then,  against  the  posBiUlity  of  there  having 
once  existed  a  mute  mankind  I  attach  no  weight.  Quite  the  contrary. 
I  find  elephants  and  rooks  able  not  only  to  f  nii  hut  to  express  general 
ideas ;  and  if  professor  Max  Miiller  be  right  in  tnicmg  human  language 
back  to  the  stage  when  nothing  but  a  few  general  physical  ideas  were 
expressed,  I  see  herein  a  great  probability  that  certain  mutes, 
inartioolate  qpeakera,  or  anthropoids,  known  to  have  existed  in  tertiaiy 
epochs,  aoqnixed,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  habit  of  articulate 
expresaion.  The  next  aigoment  I  said  I  would  mention  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  words  used  for  the  conmionest  objects  are  the  same  all  over 
Europe.  Such  words,  for  instance,  as  wasp,  fish,  wolf,  father,  mother, 
one,  two,  three,  eta,  eta  This  pzoves,  it  is  said,  that  the  prepondera- 
ting masses  of  the  populations  must  have  poured  into  Europe  from  a 
common  origin.  A  conquering  army  here  and  there  ooidd  not  have 
prodnc<^d  wncli  a  wide  spreful  ofToct.  Warlike  or  courtly  words  in  such 
a  ciuse  might  have  been  intro<iucdl4,  but  the  icientity  of  words  used  by 
all  parties  alike  iu  daily  life  proves,  it  is  said,  a  common  exterual 
origin  of  the  masses. 

Now  to  tliis  I  answer,  no  doubt  it  would  go  far  to  prove  it,  unless 
^ose  masses  were  mutes  when  the  linguistic  influences  in  question 
were  brought  to  bear  on  them.  The  Nonnans  T  L-rant  coidd  not 
destroy  the  Saxon  names  of  live  animals,  nor  the  baxons  eradicate  the 
Britisli  luuacs  of  places.  I  gi*ant  that  languages  are  not  oisily  des- 
troyed, except  by  annihilatmg  the  speakers.  The  traces  of  Welsh, 
the  traces  of  Latin,  the  traces  of  Saxon,  have  not  been  destroyed  in 
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England.  But  this  I  say  is  because  urticulatc  speech  existed  previous 
to  Latin  or  Norman  conqtiestH.  It  the  Latins  hiul  Iwen  mntcH  it  would 
bo  absurd  to  bttk  for  tiiices  of  Latin  in  this  iHlaiul,  and  if  the  iiativus 
that  lost  the  battle  of  Hastings  had  been  mute,  I  argue  that  a  hun- 
dred NoimanB  witming  that  battle  would  have  sufficed  to  educate  all 
England  into  aayuig  a  quaterjambed  mutton  instead  of  a  four-legged 
sheep. 

Stipposc  Tiow  that  from  finding  certain  bones  and  imj)1ornont8  in  Eng- 
land j)rcvioiiB  to  tiie  battle  of  Hjustings,  we  had  only  the  6iiaie  evidence 
that  human  beings  existed  in  Enghuid  previous  to  that  battle,  as  we 
have  that  theyexkted  in  Europe  ])reTiouB  to  Aryan  linguistic  influence. 
Suppose  we  no  more  knew  whether  IListings  was  won  by  ten  'or  by 
50,000  men,  than  we  know  whether  Europe  was  Aiyanised  by  ten  or 
by  50,000  Arj-ans.  Suppose,  finally,  the  words  in  Ent'-land- for  wasp, 
fish,  wolf,  fatlier,  mother,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  etc.,  were  Norman,  then 
I  say  one  of  two  things  would  follow.  Either  the  10  or  50,000  Nor- 
munB,  annihilated  the  previous  inhabitants,  or  those  inhabitants  were 
mutes.  As  applied  to  Europe  and  the  Aryans,  the  former  of  these  two 
hypotheses  has  in  general  been  accepted;  but  it  is  to  the  substitution 
of  the  latter,  as  an  alternative,  that  I  am  led  in  this  paper  by  a  calm 
consideration  of  the  ditliculties  on  eitlter  side  ot  the  question.  For 
myself,  then,  progressing  in  my  designs  of  weighing  the  arguments  for 
and  against  mute  origin,  as  compued  with  migration  of  articulate 
speaking  races  from  the  East,  I  decide  that  I  see  nothing  overwhelm- 
ing^y  strong  as  yet  against  our  origin  from  inarticulates  or  mutes,  and 
on  the  contrary  I  am  more  and  more  led  to  lay  down  the  following 
recapitidations. 

Europe  is  known  to  have  been  peopled  over  vast  areas  during  vast 
periods.  The  inhabitajits,  therefore^  must  either  have  been  mutes,  or 
during  that  vast  period  and  over  that  vast  area  they  must  have 
developed  a  large  number  of  dialects  or  languages.    Their  population, 

too,  must  have  licen  considor  iMe.  Now  the  gresiter  their  population, 
liieir  dispersion,  and  their  number  of  languages,  the  greater  would 
have  been  the  difficulty  of  the  Aryan  immigrants,  in  introducing  the 
common  words  of  daily  life;  but  if  the  Europeans  existed  previous  to 
the  Aryan  linguistic  influences  in  a  mute  or  anthropoid  condition,  no 
such  difficulty  would  have  occurred,  and  in  fact  the  commonest  words 
of  daily  life  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  being  alike  throughout 
Europe,  than  words  not  quite  so  connnon. 

The  Lap  or  Finn  difficulty  may  also  be  well  explained  by  the  theory 
of  the  original  mute  condition  of^he  Europeans.  If  the  Laps  once 
covered  aU  Europe,  their  language  would  not  have  disappeared  so 
completely,  but  if  the  original  mutes  w^  taught  language  from  two 
sources,  one  Lap  and  the  other  Aiyan,  the  A^iifti"g  phenomena  would 
naturally  have  ariaen. 

My  ar^iment  from  Grimm's  law  iov  the  foiiner  mute  state  of  man 
in  Europe  may  now  be  prefaced  by  a  few  observations  on  the  organs 
of  speech. 

Suppose  then,  a  mute  and  a  speaking  man  be  each  about  to  learn  a 
language  from  a  foreign  teacher.    The  oigans  of  speech  in  either  are 
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the  immoveable  palate  (including  tlie  toeth),  and  the  moveable  throat, 
tonjnic,  and  lipa.  Now  it  will  a]iy>etir,  iijxin  a  little  consideration,  that 
ft  mute  would  make  use  of  Iuh  palate  miicii  in  the  sauie  way  luj  a 
speaking  man,  simply  becaujie  there  'i&  hardly  any  way  in  which  his 
palate  could  tiSi  him.  At  any  rate,  liis  palate  is  simj  a  leas  diffioult 
oigan  to  manage,  than  hie  moveable  tongue  or  throat  The  pahite  in 
&ot,  being  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  certain  pressures  applied  by  the 
ton^ie  and  breath,  it  would  Beem  that  any  err«^r  of  firticnhition  must 
1)0  in  tlikim  actually  active  t)r^^'UlS,  which  are  likt  ly  euou«rh  to  fail  a 
iM^iuner,  and  in  the  Mature  of  llixugs  would  fail  a  being  uupractisod  in 
the  use  of  them  for  the  nioetiee  of  artioulation. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "  dialeutio  differenoee,**  it  appeara 
to  he  exactly  in  the  use  of  the  palate  that  the  Aryan  speeches  show 
their  similitude,  and  in  the  action  of  the  tongno  huJ  throat  nn»  found 
to  lie  the  distinctive  differences.  In  those  organs  of  speecli  which 
mutes  can  u^e  at  once,  without  practice,  the  Aryan  languag(»  are 
alike,  and  hi  those  oxgans  requiring  practice,  those  nations  differ. 

By  a  root  being  evnunon  to  two  languages,  we  appear  to  mean 
that  the  same  parts  of  the  palate  are  used  in  speakini^,  the  words 
having  some  traceable  community  of  meaninpr,  V)ut  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  same  preHsure  of  tongue,  or  the  same  force  of  breath  is 
used.  Thus  pater  and  lather  are  said  to  be  the  same  word,  because 
with  a  conmum  meaning  no  port  of  the  palate  at  all  is  used  in  the  first 
syllablea  and^  and  in  the  second  syllables  Ur  and  lAer,  the  part 
dose  to  the  teeth  is  used  in  either  case.  Each  syllable,  however,  of 
the  word  father  beirins  with  what  is  called  an  aspirate,  and  thus  the 
(litlerence  of  the  words  lies  iu  the  use  of  the  throat  or  breath  not  of 
the  palate. 

On  each  part  of  the  palate  we  distinguish  two  amounts  of  pressure 
exerted  by  the  tongue,  and  each  of  these  amounts  may  or  may  not  be 

combined  with  a  force  of  breath  emitted  from  the  throat.    Thus  I, 
thy  and  (It  (or  )z  nii^ht  all  be  spoken  articulately  with  a  vowel,  though 
a  sniall  portion  only  of  the  palate  dose  to  the  teeth  might  eust  in  the 
speaker. 

Now  in  a  veipr  large  amount  of  words,  expressing  the  very  com- 
monest objects,  it  appears  the  same  parts  of  the  pahfte  are  used  all 
over  Europe.  The  excei)tions  to  this  rule  are  classed  under  the  name 
of  "  diiUectical  differences  "  as  opposed  to  "  phonetic  growth  or  decay." 
T  do  not  notice  dialectical  differoncoH,  hot  inso  niy  nn^iunent  for  the 
former  niut«  condition  of  the  jKipuiatiouts  enslaved  by  the  Aryans  does 
not  require  tiiat  the  palates  of  tlie  cunquerui-s  were  afterwards  always 
used  aright.  Suffice  it  that  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  and  the  finve 
used'by  the  throat,  vary  in  a  very  wonderful  way  in  Europe,  as  is 
stated  by  what  is  called  Grimm's  law. 

Tt  is  v(>ry  important  to  observe  that  this  law  is  not  a  law  about 
nations  w  hich  rtmltl  not  use  their  throat  ami  tonpie  aright,  and  there- 
fore fell  into  errors  owing  to  a  defect  of  organisation.  The  French 
cannot  say  the  word  three,  and  do  not;  but  the  Germans,  who  say  droi, 
and  the  English  who  say  three,  can  each  pronounce  the  word  with  a  t 
if  they  please.   If  there  were  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ckiths  once 
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conld  not  say  drei  or  tres  from  inn^ilitv,  and  the  hijrh  Germans  could 
not  say  </t^r^'  or  /jv-*  from  the  same  ciiiise,  then  Orinrni's  law  would  require 
no  further  cxpituiatiuu,  than  that  of  simply  suiting  the  facta.  The 
inability,  I  mean,  would  mther  have  to  be  aoommted  fcnr  than  the  law 
itself.  Inability  to  apeak  alike  among  the  Atyans  oan,  however,  only 
be  pleaded  in  a  very  few  exocptional  oaaee.  That  they  use  their 
palates  alike,  but  not  their  throats  and  tongues,  must  have  arism  from 
some  very  different  reajsou. 

Grimm 'ti  law  states,  in  the  iirst  place,  that  if  two  Aryan  lajiguoges 
have  any  one  root  in  oommon,  that  is,  if  tiie  same  parts  of  the  palate  are 
used  to  express  any  root,  and  If  any  diflerence  of  force  of  tongue  or 
throat  is  umd,  that  same  difference  is  found  universally  in  every  other 
root  common  to  the  two  langiiaircs.  Thus,  if  tres  in  Latin  is  three  in 
(Jothic,  by  usin*^:  more  bre^tth,  and  drei  in  hi;_di  fJerman,  hy  using  more 
tongue  force,  tiien  in  every  other  root  conimou  to  these  three  langua- 
ges the  same  difference  must  occur.  For  instance,  torrco  in  Latin  is 
connected  with  thirst  in  Gothic,  and  durste  in  German.  Tu  in  Latin» 
thou  in  English,  and  dn  in  German,  tnno  in  Latin,  tiien  m  Enj^iafa, 
denn  in  German,  etc.,  etc. 

This  law,  go  far  as  I  have  hero  stated  it,  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
surprinin^  wlien  wo  caiuiot  admit  any  want  of  ability  in  these  three 
uatioiib  to  pronounce  their  coimnon  words  alike.  In  order  to  pi\)ve 
however  want  of  will,  in  order  to  prove  in  fhct  an  ancient  conspiracy 
or  determination  among  the  aristocracy  of  these  nations,  to  admit 
wrong  speech  (among  their  slaves  probably)  where  ri_lit  might  have 
been  had,  we  must  find  more  tlian  this  one  instance  oi'  ttiese  methodi- 
cal  sets  of  char^'es. 

Take,  then,  the  case  where  the  Goths  (or  English  Germans)  used  the 
least  possible  foroe  of  either  breath  or  tongue.  Instead  of  taldng  such 
a  woi^  as  thru  where  there  was  a  small  force  of  tongue,  but  a  breath 
spent  with  it,  take  the  word  tooth  which  begins  with  a  simple  t.  Here 
the  Latins,  Kelts,  etc.,  use  more  force,  «  n  in<?  dens,  dant,  and  added 
to  this  j^reater  toague-foree,  the  liigdi  Germans  use  ;i  strong  breath  as 
well,  saying  dsalui  or  jsahu.  So  English  ten,  Latin,  Greek,  Welsh, 
decern,  dc/ca,  deg;  German  sehn.  English^  to  tear;  Ghreek,  lupio; 
German,  senen,  etcn,  etc 

I  have  given  here  but  two  sets  of  changes.  The  aggv^te  of  these 
with  many  similar  ones,  constitutes  Grimm's  law,  for  the  oritrin  of  which 
no  explanation  lias  1  l)elieve  hitherto  Ix'en  sufr^^ested.  I  note  indeed 
Max  Muller's  statements  how  certtxin  tribes  "  spent "  the  letter  <,  and 
**  were  driven  to  adopt  **  t.  The  "  pressure  was  felt  once  more  "  and 
'<they  had  to  employ"  ih,  ''They  had  really  robbed  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  "Tliey  fixed  d  in  their  national  utterance  as  If  the  profes- 
sor has  a  distinct  theory  as  to  h  '-w  tins  very  wonderful  set  of  changes 
took  place  so  methodically  and  universally,  I  have  failed  to  under* 
stand  it. 

Now  in  this  law  I  see  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  Em-o- 
peans  from  the  aboriginal  mutes  endaved  by  the  Aryans.  'Hiat  the 
aboriginals  were  enslaved  by  the  Aryans  is  I  suppose  a  common  view, 
for  few  would  suppose  the  mighty  Aryans  to  haTe  been  themselves 
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tlio  ciive  coutcmporaries  of  mammoths  and  lions.  Fdw,  I  say,  ooncdder 
iho  makera  of  the  bone  needles  in  the  drift  period  to  have  heen  Aryans. 
Were  they  then  mutes  or  not  ?   Did  they  when  enslaved  hy  Aryans 

receive  the  power  of  sayin;^:  "  a  little  sluiri)  thing,"  ;is  they  now  say  itt 
If  they  used  articulate  speech  and  were  not  Aryans,  how  came  the 
words  for  ncodlo  find  a  thousand  other  words  of  daily  life  to  be  so 
completely  supplanted  by  Aryan  words  ?  Now  the  Aryans  somehow 
or  other  hare  arriyed  at  a  common  use  of  the  palate,  mit  not  of  the 
throat  or  tongue,  and  the  variations  in  the  use  oftluroat  and  tongue 
follow  fixed  laws, 

T  explain  Orimm's  law  as  follows: 

The  palate  is  a  fixed  orgiui.  Tetich  a  mute  to  |)ress  his  tongue 
against  the  different  parts  of  his  palate.  So  far  as  the  mere  pdate 
goes,  no  control  of  any  mmole  by  the  will  is  requisite.  The  difficulty 
lies  alter  all  in  the  moveable  toi:^e  and  strength  of  breath.  Now  if 
the  aboriginal  to  whom  the  Aryan  teacher  or  conqueror  comes  should 
bo  a  sponltinjr  man,  practised  in  these  orp^ins,  and  the  said  Aryan 
shonld  w^ish  him  to  say  bcul,,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  man  should  not 
siiy  so,  for  we  must  remember  the  facts  show  there  was  no  organic 
want  of  ability,  in  the  case  we  are  diacussing.  If,  however,  the  abo- 
riginal be  a  mute,  he  would  very  likely  say  pat^  but  in  neither  case 
does  there  seem  to  me  any  probability  of  his  saying  htg,  or  of  the 
Arj'an  being  satisfied  for  his  o^^^l  purposes,  with  his  sayinj;  so.  The 
teacher,  however,  who  heard  the  nrite  say  pftt  for  brul,  would  in  the 
first  place  understand  him,  he  would  also  very  likely  be  amused,  and 
would  also  probably  have  no  great  objection  to  his  slaves  talking 
slavishly,  as  distinguished  from  his  own  aristocratio  Aryan  self.  He 
would,  of  course,  save  himself  all  imneceaaary  trouble.  Hence  he  would 
consistently  allow  him  and  in  fact  encouraije  him,  to  say  also  j^af  for 
tifiJ,  and  jnt  for  bid.  It  will,  of  eoin*>^e  he  obvions  that,  unless  aetively 
discoumged,  the  mute  who  once  stud  pal  for  ix^//,  would  mUaraUy  say 
pet,  and  pit.  Tins  natural  falling  into  the  wrong  use  of  the  tongue 
on  the  right  part  of  the  palate  would  onlff  be  «M(<»rei{  on  the  hypothesis 
I  have  suggMted.  If  -^n  An  ans  seized  a  kitchen-midden  with  200 
mutes  the  events  would  follow.  Nothing  of  the  sort  could  take  place 
between  Nonnans  and  Saxons,  nor  between  existin'^  laniruap^es,  one  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  disappeared  after  several  generations,  as 
Swedish  will  in  the  United  States.  The  more  I  meditate  on  this 
hypothesis,  the  more  I  can  realise  it,  and  Orimm's  law  is  now  explained, 
for  exactly  as  pat,  pet,  and  pit,  are  in  one  place  supposed  to  have 
l)een  articulated,  so  another  teacher  in  another  part  of  Europe  would 
find  his  slaves  saying  vath,  veth,  vith  ;  or  fadh,  fedh,  fidh,  but  tliis 
would  take  phuje  n^jirnlarly  only  on  the  hypotliesis  of  nnite  jtnpila,  and 
any  such  variation  once  made  by  the  pupil's  unpractised  tongue,  or 
throat,  must  for  comprehensibility's  sake  have  been  carried  out  con- 
sistently into  eveiy  word  acquired  fiom  the  teacha!^B  language,  and 
these  words  would  be  excliuively  the  common  ones  of  daily  iSia.  In 
this  way  alone  no  confusion  woidd  arise,  and  in  this  way  T  connect 
Grinini's  law  witli  the  origimd  mute  eondition  of  Man  in  Europe.  ' 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  ac<|uainted  with  Cirimm's  wonderful  law 
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that  for  simplification's  sake  T  have  most  imperfectly  described  it.  Tq 
order  to  give  a  little  l>ettcr  idea  of  the  facts,  I  will  now,  in  imagiiia- 
tiou  and  in  concluhiou,  iuvadu  the  domaiiis  of  thube  who  advocate  tho 
origin  of  Europeaiis  from  one  oentre.  I  will  suppose  myself  to  be  at 
the  original  A^an  home  itselt  What  do  I  find  there  f — an  intelli* 
gent  community,  well  able  at  any  rate  to  do  two  very  important 
things,  viz.,  to  talk,  and  to  increase  their  niunbers.  Being  pressed 
for  rt>om,  they  send  out  in  the  coui-He  of  time  three  colonies  :  one  for 
Catilimere  we  will  buppobo,  one  lor  Kiuvit,  utid  one  for  Orenbm^, 
south,  west,  and  north-west  We  wiU  suppose  further  that  them 
univOTsal  Aryan  fathers  possess  100  roots  begionuig  with  jp,  100  be- 
ginning with  and  100  with  k ;  also  100  with  more  breath  in  pro- 
nounciTi;;  each  of  these,  and  100  with  more  tongue  force,  making 
thus  altogether  900  roots.  And  now  ])ehold  the  wonder.  In  the 
course  of  further  ages,  we  visit  the  supposed  descendants  of  these  men 
who,  by  the  hypotheais  were  firom  beginning  fully  able  to  dis- 
tinguish these  nine  uses  of  their  organs.  We  find  the  aUeg^  desoend- 
ants  still  fully  able  to  distinguish  them,  but  to  every-  one  of  the  300 
p,  t,  k  roots,  one  set  of  alleged  descendants  have  added  tononic  force, ' 
another  set  have  ke[)t  the  siime  tongue  force  but  have  added  breath. 

The  facts  are  tlmt  tres,  Oirfarr/pf  and  dens,  tuid  such  words,  among 
one  set,  have  beoome  three^  daughter,  and  tooth,  and  much  words 
among  another;  and  drei,  toehter,  and  salin  in  another;  and  that 
similar  ohangea,  without  I  believe  a  single  exception  to  the  rule,  occur 
wherever  the  common  roots  have  been  ])re8erved.  The  (juestion,  then, 
is:  llow,  why,  or  when,  coidd,  or  should  the  men  of  the  Hui>posed 
Khiva,  Cashmere,  and  Orenburg  have  done  all  this  1  For  my  p4irt  I 
can  only  conceive  it  happening  by  these  colonists  finding  at  these 
imaginary  places  or  elsewhere  a  set  of  mutes  numerically  much  pre- 
dominating  over  them,  and  the  modut  operandi  would  be  then,  perhaps, 
as  follows  : — 

Kitchen-middens,  or  settlements  of  the  mutes,  would  bo  seized  upon 
at  (littereut  times  and  places  by  certain  speaking  tribes.  Among  the 
mutes  there  was  a  perception  of  the  advantage  of  speech  as  of  any 
new  metal  or  food.  Among  the  Aryans  a  perception  quite  as  strong 
no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  advanta^  of  enslavint^  tibe  mutes  for  the 
sake  of  their  labour.  Slavery  elevated  the  inferior  races  as  usual. 
Amalgamation  probably  took  place  T;aiiL,niap:c  was  oirectly  acquired 
bo  far  as  the  use  of  the  fixed  or^sms  ot  8|)eech  co-<jperated,  but  errors 
were  tolerated,  provided  such  rului  of  error  were  adhered  to  as  would 
allow  a  eomprdiension  of  the  slave  jargon  by  the  masters.  These 
errors,  if  estMdished  among  previous  mutes,  would  be  naturally  in  the 
use  of  the  tongue  and  throat.  The  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  is  the  most 
methodical  of  kn(>wn  Aryan  languages,  tends  to  show  that  the  in- 
stniction  of  the  mutes  took  place  not  loiv^  before  the  formation  of 
bauiikrit,  as  the  attention  of  the  Aryan  Pundits  would  be  powerfully 
drawn  to  the  subjeet  €i  distinetaons  of  voioe  by  so  mighty  a  task  as 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  people. 

The  sulyect  of  the  development  of  these  supposed  mutes  out  of  red 
anthi'opoids  may  l)e  kejit  for  another  time,  as  surely  that  of  mutes 
into  articulately  speakiug  men  is  enough  for  t  he  occasion. 
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Mr.  L.  0.  r  I K !  said,  he  hoped  he  was  free  firom  those  prejudices  of 
which  Mr.  Heath  had  spoken,  and  he  would  leave  it  for  other  gentle- 
•men  to  object,  on  scntiiiK^ntiil  'jroimds,  to  an  anthropoid  mntc  consi- 
dered as  a  porilla  and  a  <^ruiiiif  itlicr,  wliile  they  welcomed  the  negro 
as  a  man  and  a  brother,  iic,  like  the  author  of  tlie  paper,  was  of 
Opinion  that  the  brutes  had  general  ideas,  if  men  had  them.  He  had 
supported  that  view  by  precisely  similar  arguments  directed  against 
the  same  opponent,  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  same 
Society,  less  than  two  years  ago.  But  he  conld  not,  therefore,  admit 
that  there  was  evidence,  from  langiiaije,  of  the  ape-origin  of  Kiiroj>ean 
races.  He  would  a^k  Mr.  Heath  whether  he  supposed  that  the  negi*oes 
of  Jamaioa,  who  spoke  a  language  in  which  no  trace  of  AfHoan  was  to 
be  found,  were  descended  ^m  anthropoid  mutes  upon  whom  the 
English  had  imposed  their  language?  ^foreove^,  he  did  not  admit 
that  Mr.  Heath's  stjitcracnt  of  (Grimm's  law  was  correct.  Tti  the  lan- 
gnaifPH  to  which  that  law  upjtiied,  viz.  :  firstly,  the  Saubcnt,  Greek, 
aiid  LtuLui ;  secondly,  the  Gothic ;  tliirdly,  the  old  High  German  ;  there 
was  no  sign  of  diiBcul^  in  pronouncing  any  of  the  sounds  to  which 
the  law  rdTerred,  with  the  exception  of  the  ih  in  the  High  Oerman. 
With  that  single  exception,  none  of  the  soimds  were,  according  to 
Orimm,  absent  from  any  of  the  languages.  He  thought  the  import- 
ance of  (Jrimm's  law  had  been  greatly  overrated  ;  it  wa.s  hnt  a  rule,  to 
which  there  were  niiiuy  exceptions.  Of  so  little  importance,  indeed, 
was  this  soHsalled  Uw,  that  among  the  same  people — ^the  Germans,  for 
instance — ^there  was  a  oonfusion  in  the  sotmds  A  certain  letters.  As 
an  example,  ho  referred  to  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe^  in  which  evidence 
was  given  that  p  was  confounded  with  6,  and  t  with  by  a(;tors  on 
the  stage.  He  then  referred  to  the  Welsh  language,  in  which  a  word 
is  so  modified  l)y  the  word  preceding  it,  that  it  goes  through  the 
whole  round  of  changes,  to  which  Grimm's  law  refers,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  same  speaker. 

Dr.  Sebhann  observed  that  the  conftision  in  the  sound  of  lettere 
alluded  to,  was  observable  only  in  one  part  of  Ccrmany,  vix.  Saxony. 
He  said  that  there  are  some  8j)aQiard8  who  cannot  perceive  the  dis« 
tinction  in  the  sound  of  b  and  v. 

Mr.  Reddik  s^ud  he  shoidd  be  sorry,  after  having  been  told  how  we 
had  risen  from  being  mute  to  be  speaking  men,  to  remain  mute  on 
that  occasion.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Pike  in  disputing  Grimm's  law,  and 
it  nppcaretl  that  Mr.  Max  Miiller  disputed  it  also  ;  if  Grimm's  law  was 
as  the  author  of  the  paper  stated,  he  had  treated  them  with  a  redurtio 
ad  ahsurdum.  Mr.  Reddie  proceeded  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
into  which  philologists  were  driven,  who  accepted  that  law.  On  the 
question  whether  man  was  derived  from  apes,  he  hoped  to  have  some 
more  geneml  issue  raised  than  had  now  l)een  hrought  forward ;  and  he 
trusted  the  Anthropological  Society  would  not  accept  the  author  s  views 
merely  on  the  ground  tl):it  there  were  diffieiilties  in  accounting  for  tbo 
origin  of  language.  One  thing  was  clear,  that  there  hii.s  V>een  fscmo 
"  confusion  of  language"  (or  lijf)  in  the  world,  and  it  was  a  hard  puzzle 
to  discover  how  the  confusion  arose,  if  we  discard  the  old  traditional 
account. 

Dr.  Grarnocr  objected  to  the  \ise  of  the  term  Aiyan,  as  having  no 
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raoro  dcfinitQ  iiieiuiin^'  than  thosp  of  Caucasian  or  Japhetic,  which  it 
replaced.  The  dlatrict  niiirked  uut  included  several  natioua,  8{)eaking 
languages  of  differont  oonatruction.  With  regard  to  the  Hu])p<>aed 
hwB  of  words  in  the  Lappish  and  Fiimidi,  he  had  not  disoovered  such 
loss.  We  bad  ample  lexicons  of  those  languages ;  and  reiry  many  of 
their  words  were  to  be  found  in  tlu-  Esthonian,  the  HimgsiririTj,  rind 
also  in  the  dialects  of  the  Ostiaks,  the  Tschuvashes,  the  VoltviUs,  the 
VotiokS)  the  Permiaos,  the  Syriacus,  and  other  tribes  inimhiting 
Siberia  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  With  regard  to  the  interchange 
of  radicahi,  he  obaenred  that  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Gascons  con- 
founded the  letters  v  and  6,  which  gave  rise  to  Scaligsf^a  pleasantry 
on  tlie  latter  people,  "  Felices  popnli  quii)us  Klherc  est  tiverf.^' 

Dr.  IJeigel  cousitk  rcd  thu  expression  of  a  mute  man  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  for  a  man  citnnot  be  a  mute.  The  organs  of  the  mouth, 
which  had  been  mentioned  as  most  essential  to  speech,  were  not  so. 
The  teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate,  were  said  by  the  author  of  the 
paper  to  be  the  most  important ;  but  that  opinion  was  erroneous,  for 
the  larynx  and  the  cnr  wore  the  principal  organs  recpiired  to  unKhico 
articulate  sounds.  Those  who  could  ii<»t  .speak  were  dmnh,  uut  bo- 
cause  the  organs  of  the  mouth  were  defective,  but  because  they  could 
not  hear.  A  man  without  teeth  could  speak  well ;  be  oould  also 
speak  without  a  palate,  and  even  without  a  tongue.  He  had  lately 
known  an  instance  of  the  kind ;  and  there  were  five  or  six  similar 
instances  on  recfrnl.  The  reason  why  bmte.s  cannot  speak  is,  not  lie- 
cause  they  want  the  necessary  organs  of  the  moutli,  but  because  they 
are  not  iMJSsesscd  of  reason,  arc  unable  to  form  general  ideas,  and 
cannot  sufficiently  distinguish  diflferent  tones. 

Professor  Max  MiiLLBB,  having  been  called  on  by  the  Prendent,  said 
he  should  have  preferred  to  have  remaincnl  mute,  and  having  listened 
only  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath's  paper,  he  slioidd 
have  to  confine  hi.s  remarks  to  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  rtft-rred 
to  (Jrinnu's  law.  If  that  law  were  as  represented  by  the  author,  then 
indeed  the  explanation  offered  might  have  deserved  consideration ; 
but  he  denied  that  Qrimmls  law  had  been  correctly  stated.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  any  one  of 
the  Aryan  languages  with  regard  to  the  prommciation  of  the  t^nnh,  or 
the  (ispirafe,  or  the  medin  of  the  three  principal  classes  of  consonants, 
guttural,  dentid,  labiak  The  nine  eousonaiits  which  are  alone  affected 
by  Grimm  s  law,  and  which  constitute  the  foumlution  of  Aryan  speech, 
are  pronounced  without  difficulty  h\  the  Goths,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Hindoos.  "What  has  to  be  explained  is,  why  the  Goth  ' 
pronounces  an  aspirate  whei*e  the  Greek  pronounces  a  tenuis,  a  media 
wht  rcthe  Greek  pronounces  an  as]>'r:ite,  and  a  tennis  where  the  Greek 
pronounces  a  media.  He  did  not  coiij>ulcr  there  wa.s  anything  gained 
by  supposing  the  original  luiiabitants  of  a  country  to  have  been  mute, 
and  to  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  imitating  the  sounds  of  their 
8upp(»ed  teachers,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  variations  in  the 
pronunciation  of  letters,  and  the  cliauges  that  have  been  pointed  out 
by  Grimm  in  words  c/>mmon  to  Greek,  fJothic,  and  High  German. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  I.  Heath  replied  to  tl»e  remarks  that  had  been 
made  on  his  jMiper.    With  regard  to  the  objections  of  Professor  Max 
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Miiller,  he  must  confess  he  could  not  understand  them.  He  (Pro- 
fessor Max  MUller)  had  said  that  he  had  inadequately  described 
Griuim's  law,  aud  admitted  that,  if  the  law  were  m  he  had  described 
it,  his  thwry  might  be  worth  cousideriug.  It  was  for  tiiniplicity's 
sake  alone  that  (as  he  had  said  in  his  paper)  he  had  only  partially 
described  the  wonderfid  law.  But  the  Professor  had  said  nothing  at 
all  about  the  origin  of  the  law.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said 
about  the  cbaiitjfcs  <>f  the  sounds  of  words  by  people  who  could  speak 
u,s  \v(  11  as  by  rnutuH,  a  word  liere  and  there  nii^'bt  be  ebiiii;^ed,  bat 
nut  m  accordance  with  sucii  a  law.  1  lie  law  aeemed  to  hiui  to  sliuw 
at  laast  a  ftmotiona],  if  not  an  organic,  incapacity  among  those  who 
originated  it ;  but  such  an  inoapaoitj  did  not  exist  among  ^Making 
men*  He  oould  not  conceive  how  a  people  migrating  from  a  central 
point  could  be  able,  when  disseminated,  to  alter  so  nietho<linilly,  'm<\ 
misuse  the  nine  sounds  wliich  were  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  Arj  au 
language ;  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  Professor  that  an  explanation 
was  required.  The  rev.  gentleinan  quoted  a  piiBsage  ftom  the  work 
of  Professor  Max  MliUer,  which  he  ooooeiTed  supported  his  view  of 
the  case. 

Professor  Max  MiiT.T.KR  said  it  was  impossible  to  enter  fiilly  into 
the  Bubjeet  of  the  origin  of  language  on  that  occiujion.  All  he  wished 
to  say  in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Heath  was,  that  the  eixplanation 
pru]>osed  was  not  sufiSdsnt  to  aocxmnt  for  tiie  existing  diftvenoea  If 
they  oould  be  explained  in  that  way,  he  would  be  ^ad  to  accept  the 
theory.  Certain  mutt  s  were  said  to  have  been  oonquerod  by  a  speaking 
p«K»ple,  and  when  they  heartl  one  sound  to  have  pronounced  another. 
Why  they  should  have  done  so,  we  were  not  told.  It  was  not  pre- 
tended that  they  could  not  pronounce  either  k,  ih,  or  g.  Then,  why 
should  they  have  said  M  when  th^  heard  aud  g  when  they  heaid 
kk,  and  k  when  they  heard  ff%  Jh»  supposition  of  mutes  was  not 
adequate  to  account  for  such  a  systematic  change ;  nor  was  so  elabo- 
rate an  hTjx)thcsis  required.  Persons  i^ssessinj^  a  language  of  their 
own,  were  quite  lui  liable  to  mispronounce  a  new  lan;,ni<age  as  mutes. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  interchange  of  soundii  was  a  great 
puzzle,  and  no  satisiactoiy  explanation  of  it  had  yet  been  given. 
What  he  attempted  to  show  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Heath  from 
the  fifth  lecture  in  the  second  series  of  his  Lectures  was,  that,  among 
civilised  as  well  as  amon«x  barbarous  f>e<>ples,  we  constaiitly  find  the 
same  Lmguai^'e  spt^ken  with  great  phonetic  variations,  in  the  dialects 
of  Greectj,  at*  well  as  of  some  of  the  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  islands, 
there  was  found  something  iuialogous  to  what  Urimm  pointed  out  in 
Greek,  Ckrthic,  and  High  German;  Tarious  tribes  speaking  the  same 
language  yet  one  tribe  pronouncing  one  letter,  and  another  tribe 
another.  That  showed  that,  in  considering  this  subject,  we  should 
not  take  our  stand  on  any  one  lanpruafxe,  but  should  learn  to  look  on 
national  or  literar}'  langua^'es  as  the  outcome  of  an  infiuitu  variety  of 
dialects.  I-dinguagc  wiis  not  revealed,  ready  made,  luiiform,  perfect, 
classioaL  Language  wss  in  a  constant  state  of  growth,  in  a  constant 
procesa  of  what  is  now  called  "  natural  selection."  Whatever  was  pos- 
sible in  any  one  of  the  original  dialects,  might  become  fixed  and  gene- 
ralised in  national  aud  literary  languages.    Writing,  which  was  some- 
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thing  purely  accitleutal  to  languatro,  nay,  eren  oml  tradition,  elieckfd 
the  natural  growth  of  bpokeu  Uialectn ;  and,  in  order  fully  to  iinder- 
stand  many  of  the  phonetio  peculiarities  of  liteniyor  aoHsalled  ftljMW'ml 
languages,  we  ought  to  learn  what  language  is  in  its  natuiml  dialeetio 
state.  Language,  as  such,  was  never  meant  to  be  written ;  and,  in 
the  natural  history  of  speech,  literary  languages  had  hoon  rip:htly  eha- 
nict-erised  as  mongtra^  as  monism  by  their  very  regularity  and  falne 
analogy.  If  we  could  show  incipient  traces  of  changes  analogous  to 
those  of  Grimm's  law,  this  was  probably  tho  utmost  we  oould  hope  to 
e&et  in  illnstmtion,  if  not  in  explanation,  of  that  law.  We  need  not 
see  anything  minunilous  in  these  ohanges,  for  they  arc  to  be  met 
with  among  many  p<*'*j)li'  it  the  present  day.  Tn  Ireland,  what  one 
jx-Tson  called  pif/^  another  aiUed  phig ;  and  that  was  the  first  stage 
of  Grimm's  law.  SLmilar  changes  wore  found  in  Africa,  aud  in  the 
Polynesian  islands;  but  thej  an  sponidio  tiiere,  while  they  are  s^-s- 
tematio  in  the  Aryan  languagesi 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  L  Hsath  juriiin  shortly  defended  his  position, 
that  the  changes  in  language  could  be  better  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  orif^inal  inhabitants  of  conqnered  countries  were  nintes, 
than  they  could  be  if  it  were  assumed  that  they  had  a  language  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Pritosaro  said  that  among  the  Polynesian  islanders  there  are 
instanoes  where  the  inhabitants  of  groups  not  many  hundred  miles 

apart,  cannot,  though  speaking  the  same  lanii^iagc,  pronounce  certain 
sounds  vA{vA\  distinguish  their  various  dialecti*.  The  Tahitians  cannot, 
by  any  etl<  )rt  or  practice,  pronounce  the  «  of  the  Samoans,  nor  even  their 
nasal  ng.  In  the  lauguage  of  the  Fgians  there  are  sounds  which  the 
fitinskinned  Polynesians  cannot  possibly  utter— notably  <4  (expressed 
in  the  Fyian  alphabet  by  the  sign  c).  It  is  simply  impossible  for  a 
Samoan,  Tongan,  or  Tahitian  to  say  as  in  the  word  eaueaus(thau- 
thau. 

The  Prf^^tbent  said  he  felt  siu-e  thoy  would  all  join  in  thft*yVi"g 
Professor  Max  Miiller  for  having  joined  in  the  disctission. 

Mr.  BoLiuVERT  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "Maya  Alpliabet,"  which 
will  appear  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society. 

The  liov.  Dunbar  I.  Heath  remarked  on  the  resemblance  of  the 
negative  sign  in  the  alphabet  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was 
very  grapluo;  the  negative  being  expressed  by  two  extended  arms 

indicating  dissent. 

Professor  Max  ^fliLLER,  on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Bollaert  to  express 
his  opinion,  replieil  that  tiiu  subject  was  (piite  now  to  him,  but  that 
he  thought  that  Aubiu's  reseaiches  had  clearly  shown  the  transition 
of  hieroglyphic  into  phonetic  signs  in  Mexico.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  behind  these  apparently  phonetio  signs  of  the  Maya  alphabet, 
there  would  probably  be  discovered  hieroglypliic  signs,  and  that  the 
subject  was  well  worthy  of  Mr.  Bollaert's  continued  researches. 

The  pRKsii»ENT  announced  that  the  imniversarv  meetinir  of  the 
Society  would  be  held  on  the  2Dd  of  January  next ;  and  to  that  day 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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GENERAL  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Jakuart  3bo,  1866. 

Jakm  HuiiT,  Ebq.»  Fh  J>v  FaaaiBiiiT,  in  thm 

Thb  miiitttefl  of  the  previouB  mftetlng  were  read  and  ocmfinned. 

The  Treasurer  suhmitted  the  following  aoooimt,  which  had  heen 
paased  by  the  auditors. 

Ificame  <md  £aqptndUurefir  186^. 


Cb. 


1S65.    Dec.  30.  £  t.  d. 

To  balances  txanaf erred : 

GoriUa   82  6  0 

Furniture    68  11  0 

Salaries,  rent, and  assist- 
ance to  Secretaries  ...  205  2  9 

Postages  and  adrertiae- 
ment8  ..»*.••  

Stationery  

Office,  reporting,  ft  Brit. 
Association  expenses. . 

Liibraury  ^tici  luustjuiii  ... 

MiBoelhiieoiu  pzintinff. 

Antlxro.  Kov.  &,  Joonuii. 

MemoirB,  voL  i  

PoQohet  *•.»••«•••••••«« 

Blunienbaoh  *. 

GaataLdi  

Dinner  to  Capt.  Bnrton 

Zetland  c'xpe<iition     _ 

Gaboon  ditto  (grant  to  | 

Mr-  Walker)   26   0  0 

Balance  earned  IbnnHd...  66  4  11 


180 
55 

151 
47 

188 

831 
19 
89 

147 
3 


12  4 
7  0 

10  1 

7  0 

8  6 

n  0 

19  4 

9  10 
15  8 

13  0 

as  1  0 

25  0  0 


1865.   Jan.  1.  M   s.  d. 

By  balance  from  1864  ...  66  8  7 
By  balances  transferred : 

Snbecr^tioas  1868   18  11  0 

„          1864   7n    5  6 

M          1865   lOUO  15  11 

»         1866   87  14  0 

Life  compositions    246  14  0 

Donations  (library  and 

museum)    82  15  0 

Salea  of  publications : 

Waitz  (Longman)  ...  82  8  9 

BrooB  (ditt^    7  11  9 

Vogt  (ditto)    21    3  6 

Sundries  (office;   19  14  1 


jei,611  14  1 


^1,611  14  1 


1866.    Jan.  1. 
By  balance  brought  forward  XitG   4  11 
RiCHAap  S.  Chabmogi!^  IVM«iir«r. 

Audited  and  Ibond  correct. 

Geobgc  Noeth,  ^ 
F.  L.  CoTPON,  } 
London,  Jan.  1, 1866. 

BKPOBT  OV  OOlTNOCk 

The  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  haye  great 
lire  in  reporting  to  the  Fellows  the  inereaaed  proeperitj  whieh 
has  nttended  the  Society  during  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 

The  unprecedented  number  of  new  elections  during  1864,  has  been 
far  exceeded  in  the  present  year,  while  the  resignations  have  been 
relatively  fewer ;  and  the  Council  can  state  with  l£e  highest  gratifica- 
tion that  the  hopes  they  yentuied  to  express  in  their  last  report  have 
been  amply  realised.  The  Coonoil  trust  that  the  detaib  of.  the  pre- 
sent report  will  give  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  year  1866  wiU  be 
signalised  by  still  greater  success. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  xiii.  •  e 
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Mertiiifju. — I)iirinfr  the  year  Iftfio,  twelve  onlimuy  meetings  of  the 
Society  have  l>een  held,  at  wliich  t  wenty-uiuc  papers  have  been  read, 
ooodBting  of  the  following. 

E.  Sellon,  Esq.   On  the  Linga  Puja,  or  Phallic  Worship  of  India. 

W.  T.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  F.U.O.S.  Not.  s  .,n  Certain  An- 
thropolo^ricul  Matters  connected  with  the  South  Sru  Islanders. 

E.  Lund,  Esq.    On  tlu'  Discovery  of  Syphilin  in  a  Monkey. 

O.  D.  Gibb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  .M.A.,  F.A.S.L,  On  the  EKsential  Points 
of  Diflereuce  between  the  Larynx  of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  White 
Man. 

T.  Tl.  Peacock,  Esq.,  llf.D.»  IxRCF.    On  a  Skull  ezhmned  in 

Bedfordshire. 

T.  Beudyshe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.A.S.L.  On  the  Uistoiy  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

K.  R.  II.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.^V,,  F.A,S.L.    Notes  on  Fetish  Wor- 

abip  in  Egypt.  ^  rr-^. 

Dr.  Shortt,  P.A.S.JL 'A  QrtttiMj^w^ftring  Tribes  of  India. 

Dr.  Shortt,  F.  A        ^On  n^^l^^'^^^^^^^i  the  supposed  Aborigines 

of  Southern 

M.  iViininiuB  yaiulf^y  Ujgth(^gjg^iii  smd  Dcrvitihes  of  Central 

J.  HutchinsoUj^vBsQ;  -  On  Human  Re^ms  from  Cowley. 
W.  T.  Pritcha^d^40w^.;^'V^./S.  L.^:,^^^^      On  tlie  Phymcal  and 
Psychological  Chai-actel'i^^of  AbA  V&i.rManderg> 

J.  Anderson,  Esq.  Notes  on  Human  Remains  fn)m  Wick  ;  with 
Note  on  the  ITuman  Skull,  by  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq..  F.d.S.,  F.  A.S.L. 

T.  Beudyshe,  Esq.,  M.iV.,  V.P.A.S.L.  On  the  Antliropolog}'  of 
Linnaeus. 

W.  Winwood  Beade,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  F.R.O.S.  On  the  Efforts  of 
Missionaries  amongst  Savages. 

H.  Buniard  Owen,  Est].,  F.RS.L.,  F.A.S.L.,  F.R.G.S.  On  Mis- 
sionary Successes  and  Negro  Converts. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.    On  .Missionary  Efforts  amongst  S.ivaircs. 

Dr.  Bert  hold  Seemann,  F.L.8.,  V\P.A.S.L.  On  the  iVnthropology  of 
Western  Esquimaux  Land,  and  on  the  Desirability  of  ftirther  iunctio 
Research. 

C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.  Report  on  the  Anthro- 
pological Papers  read  at  the  Binniugham  Meeting  of  the  Britisli 

Association. 

Dr.'  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  Prea.A.S.L.  On  the  Archaic  Autliiopo- 
log}'  of  the  ZetUmd  Isles. 

Ralph  Tate,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.AS,L.  Report  on  Diggings  in  the 
Lslands  of  Unst  and  Yell,  (^fade  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
K.T.,  and  tlu'  Anthropological  Society  of  London.) 

John  Beddoe,  Ksc].,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L.  On  the  Evidence  of 
Phenomena  in  the  West  of  England  to  the  Permanence  of  Anthro- 
pological Types, 

Dr.  a'  S.  Chamook,  F.S.A.,  F.R.O.S.,TreBaA.aL.  On  Cannlbalkmi 
in  Europe. 

Rev.  Dimbar  L  Heath,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.A.S.L.   On  the  Anthro- 
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poid  Origin  of  the  European  Races,  ver$u$  the  Theory  of  Migration 

from  the  Krint 

H.  G.  Atkinson,  Ksq.,  F.Ct.S.,  F.A.S.L.    On  Two  Austniliiui  Skulls, 
H.  G.  Atkinson,  Ebq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.    On  the  Idiotic  Family-  of 
Downham,  Norfolk. 

W.  BoHaert,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  A.S.L.  On  the  Maya  Ali)hul>et 
Finances. — The  [tast  year  has  been  one  of  very  conaitkrable  eipense 
to  the  Society.  M:iiiy  items  of  j)aymeuts  \\  \]\  not  orriir  a^rnin,  and 
altoi/ethcr,  the  cx])ei)(litiire,  ncconiin*?  to  the  estimate  of  expenses 
proposed  by  the  zealous  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  will  not  be  so  great 
as  that  of  last  year.  The  Council  are  glad,  however,  to  state  that 
economy  wiU  be  exerciaed  in  what  may  be  denominated  the  extraor- 
di  J  u  y  expenses ;  and  that  the  printing  of  tranalationB,  memoirs,  etc., 
and  the  supply  of  the  Jounuil  will  jjo  on  as  liefore. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  that  the  ficcounts  of  the  S(H'iety 
should  be  carefully  examined  since  its  commencement ;  and  wo  are 
happy  to  state  tliat  an  ellicient  system  of  practictil  bookkeeping  has 
been  introduced.  The  Council  desue  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  and 
voluntary  assistance  they  have  received  on  this  occaaion  from  Mr.  J. 
W.  Connid  Cox,  a  member  of  their  body^  as  well  as  to  return  tlielr 
best  thanks  to  their  present  active  Treasurer,  Dr.  Chamwk,  foi-  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  economy  have  been  advocatod 
by  him. 

The  Coimoil  regret  veiy  mucli  to  see  that  some  defaulters  remain 
on  their  books ;  and  although  the  number  is  comparatively  small,  they 
trust  that  the  laxity  which  has  hitherto  prevailed^  as  regards  the  car- 
rj'ing  out  of  the  15th  ami  16th  ndes  of  the  Society,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted during  the  year  1866.  They  feel  tliat  in  a  matter  of  this  de- 
scription, the  good  I'aith  of  those  meniliers  who  have  reeeived  during 
the  past  year  works  of  gieater  pecuniary  value  than  the  umoiuit  of 
thehr  subscriptions,  ought  to  be  the  best  security  for  the  pros|>eR)U8 
state  of  the  Society's  finances. 

Salaried  OJScer, — ^The  great  inerease  in  number  of  mcspibers,  and 
other  features  of  our  success  durin<r  the  past  year,  are  in  no  small 
deface  due  to  the  able  services  of  our  Cimitor,  Lila  arian,  and  Assist- 
ant-Seeretaij,  Mr.  Carter  Blake.  The  present  position  of  the  Society 
has  not  be^  gained  without  much  labour  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  various  oflficer& 

So  much  success  havii^  been  attained,  your  Council  have  considered 
how  this  prosperity  may  be  secured,  and  extended  in  future  ;  and  they 
liave  imanimously  agreed  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  both  de- 
sirable and  necessjiry  to  appoint  a  second  paiil  otlieer,  not  (»nly  to  lielp 
the  advanoement  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  but  also  to  assist  in  the 
work  which  has  already  grown  too  heavy  for  one  person  to  manage. 
The  duties  of  the  Assistant-Secretary  are  many  and  exceedingly 
varied,  and  so  capable  of  useful  extension  as  to  afford  ample  work  for 
two  secretaries.  To  cite  one  instance,  for  exnr»ip]e,  the  corresjKmdence 
with  the  various  local  Secretaries  alone  miiriit  well  most  usefnlly  oc- 
cupy the  whole  time  of  one  secretary.    Two  otiiceni  have  been 
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appointed :  an  Assistnnt  Secrotarr,  and  a  Cuiator  and  Librarian ; 
their  several  duties  being  dctiued  bciow. 

The  duties  of  the  Assistant-Secretary  sliull  consist, 

1.  In  attendance  at  the  Society's  rooms  from  10  a.h.  to  5  p.m. 

2.  In  the  general  management  of  the  duties  of  seoretaiy  imder  the 
direction  of  the  officers  and  Council. 

3.  In  attendance  at  the  iirenoral  and  ordinary  meetinjrs  <»f  the  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  connected  with  the  same. 

4.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant-Secretary  to  keep  complete 
records  of  all  the  business  connected  with  the  Society,  to  keep  the 
aooounts  of  the  Society,  and  from  time  to  time  make  suggestions  for 
the  better  management  of  the  Society's  affairs. 

5.  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant-Secretary  to  invite  gcn- 
tlenx  n  to  attend  the  meotinjrs,  who  may  He  specially  qualified  to 
Spea  k  I  'I  i  the  varioutt  subjects  brou^^ht  before  the  Society  at  their 
ordinary  tucetings. 

6.  He  shall  keep  a  list  of  gentlemen  whom  it  may  be  coniddeied 
desirable  to  invite  to  join  the  Society,  and  a  list  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  contribute  papers  to  the  Society.  He  shall  invite  gentlemen 
return  in  ^JT  from  foreign  travels  to  communicate  their  obserrations  to 
the  Society. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  the  Curator  and  Librarian,  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  shall  perform  his  duties. 

8.  In  addition  to  ^e  foregoing,  the  Assistant-Secretary  will  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  from  time  to  time 
called  upon  to  do  by  the  officers  and  Coimcil. 

9.  The  Assistant-Secretnrv  shall  be  entitled  to  six  weekn  vacation 
annually,  taken  at  such  time  or  times  as  may  b©  authorised  by  the 
othcei's  of  the  Society. 

The  duties  of  the  Curator  and  Librarian  shall  consist, 

1.  In  the  general  management  of  the  Society's  Museum  and  Librsiy. 

2.  In  drawing  up  reports  from  time  to  time  for  their  development 
or  l>etter  management. 

3.  As  Cnratur,  it  .shall  be  his  duty  to  write  to  all  foreign  travellers  to 
ask  for  specimens  suitable  for  the  Society  's  xVluscuni,  and  to  conduct  a 
oorresp<^enoe  with  foreign  societies  and  anthrupulogists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  with  the  same  object 

4.  As  Librarian,  it  shall  also  be  his  dilty  to  keep  a  complete  record 

of  every  Ixxjk  j)ul>li.sh('d  on  anthr(  )j»ology. 

/>.  It  shall  he  tlio  dnty  ot"  tlie  Librarian  to  correspond  with  all  other 
publisiiing  societies  on  anthropology,  with  a  view  to  obtain  complete 
sets  of  their  transactions. 

6.  The  Librarian  shall  also  keep  a  list  of  books  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  obtain  for  the  Society's  Library. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  tlie  AssistantSecretaiy,  the  Curator  and 
Librarian  shall  perform  bin  dutit  s, 

8.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Curator  and  Librarian  will  be 
expecte<i  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  ho  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
by  the  officers  and  Council. 

9.  The  Curator  and  Librarian  shall  attend  at  the  rooms  of  the 
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S«»cicty  fn)ni  10  till  4  daily,  and  simll  be  entitled  to  sLx  weeks  vacation 
annually,  takeu  at  t»uch  a  time  or  times  m  may  be  authorised  by  the 
officers  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  h\rsportizig  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  that  they  have  imanimously  elected  Mr.  J.  Frederick  C.  jlUng- 
wood  to  fill  tlie  office  of  Assistant-Secretarj'.  The  connection  of  that 
gentloiiuin  with  the  Society  as  Honorary  Secretary  from  nearly  its 
commencement,  and  the  admintl>le  manner  in  Avluch  he  then  dis- 
charged his  duties,  is  a  sufficient  guaiuntoe  that  Mr.  CoUiuj^vood  \m11 
oonduot  the  duties  of  his  new  and  impQrtant  ofi£ce  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  Council  feel  assured  that  the  Fdlows  of  the  Society  will 
greatly  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Collingwood  has  consented  to  accept 
this  office,  and  that  henceforth  liis  time  and  energies  will  bo  entirely 
devoted  to  fuilhcring  the  objects  of  tlie  Society. 

The  Council  feel  etjiud  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society  on  the 
retention  of  tlio  office  of  Curator  and  Librarian  by  Mr.  Carter  Bhike. 

The  Council  believe  that  the  developmrat  of  the  Society  has  ren- 
dered the  aboTfr-mentioned  changes  necessar}' ;  and  should  the  Society 
continue  to  increase,  they  believe  that  it  will  be  desirable  fiulher  to 
add  to  the  staff  of  sjilaried  officer's.  A  proposal  has  been  made  by 
Captain  Burton,  that  tliere  should  l>e  a  paid  travellin*,'  secretary  ;  and 
another  projjoaal  by  Mr.  Bendy  she,  that  there  bhould  be  a  paid 
Duector  of  the  whole  of  the  Society's  afiairs,  who  would  he  able  consi- 
derably to  lighten  the  work  now  devolving  on  the  President  To 
discharge  e£&»«ntly  the  duties  which  now  belong  to  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident requires  an  amount  of  time  and  Inln  nr  which  tlie  Covineil  feel 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  from  ^entleuitii  called  onto  fill  this  ]K)st. 
Many  of  the  Local  Sccreturies  of  the  Society,  and  others  canying  on 
explorations  ou  behalf  of  the  Society,  have  requested  some  deputy  of 
the  Council  to  attend  and  inspect  theur  worL  The  Council  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  advantages  wliich  "would  accrue  to  the  Society  from  such 
periodical  visits  to  our  Local  Secretaries,  and  to  others  making  investi- 
gations ot!  behalf  of  the  Society.  The  services  f)f  a  jjetitleman  might 
be  thus  most  advanta^^'eously  secured,  to  whom  the  Council  miorht  en- 
tiiibt  a  genend  superiuteudeuce  of  the  Society's  affiiirh,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council,  but  at  present  they  regret  that  the  fimds  of 
the  Society  forbid  such  an  appointment 

The  Comicil  consider  that  it  will  only  be  expedient  to  entOTtam  this 
proposal  wljen  the  S<jciety  has  increased  very  considerably  in  numbers, 
and  when  a  greater  annual  income  is  secured.  The  Council  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  allude  to  these  propoaiilii  on  this  occuiiion  in 
order  to  make  known  their  opinion  that  an  efficient  staff  of  salaried 
officers  can  alone  permanently  maintain  a  Society  acknowledging  so 
many  obligations  and  duties.  Your  Council  also  feel  that  in  making 
these  proposals  known,  they  will  at  the  same  time  be  announcing  the 
necessity  for  continued  ncfivity  on  behalf  of  tlie  Fellows  of  the  Society 
in  obtainin;;  new  members.  The  Council  recommend  that  these  prtv- 
posals  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  Society's  nmuberiiig  one 
thottiand  i^ayiug  Fellows. 

Qfieers. — The  Council  have  to  announce  oonsidenible  changes  in  the 
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offioors  of  the  Society  since  last  anniversary.  Ou  the  16th  May  last, 
Mr.  Geoi^  E.  Roberts  handed  m  his  resignation  as  Honorary  Secre^ 

taiy,  with  iv  n  ts  that  he  could  not  longer  conscientiously  hold  an 
office  to  which  he  was  iniable  to  ^ve  the  time  it  fairly  demanded. 
The  (  '(Mint'il,  acknowlcdprino:  the  justice  of  his  reanon,  accepted  his  ro- 
siLTiiation.  'I'liey  liad  turtuuatcly,  however,  m<»  dillicnlty  it)  Hudiii.Lr  a 
ttuccessorto  iMr.  Htibeits  in  the  person  of  Mr,  IJ.  J.  C.  Beavun,  u  guiitle- 
man  fully  qualified  to  occupy  the  seoretar^ship,  and  who  was  wilhng 
to  undertake  it.  Mr.  Beavan  had  for  some  time  prerioualy  been  an 
able  and  active  member  of  Coiuicil. 

The  death  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Roberts  on  the  2l8t  ultimo,  after  a  few  days 
illness,  will,  your  Council  doubt  not,  eaii8c  ireiieial  regret.  The  zad 
with  which  the  decciised  dischargeii  the  dutieh  of  Honorary  Secretary, 
as  well  as  his  amiable  and  genial  disposition,  render  the  unfortunate 
event  which  has  so  recently  occurred,  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  the 
members  of  the  CounciL 

Memherft. — The  Coinicil  have  elected  210  members  during  the  past 
year.  On  tlie  other  Imtid,  nitie  rcsi^mations  have  Ixjeii  received  :  ;tnd 
they  have  to  regret  the  loss  by  deatii  of  six  Fellows  of  the  ii  i  v. 
The  total  number  of  Fellows  un  the  Society's  books  amounts  at  tiio 
present  time  to  660. 

Honorary  FtUawt. — ^Twenty-nine  Hononury  Fellows  are  now  on  the 
Society's  books,  4  having  been  elected  during  the  j)ast  year.  The 
Honorary  Membci-s  elected  were:  Professor  Velasco,  Madrid;  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller,  Oxlbrd;  Professor  j^^ilssou,  Stockholm;  £.  Q. 
Squier,  Esq.,  New  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Society  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  Prafessor 
Gratiolet,  experienced  early  in  the  present  year. 

Con-etponding  Afenihers. — There  are  now  thirty-nine  Corresponding 
Members  on  the  Society's  books.  The  ( .'oimcil  have  to  regret  the  loss 
of  Professor  (  Jiirlitdi  (of  Pavia)  by  death  early  in  the  year. 

Load  S'errtt'in'rs. — Thirty  nine  Local  Secretaries  in  (ireat  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  now  eiu-olled,  twelve  of  whom  Imve  l)een  elected 
during  the  psist  year. 

Fifty-two  Local  Secretaries  abroad  bare  now  been  enrolled,  sixteen 
of  whom  have  been  elected  din'ing  the  pjist  year. 

One  T.oeal  Secretary  in  England  lia.s  ri'siLrned. 

One  Local  Secretary  abroad  (K.  Harinair,  Esq.,  RA.)  was  nnfortii- 
nately  drowned  during  tiie  pu^t  \  ear,  shortly  after  Ids  appointment  as 
Local  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  iVmoy. 

A  partmeni8,^The  Society's  Rooms  during  the  past  year  have  been 
constantly  frequented  by  Fellows  for  reading  and  inspection  of  speci- 
mens in  the  Museum.  Your  Council  hope  tliat  tluring  the  next  year, 
it  may  be  j>fwil)lc  to  eorn})lete  the  fnniii^ung  of  the  Society's  Rooms, 
by  the  iiddition  of  hook  slielves  and  ^Iass-ca80s  to  receive  the  numerouii 
valuable  books  and  spceiniens  now  in  the  Society's  possession. 

Donathtu, — ^Many  valuable  donations  have  been  mielTcd  during 
the  past  year.  The  most  important  one  is  the  foundation,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  of  a  special  Library-  and  Museiun  Fund,  destined 
to  meet  the  numerous  ^preliminary  and  incidental  expenses  which  are 
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attendant  on  the  foinidntion  of  the  extensive  Antliropological  Museum 
and  Librarv  now  contein])late(l  Thev  drsire  e;s])t.'cially  to  return  their 
beat  tliaiikii  to  llio  l"ullowm|i;  gentlcmeu  lor  tlic  libenil  douutioiis 
below  cited. 

W.  Chamberlin,  Esq.,  £1 : 1 ;  W.  Pinkcrton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ^2:2; 

J.  Hillier  Blount,  Esq.,  M.D.,  £1  :  U;  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
£5;  A.  Trevelyaii,  J^sij.,  J. P.,  £;j  ;  P.  0.  \Vhit€licad,  Esq.,  £1:1; 
W.  Hankw  Levy,  K-stj.,  £1;  J.  Keddie,  Es().,  10,«. ;  W.  Robinson,  Esq., 
£^ ;  M.  Puriij,  Esq.,  10*. ;  Gcacnd  Lc  Gmnd  Jacob,  £1:1;  J.  H. 
CShaUiB,  Esq.,  £5:5. 

Extensive  purchases  were  made  on  the  Society's  behalf  at  the  sale 
of  the  llbraiy  of  the  late  Professor  N'^rolik  of  Amsterdam,  and  some  of 
the  most  valuable  anthro}x>togieal  works  were  there  obtidned  at  a  mo* 
derate  priee  for  tlie  Society's  Libran'. 

Libmiy. — Miuiy  valuable  works,  Ijearing  directly  or  indireetly  on 
varioua  branches  of  Anthropolog}*,  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
since  the  last  report.  The  Counctl,  while  acknowledging  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  liberal  presents,  of  which  the  donors  arc  enume* 
rated  below,  beg  to  remind  the  Follows  generally,  and  especially  those 
livin«r  in  xXw  nietn.|M  >li8,  who  enjoy  the  fullest  privileges  of  the  SocU  ty, 
of  the  gi'eat  benciil  that  must  iK'cruc  to  the  Society  from  a  larpT  ni- 
iiual  addition  to  tlie  Library  than  we  liave  hitherto  been  able  to  siiuvv. 
Woriss  <^the  current  time,  more  particularly  those  of  travel,  colonial 
statistics  of  health  and  population,  parliamentary  blue-books  contain- 
ing eyldenoe  <^  whatey^  duuacter  on  the  condition  of  immigrants  and 
natives,  etc.,  would  go  far,  nnich  fai-tlu  r  than  a  superficial  and  hasty 
thought  niiirht  suggest,  towards  furaishinLC  datu  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness and  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be  in  tl»e  jx>vver  of  many  Fellows 
at  a  small  sacrifice  to  contribute  largely  and  worthily  towards  tlie 
objects  for  which  we  arc  all  labouring.  The  Librarian  has  undertaken 
the  collection  of  an  extensive  series  of  tracts  and  pam|)hlcts,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  of  snaall  intrinsic  value,  but  which,  when  classified 
and  indexed  in  volumes,  will  fonn  a  collection  hitherto  unexampled 
for  size  and  usefulness.  The  Council  feel  that  In  making  this  appeal, 
tliey  have  only  ant  icipated  the  further  libenility  of  the  Society. 

Donations  Imye  been  received  for  the  Library  firom  the  following 
gentlemen : — ^H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq. ;  T.  Bendyahe,  Esq. ;  M.  Paul 
Broca ;  II.  Brookes,  Esq. ;  M.  Boucher  dc  Perthes,  Esq. ;  H.  J.  C. 
Beavan,  Es<i.  ;  W.  Bollaert,  Esq.  ;  T.  S.  Burt,  Esq.  ;  L.  Bin  ke,  ]\sq.  ; 
C.  Carter  TMake,  Ks^j.  ;  J.  ^V.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  l\  Clif- 
ford ;  J.  Fred.  C«»lliijgwoud,  Esq.  ;  S.  ivhs  in  Collingvvood,  J'^iiq.  ;  Dr. 
Baniard  Davis ;  M.  D'.Vrchiac  ;  Carl  Engel,  Esfj.  ;  Dr.  F.  11.  Fairbank  ; 
Dr.  J.  Hunt ;  Prof.  Hyrtl ;  G.  A.  Htitcfadnson,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Halbertsma ; 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Esq.  ;  D.  0.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq. ;  J.  Miller,  Esq. ;  C 
VV.  Marshall,  Esq. ;  J.  Moms,  Es<i,  ;  K.  K.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  W. 
A,  Nunes,  Es(i.  ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal ;  D.  W.  Nash,  Esq.  ;  II. 
Barnard  Owen,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Owin  ;  T.  E.  PartridL^e,  E-sq.  ;  M. 
I*runer-Bcy  ;  Dr.  Peacock ;  J.  Ueddie,  Est^. ;  George  E.  Roberts,  Esq. ; 
W.  W.  Headc,  Esq. ;  a  T.  Stothaxd,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Seemann ;  Dr.  Con- 
staatine  Simonides ;  E.  SeUon,  Esq. ;  Dr.  W.  Story ;  Capt  A.  C. 
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Tuppcr ;  N.  Triibner,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Ryan  Teuiaon;  M.  Carl  Vogt ;  K.  B. 
N.  Walker,  Esq. ;  M.  H.  Wagner. 

Museum. — The  Council  regret  that,  during  the  past  year,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  sanction  that  expense  for  the  exhibition  of  muaeum 
specimens  whidi  the  importance  and  value  of  the  articles  required.  They 
hope,  during  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  able  to  show  some  part  at  least  of 
the  Ifirge  and  va1n:iM«'  collection,  now  teni]>'>r:irily  de])oHitod  in  a  small 
storeroom.  Ii  is  biiL:L:"stc(l  tluit  a  larj^v  ghuss-c-ase  .'■Ii  miM,  when  the 
funds  of  the  Society  permit,  be  erect^^d  iii  the  Uirge  room,  u  hicti  siiuii  be 
devoted  to  our  extensive  ooUeotion  of  skulls  and  stone  implements. 
During  the  last  year,  some  valuable  specimens  have  been  obtained 
firom  the  Society's  correspondents  in  West  Africa ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Society  will  be  able,  at  no  distant  date,  to  exhibit  a  complete 
set  of  the  skulls  of  the  various  n{>;_To  and  negroid  tribes.  Attention 
has  been  given,  in  all  cases,  to  preserve,  with  every  specimen  presented 
to  the  Society,  the  fullest  record  of  its  history,  and  acciuute  notes  of 
the  locality  from  whence  it  was  obtained. 

Donations  Imve  been  received  for  the  Museum  from  the  followmg 
gentlemen : — H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.  ;  T.  Baiiies,  Esq.  ;  J.  B.  Baxter, 
Esq. ;  Rear-Admiral  Drinkwater  Betlnnie ;  E.  Canton,  K^-j. ;  D.  Gay, 
Esq.;  M.  Gratiolet ;  J.  Meyer  Harris,  Esq.;  J.  Mci  oskey,  Esq.;  G. 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.M. ;  Capt.  Montgomery  Moore;  Major  S.  R. 
Owen;  Dr.  Sampson  Rocfa;  Capt  A.  C.  Tupper;  k  N.  Walker, 
Esq. ;  N.  Whitley,  Esq. 

The  Coimcil  have  during  the  past  year  taken  into  careful  considera- 
tion, on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  desirability  of  an  entrance  fee  for 
all  future  Meniiicrs,  but  have  decided  that  such  a  coui-se  is  nut  ex])e- 
dient  at  present.  They  have  directed  that  a  distinguishing  mark  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  the  original  or  Foundation  FeUows,  on  the  Society's 
lists;  but  that  the  question  of  the  entrance  fee  be  stOl  held  in  abey- 
ance. This  decision  on  the  part  of  your  Council  has  been  arrived  at 
in  consequence  of  tlie  opixisition  \\  hicli  the  Society  h;us  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  British  Ansiuciation,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
increased  ninuerical  strength,  to  secure  tlie  recognition  of  antliro])olo- 
gicul  science  by  tliat  body.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  Coimcil  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  in 
opposition  either  to  the  Britudi  Association  or  to  any  other  body:  their 
sole  aim  has  been  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  Society,  and  to  for- 
ward the  progress  of  anthropology  as  mnch  as  possible.  The  romiril 
consider  that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Society,  any  measure 
hkcly  to  diminish  the  number  of  apphcations  for  meml>eniiiip  would 
be  highly  inexpedi^t. 

Traniations. — ^The  following  translatbns  have  been  published, 
under  the  Society's  auspices,  diirinLr  the  year  ISO.'!!  : — 

Blumenbach,  J.  F.,  the  Tafe  an  1  AnthrojMilogical  Treatises  of;  with 
the  Inaugural  Dissertation  of  Dr.  .)(»hn  Ilnnter.  Ry  T.  Beadyshe, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.A.S.L.,  Fellow  of  KingH  College,  iamliridge. 

GaiiUikli,  Cavaliere  Bartolomeo.  Lake  Habitations  and  Prehistoric 
Remains  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy.  Translated  firom  the  Italian, 
by  Charles  Haroourt  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L. 
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Mr.  Beaidyshc's  translation  of  Bliimenbach's  vroik  appeared  early  in 
the  year,  and  has  atlracto<l  so  lar«re  a  share  of  attention  outside  the 
Society,  as  to  aftbrd  the  moat  llattcrinir  Icstimony  of  the  judgment  of 
the  selection,  firat  of  the  work  itself  for  tntuhlation,  and  secondly  of 
the  gentleman  into  whose  hands  the  task  of  editing  was  entrusted* 
A  large  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  has  oonTihced 
the  Council  in  their  behalf,  it  could  not  in  this  cose  have  disehaiged 
its  duty  bettor,  nor  with  irreater  frencral  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Chambci-s's  translation  of  Cav.  B.  Gastaldi's  work  has,  it  ia 
believed,  met  with  general  approval. 

Memoirs — A  large  volume  of  original  memoirs,  read  before  the 
Society,  has  been  issued  to  the  Members  during  the  present  year. 
During  the  next  ywr,  the  Council  intend  to  publish  a  second  Tohime 
of  the  Memoirs^  a  large  ]iort  ion  of  which  is  already  in  type  :  many  of 
the  yvipors  will  be  copiously  illnstntted  w  ith  woodcuts.  T1h<  first  volume 
of  the  SucioTy'.s  MeiiMirs  will  suou,  it  is  brli('ve<l,  be  oui  <»!  print  ;  and 
the  Council  suggest  to  those  Fellows  of  18GG,  who  nuiy  wish  to  com* 
plete  their  sets,  the  expediency  of  the  purchase  of  the  first  volume 
without  delay.  In  future,  the  long  and  technical  papers,  whidi  have 
frequently  been  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  will  be  printed 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  Mnnoirx.  This  step  will  to  a  jrreat  extent 
incTL'a.se  the  p-tat  scieniitic  and  practical  value  of  the  Memoirs^  whilst 
it  will  relieve  the  Journcd  of  much  matter  which  is  more  suitable  to 
the  volume  of  Memoirs. 

Anthropoloffieal  Renew  and  Journal  of  the  Society^ — ^The  Journal  of 
the  Society  is  still,  as  it  has  ulways  been,  issued  quarto*ly,  with  each 
number  of  the  Anthropologkal  Review;  and  the  experience  of  another 
year  has  confinncd  the  usefuln^ss  of  the  co-publication  of  the  two. 
The  only  noteworthy  change  ih  in  the  time  of  publication.  The 
Council,  and  tiie  Fellows  of  the  Society  goneniUy,  having  thought  that 
the  issue  of  their  Journal  would  benefit  by  its  publication  at  the  quar- 
ters commencing  January,  April,  July,  October,  instead  of  February, 
May,  August,  November,  application  was  made  to  the  publishers  of 
the  A  iifhntpof'itjical  Rrrinr^  \\h<>  cordially  airreed  to  the  proposed 
alteration  ;  accoi-dincrly,  tht'  chani^e  wjis  niude  in  July,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  i\o.  X  a  month  pi*ematurely,  and  the  Council  l)elieve  that  the 
Society  acknowledges  the  benefit  of  the  change  already. 

The  editing  of  the  Jovmal  has  continued  to  be  performed  bj  the 
Assistant  Secretory,  under  the  direction  of  the  Publication  Committee. 
The  difFiise  character  and  great  length  of  many  of  the  discussions 
durinp:  the  present  year,  have  iiecessitated,  in  more  than  one  ease,  the 
puiilication  of  a  vtrbalim  report  of  the  proceedings,  contrar}'  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Society,  With  a  view,  however,  to  prevent  tho 
premeditated  delivery  of  written  speeches,  which  are  eesentisUy  crifthe 
nature  of  formal  communications  to  the  Society,  your  Council  have 
resolved  that,  for  the  future,  no  written  speech  be  delivered  before  the 
Soeicty  without  liavin;^  first  been  laid  before  the  Council,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  theuL  It  is  hoped  that  this  expedient  may  jirove  of  ;^'reat 
benefit  to  the  heareii*  of  the  discussion,  anil  that  it  may  also  tend  to 
the  elimiuation  of  much  superfluous  matter  from  the  Society's  •/(mrno^ 
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K.ri>lomti(>ns. — Diirinir  the  pfi.st  ycfir,  a  purtu»n  of  the  Societv'n 
iucuiiic  iiuii  been  exiH-iided  iu  the  furthenuice  of  scieutihc  explonitioii 
and  research.  A  sum  of  moiiej  was  voted  to  assist  Mr.  U.  B.  N. 
Walker,  a  FeUow  of  the  Socictj,  in  his  exploration  of  P>[uatorial 
Africa.  A  |:^aiit  was  also  made  to  piirtly  defray  the  exjx^uscs  of  the 
iiivestigiitions,  uudei'tjiken  hy  the  Society,  i&to  oertun  archaic  authro- 
pologitml  retnains  in  the  Tlritish  Isles. 

The  Counc  il  Imvo  Wocn  reluctantly  compcUtHl  to  refuse  several  ap- 
plications, which  have  been  made  recently,  for  pecuniary  atssistauce  iu 
<»rrying  out  Tarious  similar  scientifio  undertaking. 

SoeiUie»,^T)ie  list  of  societies  exchanging  publications  remains  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ; 
the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland;  the  Socirt4  des  Amis 
de  la  Nnturc  of  .NFoiicow  ;  tlic  Sociedad  AntrojK)lugica  Espanola  of 
Machid  ;  the  Societe  d'Arciietjk»;j[ie  de  Njunur ;  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety J  with  whom  an  oxchaugo  of  pubhcatious  liuii  been  arranged 

In  concluding  the  report  for  1865,  the  Council  widi  most  seriously 
to  impress  upon  all  tlic  Fellows  the  necessity  there  is  for  increased 
zeal  and  co-operation  during  the  coming  year ;  for  it  is  to  the  Fellows 
as  a  body  and  individually  that  the  Socioty  nmst  look  for  its  progress 
and  success.  Tho  oHicers  and  ('<Mincil  LMulouvonr  to  projK)so  and  carry 
out  every  measure  which  may  appear  hkely  to  advance  tiic  cause  of 
anthropology,  but  they  can  do  little  by  themselves.  They  have 
always  hitherto  received  hearty  co-operation  from  many  of  the  FeU 
lows ;  and  they  doubt  not  that  they  will  receive  much  more  from  the 
anticipated  la^gfe  increase  of  working  member?,  diuing  1866. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

James  Hunt,  Chairman. 

Mi^jor  Owen  said,  I  shall  not  take  up  our  time  with  many  com- 
ments on  tho  veiy  satisfiictory  Report  we  have  just  heard  read.  There 

is  other  work  to  get  through  ;  and  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  hear 
wliat  our  e.st('<M)i"i1  T^rosident  has  to  say  to  us  oti  this  occji8i<m.  But 
I  cannot  i-elram  Irum  con^.^'atulatiiiLr  you  ou  the  good  fortune  tiiat 
has  attended  us  in  securing  sucli  a  man  ius  Mr.  J.  F.  Colliugwood  to 
be  our  future  Secrctaiy.  He  has  been  long  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  us.   Gentlemen,  I  projKNso  tiiat  this  Report  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Hbnriques,  and  was  unani- 
niously  agrced  to. 

H.  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  and  A.  lienriques,  Fh  ].,  were  then  appointed 
Scrutincci's,  and  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  othcere  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  BoLLAEBT  pr<>|)06ed  to  amend  Rule  9  of  tho  Society,  by  the  omis* 
sion  of  the  word  "same",  and  the  intnxluction  of  the  word  "next." 

Mr.     WAX  seconded  the  rt  solution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  iv  liiiABRooK  moved  "  that  tlie  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
to  tlie  retii  iiig  memlierH  of  the  Ctnnieil,  Mr.  ('.  II.  Chaml>ci"s  and  Mr. 
S.  E.  B.  Pusey,  lijv  liieir  services  during  the  pjist  ycai'."  He  Siiid  he 
moved  that  resoluticm  with  the  more  pleasure  from  having  known 
tho  retiring  members  in  their  individual  capacity.    Mr.  Pusey  had 
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been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  lilinirv  of  the  Society  ;  iitul  he  and 
Mr,  Chambers  had  often  taken  ])art  iu  the  prooeediuga  at  their  ordi- 
nary meetiiii^.  Mr.  Brabrouli.  alluded  with  great  rejrret  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kobuits,  who  liad  been  a  momber  of  the  Couucil,  and  whose 
loM  would  be  much  felt  by  the  Society, 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  projKJStd  tlie  next  rewlution,  which  he  said  he  did 
with  cordial  satisfaction.  It  was.  "th  it  tlic  thanks  of  the  Society  bo 
given  to  the  ['resident,  \'ice  T'resideuis,  otHeers,  aud  Council,  for  their 
sorvicctt  during  the  [mat  year,  '  Having  been  in  commuuicatiou  with 
all  those  gentlemffli,  he  couM  bear  testimony-  to  the  able  maxmer  in 
which  they  had  diachaiiged  their  duties.  He  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress nijide  by  the  Society  during  the  last  year  with  much  interest ; 
he  felt  confidence  in  its  succesH  ;  and,  knowing  the  difficulties  the 
oUicers  ot  the  Society  had  had  to  contend  with,  lie  could  appreciate 
what  thiij  had  done.  The  struggle  at  Binuiughiun  luul  been  an  ex- 
citing one ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  they  had  moved  a  step  forward 
in  consequence,  and  in  the  right  direction.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
advice  and  energy  of  the  President  on  that  occasion,  the  Society  wonld' 
not  have  been  in  the  poeition  it  now  occupied. 

Dr.  Caplin  iu  seconding  the  motion,  obscn'cd  that  the  Society 
could  not  succeed  without  having  pn^per  men  at  itsj  head  ;  and  he 
felt  much  ple^isure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  iu  which  he  hoped 
they  would  aU  cordially  join. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

^he  Presidbnt,  Mr.  Bollaebt,  Mr.  Bmavax^  and  Dr.  Chabnook, 

briefly  rctumed  thanks. 

The  Rev.  Du.nuah  1.  IIf.atii,  on  risin;jr  to  propose  "that  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  Ikj  given  to  the  Aiulitorb",  observed  thiit  these  were  a 
class  of  officers  who,  the  more  they  liad  to  do,  the  worse  it  was  for  the 
Society ;  and,  as  he  had  been  nominated  the  Treasurer  for  the  next 

{rear,  be  hoped  that,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  the  auditors  would 
mve  an  easy  time  of  it. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Kolph,  and  carried 
unauimously. 

Addr&is  dtlivri  i  J  at  tlie  Third  Annivermiy  Meeting  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical s,,.  i,tif  of  London.  By  James  Hunt,  Pbbsidbnt^  Ph.D., 
F.S.^V,,  KK.S.L.,  F.A.S.L, 

rJpNTi.EMKN, — For  the  first  time  since  T  have  had  tlic  honour  cf 
beiuLT  called  U|)on  to  deliver  the  ammal  aildruss  to  tiiis  Society,  it  is 
my  duty  to  record  tlie  loss  l)y  ileuth  of  several  of  our  iVssociates,  of 
one  Honoraiy  Fellow,  and  of  one  Foreign  Local  Secretary.  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  the  example  set  l)y  the  Presidents  of  some  of  the  older 
scientific  societies  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  give  a  short  obituary  notice 
of  the  deceased  Fellows: — • 

(Jrorok  Edwahd  Ui  iM'UTs.  Tt  is  with  much  repri-et  that  I  have  to 
announce  the  death  nT  une  who  has  hocu  intiiiuitely  associnted  wnth 
tliis  Society  since  its  funuiitiou — our  late  respected  und  auiiable 
Honoraiy  Secretary,  Mr.  Geoige  Edward  Roberts.    The  death  of  our 
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colleague  comes  home  to  many  of  us  with  poculiar  regret.  We  have 
not  siinplj  lost  a  Irieud,  but  hia  death  ha»  also  destroyed  some 
pleaflant  aasooiationa  conneoted  with  the  early  histoiy  of  this  Society. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  one  of  those  who  Attended  the  meeting  hdd  in  tUs 

room  on  the  6th  of  January,  1863,  and  subseipiently  took  an  active 
part  in  drawing  up  our  rules  and  regulations.  Before  this,  Mr. 
Roherts  had  been  invited  to  take  the  Honorarv  Foreign  Secretary- 
ship, and,  although  ho  declined  that  office,  he  was  always  ready  to 
serve  the  Society  even  before  finally  joining  as  a  member.  Mr.  lio- 
berts  bad  a  large  private  oonespondence  amongst  soientific  men 
throu^ont  the  world,  and  would  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  the 
office  of  Foreign  Secretarj'.  On  Mr.  Blake  resigning  his  post  tis 
senior  Honorary  Secretary  in  .Tune.  1>*^>!,  Mr.  I^oherts  consented  to 
be  elected  as  his  successor,  and  lie  disehaiireil  tlie  duties  of  that 
office  until  June  last.  During  that  time  I  liad  ample  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  thorough  interest  in  the  welfiue  of  the  Sodetj,  and 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  made  himself  master  of  any 
subject  before  giving  his  opinion.  Many  points  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  Society  won'  discussed  during  the  time 
that  Mr.  Hobei-ts  held  office,  and  he  unifonnlv  showed  that  ho  had 
confidence  l>oth  in  the  future  of  the  Society  and  in  his  colleagues. 
Mr.  liobcrts  was  one  of  those  who  has  always  contended  that  this 
Society  ought  to  be,  and  ere  many  years  would  be,  the  largest  and 
most  important  scientific  society  in  this  metropolis.  Unfortunately 
he  has  not  lived  to  see  whether  his  opinion  would  be  verified,  having 
gone  from  us  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- four.  The  Societ\'  has  lost  in 
him  a  sincere  and  zealous  member.  His  work  must  not  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  pjiges  contributed  by  him  to  our  pubUcatious,  his 
chief  labours  on  our  behalf  having  consisted  of  letter  writing.  He 
made  our  society  known  by  this  means  to  all  his  correspondents,  and 
urged  them  to  assiat  in  our  worL  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
inducing  his  acquaintances  to  visit  our  museum  or  to  attend  one  of 
our  meetings.  When  recently  travelling  in  Si  utland,  I  found  that  Mr. 
Roberts  was  widely  known  there  by  name  if  not  personally.  Through 
his  industry'  and  zeal  we  are  indebted  for  our  best  knowledge  of  the 
disooveries  in  the  Zetland  Islands,  and  it  was  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Mr.  Rolierts  that  I  undertook  my  recent  journey  to  explore  them. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  at  Birmingham  in  1831,  and  his  family  re- 
run vcd  soon  afterwards  to  Kidderminster.  Here  he  exhibited  an  early 
taste  tor  u'eoln^y  and  botany.  He  wrote  some  little  books  of  local 
iuterebt,  viz.,  Tfie  Valley  of  Jiahherlry  attd  the  J  J  ill  of  TrimpUy^  Thn 
Ahberlaif  and  Woodbwrf  HiU$t  etc  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
combine  science  with  imagination  in  some  children's  books,  amongst 
which  are  Charleifs  Trip  to  the  Black  MouniaiiUf  SnoW'bound  in 
Cheberrie  Grmifji\  A  Book  for  Fairies^  etc.  His  reputation,  however, 
as  a  geologist  rests  chiefly  on  bis  work  entitled  The  Rocks  of  Warrfs- 
tershirey  a  paper  on  Tht  Geoloyical  Stratit  of  the  North  of  ScotlawJ, 
and  an  article  published  in  1864,  entitled  Jietnarks  upon  ike  prtteni 
CcndUim  of  Geoloffioal  Science.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Cfeoloffkal  Moffasdne,  the  InUUectual  (teenier,  the  Header^  and  other 
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periodicals.  Ihlring  the  existince  of  the  Par'fhtnon,  he  was  its 
scientific  editor.  Mr.  Rol)€rta  \\;ui  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
and  an  Honoraiy  Member  of  the  Woroestershire,  Severn  Valley, 
Warwickshire,  and  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  and  also  of  the  Worcester^ 
ahire  Archeeological  Society.  His  contiibation.'^  to  our  own  Sodoty 
consist  of  the  following  papers: — "On  Mammalian  Bones  from  Audley 
Eiul,  Essex;"  "On  a  Jaw  from  Buildwas  AhV)ov,  Salop;''  "On  Pre- 
historic Hut -circles."  With  Prof  Btusk  he  contributed  a  paper  "On 
the  Opcniii<j:  of  u  Ki«t  «>f  tlie  Stone  Age;'  with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Joaaa 
he  was  the  joint  author  of  a  paper  on  "Prehibtoric  Dwellings  in 
Bosshire;**  with  Mr.  Bolton  he  arranged  the  notes  relating  to  the 
Kirkhead  Cvre  at  UlTemtone ;  whilst  with  Mr.  Carter  Blake  he  was 
the  contributor  of  papers  on  Human  Bemains  from  Peterborough,  and 
on  the  Discovery  of  large  Kistvaens  in  the  Miickle  Heog  in  the  Island 
of  Unst,  tShetland.  Mr.  Rolierts,  T  nm  informed,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Palaeozoic  geology,  and  especially  with  (  iinibriun  rocks. 

In  private  life  our  friend  was  well  known  for  his  extreme  soci- 
ability. A  friend  of  his,  Mr.  John  0.  Middleton,  writes  to  me:  "I 
never  met  a  man  of  a  more  genial  and  uniform  temperament.  I 
grieve  for  the  loss  of  so  sincere  and  genuine  a  friend.  His  removal 
seems  to  leave  a  void  in  my  personal  liistorj ;  and  T  think  T  do 
not  extol  his  virtues  and  amiability  of  diameter  too  liii^lily  when  I 
'  say  that  he  has  gone  to  his  grave  accompanied  by  the  soitow  of  all 
who  knew  liini."  I  cordially  agree  with  this  testimony  to  our  de- 
ceased member.  Thei^  was  much  in  the  character  and  example  of 
Mr.  Roberts  deserving  of  imitation ;  he  was  never  averse  to  trouble, 
and  when  holding  the  office  of  Honoraiy  Secretaiy  thought  nothing  of 
travelling  long  distances  on  the  service  of  the  Society.  Others  must 
now  do  the  work  which  Mr.  Roberts  undertook  for  us,  or  our  Society 
will  suffer.  His  Iosh  to  us  is  greater  than  is  generally  mipposed  ; 
only  tliose  who  knew  liow  much  and  how  quietly  he  was  working  in 
our  behalf  can  duly  estimate  it. 

This  is  only  a  short  and  poor  tribute  to  the  worth  of  cm  colleague, 
but  the  event  of  his  death  is  so  recent  that  we  have  not  yet  had  time 
fully  to  realise  either  the  vacancy  caused  in  our  Society,  or  the  liOBS 
we  have  sustained  in  his  genial  presence  at  onr  meetings. 

Thomas  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.[..S.,  etc.  Dr.  Williams  was  a 
man  of  considerable  repntation  as  a  j  liysieian  and  as  a  stndent  of 
science.  His  father  was  a  W'clsli  clergyman.  Dr.  Williams  was  a  man 
of  gi'eat  industry  and  coutjideral>lc  imagination.  One  of  his  early 
works  was  on  the  "Co-rektion  of  the  llree  Kingdcnns  in  Nature." 
In  1857,  he  contributed  a  paper  to  Todd*9  Cyti/oprndiUy  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Lungs  of  Man  and  the  Vertelnrated  Animals."  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  early  threatened  with  renal  disease,  and  compelled  to  leave 
LcMidon.  He  settled  at  Swansea,  where  he  continiicd  his  j)ractico,  and 
also  iiis  rcscarclies  as  a  natnndist.  Besides  tliese  occupations,  Dr. 
Williams  found  time  for  the  study  of  the  language  and  antiquities  of 
Wales.  He  was  a  great  reader ;  and  although  living  out  of  the  me- 
tropolis, kept  himself  informed  oif  the  latest  discoveries  in  eveiy  branch 
of  science.  Dr.  Williams  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  on  May 
3rd,  1864,  and  died  on  the  23rd  of  May  hurt;,  aged  fortynuz. 
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John  Stevenson.  Mr.  Stevenson,  I  am  informed,  wii8  a  young  man 
of  considerable  ability.  At  the  end  of  1864,  he  went  to  Austnilia  for 
the  benefit  of  bis  health,  and  died  at  the  early  ago  of  twenty-nine  on 
his  voyage  home. 

John  Cabsell.  It  maj  he  a  matter  of  eurpriee  that  this  Society 
should  have  iiuniV>ered  amongst  its  meml>ers  such  a  man  as  the  late 
John  f'iissoll.  This  circiimstnTicc,  however,  is  nr.ticealile  as  priving 
evi(k'iico  of  the  wide  niiiLTf  t»t' <»ur  science,  Mr.  Ca.s^^cU  laid  nu  preten- 
sion to  he  a  bcieutihc  man  ;  hut  he  possessed  very  great  intelligence 
and  extensive  general  informatioo.  Thouaands  who  have  never  even 
heard  the  name  of  our  science,  are  well  acquainted  with  that  of 
John  CasseU.  The  fiict  of  men  of  this  stamp  jcnning  our  Society  is  a 
ho|>eful  sign,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  largeness  of  our  sympatliies 
tlius  to  embrace  men  of  all  sliades  of  opinion.  Had  Mr.  rasscll 
been  spared,  ho  might,  jK-rhaps,  have  j)layed  no  unimportant  j'nrt  in 
mnkiiii^  known  the  results  of  onr  scieiicei  amongst  tlie  masses.  He 
had  wai  inly  at  heart  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  elevation  of 
the  people ;  and  Lord  Brougham  has  borne  honourable  testimony  to 
his  serrices  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Cossell  had  raised  himself  from  a 
very  humble  iK>siti()n.  He  was  only  forty-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.    His  parents  were  natives  of  Kent. 

Hfnry  SxAMinrE  Fhffman.  Mr.  Freeman  waa  at  the  tinio  of  his 
death,  at  the  early  aixe  of  lliirty  foiu",  governor  of  Lagos.  He  had  not 
contributed  to  our  tmnsactions,  but  attendefl  and  spoke  at  some  of  our 
meetings,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  Society.  On 
one  occasion  he  publicly  stated  his  regret  that  he  had  not  known 
earlier  the  works  of  the  Society,  and  the  wants  of  the  science  of 
anthropology-,  before  returning  to  Kngland  on  sick  leave.  He  went  to 
Africa  fidl  of  ho])e  for  the  West  coast ;  and  I  trust  he  has  left  Iwhind 
him  some  reeord  as  to  how  far  his  preconceived  ideas  respecting  negro 
civilisation  were  veritied  by  his  personal  observation. 

Dr  PiEKUE  Gratiolet.  I  shall  purposely  refrain  from  alluding  to 
the  loss  anthropological  science  ha&  sustained  in  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  of  our  lamented  Honorary  Fellow,  the  illustrious  Gratiolet. 
M.  Brooa  has  undertaken  to  write  his  life,  and  this  will  ere  long  be 
translated  and  published  with  M.  Gratiolet's  masterpiece,  Menunre  mr 
les  PIU  Cerif/rnujc  de  VHammf  et  des  Pnmrrf(s\  T'^nder  these  circum- 
stances, T  think  I  shall  do  well  in  leavinLr  the  pmiso  due  to  this 
illustrious  man  to  one  who  is  so  much  more  (pialitied  for  this  official 
task  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 

Edward  Harboitii,  B.A.  We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  our 
Local  Secretary  for  Amoy.  Mr.  Harbour  was  only  elected  on  the 
2nd  May,  1865.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned  owing  to  the  upset- 
ting of  a  small  boat.  We  huNe  to  regret  in  Mr.  Harbour  a  young 
man  of  very  Lrr<^':it  promise,  and  from  whom  we  expected  to  have  oh- 
tained  valuable  information  respecting  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Harbour  was 
known  as  a  Irequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 

I  propose  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which  I  intro- 
duced to  your  notice  at  our  last  anniveisary,  viz.,  the  definition  of  our 
science.   I  also  spoke  at  that  time  on  the  histoiy  of  the  word  Anthro- 
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poloL'v.  Since  that  occasion  I  have  read  Mr.  Beiuirshe's  admirable 
liibtory  of  the  word,  and  suthcient  has  been  said  by  liim  ou  that  point 
to  render  it  uimeoeaBary  for  me  to  add  thereto. 

The  hiBtoiy  of  the  first  use  of  terms  is  a  trifling  matter  compared 
with  -what  ought  to  be  their  definition  at  the  present  time.  This  sub- 
ject is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  we  cannot  pay  too  much 
attention  to  if,  iimsmtich  as  ihc  ftituro  h!1ccos«!  of  our  science  will 
depend  in  a  C(>iisi(kral>k!  (1<'l:i\'i'  on  n  rlrar  dL'tiiiitioii  of  our  temii- 
nuiog}'.  All  sciences  luive  certain  wellHlelined  aiilKiivibiuus.  Tlius, 
in  geology,  there  is  paleeontologj-,  geography,  and  geognosy,  which 
are  analogous  to  the  divisions  of  our  science  pro]x>8ed  last  year,  viz., 
historical  anthropology,  descriptive  anthropology,  and  comparative 
anthropology.  The  question  arises,  are  these  tluree  definitions  suf- 
ficient ?  I  now  beg  to  offer  a  few  siiggestions  on  this  |>oint.  To 
show  its  importnncc  T  will  briefly  narmte  what  took  place  at  a  meet- 
ing of  our  ])areut  society  in  T'ariss  only  in  May  last. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting  on  May  18Lh,  a  somewhat  lengthy 
convei-sation  took  place  between  MM.  Ilochet  and  Broca  on  the  sig- 
nification, the  scope,  and  the  limits  of  anthropology.  The  questions 
raised  by  M.  Rochet  chiefly  related  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  notion 
given  by  article  i  of  the  statutes  relative  to  the  objects  of  the  society, 
wliieh  is  indiciUid  as  hoing  th^  ftcienfiftc  stiuft/  of  the  I'oces  of  manlciml. 
If  these  words,  said  M.  Kochet,  are  taken  in  thin  restrietcd  sense,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Society  has  eonHtnntly  departed  from  its  objects,  since  it 
has  occupied  itself  not  merely  with  human  nices,  but  with  man  and 
the  induBtiy  of  man,  and  idl  manifestations  of  his  activity.  That 
there  is  accumulated  in  the  BulleHns  and  Mhaoirea  a  mass  of  docu- 
ments for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  centre.  M.  Rochet,  being 
desirous  to  learn  whether  certain  works  lie  is  now  engaged  in  belong  to 
anthropolog;v'  and  may  find  their  place  in  tlie  ))n]ihcations  (tf  the  society, 
said  he  would  feel  obliged  if  such  members  of  the  soi  iety  m  might 
be  able  to  enlighten  him  on  this  point,  would  give  him  a  more 
precise  definition  of  anthropology-  than  is  contained  in  the  statutes. 

M.  Broca  after  stating  that  on  several  occasions,  and  specially  in 
his  history  on  the  labours  of  the  society  publish^  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  M^moms^  the  questions  of  M.  Rochet  had  been  replied 
to,  said  that  he  could  not  Viettcr  explain  the  phrase  of  the  statutes 
than  by  giving  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  society.  He 
showed  tlie  necessity  in  which  the  founders  found  tlicraselves  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  distrust  of  the  government  to  keep  to  this  laconic  and 
insufficient  phrase.  But  he  thou^t  that  be  expressed  the  opinion  of 
most  of  his  colleagues  by  saying  that  Anthropology  is  the  study  of  the 
human  group,  not  merely  by  itself  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  rest 
of  nature ;  the  differential  characters  of  anthropology  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  history,  biolora-,  and  an  hicology  on  the  other,  in- 
dicating, at  the  same  time,  how  tar  tlu  se  schemes  are  connected  with 
anthropology.  M.  Broca  reminded  .>r.  lloehet  that  at  all  times 
artistic  productions  have  served  to  churaeterise  tlie  races  of  the  past 
as  documents  characterise  the  present  races,  inasmuch  as  they  reveal 
particular  aptitudes. 
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These  remarks  show  how  adviiaUa  it  has  become  for  all  anthropo- 
logists to  possess  some  clear  couception  and  defiuitit»n  uf  the  cbjecte 
and  limits  of  their  science.  When  an  anthroiK)l()^ie:il  Kociety  was 
to  have  been  foundecl  in  Paris  in  1840,  objection  was  taken  by  tlic 
govtrument  of  that  day  to  the  formation  of  such  a  .society.  Even  at 
the  pr^ent  day  we  cannot  say  how  far  our  fellow  Htudentjs  aie  able  to 
declare  the  fiiU  meaaing  and  extent  of  anthropological  science. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  fix>m  M.  Broca's  reply,  that  there  is  really 
little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlic  definition  of  the  soienoe  of  anthro- 
pology by  ourselves  and  by  our  Parisian  colleagues.  Being  agreed  on 
this  |x>int,  it  wotild  be  very  advisable  if  we  coidd  ;ilso  auree  as  to  the 
divisions  of  our  science.  It  is  with  the  hojK'  ot  ehcitinju:  Home  tlibcus- 
sion  on  this  point,  and  also  because  I  think  the  cluiisihcatiou  proposed 
last  year  to  some  extent  unsatisfactory,  that  I  now  propose  the  addi- 
tion of  another  division  of  our  science,  under  the  title  of  Abohaio 
Anthuopologt. 

Twelve  months  since,  I  suggested  that  aU  subjects  which  throw 
liglit  on  man's  history  should  be  claiisitied  under  the  head  of  '*  His- 
torical Anthropoldiry" ;  a  term  used  by  Rudolph  \V;iinu-r,  but  which 
was  orirnnally  proposed  l)y  ('liristian  Daniel  Beck,  a  Professor  of 
Ancient  Literature  iu  the  Uiiiverbity  of  Leipsic  tui  early  as  1813,  in 
his  Univenal  Hitlory.  By  this  writer,  historical  anthropology  is 
made  to  include  mythology,  language,  genealogj,  etc  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  us  still  to  continue  to  confine  the  meaning  of 
historical  anthropology  to  man's  psychological  history,  and  to  introduce 
another  term  for  his  physical  history.  The  term  "human  palajontology" 
wa.s  formerly  and  is  now  Uised  to  denote  thia  l)rancli  of  onr  science  ;  but 
although  suliiciently  explicit,  it  is  not  well  suited  to  supplement  the 
titles  of  the  other  three.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  take  the  root  of  the 
word  arohnology,  and  to  include  under  the  term  archaic  anthropology'* 
all  subjects  which  illustrate  man's  past  physical  history.  Historical 
antliropology  will  then  be  limited  to  man's  psycholog^ical  history. 

Skulls,  worked  stones,  tumuli,  architecture,  and  all  tani^ible  things 
will  be  iucluded  in  the  fonner ;  mytholo^ry,  history,  creeds,  sni)ersti- 
tions,  iu  the  latter.  Every  writer  on  the  auti(juity  of  man  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  some  way  of  what  1ms  been  called  the  archax>logicaI 
evidence.  Thus  an  author,  whose  loss  we  aU  deplore,  the  late  eminent 
Br.  Hugh  Falconer,  observes,  Geology  has  never  disdained  to  draw 
upon  any  department  of  human  knowl^ge  what  could  throw  \\\x\\t  on 
the  subjects  which  it  investigates.  Cuvier,  in  the  Discours  Frelimi- 
7mire,  exhausted  tlic  records  and  traditions  of  rvery  ancient  people  in 
searcli  of  alignments  to  support  the  opiiiiuu  that  the  advent  of  man 
upon  the  earth  dates  from  a  comparatively  late  epoch.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject  is  transformed.  The  science 
is  now  intimately  connected  with  archseological  ethnology  in  searching 
for  evidence  of  the  hands  of  man  in  the  oldest  quatemaiy  fluviatile 
gravels  of  Europe."  * 

The  expression,  "  Azchajological  Ethnology",  ia»  to  say  the  least,  a 

•    Journal  of  the  Geological  Society",  No.  Ixxxiv,  p.  383. 
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most  infelicitous  one.  In  the  tii-st  pliice,  it  is  not  a  question  iii  any 
way  connected  with  ethnology  acoording  to  any  definition  which  I 
have  ever  heard  given  to  that  word ;  and  in  the  second,  there  is  cer- 
tainly ni)  iiocossity  for  two  "  logos"  t4>nnination8.  To  use  the  author^s 
own  words,  the  search  is  for  "  evidence  of  the  works  of  man "  and  is 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  qm  stinti  of  race.  I  therefore  bcj; 
to  siicrtrest  that  for  the  future  it  would  he  advisable  (mitila  more  suit- 
able clatiiiification  or  uxpresbion  is  proposed)  to  use  tiie  term  "ahcuaiu 
anthropology"  instead  of  the  most  indefinite  word  "  archax^logy." 
We  shaU  then  hare : — 

1.  Archaic  adthropology,  or  the  past  history  of  man,  from  his  phy- 
sical remains  and  works. 

2.  Historical  lint hropolopy,  or  t  !io  ]»nst  history  of  mauliind,  as  de- 
duced from  mythology,  creeds,  supoi-stitions,  language,  truditions,  etc. 

3.  Descriptive  anthropology,  or  the  description  of  man  and  man- 
kind. 

4.  €k>mparatiye  antfaropolog}',  or  the  oompaiison  of  different  men 
and  difiidrent  races  of  men  with  one  another  in  the  first  pJaoe,  and  a 
comparison  of  man  with  the  lower  animals  in  the  second. 

The  questions  then  arise  ;  do  these  subdivisions  all  go  to  make  up 
oiH>  science  which  has  a  centre  within  itself?  Can  any  of  these 
divisions  be  taken  away  an<l  a  veritalile  science  yet  remain  %  Do 
these  divisions  include  the  whole  science  of  man  % 

The  first  two  treat  of  man's  past  history,  and  all  must  admit  we 
ought  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  on  this  point  in  order  to  fi>rm 
a  science  of  the  present.  But  it  may  fairly  be  asked  is  there  any  ne* 
cessity  to  divide  archaic  from  historical  anthropology'  1  Tt  apj)ear8  to 
me  advifsal)le  that  we  should  liavc  u  physical  liistorical  anthropol(»pj', 
and  a  psyeliolojjrical  historical  uuthro])olojry.  If  we  call  the  former 
archaic  autiiropology,  and  the  latter  historictil  antluopok>gy,  we  sliall 
be  simply  following  out  the  sepamtion  which  for  a  long  time  has  sub- 
sisted between  ardueology  and  hiatoty.  The  word  archeeology  has 
been  used  in  such  a  variety  of  senses,  and  also  in  such  an  extended 
sense  as  to  be  made  to  include  ererything  old,  and  some  things  new. 
Church  architecture  and  corporation  seals  now  afl'onl  niueli  discussion 
to  the  archaeologist.  The  oth^r  day  I  heard  it  announced  that  the 
study  of  the  postage  stamps  ot  diflerent  nations  was  an  interesting 
branch  of  archsDology ! 

In  using  the  term  archaic  anthropology  we  must  guard  against 
giving  it  such  a  vague  meaning  as  arohsBology  has  now  acquired.  We 
must  also  endeavour  to  draw  a  i)retty  clear  li\  ision  between  what  is 
to  be  respectively  called  archaic  and  historical  anthropology.  All 
fonus  of  ])ala.'()|L,a-aphy  and  ancient  ar-f  should  belong  to  historical 
anthropology.  A  cromlech  woiUd  belong  to  archaic  anthropolocy%  but 
if  inscriptions  be  found  on  it,  that  part  will  belong  to  historical  an- 
thropology :  and.  thus  the  one  will  be  the  handmaid  of  the  other. 
Archaic  anthroj^lpgy  will  help  to  give  us  the  histoiy  of  ancient  hu- 
manity ;  historical  authro]H)Iogy  brings  us  into  closer  communion 
with  them,  and  both  will  combine  to  enable  us  to  build  up  a  scieno0 
of  man  in  the  past  and  the  present 
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I  have  heard  it  remarked  during  the  pant  year,  that  the  temtt 
defloriptive  anthropology  and  oomparattre  anthropology  are  defeettve, 
maamuoh  as  we  cannot  compare  until  we  liave  deecrihed.   To  this 

objection,  I  reply,  that  we  may  describe  without  comparing.  De- 
scriptive anthrojHiloLTv  is,  like  ^rcography,  no  science  in  itself,  because 
it  only  (Icscribea.  Every  traveller  who  describes  the  people  with 
\s  li«)Ui  lie  cumes  in  conbict,  whether  conscions  of  the  fact  or  not,  is  a 
descriptive  anthropologist,  but  not  uecesaarily  a  conqkirative  anthro- 
tK>logist.  Homer,  Herodotus,  Pausaniaa,  Strabo^  Diodonis  Siculus 
were  rather  descriptiTe  anthropologists  than  comparative  anthropolo- 
gists. Peihaps  the  first  comparative  anthropologist  ^as  Tacitus,  and 
he  was  also  a  descriptive  anthropologist.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary that  the  coin]>arative  anthrnjiologist  should  also  be  a  descriptive 
anthropolivjrist,  although  it  may  l)o  advisable  tiiat  a  man  should  learn 
to  dciicribc  before  he  begina  to  compare.  A  man  might  be  a  very 
good  comparative  anthropologist  on  the  correct  ohscurvation  of  his 
brother,  the  descriptive  anthropologist  A  man  may  be  a  very  good 
archaic  anthropologist,  without  knowing  anything  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, art,  mj*tli8,  or  traditions,  and  vice  versd,  £ach  branch  can  be 
defined  with  sufficient  exactness,  but  cannot  in  practice  be  separated 
if  we  want  to  establish  a  veritable  science  of  man. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  divide  the  science  of  an- 
Uiropology  into  branches.  Steftcns,  a  distinguished  anthropolc^ist, 
who  published  a  work  on  the  subject  in  1822,*  proposed  making 
three  divisions  of  the  science  of  anthropology :  1.  Geological  anthro- 
pology, 2.  Physiological  anthropology',  and  3.  Psychological  anthro- 
polog}'.  We  also  find  Xasso,  in  the  Zeitsrhntl  fiir  A  nthropolotj^e^ 
1825,  proposing'  to  make  tv  f>  divisions  under  the  titles  physiological 
and  psychr>lo^ncal  anthro{K>l<»wy.  More  than  forty  years  ;igo  we  find 
him  making  the  following  remarks,  which  illubtrnte  wliat  was  the 
meaning  of  anthropology  to  his  mind  at  that  time,  The  evolution 
and  origin  of  language  cannot  be  neglected  by  the  anthrop<dogist. 
How  did  the  variations  in  the  human  species  arise  9  The  history  of 
human  nature  froTii  the  earliest  period  to  the  pr^ent  time  presents 
questions  which  anthropology  must  endeavour  to  answer,  or  at  least 
to  cluciiiate.  Has  the  human  race  degenerated  or  improved  I  .  .  .  . 
Neither  is  physiological  anthropology  an  appenrlix  to  pjiychology,  nor 
the  latter  an  appendix  to  the  former.  The  relations  of  psychical  to 
physiological  life,  and  vice  vend,  belong  neither  to  physiology  nor  psy- 
chology, but  form  an  mtegral  part  of  anthiopobgy.'' 

"  The  Germims  possess  a  great  advantage  over  English  authors, 
ina.smuch  as  they  may,  without  8ubjectin<jr  tliemselvos  to  tlie  aiiimad- 
vei-sions  of  hypercritics,  select  expressive  tcnus  from  tlic  vemacular 
tongue.  They  have  thus  for  ethnogmpliy,  VidhtbesehreHjunii,  jolks- 
description ;  for  ethnology,  Vdlhtrkundej  /olk-s-humMge ;  and  for 
anthropology,  Mtmt^enkmtniss  i.e.  man-loMvtltdffe,  constituting,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  the  science  of  man  considered  individuaUy  in  all  his 
aspects,  physical,  inteUectual,  and  moral ;  and  the  science  of  mankind 

*  "  Anthropologie",  Hreslau,  1822«  2  toIb. 
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when  viewed  collectively.    Tiiey  look  therefore  upon  ethnography 
and  ethnology  as  subdiTimons  of  aathropolo^. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  "folks^escription"  is  as  good  a 
term  as  "ethnography."  Folh^^enmiokdqt^'  is  also  no  doubt  quite 
equal  to  etlmolofxy  in  scientific  exactness,  although  Prichard,  the 
father  of  En^'lisli  ethnology,  attached  a  different  mcaninprto  that  word  ; 
hut  "  folkis-linowle<l'_r*'"  is  certainly  not  so  exprt^ssivo  a.s  tlie  temi 
comparative  anthropology,  the  suitability  of  which  is  becoming  more 
appreciated  ever)'  day. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  watoh  the  dtsoiusion  wliicb  has  bteii 
going  on  during  the  past  year  respecting  the  definition  of  the  words 
aathropology  and  ethnology.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  contro- 
versy in  mir  own  coimtrv'  ih  the  curions  for^etfiilness  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  comhatunts,  of  the  fact  tliat  ceiiaiii  words  are  doomed  to 
extinction,  while  othei's,  by  au  iuiiereiit  law  of  "  seleetiou",  live  and 
l»eoome  generally  tuicepted.  The  use  of  the  word  anthropology,  and 
the  development  of  a  great  science  under  that  name,  is  not  the  work 
of  a  few  individuals,  but  is  a  part  of  the  intellectual  development  of 
Europe.  The  British  Association  has  ignored  this  &ot,  and  &om 
other  tpiarters  wc  have  received  credit  which  we  do  not  deserv'c. 
Some  words,  like  some  existin^j  species  of  plants,  animals,  and  even 
men,  appear  doomed  to  become  extinct.  Tn  (Jennany  1  learn  that 
the  word  ethnology  has  ceased  to  be  usod.  Dr.  Carl  Vugt  writes  me 
in  a  letter  dated  August  28,  1865,  "Ethnology  embmoes  a  very 
secondary  and  oonfiuMl  branch  of  anthropology ;  for  the  aim  of  the 
latter  science  is  to  study  and  know  man  iu  all  his  phases,  and  not 
merely  as  to  the  branches  and  peoples,  into  which  the  human  race 
can  be  sulxiivided-  IVnly  we  shc^uld  think  ourselves  very  ridiculous, 
and  every  one  would  look  upon  us  as  upon  tliosc  men  in  jjowdered 
wigs  of  your  lords  and  baronets,  only  destined  to  moiuit  behind 
the  chariot  of  science,  by  adopting  tlus  antique  word,  which  is  no 
longer  used  in  Germany.  We  must  have  the  ^tire  raoe^  the  com- 
plete avOpwvost,  as  it  is  scattored  and  buried  in  the  beds  of  the  earth, 
and  not  these  ephemeral  apparitions,  the  combined  results  of  artificial 
and  natural  select  i*>n,  winch  are  called  peoples  and  nations." 

A  very  praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  fellow-coimtrymen  during  the  past  year  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
"Aborigines  Protection  Society^  towards  the  word  ethnology.  A 
periodiod  called  the  Etknolo^tieal  Journal  was  started  apparently  for 
this  special  purpose ;  but  nature's  laws  appear  to  have  doomed  this 
word,  if  not  to  total  extinction,  at  least  to  a  very  modified  significa- 
tioTi  ivom  that  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  this  periodical  In 
France  attempts  are  also  \mng  made  to  retain  the  word  etlmography : 
but  the  following  exti*act  from  M.  L^n  de  Kosny  will  show  in  wfciat 
sense  this  word  is  there  used. 

M.  li^on  de  Beany,  speaking  as  an  ethnographer,  says, Anthro< 
pology,  nevertheless,  as  a  natural  science,  must  not  be  neglected ; 
fiir  from  it.  It  nevertheless  s^ms  to  us,  that  the  principles  of  this 
science  remain  yet  to  be  discovered,  whilst  phihhm/  rests  upon  an 
ensemble  of  positive  laws  which  preclude  it  gropmg  in  the  dark." 
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He  also 'says  that  ethnography  is  esscntinlly  distinct  from  anihio- 
pology — the  former  being  an  hietorictU,  and  the  hitter  a  wOwrai^ 

aciciicc. 

\\Tieii  it  WHS  aniiouiK'od  before  the  Paris  Ant  liropoloixicul  Society  <>n 
November  3,  18G4,  that  the  British  Association  hjttl  decided  that 
anthropology  was  included  in  ethuologj',  the  statement  was  received 
with  roars  of  laughter — ^really  the  only  sensible  reception  which  could 
be  given  to  such  a  monstrous  assertion. 

On  this  iK)int  I  oannot  do  1h  ttcr  than  quote  the.  opinion  of  Dr. 
Pruner-Iiey,  the  late  President,  for  isr.f),  oC  our  parent  society.  In 
a  letter  to  myself,  dated  Anjj^ust  26th,  1  f<C>'>,  he  says  : — 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  tiie  family  quanvl  will  be  settled  to  yonr 
own  and  onr  satisfaction.  About  that  truly  (jlerman  verbal  quiirixd, 
I  must  fhinkly  confess  that  in  this  particular  case^  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  right  is  on  your  side.  Anthropology,  a  general  and 
oomprehensire  term,  signifies  the  science  of  man  (in  the  abstnict,  and 
in  every  respect) ;  whilst  Ethnology  is  the  science  of  nations,  and 
falls  by  this  spwification  iin<ler  the  head  of  the  first.  Finally,  ethno- 
graphy is  the  merely  (leserij)tive  part,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
antlu:o]K)logy  as  geogmphy  bears  to  gcologj'.  Anthropology,  as  the 
present  generation  understands  it,  has  to  be  worked  out  by  other 
means  and  methods  than  those  at  the  disposal  of  our  predecessors. 

'^This  last  remark  must  not  be  interpreted  as  tending  to  throw 
blame  on  those  men  whom  I  have  always  considered  as  my  masters, 
but  as  the  simple  expression  of  a  conviction  quite  as  deeply  rooted  in 
my  mind  as  is  my  ^Tatitude  to  them.  Every  epoch  of  human  civi- 
lised existeni  e  has  its  object ;  and  that  of  the  present  day  is  universal 
knowledi^e  (uf  course  within  the  limits  of  human  understanding)  for 
gradually  establishing  practical  universal  principles.  If  I  am  right 
in  this,  anthropology  will  not  beat  ethnology,  but,  like  a  hop^il 
child,  will  embrace  and  take  care  of  its  worthy  mother." 

But  I  need  not  go  out  of  our  owti  country  to  prove  that  ethnology 
is  merely  a  department  of  anthropology;  and,  not  to  dwell  further  on 
such  a  topic,  I  will  conclude  this  portion  of  uiy  subject  by  commend- 
ing the  following  remarks*  by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  notice  of  the 
Ethnological  Society  and  the  British  Association : — 

''Ethnology,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  branch  of  anthropology,  the  great 
science  whieh  unravels  the  complexities  of  human  structure;  traces 
out  the  relation  of  man  to  other  animals  ;  studies  all  that  is  especially 
human  in  the  mode  in  which  man's  ctimplex  fimctions  are  performed  ; 
and  searches  after  the  conditions  which  have  determined  his  presence 
in  the  world." 

No  one  can  deplore  more  than  myself  the  position  which  has  been 

taken  by  our  ethnological  brethren  with  regard  to  our  admission  to 
the  British  Association.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  logic 
of,  or  the  reason  for,  the  pomtion  they  have  there  assumed  with 
regard  to  our  science.  The  only  clue  which,  1  l)elieve,  ethnologists 
have  ever  published  as  to  their  motives  for  opposing  us  is  to  be 

•  «  Fortnightly  Beview'%  Jmie  16th,  1866. 
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found  in  the  oolomnB  of  a  recently  published  periodical,*  in  which 
we  find  these  words :  **l£  the  new  section  is  to  bear  the  name  of  an- 
thropology, its  government  must  necei^uirily  devolve  on  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  which  far  outnumbers  the  Ethnological.  If  the 
name  ethnolo<ry  is  preserved,  there  in  nf  least  an  lulditional  chance 
that  the  minority  iu  the  amalgamated  Ijody  \m11  retain  tioine  moderate 
portion  of  the  influence  due  to  their  intrinsic  character." 

If  this  jealousy  of  our  influence  is  the  true  cause  for  the  opposition 
offered  to  us  by  ethnologistSy  time  has  been  wasted  on  verbal  distinc- 
tions. We  are  glad,  howerer,  to  know  what  the  real  cause  is.  If  the 
logic  of  the  above  extract  leads  us  to  tlie  tnie  reason  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  etlmoldgista,  we  are  willing  to  give  them  credit  for  acting  in 
an  inteUigihle  manner,  although  wc  may  not  be  able  to  admire  such  a 
spirit  in  men  of  science. 

As  long  as  men  are  influenced  by  such  petty  jealousy  as  that  dia> 
played  in  the  extract  I  have  quoted,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be 
amenable  to  reason.  We  shadl  be  glad  to  see  whether  they  will  dis- 
claim such  motives,  and  that  in  a  practical  iiiatmer,  by  joining  with 
us  to  obtain  a  special  scctinn  for  the  science  of  man  in  the  British 
Association.  Had  they  told  us  l)eforc  that  they  feared  a  loss  of  influ- 
ence if  our  name  were  ubed  for  the  new  section,  we  should  have  been 
ready  to  reassure  them  on  that  point 

At  Birmingham,  I  officially  declared  that  it  was  the  thing  we  wanted 
— a  special  section  for  the  science  of  man ;  and  that  wc  were  prepared 
to  make  the  name  entirely  a  secondary  consideration.  An  aUumce, 
however,  had  been  entered  into  between  the  ethnologists  and  a  piection 
of  the  geographers,  and  we  were  opposed  on  all  points.  Kxception 
has  been  taken  to  the  means  used  to  prevent  our  carrying  our  pm- 
posal  at  some  future  day  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  without  just  cause.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  convey  tiie  im- 
pression that  this  society  is  in  antagonism  to  the  British  Ai^ocia- 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  i  wish  emphatically  to  proclaim  that  such  is 
not  the  fact.  We  :ire  simply  tiLrhting  against  those  who  have  used 
their  power  and  intiiicnce  to  destroy  tlio  position  which  a  jiart  of  the 
science  of  man  once  held  in  the  British  Ass^ociatiou.  Wc  have  a  largo 
and  increasing  number  of  supporters  in  the  Association ;  and,  had  not 
the  Council  arrogated  to  themselyes  powers  which  they  have  never 
before  assumed,  Uiere  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  carried  our  motion 
next  year.  Under  actual  ciraumstances  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  give  notice  for  the  same  motion  nntil  we  have  really  some  chance  of 
carrving  it. 

As  it  is  now  settled,  tlie  science  of  man  is  to  go  to  the  l)iological 
section,  and  ethnology  is  to  remain  with  geography  iu  Section  E.  1«4 
then,  ethnology  no  part  of  the  science  of  man  ! 

I  trust  that  the  authorities  will  take  this  matter  into  their  most 
earnest  and  serious  consideration,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  bo  dic- 
tated to  by  anyone,  but  simply  consider  how  tlicy  can  hest  advance 
the  cause  of  science.    Their  present  position  cannot  be  defendeti. 

•  "Ethnological  Jumual",  September  1865,  p.  145. 
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The  oaiue  of  anthropolo^sts  and  ethnologisto  is  the  aaine  when 

askiug  for  a  special  section  for  the  Hcieiicc  of  nian.  If  we  were  united, 
we  could  dt'iiiiiiul  this  from  tlie  Association.  "  Unite  and  conc^wsVf^ 
in  as  true  oh  ''divide  and  lie  coinpu-nMl." 

Supi>08iug,  t<x),  the  loss  of  iniiueuce  by  the  ethnologists  is  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  their  opposition  to  the  pro{x^ual  we  made  last  year,  I 
would  remark^  then,  that  they  are  no  better  off  where  they  are.  At 
present  they  have  not  the  hifluencc  due  to  their  intrinsic  character/' 
Fifteen  years  eipericncc  has  shown  that  th^e  oan  be  no  real  scientific 
di  HO  lesion  on  any  branch  of  the  scienoe  of  man  in  Section  as  at 
prtHcnt  constituted. 

I  tool  it,  however,  my  duty,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
returning  the  warmest  thanks  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  to  Su* 
Roderick  Marchiaon,  Mr.  Crawfiird,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have 
united  with  them  to  prevent  onr  recognition  by  the  Associutiuu. 
Much  of  our  suoceas  during  the  i)ast  year  is  to  be  ascril)ed  to  this 
opposition  on  their  part.  The  longer  this  is  continued  the  letter  will 
it  be  for  this  Society.  If,  theref<ir«',  we  do  not  obtain  a  section  for 
the  science  of  man  in  the  Amuti.iiiou,  we  gaiu  very  considerable 
xirciigth  from  their  oppositiuu  to  audi  u  proposaL 

Our  BoooesB  is  now  simply  a  question  of  time.  The  more  nnfkirly 
our  soienoe  is  treated,  the  sooner  will  it  be  leoognised.  The  action  qkP 
the  Council  last  year  obtained  us  very  many  members ;  and,  besides 
this,  it  lijis  aroused  the  energy  of  some  of  our  Fellows  who  had  hitherto 
tsilcrTi  no  active  part  in  the  affaire  of  the  Society.  When  the  history 
of  thm  struggle  in  tlie  Hritish  Association  comes  to  })e  written,  it  will 
be  most  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  a  |>ortion  of  the  svicn- 
tifio  mind  of  England  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  As  M.  Bktwa  well 
says :  **  The  contest  which  has  oommenoed  before  the  British  Asaoeia' 
tion  is  truly  very  curious  .  .  .  and  when  all  tliis  shall  have  passed  away, 
«(  TIP  will  ever  believe  in  the  historical  reality  of  this  resistance."  The 
stniL';<le  began  twenty  years  ago,  and  may  porhaps  go  on  for  that  time 
longer. 

When  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  recommended  that  the 
science  of  miui  should  be  included  in  the  Biological  Section,  they  no 
doubt  anticipated  that  this  arrangement,  being  some  concession  to 
our  demands,  might  be  accepted  by  ns.  The  autiiorities  of  the  British 
Association  are  now  trying  to  do  what  was  attempted  with  anthro- 
pology  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  (Jermany.  Nassc,  writing  in 
1823,  and  speaking'  of  the  attempt  at  separation  of  the  different 
branches  of  anthro|x)lo<:ical  sciL-nce,  says:  "This  separation  hm  lieeu 
very  injurious  to  anUii-opologiciil  inquiry ;  for,  accoixiing  to  it,  man 
has  been  deliverod  up  to  two  separate  fecultioft  his  psychical  part  to 
philosophers,  his  physical  part  to  phj^okigists.  Even  at  present,  en- 
deavours are  still  being  made  to  keep  these  inquiries  separate."  It 
is  not  a  little  strange  that  some  of  our  men  of  science  should  assume 
the  same  attitude  towards  anthropology'  as  that  taken  upwards  of  fcorty 
years  ago  by  some  men  of  science  in  Germany. 

^Vhy  all  this  dreiui  of  anthropology'?  Why  do  men  who  have  sjMiut 
the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  in  flirtbering  the  cause  of  science,  endea> 
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vour  to  attain  public  applfluse  from  the  mMsee  by  azraeting  its  ftirther 
developmeiit  t  What  maiie  a  leading  member  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion utter  the  yarn  boast  that  he  had  made  "  the  coffin  of  the  anthro- 
Ix)lop:ist8  "1  The  reply  to  the  last  question  may  peibape  be  found  in 
the  speech  o[  Cassius. 

"  Why,  man,  Le  dotli  bestride  the  narrow  worid 
Like  a  Colosi^us ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  hu^e  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  oofsalTaB  duhonodxable  giaras." 

Such  boasters  do  much  to  bring  the  name  and  the  cause  of  science 

into  contempt.  It  should  ever  be  the  object  of  those  who  conduct  this 
Society,  to  do  so  in  such  a  truly  scientific  manner,  as  not  to  allow  it 
to  fall  into  tho  Htr\te  of  one,  at  least,  of  onr  existiiiir  siMcntific  s<jc'!otios. 
T  allude  to  the  uiifortunato  position  to  whidi  Sir  Koderick  Miirchison, 
Bart.,  has  brought  the  lioytd  Cieographical  Society.  From  a  useful  scien- 
tific body  of  students  of  physical  geography,  this  society  has  degenerated 
under  lus  r^nw  to  a  fsshionable  rhmUm,  This  is  not  the  &ult  of 
the  poi-tiou  of  science  to  which  that  society  should  be  devoted,  but  Is 
an  admirable  iiluBtration  of  the  evil  effects  of  courting  public  applause. 
T  merely  mention  the  Geographical  Society  as  an  illustration  of  wliat 
this  Society  may  becnme  if  slie  were  to  depail  from  her  ori^nnal  pro- 
gnimme,  ur  forget  wliicli  should  be  the  true  aim  of  every  scicntiHc 
body.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  of  the  leading  geographers  of 
this  countiy  who  are  fiilly  sensible  of  the  present  state  of  their  science 
In  England ;  and  in  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  wiU  resume  its  sphere  of  scientific  usefiilness. 

So  much  nnsconccptiou  and  confusion  have  arisen  in  tliis  country 
with  rccrard  to  the  word  autlir<^|)oloLry,  that  I  Ixjlieve  our  real  claims 
are  not  yet  fully  understood  even  by  the  leading  uiembera  of  the 
British  iVssuciation.  Their  recent  legislation  in  assigning  the  "  science 
of  man''  to  the  Hological  Section,  and  retaining  ethnology''  in  Sec- 
tion E,  sufficiently  indicates  the  crude  notions  which  eiist  respecting 
the  "  science  of  man."  According  to  this  legislation,  ethnology  is  not 
the  "  science  of  man,"  nor  any  part  of  it,  or  why  keep  it  in  another 
section  ?  I  can  hardly  understand  how  it  is  that  ethnologists  have 
not  niised  their  voices  against  such  a  decision.  However  opinions 
nmy  differ  respecting  the  detiuitious  of  the  word  ethnolog}%  I  cannot 
imagine  any  valid  reasons  for  their  not  uniting  with  iffii  to  obtain  a 
special  section  for  the  science  of  man.  The  present  state  of  things 
seems  fiir  worse  for  our  ethnological  brethren  than  for  ourselves.  The 
science  of  man  is  now  allotted  to  the  Biological  Section.  We  shall  feel 
more  at  homo  amonjrst  oysters  and  lo])stcn=;,  than  when  associated  with 
the  students  of  smface  {^'eoloj^^y,  conuuonly  called  .Lreoirra])hy.  The 
Council  of  the  British  Association  who  came  to  tliis  decision,  are 
henceforth  to  decide  all  similar  points.  The  confusion  which  this  is 
likely  to  caose  is  delightful  to  contemplate.  We  shall  watch  with 
mud^  interest  what  papeis  are  read  under  the  title  of  ethnology. 
Those  treating  of  the  science  of  mmi  will  necessarily,  according  to  Uie 
present  arrangements,  be  read  in  the  section  to  which  the  science  of 
man  is  to  be  sent    Tliis,  however,  is  not  expressed  in  the  report  of 
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the  ronimittoe  of  Recommendations.  They  merely  advised  "that  no 
8i>eciai  Hcctitm  or  suh-gei-tion  l>e  estuhlished  for  tlie  science  of  man." 
This  is  just  the  point  on  which  all  w  ho  study  the  science  of  man,  or 
any  important  department  of  that  science,  must  logically  be  at  iasue. 

As  long  B0  this  state  of  things  lasts,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  contina^ 
ally  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  science  of  anthropology  is  a  part  of  no 
other  science.  Anthropology  is  not,  like  geography,  a  mere  portion  of 
another  science.  Tn  one  sense,  nnthn>polo|tr\'  is  no  doubt  a  bmncli  of 
the  HciL'Uce  of  lift' —  hinloL'-y.  \\  v  am,  howcvt-r,  ini;iirine  no  roal  luan 
of  science  coming:  forwanl  and  advocatin:;  that  antlintpolo^'^y  should 
be  studied  with  infusoria  and  fimgu  W  hatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  man's  relation  to  the  zest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  all  must  admit 
that,  for  the  purposes  ci  study,  it  is  desirable  we  should  separate  him 
from  both  animals  and  plants. 

Our  Socit-  ty  has  had  many  charges  laid  against  it ;  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  it  is  not  ourselves  who  place  man  amonirst  nnimjds  and 
phmts.  \Ve,  on  the  contmrv%  nro  nil  airreed  tliat  tlu'  many  pheno- 
mena prx'sented  by  the  study  oi  miuiiiiud,  are  of  such  a  diilercut 
nature  to  those  met  with  in  the  study  of  the  other  maminalia,  that  it 
is  expedient,  advisable,  and  indeed  necessary,  that  he  should  be 
studied  in  a  separate  department. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  a  fine  e^nsc  of  delicacy  ou  the  part  of  some 
Hnthro]>olo^istR,  nt  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  AssociatioTi  at 
Birmingham,  which  animated  them  to  reiiise  reading  their  ])a])ei-s  on 
the  science  of  man  in  a  i!iool<»gical  and  botanical  section :  but  1  l>e- 
lieve  that  such  action  was  based  ou  something  far  better  and  more 
rational  than  mere  sentimentality. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  opposition  our  Society  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  some  members  of  the  ?>riti8h  Association.  In 
some  cn.scs,  T  believe  that  this  o}>position  has  lieon  priven  to  our  de- 
mands for  judieious  reasons.  Older  atid  wiser  men  than  some  of  us 
are  of  opinion  that  young  societies  should  tight  their  way,  and  make 
good  their  position  step  by  step,  and  such  is  our  intention. 

I  hove  a  good  reason  to  bcUere  that  the  adverse  votes  of  some  were 
given  rather  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  us  to  increased  activity, 
than  from  anv  desire  to  iniure  the  cause  of  our  science.  I  trust  it 
may  l>e  eventually  seen  that  this  was  the  true  motive  for  passing  the 
resolution  that  there  should  be  no  apecial  section  for  the  science  of 
man. 

I  hope  onr  foreign  associates  will  Uike  care  to  make  this  view  of  the 
matter  known  amongst  our  fellow  students  on  the  continent.  If  we 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  are  under  deep  obligations  to  the 

anthorities  of  the  British  Association.  We  appreciate  their  kindness, 
and  thank  them  for  their  support.  \\v  in  England  can  fully  under- 
stand sueh  motives  ;  but  T  fear  that  they  may  be  misundei-Htood  on 
the  continent.  I  am  fi^ee  to  confess,  that  1  for  some  time  thought 
that  the  motives  for  op]>osing  us  were  of  a  ditferent  nature  ;  but  1  am 
glad  now  to  believe  that  such  may  not  be  the  case.  We  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  on  our  trial,  both  as  men  of  science  and  as  a  scientific 
body. 
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I  have  long  been,  oonvinoed  that  our  poaition  in  the  Britufa  Aaeo* 

ciation  is  of  little  or  no  oonaequence,  if  w©  only  oarry  out  honestly 
and  truly  the  ohjecta  of  our  society.  Let  us  rcmemher  that  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advaiiccnu  nt  of  Science  fonns  no  part  of  anthro- 
p)l(»irical  science.  We  lU'e,  as  re,Lr<ii'fis  tiiat  body,  mere  innovators; 
and  tiiey  are  ][>erfectly  justified  in  seeing  that  we  make  good  oiu*  title 
to  admittance  before  they  accede  to  our  demands. 

We  ahall  best  do  this  by  continuing  the  work  we  have  begun. 
Above  all  things,  we  must  avoid  exhibiting  a  davish  desire  to  please 
the  magnates  of  science,  or  to  court  public  applause. 

It  is  a  necessarA'  law,  T  presume,  that  nil  voiintr  Hocieties  -.md  young 
sciences  should  go  tlirough  a  period  of  trial,  and  encounter  opposition 
irum  the  masses  of  society.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that, 
during  the  past  year,  our  young  society  has  been  attacked  with  a 
virulence  and  an  enei^  which  we  could  not  but  admire.  Early  in 
the  year  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  discUflS 
the  influence  of  the  civilised  on  the  uncivilise<l  inan,  brought  before  us 
by  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  in  a  paper  entitled  "On  the  Influence  of  Chris- 
tian Missionaries  amonjjfst  Savages."  The  abuse  immediately  levelled 
at  the  Society,  by  the  so-called  religious  press  of  this  country',  was 
remarkable  both  for  the  vehemence  of  the  language  employed,  and  for 
the  harmony  which  prevailed  amongst  the  op[>o8itionista»  who  united 
en  moMe  against  us.  If  noise  and  strong  language  could  have  stopped 
the  working  of  this  Society,  there  was  enough  of  it  durin<<  the  time 
we  had  the  temerity  to  discuss  the  influence  of  missionar}-  labours. 

An  iinyioT-tant  (luestion  arises  for  onr  consideration  on  this  subject 
Does  sucti  a  quustiou  as  the  one  named  come  leLritimately  within  the 
sphere  of  this  Society  1  I  must  say  a  few  words  ou  this  point,  because 
I  believe  that  there  are  some  who  consider  that  such  a  question  is  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  science  of  man.  The  question  for  us  to  con- 
sider was,  the  influence  of  civilised  on  undvilised  man ;  and  I  do  not 
presume  that  any  one  ^\  ill  deny  that  such  a  question  comes  legiti- 
mately within  tlie  s|)here  of  this  Society.  If  we  ?i'biiit  this,  we  at 
once  see  that  the  only  other  cliar«,'e  which  could  be  brought  against 
the  title  of  Mr.  Keadc's  paper  was,  that  it  singled  out  a  special  class. 
There  was  certainly  no  special  reason  why  the  class  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries should  have  been  selected,  more  than  that  of 'travellers, 
traders,  or  colonists,  who,  like  missiciiaries,  come  in  contact  with  un- 
civilised races.  I'he  charge  of  a  paper  being  more  special  is,  to  u^ 
rather  an  advanta^xc  than  otherwise.  But  nothing  could  be  more  erro- 
neous than  to  assume  that,  because  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  took  up 
the  special  question  of  the  influence  of  missionaries  amongst  savajres, 
the  Society  could  in  any  way  be  chaiged  intii  hostility  to  this  piuti- 
cular  class  of  men.  This  discussion  illustrates  many  other  questions 
connected  with  the  science  of  man.  There  are  many  subjects  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  strictly  within  the  domain  of  our  scioice ;  yet 
only  by  investigatinp:  these  subjectR  can  we  judge  of  tlieir  value,  as 
atfbixling  material  wberewith  to  build  up  onr  edifice.  The  discussion 
on  Christian  missionaries  was  not  a  pleaaurable  excursion  into  this 
"debateable  land";  the  noise  on  that  «>ccaBiou  was  temfic,  and  the 
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tone  and  language  entirely  foreign  to  edentiflc  modee  of  thought. 
Even  the  strung  nerves  of  some  of  our  own  members,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  hnttlcs  of  our  Sor  ii't y  duritvL'  tho  t  wo  previous  years,  were 
somewhat  shaken,  and  that  evening'  thoy  wore  appalled  at  tlio  (lunger 
which  they  considered  us  to  be  in :  now,  however,  that  it  is  jwist,  we 
may  look  back  tempeiutely  upon  that  disouanon,  and  take  warning  by 
that  experience. 

Let  us,  in  any  fiiture  diBCuasien  on  this  point,  avoid  if  possible  treat- 
ing this  theme  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  any  class.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  do  this  in  no  timorous  spirit  of  avoiding  the 
(>l>I)ositi(»ii  which  we  shall  iicccRsnrily  have  to  encounter,  but  simply  do 
our  duty  tis  a  scientific  IxMiy,  w  itlmut  passion  or  prejudice,  it  has  l>een 
stated,  on  reliable  authority,  that  the  discussions  before  our  Society  have 
had  the  effect  of  advancing  miflsionary  aocieties.  We  trust  they  wlil, 
on  some  fitting  occasion,  reciprocate  our  good  offices.  This  hct  may 
alflf)  another  time  make  the  parties  less  vehement  in  their  opposition  to, 
and  denunciation  of,  mcro  pilcrinis — seekers  f\f\er  tnitfi.  A  small 
socii'lv  like  our  own.  can  luive  Imt  little  ]Knver  airainst  the  numen)US 
and  puwert'nl  inissiDUiiry  orjranis>itions  which  exibt  in  this  eonntrr  ; 
uuless,  at  least,  wc  have  truth  on  our  side,  putting  aside  oui^  indi- 
vidual opinions  ofl  such  questiona,  but  admitting  our  right  to  discuss 
them.  I  would  iSun  wish,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  that  mission- 
ariea  would  calmly  unite  with  us  to  investigate  the  mattor  we  dis- 
cii8.sed  last  year.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Xatal  has  led  the  way,  and  I  cannot 
but  thinli  that  other  missionaries  will  follow  his  example.  It  should 
be  the  wish  of  minsionaries  to  give  us  all  tiie  iuformatiou  and  assist- 
ance in  their  |)ower. 

We  have  been  blamed  for  touching  on  any  religious  matters,  and 
some  of  our  well-wishers  have  suggested  that  it  might  be  prudent  to 
avoid  all  questions  which  in  any  way  bear  on  religion.  I  regret  that 
we  cannot  act  upon  this  well-meant  si  indigestion.  Religion  is  essentially 
an  anthropological  chamcter,  and  ui  that  li^ht  we  shall  always  have 
to  consider  it.  We  euu not  even  describe  the  psyehok»gical  characters 
of  the  different  races,  without  dwelling  on  the  tendency  of  some  to 
l»elieve  in  monotheism,  and  of  others  in  polytheism.  No  antliroj>olo- 
gist,  worthy  of  the  name,  can  fail  to  observe  these  things,  or  to 
record  thera. 

While,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  cognisance  of  what  men  do 
believe,  we  disclaim  every  wish  or  desire  to  prcscrihe  for  them  what 
they  ou^ht  or  on;^d)t  not  to  believe,  it  is  here  wo  draw  the  lino 
of  demaication ;  and  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  will 
bo  compelled  to  avow  that  it  is  a  broad  and  distinct  one. 

We  are  a  young  society,  and  desire  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  existing  rules  of  scientific  societies ;  but  this  conformation  with 
old-establi^ed  societies  must  be  more  that  of  spirit  than  of  action. 
Foimded  as  our  Society  is  on  many  of  the  rules  of  the  Geological 
Society,  i  hope  the  same  spirit  of  independence  and  determination  to 
fight  against  public  opinion  exists  amonffst  us,  an  existed,  and  even 
now  exists,  amongst  some  of  the  great  ciiampions  of  scientific  truth 
and  freedom  of  inquiiy,  such  as  Buckland,  Adam  Sedgwick,  De  la 
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Beche,  Lycll,  Darwin ;  and,  indeed,  all  these  men  have  shown  that 
they  valued  the  oaose  of  truth  more  than  public  applause. 

This  aympathy  with  all  true  scientific  workers  of  the  day,  I  hope 
will  always  exist  anioiii^t  us :  but  the  workinn:  out  of  the  admiuistra- 
tion  of  our  Society  cannot  be  done  jirefi.sfly  on  any  existinrr  niodel. 
Our  success  has  been  uupreccHleated  iu  the  liistory  of  scientific  sot  iLtics 
of  this  metropolis ;  and  this  success  must  be  tisct  ibed  mor^i  to  the  suit- 
ability  of  our  plan  to  the  wants  of  the  time  than  to  any  other  cause. 
We  must  strive  to  imitate  what  is  good  in  all  societies ;  and  we  can 
estimate  at  their  true  value  the  denunciations  of  thos^  whose  lan- 
guage is  of  tliat  nature  which  can  alone  be  dictated  by  rancorous 
jealousy. 

(ireat  as  ha.s  been  the  success  of  our  parent  society  in  Paris,  it 
bears,  as  M.  Broai  writes  me,  no  comparison  to  the  lapid  progress 
our  own  Society  has  made  within  so  abort  a  time.  It  affords  mo 
much  gratification,  also,  to  announce  that  the  part  of  our  plan  which 

has  been  much  condemned  in  Koine  quarters,  vis.,  the  publication  of 

translations  of  foreign  works,  is  to  lie  followed  by  our  fellow  students 
at  Moscow.  We  must  all  rrjoift'  that  such  is  to  bo  the  case.  Let  ns 
never  forget  that  tliere  is  but  one  science  of  anthropology,  althouLrl) 
there  are  many  langiuvges  in  which  that  science  is  enunciated.  The 
Moscow  society  intend  to  publish  their  own  works  iu  Russian,  into 
which  language  English  works  are  to  be  translated.  I  mention  this 
fact  with  peculiar  gratification,  because  it  illustrates  the  appreciation 
of  the  plan  of  our  own  Society. 

It  is  of  importance,  also,  tlmt  we  should  increase  our  scale  of  use- 
t'lilness  by  augmentatiini  of  the  number  of  our  Fellows,  or  we  slinll 
not  long  be  able  to  retiiin  the  leading  position,  as  regards  numbers, 
which  we  now  possess  amongst  the  ditl'erent  antluropological  societies 
of  Europe.  Our  Madrid  associates,  although  they  have  only  just 
commenced  their  sittings,  have  already  three  hundred  members 
rolled.  The  first  number  of  their  Journal  is  shortly  expected  to 
appear ;  and  altogether  there  is  an  amoiuit  of  a<:tivity  and  zeal  in  tiiis 
younir  society,  which  is  both  gratifying  ami  *  in oui  jiging  to  us. 

Our  fellow-studenta  across  the  Channel  ackuowlcdire  and  remind  na 
of  the  fiic^  that  our  opportunities  for  the  study  of  authi'opology  are 
ftr  greater  than  their  own.  The  large  colonial  possessions  A  this 
country  bring  us  into  close  contact  wi&  nearly  every  existing  race  of 
man.  This  has  been  going  on  for  generations,  yet  to  our  national 
shame  be  it  said,  our  anthropological  museums  are  far  inferior  to  those 
of  the  French,  or  tn-^n  of  the  Danes.  Tlie  state  of  the  cnnii:)  in 
large  museums,  like  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Antiiiuariau  Museum,  and 
the  Hunteriau  Museum  at  Glasgow,  is  simply  a  disgrace  to  our 
science. 

When  recently  in  Orkney,  I  was  infbrmed  of  the  destruction  of 
crania  which  had  been  found  associated  with  stone  and  bone  imple- 
ments.* Imrgfi  numbers  were  found  at  one  pkoe.  The  stone  and  bone 

•  Sec  Wilson,  also,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  twenty- 
seven  skulk  in  Orkney.   *'  Frehistoiic  AnnalB  of  SootUnd",  vol.  i,  p.  120. 
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implements  were  taken,  but  the  skulk  were  left  to  be  dettroyed  If 

such  things  are  going  <ni  in  this  country,  we  caiuiot  wonder  at  tlie 
small  :nn«»unt  of  attention  and  euro  <jivcTi  to  the  collection  of  crania 
in  our  coluuies.  It  is  to  enable  uh  t*.  cd|)e  somewhat  with  the  neglect 
of  our  scicuce  that  we  have  orgauihed  a  staff  of  local  secretaries. 
Eventually,  I  bave  no  doubt,  tliis  department  will  work  welL  Tbe 
&ct  that  we  bave  yet  seen  but  litUe  result  from  it,  must  be  attributed 
to  a  great  extent  to  a  want  of  a  sufficient  staff  to  work  out  properly  a 
large  undertaking  of  this  nature. 

Some  look  at  our  stn  <  e.ss  as  unprecedented  up  to  this  time  ;  but 
without  any  desire  to  depreciate  what  we  have  hitherto  effected,  I 
must  express  my  opinion  that  our  work  is  still  only  begiuuing.  What 
we  bare  done,  has,  I  believe,  been  effscted  by  genuine  work,  and  by  a 
unity  of  action  between  the  officers  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
generally.  We  want  now  to  bring  our  local  secretaries  more  imme- 
diately into  sympathy  and  action  with  the  Society. 

These  things  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  all  be  effected  in  time.  All  our 
continentid  Assoeiutcs  look  to  us  to  utilise  the  enormous  anthroj>o- 
lt)giciU  riches  whieli  i»clong  to  this  country,  and  I  trust  we  may  be 
able  to  satisfy  their  high  expectations.  This  must,  however,  be  a 
work  of  time.  We  shidl  merely  be  able  to  make  collections  which 
future  generations  may  utilise.  Tribes  of  men  are  constantly  be- 
oomittg  extinct,  and  we  shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  if  we  omit  doing  all 
in  our  ]>ower  to  pn>c»ire  suflfieient  typicjd  specimens  of  crania  while 
we  have  it  in  our  power.  The  uegleet  1  have  referred  to  in  this 
country  is  not  tsiniply  a  dehcicncy  of  cninia,  but  we  jMJS.se.s.s  also  a 
very  limited  colleetiuu  of  works  of  industry  of  the  diflereut  races  of 
man.  If  we  judge  of  what  was  achieved  in  a  few  years  by  the  late 
lamented  Heniy  Christy,  we  shall  have  sufficient  encouragement,  to 
be  sure  of  being  rewarded  for  our  labour  when  we  once  set  seriously 
to  work. 

Our  Libr.iiy,  too,  posseKsrs  only  a  small  number  of  books  ;  others 
must  be  obtained  witli  ita  little  delay  as  possible.  I  tnist  that,  be- 
fore another  anuivers»try,  both  our  Museum  and  Library  will  be 
greatly  developed.  The  Council  have  committed  both  the  Museum 
and  Libniy  to  Mr.  Blake's  entire  charge,  and  have  freed  him  of 
other  duties  in  order  that  he  shall  be  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to 
the  Library  and  Museum. 

I  nhall  avoid,  on  this  occasion,  alluding  to  tlie  works  which  have 
beeu  published  on  the  various  branches  of  anthropology  during  the 
puiit  year.  It  will  uow  become  the  duty  of  your  Librurian  to  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  books  published  on  our  scieuce,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  record  will  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  FcUowbl 
A  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  articles  are  contmually  appearing 
on  the  di^rent  subjects  connected  with  antliro]>n1ngT  ;  and  to  keep  a 
complete  record  of  these,  together  with  the  titles  of  all  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  different  anthropological  societies,  cannot  fail  to 
assist  materially  iliose  who  are  engiiged  in  the  study  of  our  scieuce. 
ilr.  Blake,  I  believe,  will  endeavour  to  make  this  rcconl  complete 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  Society.    While  we  have  con- 
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fidcd  the  Museum  and  Library  to  Mr.  Blake,  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  services  of  our  late  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Frederick  CoUingwood,  as  Assistant  Secretary.  I  cannot  but  heartily 
congratulate  the  Society  on  having  aeoured  the  sennces  of  a  gentleman 
Ko<  ininently  qualificcl  for  the  office  as  we  know  Mr.  CoUinirwood  to  be. 

I'liriug  the  past  year  the  Council  hare  been  consulted  as  to  the 
ex|>e(iiency  of  forming  local  l)ninchusof  the  Antlirupulogicid  Society  in 
the  chief  towns  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  present  we  have  advised 
the  postponement  of  any  such  attempt  If  we  once  begin  a  syBtem 
of  branch  sodetiefly  we  ehould  endeaTour  to  do  so  on  an  extended 
scale.  We  have  had  applications  on  the  subject  from  India  and 
Australia,  and  the  time  will  come  when  we  mnst  bo  prepared  to  act 
in  this  matter.  We  are  simply  waiting  for  siiffieient  strength  to 
can-y  out  such  a  large  uudertiiking.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  position 
we  have  assumed  we  must  continue  to  march  onward.  Since  our 
foundation,  societies  for  the  study  of  anthropology  hove  been  devdoped 
all  over  the  world  in  a  manner  unexpected  to  many. 

Having  touched  on  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  our  Society  during  the  post  year,  let  me  now  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  position  of  anthropology  both  in  this  country  and  through 
out  Europe.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  thut<«3ur  science  is  becoming 
developed  in  this  country,  not  only  by  members  of  our  own  Society, 
but  also  by  many  who  have  not  ^et  united  with  u&  The  study  of 
mankind  has  acquired  a  life  and  vitality  whidi  the  leaders  of  some  of 
the  older  scientific  societies  seem  to  think  entirely  disproportionate  to 
its  merits.  Men  of  the  last  generation  fail  to  see  that  anthropology 
is  the  science  of  sciences.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  tendency  of 
the  age.  Scientific  men,  like  Professors  Huxley  and  IWleston,  who, 
a  few  years  ago  were  devoting  their  energies  and  talents  to  palceon- 
tology  and  zoology,  are  now  aiding  us  in  our  work.  Professor  Huxley 
has  been  both  lecturing  and  writing  on  our  science. 

An  organisation  has  been  stu  ted  during  the  past  year,  entitled  tiie 
"  Anthro}>ological  Lecturing  Club,"  whose  chief  office,  it  appears,  is  to 
attempt  to  jH^pnlarise  our  science.  The  Anthropological  Lecturing 
CiuV».  like  all  'tin  r  young  institutions,  will  have  to  fight  its  owm  way  in 
the  world,  and  is,  L  believe,  competent  to  do  this  without  any  help  from 
myself.  To  those  who  have  watched  tlic  giadual  change  which  time  has 
wrought  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  our  Society,  the  manner  in 
which  the  dub  was  ushered  into  the  world  is  full  of  encouragement  for 
its  future  bucccbs.  The  attacks  made  on  this  club  reminded  us  of  the 
shouts  of  execration  with  which  we  were  greeted  from  a  portion  of  tlie 
intelligent  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  dur  ynnn  jrf'r  days.  But  if  this 
denunciation  of  leetnref?  on  antiiroptilogy  is  !>a«td  on  truth  or  justice, 
is  it  a  wider  appliuition  than  those  who  attack  it  seem  to  tlimk  !  1  do 
not  BOW  feel  called  upon  to  justify  an  attempt  to  popidarise  either  an- 
thropology or  any  other  natural  science.  I  am  fully  conscious  that, 
on  such  a  point,  there  is  a  considerable  diiference  of  opinion  existing 
amongst  men  of  science.  I  am,  however,  free  to  avow  myself  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  diffusion  of  all  useful  knowledge,  and  even  of  the 
elements  of  our  science  amongst  the  thinking  pubUc.    Men  of  this 
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generation  can  hardly  remain  Hilcnt  and  inactive  when  thcj  seo  the 
evil  cflcH  ts  of  the  i«rnomDce  of  anthropology  both  in  our  statesmen 
and  ntir  ])"]iti(i;ms.  The  preat  question  of  "race"  umkrlies  the 
vvlidle  of  their  cHorts,  hut  they  fail,  or  refuse  to  see  it.  It  i.s  melan- 
choly to  reflect  that  the  destinies  of  nations  are  entrusted  to  men 
who  look  with  mipreme  contempt  on  all  snch  "  yulgar  errara "  ms 
luoe-dtaiinetionB.  Perhapa  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other  states- 
man of  our  time,  has  shown  himself  incapable  of  Bocinir  the  faotM  in 
\)\"\v  true  light,  is  the  present  prime  minister  of  England.  Edticated 
in  the  pseudo-philanthropic  school  of  Willwrforce  and  other  woll- 
intentioned  men,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  merest  elements  of  the  scicticc 
of  companitive  anthropology  ;  or  even  of  the  well-ascertained  ami 
tmdisputed  lace-distinctions  on  which  that  science  is  based. 

Upwards  of  fifteen  yean  ago,  one  of  the  most  eminent  anthropo- 
logists of  the  country',  declared  that  there  would  be  a  N^ro  revolt  in 
Jamaica.  I  quote  Dr  Knnx's  own  words:*  "  From  Santo  Domingo, 
he  (the  Negro)  drnvo  out  the  Celt;  from  .l;im;ii<';i  he  will  exj>el  the 
Saxon  ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Lusitanian  from  Brazil  is  only  an 
aflair  of  time." 

These  words  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  vulgar  prophetic ;  but 
they  were  based  on  sousd  theories,  ignored  by  neariy  all  our  then 
statesmen.    Some  of  our  countrymen,  however,  do  not  spend  their 

lives  amongst  diverse  rac^es  of  man  without  learning  something  prac- 
tical m  to  their  psychological  and  innrd  characteristics.  In  the  recent 
ontlireak  in  Jamaica,  the  Negro  found  iiimstlf  overmatched  ;  nnd  we 
antlu-opologists  have  looked  on,  with  intense  a<iniinition,  at  the  con- 
duct of  Qovemor  Eyre  as  that  of  a  man  of  whom  England  ought  to  be 
(and  some  day  will  be)  justly  proud.  The  merest  noyice  in  the  study 
of  race -characteristics  ought  to  know  that  we  English  can  only  sue* 
oessfuUy  rule  either  Jamaica,  New  Zealand,  the  Gape,  China,  or  India, 
by  such  men  as  fJovcmor  Fvre. 

Stieh  revolutions  will  cur  wherever  the  Negro  is  placed  in  unna- 
tural relations  with  Europojuis.  Statesmen  have  yet  to  be  taught 
the  true  practical  value  of  race-distinctions,  and  the  absolute  impos- 
silulity  of  applying  the  civilisation  and  laws  of  one  race  to  another 
race  of  man  essentially  distinct*  Statesmen  may  ignore  the  existence 
of  roce -antagonism  \  but  it  exists  nevertheless.  They  may  con* 
tinne  to  plead  that  racp-snhnrdi nation  forms  no  part  of  nntnrc's  laws; 
h»it  this  will  not  alter  the  facts.  All  who  have  caiulidly  studied  the 
question  know  that,  if  tliere  is  one  tnith  more  clearly  dehued  than 
another  in  anthropologicjU  science,  it  is  the  existence  of  well-marked 
psychological  and  moral  distinctions  in  the  different  races  of  man. 

The  sublime  contempt  which  a  portion  of  our  politicians  have  for 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  studied  the  Negro  all  their  lives,  would 
he  amusing,  were  it  not  melancholy  and  pregnant  with  conscqticnces 
of  the  most  momentous  nature.  I  allude  to  these  facts  from  this  chair 
because  the  next  genenition  will  then  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  gigantic  work  which  we  have  before  ua.    We  um  easily  under- 

•  **  Baoes  of  Men",  1880,  p.  486. 
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stand  why  those  powerful  ui  <;>uiisatiotia  called  misaionaiy  societies  get 
lip  public  meetings,  condemniDg  radi  men  as  fifr.  Eyre,  in  nnmea- 
sured  terms  of  abiise,  but  we  cannot  undcrst^iud  stateonen  pandering 
to  the  prejudice  and  paasions  of  the  mob.  If  misaionarjr  societies  have 

such  a  power  amon2:st  otir  iijnomnt  masses,  how  can  we  wonder  at 
their  influence  on  uun  like  the  Negro,  who  liave  little  to  guide  them, 
save  pnssion  and  feehng  i 

I  liavo  alluded  to  Earl  Uussell  once,  and  1  regret  tu  have  to  do 
flo  a  second  time.  The  present  case  is  one  on  which  I  am  sure  I 
shall  gain  the  undivided  sympathy  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  a  poor 
ne^rlectcd  Fellow  of  this  Society,  who  has  the  misfortnno  to  he  in  tho 
aen'ice  of  the  present  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  wlK)^e  niuno  is 
Captain  Cameron.  The  Cliristian  monarch  who  now  holds  onr  fellow- 
student  in  chains,  has  rendered  aU  who  liave  the  name  of  Englishmen 
utterly  contemptible  to  his  ocmntrymen.  Delay  to  the  AfHcao  mind 
is  Tictory.  We  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  whether 
we  shall  ever  see  oiur  friend  again.  A  little  prompt  action  on  the  part 
(»f  our  then  foreign  secretary  of  state,  might  have  saved  him  from  all 
liis  sufferings,  and  the  name  of  Englishmen  from  disgrace.  It  ninv  he 
too  late  nf>w  to  save  Captain  Cameron,  but  I  think  I  do  not  go  h<  \ .  nd 
the  bomids  of  the  President  of  this  Society  when  I  puhlicly  proclaim 
and  denoimoe  the  apathy  which  has  existed  in  the  government  of 
.  this  countiT  with  regard  to  him. 

Should  Captain  <?ameron  again  fortunately  return  to  us,  he  will 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  add  a  few  more  facts  to  what  is  ahmdy  known 
with  reirard  to  the  Alriean  race;  but  his  experience,  we  suppose,  will 
receive  just  as  much  attention  as  though  he  had  never  left  his  nativo 
countrT.  A  Fellow  of  our  Society — Dr.  Jules  Blanc — has  gone  to 
attempt  his  reiicue  with  Mr.  Ra88am,and  I  sincerely  trust  their  efforts 
may  be  crowned  with  success. 

Is  it  oiu*  duty  to  rest''  or  be  thankfbl,"  whilst  such  things  are 
going  ont  Is  it  not  rather  incumbent  on  us  to  raise  a  protect  against 
the  manner  in  which  well  ascertained  facts  with  reijfard  to  race  dis- 
tinctions are  argued  hy  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  ?  If  tliis  Society  fails  to  jtuljlish  to  the  world  all  the  facts 
at  present  known  with  regurtl  to  this  question,  she  will  not  be  dis- 
charging her  duty  or  fulfilling  her  pUuse  in  the  development  of  true 
scientific  principles  for  human  guidance.  Let  us  not  ''rest,"  but 
rather  arouse  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  our  deductions,  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility,  if  they  neglect  truths  so  clearly  demon- 
strated as  race-antagonism  and  race -suVjordi nation  can  Iw,  Tn  these 
two  phrases  are  summed  up  gi-eat  and  i>cnnanent  truths.  Neither 
race -antagonism  nor  race -subordination  was  inventifd  by  us ;  thoy  were 
simply  phnses  to  eiqiress  truths,  which  were  as  true  thousands  of 
yeais  ago  as  at  the  present  day.  The  existence  of  both  is  demon- 
strated by  foots.  It  is  an  error  t  >  m  ly^posc  they  are  mere  hypotheses; 
they  arc,  on  the  contrary,  theories  founded  upon  all  authentic  history, 
and  upon  well  ascertained  farts. 

The  time  will  come — wliether  we  shall  live  to  see  it  1  know  not — 
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whcu  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  authropologj'  will  be  required  of 
an  fleekiug  appointments  in  our  colonial  or  foreign  posBessionB,  and 
when  our  statesmen  will  be  required  to  act  on  the  deductions  of  our 
science.  The  time,  too,  will  surely  come,  when  it  will  lie  made  a 
bratich  of  national  education ;  when  the  professor  of  history  in  (nir 
universities  sliall  liecomc  the  professor  of  historical  anthro]K)loiry  ;  and 
when  the  ]»r(»leiitior  of  political  economy  shall  become  the  professor  of 
coiiiparative  anthropology. 

Opinions  maj  differ  as  to  the  time  required  to  efiect  mth  changes ; 
hut  our  science  cannot  fail  ere  long  to  be  recognised  in  some  £»m, 
even  by  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  what  they  suppose  to  he  its 
teaching.  These  are  things,  however,  of  the  future,  and  I  only  men- 
tion them  now  to  iir<re  all  to  renewed  exeHions  on  behalf  of  our  sub- 
lime science,  if  we  but  once  realise  not  only  the  irrandeur,  but  also 
the  practical  advantage  of  anthropology,  we  siiiiii  no  longer  look 
with  wonder  at  its  development,  but  be  r^y  to  put  our  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  There  are  yet  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  men  in  this 
country  who  could  render  our  science  good  service  if  they  only  realised 
its  scope  and  practical  bearing. 

Our  Society  at  pr<»8ent  is  only  the  nnclciis  round  which  we  may  all 
work  accoi-diug  to  our  lii^'lits.  it  is  true  that  we  have  refused  many  who 
have  sought  admission  to  us  ;  but  we  have  only  done  this  when  we 
considered  that  such  applicants  were  not  likely  to  render  service  to 
the  cause  of  science.  The  different  shades  of  scientific  opinion  which 
are  now  represented  in  our  Society,  form  tlie  best  guarantee  for  the 
free  and  full  discussion  of  the  topioa  brought  before  ua.  It  is  gratifying 
for  ns  to  know  tluit  the  resignations  this  year  have  been  relatively 
fewer  than  on  any  previous  year.  A  young  society  is  always  Hahle  to 
lose  a  large  uuuibor  of  its  eiuly  adherents.  Thciu  aie  a  huge  number 
of  restless  miiided  men  who  seek  admission  into  any  young  society, 
hoping  to  find  a  congenial  sphere  for  the  display  of  their  surplus 
energy,  and  wherein  they  can  ventilate  their  individual  crotchets. 
We  have  had  some  such  amongst  us;  but  they  were  not  a  class 
likely  to  aid  our  Society  or  our  science.  Scientific  societies  are  not 
intended  to  bo  theatres  for  the  display  of  the  cccentriritics  of  their 
nicnibers,  or  for  the  ventilation  of  individual  crotchets  or  crudities,  but 
for  the  real  advancement  of  science. 

A  Presbyterian  divine  has  recently  well  observed  :*  "  This  is  pre- 
eminently an  age  of  science,  and  the  culture  of  this  age  is  emphati- 
cally scientific.  Men  may,  therefore,  be  great  classical  scholars,  and 
possessed  of  the  hi-^'liest  ciilturc  of  a  certiiin  sort,  btit  unless  they  pos- 
sess the  traunug,  or  ai'o  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  scif nice,  it  is  the 
culture  of  another  age,  not  of  this.  Now  all  who  possess  such  a 
traming  and  spirit,  behove  in  the  uudeviating  constancy  and  order  of 
nature's  methods  or  laws.  Science  could  not  proceed  a  step  without  such 
a  belieC'*  Our  Society  seeks  only  sudi  feliow-labourers  as  are  really 
imbued  with  this  sjurit ;  for,  unless  they  are  so,  they  cannot  aid  the 

*  "  Divine  Providence  in  its  Relation  to  Fmyer  and  Flagoes."  "Bj  Bev. 
James  Oranbrook.    Edinburgh :  IbOu. 
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cause  of  true  science.  We  desire  men  who  can  be  both  logical  and 
consistent ;  for  it  m  bv  such  alone  that  science  can  be  advanced. 

We  want  iill  who  syiiij*iithii>e  with  our  labours;  and  we  welcome  to 
our  ranks  all  real  seekers  for  truth,  and  all  advocates  of  free  inquiry. 
The  real  enemies  of  troth  are  thoee  vho  would  stifle  inquiry,  and 
desire  to  temporise  with  popular  ignoranoe,  arrogance,  and  supersti- 
tion. Mankind  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  study  of  themselves. 
On  the  coiitnir}',  they  will  <r.un  much  by  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
natural  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  organic  world. 
While,  liowever,  we  invite  otherw  to  join  iia,  we  niubt  remember  that 
the  work  of  this  Society  and  the  development  of  anthropological  sci- 
ence in  this  country  now  dcYolTes  on  ouraelTea.  Let  us  all  be 
stimulated  to  renewed  eiertion  to  forward  the  cause  of  truth  during 
the  coming  year.  Let  each  man  use  the  whole  of  his  individual  in- 
fluence  and  talent  on  behalf  of  the  common  cause,  in  order  that  on 
our  next  anniversary  we  may  bo  able  to  r^oice^  not  only  in  00n< 
tinued  but  in  increased  prosperity. 

The  address  was  received  with  much  applause  j  and,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  warmly  accorded  to  the 
President,  on  the  motion  of  Bfr.  G.  deb  RuvnftBBB,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  Maoolblland. 

The  PnrainENT  returned  thanks  ;  and  at  the  same  time  announced 
that,  on  Thursday  next,  the  committee  for  drawin<^  uj)  instnictions 
for  the  Local  SecreUiries  would  commence  sitting,  and  he  trusted  that 
suggestions  would  be  given  to  them  by  the  Fellows  generally,  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  that  the  instructions  diould 
be  comprehensiTe,  and  be  carefully  drawn.  He  also  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Colliogwood  would  enter  on  his  duties  as  Asdstant-Secrstaiy  from 
that  day. 

The  Scrutineers  then  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  ballot- 
ing papersy  and  found  that  the  officers  ])r<>{)<)Bed  for  the  next  year  had 
been  imanimously  elected,  according  to  the  following  list  :* — 

Prfgidtnt — Dr.  JnmeM  TTunt,  F.S.A.  Vice-Premiffntit — Capt.  R  F. 
Burton  ;  Dr.  Bert  hold  beemann ;  T.  Bendyshe,  Esq. ;  Dr.  1\.  S.  Char- 
nock.  Secretaries — W.  Bollaert,  Esq. ;  H.  J.  C.  Beavan,  Esq.  Foreign 
Secretary/ — A.  Higgius,-  Esq.  Treasurer — Jiev.  Dunbar  /.  ffetUh. 
CmmeU—B,  R  GoUingwood»  Esq.;  J.  W.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq.;  Dr.  Q. 
D.  Oibb  ;  J.  Meyer  I/arrii,  JSsq. ;  Henry  llotze^  Exq, ;  Q,  W.  MarMil^ 
Aq*f  LL.M,;  The  Viscount  Milton;  G.  North,  Esq.;  L.  0.  Pike, 
Esq. ;  G.  F.  Rolph,  F^. ;  C.  K.  des  Ruffidres,  Esq.;  T.  Tate,  Esq.; 
W.  Travers,  Ksq. ;  W.  S.  W.  Va\ix,  Escj. 

The  thauktj  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Scrutineers,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Bi^GKL,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pimkebxu:^,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

*  New  memben  in  italics. 
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Jaituabt  1866. 
jAxnB  Httnt,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  P.8.A.,  F.S.8.L.,  PsMronrr,  nr  th»  Chum. 

The  miimtes  of  the  previous  meeting  jsrerc  read  and  confirmed. 

The  uuDies  of  the  fblbwing  gontl^]ieii»  wbo  bad  been  elected,  were 
read: — 

J^dhmw — ^F.  K  Davis,  Esq.,  53,  Leicester  Sc^uara,  Bayswater;  Com- 
mander Bedford  Pirn,  RN.,  Belsize  Square,  Hampetead. 

Corr€»ponding  Member — Dr.  Pott,  Halle. 

Local  Secretaries — W.  T.  Pritcliani,  Esq.,  F.A,S.L.,  Mexico;  Dr.  iL 
F.  Hance,  Whampoa;  A.  H.  \Vji.snn,  Esq.,  Pari 

The  presents  to  the  library  and  museum  were  also  announced,  as 
under: — Bateman'B  Ontalogue  of  Antiquities;  Catalogue  of  Victoria 
Exhibition  (K.  K  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.).  Verba  Nominalia  (Dr.  R.  & 
Chamock). 

The  President  said  that,  before  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the 
evening,  he  wished  to  make  the  important  communication  that  Mr. 
William  Thomas  Pritchanl,  F.A.S.L.,  F.IKJ.S.,  kte  Her  Majestyn 
consul  lit  the  Fiji  islands,  hatl  been  appointed  special  commissioner 
from  the  Anthropologiuil  Society  of  London,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  recent  negro  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  well 
known  character  and  abiHty  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  was  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  be  would  furnish  the  Society  with  a  true  and  faithfid  record 
of  the  antbropolon;ical  causes  of  that  insurrection.  He  felt  assured, 
therefore,  that  the  meetincr  would  he  ^dad  to  Lear  that  that  gentle- 
man had  undertaken  so  inijM)i-tant  a  mission. 

The  following  paper  wua  then  ruiid. 

8wiie  Remarks  on  the  Origin,,  AfrmnerSf  Cmtonut,  and  Supcr/ftitiovit  of  the 
Gullinm  People  of  iiierra  Leone.    By  J.  M.  I  f  \  v.  n  is,  E8(|.,  F.  A.S.L(.' 

(This  paper  will  appear  at  Icngtli  in  the  Memoirs.) 

The  triho  or  people  tu>w  ktinwu  under  the  name  of  *' (iallinas,"  in 
conse(iuencc  of  their  heni^'  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  so 
Cftlled  by  the  Spauiah  and  Portuguese  slave-tmlers,  u{)pcars  to  l>e  an 
otikh<x>t  of  the  great  Mandingo  tribes ;  and  probably  migrated  from 
the  interior,  beyond  the  Koronkho  oountry,  to  the  seaboard,  about 
two  hundred  yearn  aga 

The  Gallinsa  people  still  at  times  use  the  bow  and  am^v,  and 
appear  to  have  retamed  many  of  tlie  customs  and  habits  of  their  an- 
ce^rs,  who  were  probably  pure  Mandingoes. 

The^e  people  have  apparently  for  many  years  fieted  as  brokers 
to  the  slave-dealers,  and  for  a  long  period  tlejwnded  entirtly  u[X)n  the 
dave-tnde  ibr  means  of  obtaining  food,  clothing,  etc ;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely within  the  last  few  yean  that  they  have  turned  their  attention 
to  work.  The  soil  of  the  Gallinas  country  is  sandy,  barren,  and 
unfit  for  cultivation;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
country  produces  any  article  of  export,  for  it  is  the  Vnm  country  on 
the  one  side,  and  Cloorah  on  the  other,  whore  flie  produce  is  c<»ll«'rted. 
The  clotlis  are  made  principally  in  Kissy,  and  hnd  their  way  down  to 
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the  coast  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  aaH  and  other  oommodities. 
There  are  very  many  of  -the  Gallinaa  people  who  carve  wood,  palm- 
nuts,  etc,  and  who  make  wooden  spooiui  and  piates,  as  well  as  iron- 
work of  flitrerent  kin«!s. 

As  a  rule,  thf  (Jiillinas  j>cople  are  inveterate  pnmblers;  they  play 
various  p^amcri,  the  principal  one  beinji:  called  by  them  ?mrr/,  but  it  is 
commou  to  ueaiiy  ail  part**  of  iVfrica,  uuder  different  uiuucii.  It  is 
played  with  a  board  having  twelve  holea,  and  forty -eight  seeds.  One 
of  these  boards  was  exhibited,  and  showed  the  style  of  oarving  exe- 
onted  bj  the  Oallinas  people.  Thej  have  many  other  games  besides 
warri;  and  they  frequently  play  imtil  they  have  lost  everything  they 
possess,  even  placinff  their  wives  and  children  in  plcdire,  and,  us  a  lasb 
resource,  stake  their  own  liberty  on  the  ehunee.s  of  the  pane. 

The  Grallinas  all,  more  or  less,  profess  Mohammedanisiu ;  and  the 
chiefs  usually  send  their  sons  into  the  interior  for  several  years  to 
leam  the  Mandingo  tongue,  to  enable  them  to  read  the  manuscript 
Koran  used  in  the  country.  They  arc  excessivelj  superstitious,  and 
have  almost  unlimited  beUef  and  confidence  in  anythiqg  made  by  any 
bookm^T^  t!i;it  is,  people  who  have  a  written  language,  as  Moham- 
medans, or  ihin>|)cans.  AtJiericans,  etc 

The  auihui  c<)nelu(ic«l  witli  an  intorostiug  account  of  the porra^  a 
religious  and  politiud  iustitutiou. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Hanis, 

Dr.  SjmiANN  remarked  on  the  curious  custom  which  appeared  to 

exist  among  the  Gallinas,  of  the  women  having  no  intercourse  with 
their  husbands  until  the  children  to  whom  they  had  given  birth  were 
three  years  old  ;  and  he  obsei-ved  that  a  similar  custom  prevaila  also 
among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Mr.  PfUTOHABD  confirmed  the  statement  of  Dr.  Seemann,  by  observ* 
ing  that  the  pnctice  of  the  women  not  having  intercourse  with  their 
husbands  whne  suckling  their  ehildren,  prevails  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  The  practice  is  connected  with  polygamy,  for  at 
those  times  the  men  paid  nttention  to  their  other  ladies. 

Dr.  Bkigkl  inquired  what  was  the  manner  in  which  Uie  men  and 
women  of  the  (iallinas  people  dressed  their  hair? 

Tiio  iicv.  DuNBAB  Heatu  asked  whether  reverence  of  animals  was 
observed  in  other  parts  of  Afiica,  especially  whether  reverence  was 
paid  to  animals  tluiit  had  partioulsr  mariut  He  said  he  asked  the 
question  because^  in  ancient  KgTpt,  it  was  the  custom  to  worship 
animals  that  were  marked  in  a  particular  manner.  With  respect  to 
the  frames  mentioned  in  the  pa])er,  there  wan  n  Miiinljiritv  between 
them  and  some  of  the  piincs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  the  Gallinas  went  to  war  and  returned  with  slaves,  was  also 
like  the  practice  of  that  ancient  people.  Observation  of  Uie  habits 
and  eusfcoms  of  these  Afnean  tribes  was  important,  as  it  might  serve  to 
throw  hght  (m  their  connection  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

Miyor  Owm,  referring  to  that  part  of  the  paper  which  alluded  to 
certain  ceremonies  practised  on  the  young  women,  inquired  whether 
the  clitoris  itself  was  excised  and  removed  ? 
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Mr.  PAITOHABD  aaid  he  ma  aoqiiamted  with  |»hM»t  in  the  Pteifio 
where  the  same  oeme  wae  applied  to  the  operation  on  females  as  to 

circumcision  in  men  ;  bnt  the  cuBtom  was  not  pcncml  in  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  in  tlic  cases  where  it  wtw  pnwtised  it  waa  not  kno^ni 
generally  among  the  tribe.  He  coiiid  not  learn  any  other  motive  fur 
the  operation  than  the  prevention  of  the  woman  from  having  illicit 
interoourae  with  the  mao,  as  it  waa  euppoeed  they  oould  not  have  ooa< 
nection  with  a  man  after  the  operation  was  pOTormed.  A  piece  of 
sharpened  bamboo  was  inserted^  and  the  parts  wen  w  .unded  at 
random,  and  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  took  plaoe.  The  girl  ope- 
mted  on  was  made  to  V)elieve  tliat  it  rendered  her  incapable  of  having 
children.  In  some  islands  on  the  Pacific,  the  hair  wa8  eradici\ted 
from  the  labia ;  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  nativcB  any  precise  in- 
formation as  to  these  customs. 

Mr.  0.  Cartki  Blau  observed,  with  referonce  to  this  peenliar 
custoin,  tiiat  the  practice  of  amputating  the  clitoris  eilsted  among  the 
ladies  of  ancient  Rome,  aa  any  reader  of  Martial s  "Epigrams"  well 
knew.  With  respect  to  the  three  skulls  which  Mr.  Harris  had  placed 
oti  the  fublo,  and  presented  to  the  Society,  he  (»^s' r\cd  that  one  of 
tiiem,  belon^nng  to  the  Vey  tribe,  was  superior  to  the  usual  develop- 
ment of  the  bkuUti  of  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  second  was  the 
sknU  of  a  Goors,  believed  to  be  a  tribe  of  the  Gallinas.  It  wajs  an 
mteresting  skull,  being  higher  in  the  palate  than  most  negro  aknlls, 
and  the  fonunen  was  rather  more  forward.  The  third  skull  was, 
however,  the  most  interesting.  It  was  that  of  a  Kniman,  one  of  a 
tribe  of  African  negroes  who  are  readily  nrcliniatised,  and  they  are 
commonly  carried  in  European  bliips  to  act  as  c(K)ks.  The  specimuu 
on  the  table  was,  however,  a  very  debased  skull,  aa  regarded  itfl  animal 
character ;  it  was,  in  fact,  abuoet  of  as  low  a  gxude  as  the  skull  of  man 
could  attain.  It  was  the  second  lowest  <J  the  collection  in  the 
Sodet/s  Museum.  The  other  one  was  that  of  an  Australian,  and  in 
whatever  light  it  might  be  considered^wbether  as  approaching  the 
missing  link  between  man  and  the  lower  order  of  animals,  or  other- 
wise— it  wns  very  remarkable.  The  skull  on  the  table  was  particularly 
interesting,  because  the  coronal  suture  had  a  tendency  to  become 
Connate,  and  along  the  iuter-paiicLui  suture  there  was  a  distinct  pro- 
jecting ridge.  In  the  collection  of  the  Society,  and  in  that  of  the 
Cbllege  of  Sui^geons,  there  were  skuUei  in  which  aimilar  ridges  were 
distinctly  developed,  but  it  was  a  curiOus  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
negro  skull  he  bad  observed  which  presented  the  same  ehaiacter  to 

such  an  extent  tis  in  tliis  skull. 

Dr.  BiiiGEL  said  he  did  not  j)erceive  that  the  coronal  suture  had 
any  tendency  to  come  int<^  connection  near  the  parietal  bones.  He 
did  not  oonoeive  that  the  ridge  alluded  to  was  prominent  enough,  as 
to  be  of  great  imporlanoe,  for  similar  elevations  were  to  be  seen  in 
European  skulls.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  believe  there  was  such 
a  close  connection  between  the  form  of  the  skull  and  the  capacity  of 
the  individual,  as  some  persons  supposed;  but  that  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  would  dwell  at  another  time. 

Mr.  Harbis,  in  reply  to  the  questions  and  remarks  of  the  previous 
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speakers,  Hai  l  thut  the  (lalhiias  use  coiubii  for  their  hair;  they  U80 
combs  with  Imu  teeth,  which  are  about  the  length  of  a  man's  huger. 

With  r^gaid  to  tbeir  vmrenoe  for  Awimoift,  he  wid  tbat  one  tribe 
did  not  eat  goata,  and  that  otheia  reverenoe  aUigaton.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact,  that  an  old  man  had  an  alligator  that  was  quite  tamOi 

and  fed  out  of  his  hand.  With  regard  to  the  Poorah,  it  was  an  in- 
Btitution  somewhat  Mimiljir  to  frooniasonrj'',  and  those  who  were 
initiated  into  it,  miderstuotl  un*  mot  her  by  signs  not  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  tribe.  It  was  originated,  ho  believed,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  laws,  all  of  whioh  were  settled  in  the  busk  As  to  the  skidls, 
one  was  that  of  a  Vey ;  liie  &ther  was  a  native  of  Kiasj,  situated 
about  200  miles  in  the  interior,  and  his  mother  was  the  deBcendant 
of  a  white  man.  He  (Mr.  Harris)  knew  him  welL  He  was  a  man  of 
jrroiit  l)ravery.  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and  fon<,f}it  with  so 
much  valour  tliat  he  received  four  cuts  before  he  was  killed.  The 
CJoorah  skull  was  tliat  of  the  king  of  the  IJoomh  people,  whose  country 
is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  coast ;  they  are  civilised,  and  carry  on 

many  mannfiiotuiea.  The  other  skull,  whatever  might  be  its  cbarac* 
teristio  developments,  was  that  of  an  Intelligent  man  who  had  a  veiy 
good  temper.   The  Eros  are  oonsidered  to  be  the  most  intelligent  of 

the  negro  tribes. 
The  foUowiug  paper  was  then  read : — 

Jiemarh  on  Genwlogy  in  connexion  mth  A  nthropoloffi/.    By  Geuhqb 

W.  MAiujUAUi,  LLM.,  F.A.S.1I 

(This  paper  will  appear  at  lent,^h  in  the  Memoir s.) 

T>iis  paper  was  professedly  8iin:ge«tive  of  the  value  of  tlie  study  of 
geiK  ;ilogy  to  anthropological  science.    In  discussing  the  means  which 
a  knowledge  of  genealogy  affords  us  of  becoming  better  actiuainted 
with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  the  origin  of  different  nations, 
Mr.  MarahaH  observes,  that  the  study  of  genealogy  is  a  passion  in- 
herent in  the  whole  human  raoe,  whether  living  in  a  barbarous  or 
civilised  state,  and  accounts  for  this  taste  by  mentioning  those  na- 
tural causes  which  in  the  first  stages  of  civilisation  place  one  man 
above  his  fellows.    The  value  of  genealogy >      tending  to  elncirlato 
the  physical  formation  of  man,  as  well  as  his  mental  capacity,  is  in- 
stanced in  reference  to  consangiuneous  marriages,  family  resom- 
Uanoes,  hereditaiy  diseases,  and  such  like.  The  same  ehaiacteristics 
are  observable  in  animals  as  in  man.  The  efaief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  anthropologist  who  would  use  genealogy  as  a  means  of  study- 
ing man  aociuntely,  is  that  of  certainly  ascertaining  pedigrees  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  tliis  dofcrt  is  jiow  being  remedied,  at  least  for  future 
generations,  by  a  more  extended  system  of  nationsil  registration. 

The  paper  concludes  by  dehniug  genealogy,  as  connected  vvitli 
anthropology,  as  "the  science  of  investigating  the  causes  which 
lead  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  development  of  man,  or  contri- 
bute to  his  decline,  so  fiir  as  he  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  hia 
progenitors."  Hitherto  g^mealo^^  has  not  been  scientiticaUy  studied ; 
ere  long  we  hope  to  see  it  receive  tbat  share  of  attentkm  firasn  soi- 
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entifie  men  which,  if  Mr,  ManjhalVa  su^^^a^stioiui  be  of  «Dy  ai 
all,  it  appears  to  merit. 

The  PuKHiDEXT,  in  proposing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr, 

Marshall,  said  they  were  particularly  iudelited  to  him  for  introducing 
that  subject  to  their  notice.  Tliey  hud  that  niirht  heard  two  excel- 
lent papers,  by  Fellows  of  tlic  Society,  who  had  coiitrihnted  for  the 
hiTit  time,  and  lie  trubtetl  they  would  be  the  forerumjers  of  many 
othen  fkmn  them.  The  ooune  of  inveetigation  suggested  in  tike 
leoond  paper  had  not  hitherto  leoeiTed  the  attention  to  wliieh  it  was 
entitled)  and  they  should  be  bound  in  fnture  to  give  it  their  best 
consideration.  With  reganl  to  the  nnriil)er  of  ancestors  which  it  was 
asserted  a  man  might  have,  he  considered  the  calculations  ahont  the 
per  centape  of  Mood  a  mistaken  notion.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
mixture  of  blood  in  arithmetical  projKirtioutt,  but  it  was  a  physiolo- 
gical question  entirely,  as  to  the  inorease  or  propagation  of  race.  The 
efiect  of  intennairiage  of  relationB  was  slao  a  question  of  physio* 
logy.  He  regaided  the  ooUection  of  national  portraits  as  most  into* 
resting  in  an  anthropological  point  of  view,  as  it  would  afford  the 
opportunity  of  comparincr  tlie  feat  ures  of  those  who  had  distiuiruished 
themselves  in  times  paBt  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Historical 
anthropolosr}^  was  an  intercstinf?  branch  of  the  science  of  man,  and  lie 
hoped  tiio  su<rL;estive  paper  read  by  Mr.  Mai^bhall  would  stimulate 
further  inquiry,  and  be  the  means  of  ooUeoting  &ct8  that  would 
throw  more  light  on  the  suljeot 

Dr.  Beigel  observed  that  genealogy,  in  the  sense  defined  by  the 
author  of  the  paper,  was  in  reality  anthropology.  What  had  hitherto 
been  considered  trencalo^'v  was  nothinL'  m<n'Q  than  the  determination 
of  what  man  was  the  ancestor  of  another;  what  relation,  in  short, 
Tom  W5ia  to  liarrj'.  But  when  they  proceeded  to  consider  what  the 
physical  condition  of  Tom  was,  that  subjeot  of  inquiry  became  an- 
thropology. In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  soienoe  of  anthropology  might 
be  eonmdered  to  embrace  all  sciences,  and  acoording  to  the  definition 
of  genealogy  given  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  it  would  certainly  be 
eomprised  in  the  science  of  man.  Tt  wan  said  to  have  been  proved 
that  there  is  not  an  innate  8Ui>eriority  in  one  man  over  another,  and 
the  interest  of  jxenealoin*  arises  from  the  knowledge  gained  by  it  of 
the  influences  that  make  one  man  buperior  to  another.  If  the  author 
inquired  of  the  gentleman  near  him  (the  Key.  Dunbar  Heath)  who 
was  his  ancestor,  that  gentleman  would  tell  him  that  his  anoestor 
was  a  monkey ;  it  became  an  interesting  point  to  be  ascertained,  there- 
fore, what  changes  had  occurred  and  what  influences  had  been  exer- 
cised to  make  a  monkey  so  chxiuent  a  speaker  as  Mr.  Heath.  He 
thougiit  that  there  was  somethinLT  innate  in  ail  races,  but  that  there 
must  be  special  circumstances  to  mise  one  man  into  a  higher  state  of 
knowledge  than  another. 

Bev.  1.  Dunbar  Heath  said,  that  having  been  referred  to  as  the 
descendant  of  the  most  ancient  classes,  the  quadnimana,  he  felt  bound 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  question.  He  could  not  quite  aprec 
with  Dr.  Beimel  in  his  definition  of  genealogy.  In  considering  tht- 
questiou,  they  should  view  the  iufluenoe  of  Lineal  descent,  m  well  as 
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other  influences  dlBtinot  firom  it.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  President 
in  the  opinion  that  by  regardin<^'  tlic  subject  i)liysiological4y,  they 
were  prevented  paTirtfjany  attention  to  it  arithmetically,  as  denoting 
the  degrees  of  relation.shij)  ;  he  tliought  that  the  two  methods  of 
looking  at  it  might  be  properly  combined.  There  are  extenial  influ- 
ences which  commence  iritli  the  quiokemDg  of  the  embryo  in  the 
mothei's  iromb,  and  there  ii  something  etee  whioh  infloenoM  the 
character.  The  external  life  of  the  mother,  independent  of  the  ft^ther, 
had  no  doubt  great  influence,  but  was  there  not  something  more  than 
that  ?  Was  there  not  sonietliin^,'  in  the  nice  1  In  the  formation  of 
charjicter,  the  race  and  the  extoniMl  circumstances  should  he  l>oth 
considered,  (icnealofry  \Nuuld  ailoid  help  in  making  the  investiga- 
tion, and  in  Liiut  iiiauuor  geuoalogists  woiild  work  for  them  as  anthro- 
pologists. 

Mr.  MACB3tKzn  said  he  differed  ftomDr.  Beieel  in  oonsidering  gene- 
alogy the  same  as  anthropology,  for  he  thought  there  waa  the  same 

difference  between  them  as  there  is  between  topography  and  geo- 
graphy. It  was  carryincr  out  in  indiridual  characters  the  mvestiir?ition8 
wliicli  ethnologists  a]>pliod  to  mcos,  and  anthropologists  pursued  in 
-espect  to  man  as  un  organised  l>eing.  It  was  known,  for  example, 
that  oertain  parasites  were  generate^  in  certain  families,  and  it  was 
important  to  trace  such  peculiarities  to  their  source.  It  was  a  feuBt 
that  that  peculiarity  eziBts,  and  among  some  fimiilies  hi^  in  the  scale 
of  social  life,  and  to  a  degree  to  make  it  vexy  impleasant.  Genealogy 
might  assist  anthro])ology  in  the  inquiry  to  whvf  vnnrce  that  pecu- 
liarity is  to  he  tniced,  and  by  that  means  they  might  remove  from 
some  aristocratical  families  the  disgrace  of  haying  originated  such 
diseases. 

Mr.  C.  GAsnm  Blakh  obsenred  that  the  paper  referred  to  sereral 
topics  of  great  interest.   Among  others,  it  refened  to  the  results  of 

eonsangui noons  marriages,  which  subject  had  been  often  considered 
hy  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  and  some  papers  bearing  in- 
directly on  the  suhject  had  been  read  and  well  diseus.^cd  in  the  An- 
tluopological  Society  of  London.  He  regi-cttod  that  so  few  facts  had 
lieeu  brought  forward  by  the  author  of  this  paper  as  to  the  results  of 
consanguineous  marriages,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  baye  some  such 
facts  adduced  on  a  fiitnre  occasion.  In  the  ohwrratiotis  that  had  been 
made  on  the  paper,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Mackenzie  repeat  an 
anecdote  that  had  no  foundation,  relating  to  the  Peroy  fiunily,  who  were 
said  to  be  infected  with  the  parasite  Pe//u'tff>f.f  hmnh} He  believed  that 
absurd  legend  rested  on  an  equally  ulisurd  wlander  in  the  play  of  the 
Mernf  lf7w<?  of  Winffmr  ;  and  that  the  wdiole  atlair  wan  utterly  ridicu- 
lous, imd  unworthy  to  1x3  noticed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Antliropological 
Society.  They  were  in  want  of  ihcta  also  on  the  subject  of  human 
•hyhridity,  which  it  was  veiy  desirable  dionld  be  obtained.  In  Paris 
a  great  number  of  feeta  bearing  on  those  subjects  had  been  collected, 
also  at  Moscow  and  in  southern  Russia  ;  and  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  instituted,  he  hoped,  would  he  enrried  out  in  «letail,  and  that 
the  results  would  be  oommuuicattKi  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Loudon. 
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Mr.  (loi.nsMiD  mid  they  couM  scnrcoly  expect  many  f;ifts  io  }\e 
Btated  i?i  u  paper  that  was  merely  sujxjjrcstive  ;  and  he  thought  ihjit  the 
object iuji.s  urged  hy  Dr.  Beigel — tlmt  iumiediately  they  weut  Ini'yuud 
tlie  titrict  hmit«  of  the  subject  of  genealogy,  they  entered  into  a  larger 
and  inooiisistoiit  field  of  inquir)- — ^would  apply  to  abnoet  ererytbiug. 
No  adonce  was  bo  muoli  mixed  up  with  the  general  Datuie  of  man 
as  anthropology,  therefore  it  must  be  almost  necessarily  connected 
diracUy  or  indirectly  with  physiology  and  other  natund  sciences. 
The  sti  dy  of  genealogy,  he  considf-n  d  valuable  to  the  anthropologist, 
aa  it  tended  to  show  what  influences  that  aliect  man's  nature  may 
be  said  to  depend  on  external  circumstances,  and  what  are  immto 
properties.  One  fact  deserving  of  notice,  as  shewing  this,  he  would 
mention^  the  thidmees  of  the  lip  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Hapsbui^.  They  had  all  of  them  heen  subject  to  the  same  social  influ- 
ences, and  that  peculiarity  was  observol  >le  in  almost  every  bfanoh  of 
the  family.  Another  instance  was  that  of  a  gentleman  helenging  to  a 
great  aristocratic  fiiniily,  who  had  one  white  l<x'k  of  liair,  thougli  Inshair 
was  genemll}'  d  ak,  which  peculiarity  had  been  tmnsmitted  to  him 
fruxa  a  distant  aiiuestor.  He  mentioned  these  ouuja  to  show  that  the 
author  of  the  paper  had  opened  a  fidd  of  inquiry  to  anthropologista, 
from,  which  many  eztnundmaiy  fiurta  bearing  on  the  study  of  man 
might  be  elicited. 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD  Stated  that  among  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  he  had 
met  with  mdividuals  who  had  a  white  lock  amongst  the  surrounding 
dark  hair,  which  was  said  to  be  hereditary.  Witli  respect  to  tho 
qu^tion  of  consanguinity,  he  stilted  that  there  are  many  of  the  small 
or  atoll  isknds  in  the  Pacific  where  the  natives  trace  \mk  their  oi^jin 
through  three  or  four  hundred  years  to  the  few  persons  who,  drifting 
from  Uieir  homes,  originally  landed  there.  The  descendants  of  these 
persons  intennamed,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  related  to  one 
another ;  yet,  speaking  generally,  there  were  no  signs  of  madnpwi  or 
of  any  other  serious  mental  atlect  ion  among  them. 

Mr.  Mackhnzii:  (Ienie<l  that  he  had  made  any  sjxxrial  allusion 
to  the  reix:y  family  wiien  bpeaking  of  paraiiites.  He  believed  that 
such  diseases  prevailed  in  a  great  many  other  ilunilies,  but  not  in  that 
cue  alone. 

Mr.  Marshau^  in  replying  to  the  observations  on  his  peper,  said  he 
meant  it  to  bo  suggestive  merely,  and  therefore  ho  had  not  thought 
it  nocrssai'}'  to  mention  more  facts.  He  thought  Dr.  Beigel  had  rather 
misunderetood  his  meaning  in  his  definition  of  genealogy,  which,  in 
an  extended  view,  includes  every  kind  of  historical  study.  With  re- 
gard to  the  &ots  adduced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  physical  peculiarities 
running  in  fiunilies,  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  such  instances  as 
mentioned  exist,  but  insanity  and  scrofula,  which  are  also  transmitted 
in  ^guoailies,  were  much  more  unportant  subjects  for  consideration. 
Many  such  examples  niiglit  be  adduced,  and  a  very  remarkable  '»ne 
in  a  family  even  higher  tlian  that  of  Percy.  Ilereditxiry  personal 
resemblanceH  were  well  known  to  exist ;  and  in  addition  to  the  instance 
of  the  liourbon  dun,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  BoUaert,  he  might  mention 
the  strong  resemblance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  lace  of  George 
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III,  as  stamped  on  the  coins  of  his  reign.    The  £Bumily  bietorics  and 

portraits  of  m:iny  Kn<rliHh  families  afford  numerous  examples  of  the 
s,i7!if*  kind.  He  remarked,  in  conchision,  that  the  ^^reat  families  in 
thift  comitry  claim  to  be  descendants  from  many  sources,  l)Ut  that 
tliero  aro  ouij'  one  or  two  who  claim  to  be  deBceaded  from  the 
Danes. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided  to  hold  an 
extm  meeting,  at  which  Captain  Bedfoid  Pirn  would  read  a  paper  on 
the  oaiues  of  the  Negro  inBurreciion  in  Janudca*   In  ooneequence  of 

its  having  beoomo  known  tliat  Captain  Pirn  was  about  to  deliver  an 
address  on  that  subject,  there  had  been  a  great  demand  for  admissions, 
atxl  it  would  be  requisite,  therefore,  to  hold  the  meeting  in  a  laiger 

room. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SPECIAL  OIU)INARY  MEETING  AT  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

February  1«t,  1866. 
Jamw  Huht,  Esq.,  Ph.D.j  P.8.A.,  r.B.S.L.«  Pbibidbiit,  nr  tbm  Cbais* 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  list  of  members  elected  since  the  last  ordinaiy  meeting 
was  read :— E.  Charlesworth,  E8q.,F.G.a,  Whittington  Club,  E.C. ;  L  E. 

R  Cox,  Esq.,  Middle  Temple,  E.C. ;  James  CoAViins,  Esq.,  16,  Salis- 
bury Street,  Edinburgh;  David  Lloyd,  Esq.,  26,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. ; 
Nidda  Uentlie,  Esq.,  LL.O.,  8,  Bedford  Place,  W  0. ;  Monsienr  E.  G. 
M?ry,  Gal)<)<)n,  West  Africa  ;  H.  Mills,  Eisq.,  Arlington  Place,  Brough- 
ton  Luue,  Manche4>ter  ;  John  Robbins,  Esq.,  372,  Oxford  Street;  T. 
Valentine  Robins,  Esq.,  Sidney  Cottage,  Ualebank,  Ditton,  Liverpool ; 
John  Taylor,  Esq  ,  316,  St  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Tlio  following  Local  Secretaries  were  elected : — R.  B.  N.  Walker, 
Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  Gflhoon,  West  Africa;  Irwin  £.  E  Coz»  Esq.,  KA., 
Hertfordshire. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Commander  Bedford  C  Pim,  R.N.,  F.A.S.L., 
entitled    The  Negro  at  Home  and  Abroad.'' 

In  the  discussion  on  the  above  paper  the  following  gentlemen  took 
piirt: — Messrs.  Aria,  Semper,  Winwood  Beade^  Hibbert,  iiiggins, 
Harris,  and  Seemann. 

[A  ftiU  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  be  Ibund  in  a 
special  numbor  of  the  JPofntfor  Jfo^Ksrine  of  AnAropology.  —  Ed» 
J.A.S.L.] 
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Jakm  Hvmt^        Pb.D«  F.8 JL,  f  .&.S.Xj.,  Famamnt  xv  noi  Chaxb. 

1^  minatet  of  the  prerkmB  meeting  were  read  end  eonfirmed. 
The         of  the  following  gentlemen  who  had  been  elected  Fellows 

ftiid  Local  Secretaries  of  the  Society  were  then  announced.  Francis 
('ampin,  C.E.,  6,  Sjilisbury  Street,  Strand;  Thomas  Edmondston, 
Esq.,  6,  AlKniy  Sfroet,  E<II'i)Mny}i  ;  Benjamin  lliiidc,  Esq.,  >T  f>., 
Turbert,  co.  Kerry  ;  Ix>uis  >leury  Mignot,  Esq.,  oU,  Upper  Hurley 
Street,  Cavendish  Square;  W.  S.  Pendon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  13,  VVellin;crton 
Street,  Belfast;  James  Pinnock,  Estj.,  'I'iie  Hawthomes,  New  Rood, 
Hammemnitbj  Capt  James  Smyth,  69th  rogiment^  Horth  Camp, 
Aldenhot;  A.  Walker,  Esq.,  Preaton,  Kirkbcson,  Dumfries,  LoeiU 
Se(^etaries: — Theodor  A.  llosenbuach^  Eaq.,  Sieira  Leone;  George 
Mott,  Esq.,  Moniingwide,  Virfitria, 

Mr.  I'l.AKE  aimounced  tliut  tlic  following  presents  had  been  received, 
and  thanks  were  v<ited  to  the  donors.  Phi»t(><ri'!q)hs  of  Australian 
Alwrij^ines  (John  Fniser,  Esq.)  ;  Les  Statues  du  Priape  (W.  Eassic, 
Es(p) ;  On  the  Feebleminded  and  Idiotic  (Dr.  P.  M.  Dnncan) ;  On  the 
Mammary  €Uands  of  Echidna  Hystiiz  (Prof.  Owen). 

Mr.  Bkavan  said,  A  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  fix>m 
Mr.  O.  Jasper  Nicholls,  our  Local  Secretary  at  Oude.  In  this  cora- 
municatifin  Mr.  Nicholls  desires  to  inform  the  Society  that  he  pur- 
|V)ses  iuvestij^'iitin*;  the  country  Btretcliin;.r  from  tlie  Santhal  Perguu- 
naa  in  the  central  provinces  to  the  ancient  Itoinidai'ies  of  the  Telenga 
country.  This  expedition  will  doubtless  be  of  great  use  to  anthro- 
pology ;  but  Mr.  Nicholls  requests  direction  and  information  concern- 
ing those  points  especially  to  be  noted  by  him.  The  forthcoming 
instnictions  to  Local  Secretaries  w^ill,  liowever,  contain  all  the  sug- 
gestions likely  to  be  needed,  and  from  Mr.  Nicholl  s  cliaracter  for  per- 
sevemnce  and  energy,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  do  justice  to 
the  Society's  inquiries. 

The  PuEsjiUEXT  olwerved,  that  the  preparation  of  inbtnictiuub  for 
the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  Society  was  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
]x>rtanco,  which  was  now  under  consideration,  and  when  they  were 
com[»letod  a  copy  of  the  instructions  would  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Nicholls,  and  would  no  doubt  give  him  the  information  he  required. 

Mr.  BoLLABRT  read -the  following  paper  communicated  by  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke ^ 

J^otea  on  tlie.  I'eoph  iu/mhidur/  Mornmaii  WaldicJiia,  By  HydB 
CLABlk£,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Loc.  Sec.  A.S.L.,  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Anatolia,  Member  of  the  German  ^Vsiatic  Society,  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  etc 

Several  of  the  races  in  Turkey  arc  much  distributed,  and  the  Wal- 
lachians  constitute  a  well-marked  example.  In  the  Boumelian  border 
they  are  found  mixed  in  groups  and  spots  with  Albanians,  ^vcs,  etc., 
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luul  they  penetrate  among  the  Uagym  and  SlaTomana,  When  in 
Wallachia  I  heard  some  interesting  traits  of  the  way  in  which  a  oom- 
muni^  of  feeling  and  intercourse  is  kept  up  among  the  scattered 
members,  and  tto  way  in  which  this  distribution  affects  the  Tarioua 

dialect  8. 

My  attention  ha8  been  called  \o  the  publication  by  M.  D.  P.  Mart- 
Ktano  iu  VVallachian,  oi  an  article  on  Moravian  Wallachiii,  which, 
however,  I  eeimot  faeve  procure,  hut  of  which  there  is  a  long  notice 
in  the  Jountal  cf  CmutkidmopU,  As  the  ih»efmo2and  the  Jmmal  are 
equally  inaccessible  to  Rnglirfi  leaders,  I  have  thought  some  account 
may  be  desirable. 

Wallachian  Moravia  or  Momrian  Wallachia  is  a  district  m  the 
east  of  Moravia  among*  the  mouutiiins  in  the  head-watens  of  the  Lubina, 
a  feeder  of  the  Oder,  and  of  the  Bcciva,  a  feeder  of  the  Morava,  and  so 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  population  is  about  50,000  or  60,000,  and 
<the  chief  town  is  Bosnau,  with  3,000  infaabitaiits,  a  hathing  place. 
Walachish  Meieritsch  is  a  small  town. 

The  people  are  vecognised  by  the  Moravians  as  belonging  to  an 
alien  race,  but  they  speak  Slavonic,  Their  classification  has  not  yet 
been  (leciik'd  M.  Mjutziano  having'  gone  to  Koznau  for  the  benefit 
of  hib  health,  was  struck  by  tlie  aj)pe;irance  of  being  among  a  Walla- 
chian  people,  and  he  haa  applied  himself  to  study  their  relations. 

Of  ike  kitiori/  of  Uie  j>eoj)le  nothing  U  ibiotm.  In  his  attempts  to 
determine  the  classification  hy  the  philological  method,  he  appean  to 
have  been  baffled  ;  for,  notwithstanding  a  determined  analysis  of  the 
local  dialect,  he  has  not  been  aV)lo  to  bring  forward  any  evidence 
a;,'ainst  its  Slavonic  character.  He  therefore  applied  liiniself  to  phy- 
sical ciuiracteristics,  and  he  athrms  that  these  are  distinctly  Wallachiun, 
particidarly  in  the  beauty  of  the  women.  He  has  fiulher  applied 
himself  to  the  race  featujxjs,  and  upon  these  he  greatly  relies  as  con- 
firmatory of  a  WaUachian  type.  As  to  what  he  says  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion  being  more  melodious  than  is  usual  among  Slaves,  this  appears 
to  be  of  very  doubtful  value.  He  affirms  that  the  popular  legends 
and  sonars  confirm,  but  of  this  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the  evidence. 
He  says  their  habits  and  clothing  are  distinctly  recognisable ;  and 
this  last  feature  really  marks  the  Wallachians.  Their  mode  of  feed- 
ing and  hubitti  generally  he  identified,  and  he  observed  a  pai'ticulai' 
antipathy  towanls  the  Slayes.  What  he  strongly  relies  upon,  how- 
ever, must  command  the  attention  of  all  who  know  Wallachia,  and 
that  is  what  is  euphuistically  described  as  the  litUe  taste  the  women 
have  for  sacrificing  to  Vesta,  lliis  must  be  admowledged  as  a 
striking  evidence  of  identity. 

With  regard  to  this  chaiact eristic  it  may  be  observed,  that  late 
advices  represent  the  Wallachian  coup  d'etat  government  as  about  to 
restrict  the  licence  of  divorce  with  a  view  of  purifying  the  coiu^trj',  a 
measure  of  questionable  morality,  as  it  may  break  down  the  last 
barrier  of  decency,  for  it  is  bcliered  there  may  be  women  in  Walla- 
chia who  are  satisfied  with  only  so  many  husbands  as  ^e  liberty 
divorce  afibrds  them,  and  such  moderation  could  no  longer  be  legiti> 
matoiy  gratiHed. 
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On  tho  motion  of  the  Pbkidiiit  tbe  tiianka  of  the  Sodely  wero 
YOted  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Cabter  Blakb  read  the  following  letter  from  Gaboon : — 

«  OabooB,  October  2, 1865. 
**  ICt  DBAS  Sm, — Afl  A  ship  tails  for  Liverpool  direct  to 
I  avail  myaelf  of  the  opportunity  to  forward  to  the  Anthropologioal 

Society  a  Fan  shield  and  nine  Fan  spears,  whioh  my  agent  la  livers 

p)ol  will  Bond  on  to  you,  an<I  which  I  trust  may  safoly  reach  you.  I 
iiad  every  lir>pe  of  sciidinu'-,  |Xir  same  opp»)rtunity,  the  hkeletou  uf  loi 
M|»im<^^\ve,  Imt,  (hiring  luy  ahsence  in  search  of  a  ^.'-orilla,  the  Inish  in 
whioh  it  hiy  wtia  tired  by  thu  people  (ixa  is  their  wont  in  the  dry  sea- 
son) and  the  skeleton  was  completely  destroyed.  However,  I  trust 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  something  better  in  a  month's 
time,  08  I  g<»  away  the  day  after  to-morrow  on  a  shooting  excursion, 
during  whioh  X  hupe  to  pick  up  something,  and  afterwards  I  go  to 
Camma*  Very  truly  your.^^, 

K.  B.  N.  Walkjsb." 

Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Beavan'  then  read  a  paper :  "  Notes  on  the  Raoes  in- 
habiting Spain,"  which  will  appear  at  length  in  the  Memoirs, 

The  paper  commcTiced  with  a  short  account  of  the  various  races 
and  crosses  of  races  hi  Spain.  Tho  author  divided  them  into  four 
distinct  classes ;  tho  Spaniiu'da  proper,  the  Butiques,  the  desccu^uuta 
of  tho  Moors,  and  tho  Gitanos.  Tho  Moresooes  (or  descendants  of  tho 
Moors)  are  to  some  extent  of  pure  blood,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  nave  intermarried  with  Spaniards.  The  next  point  touched  on 
was  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  here  tho  author 
quoted  remarks  from  Swinburne,  Zamacola,  Sennez,  and  the  few 
other  Avriters  who  have  made  the  peo])le  of  Sjxun  their  study.  A 
short  notice  of  the  BjvsqneR  and  their  lan^ruaire  followed  ;  and  in  con- 
clusion tho  author  expresised  a  hope  that  wo  shuidd  ere  long  have 
better  opportunities  of  studying  the  anthropology  of  Spain,  especially 
since  the  formation  of  an  Anthiopolpgicsl  Society  at  Madrid. 

In  concluding  these  few  remarks,"  he  adde<l,  "  I  must  express  a 
hope  that  ere  long  wc  may  have  some  really  useful  and  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  anthropology  in  Spain.  The  field  is  a  new  one ;  it 
is  rich  in  many  ways;  and  I  think,  with  time  and  attention,  that  a 
large  number  of  facta  may  be  obtained  which  will  be  of  service  to  our 
Society  in  the  prosecution  of  its  studies  of  the  science  of  man." 

Tho  thanks  of  the  mooting  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Beavan  for 
his  paper, 

Mr.  C.  Cabter  Bf.ake  read  the  following  communication  on  the 
subject  from  Dr.  Charuock  : — 

Dr.  Chomock  said,*  that  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
peoples  of  Spain  it  would  be  as  well  to  look  somewhat  into  its  early 
history.  The  esiliest  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  appear  to  have 
been  the  Iberians  and  Celts.   At  an  early  period  the  seaports  and 

*  Printed  from  Dr.  CLamcck'a  MS.  by  order  of  thu  Council.— Ed. 
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nuDGS  attracted  the  I'hoouiciaiis  aud  Carthaginians,  and  the  fonucr 
axe  said  to  hare  foonded  Gadiz  at  least  1000  yean  B.O.,  and  aerenil 
oolonies  wm  afterwarda  fcnrmed  upon  the  eea-coast,  not  only  \ff 
them,  but  alao  fay  the  Qieeka.    Many  traces  of  the  Phoenioiana  and 

Carthaginians  are  still  found  in  existing  lowil  names  in  Sjiain  ;  among 
others,  Cartagena,  Cordoba,  Heuares,  Malaga,  Seville,  Sona,  Tarra- 
gona, Xeres.  .  There  are  also  other  names,  wliich,  alihoiigh  not 
of  Phosniciau  or  Cartliagimau  origin,  are  probably  derived  from  the 
Hebrew.   Among  these  are  Eacalona,  Maqueda,  NoTes,  and  Yepee  or 
Jepee.   Spain  was  next  oonquered  hy  the  Romana  after  a  reaktanoe 
of  two  centuries.  In  the  6ftti  centoiy,  the  Peninsula  was  overrun  by 
the  Gfotfaa,  ^ho  were,  however,  driven  from  most  parts  of  it  by 
the  Mooi-s  in  711.    For  more  than  seven  centuries  the  Christians 
were  engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  the  Moors,  from  which  state 
the  country  waii  delivered  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  by  Ferdinand 
aud  Imibella  iu  1492.    This  was  followed  by  the  pillage  and  expul* 
tton  of  the  Jews,  who  had  poaseaaed  themaeWea  of  moat  of  the  oom- 
nmeial  richee     the  country.   From  the  sixteenth  eentury  up  to 
1833  Spain  was  divided  -into  large  provinces,  having  mostly  the  Utle 
of  kingdom,  when  it  was  partitioned  into  forty-eight  smaller  pro- 
vinces, except  Navan'e  and  the  three  Basque  provinct?s,  which  remain 
uuchnnc'e*!,  and  pOBsess  j)eculiar  ]>rivilege8.    There  caji  be  no  doubt 
that  muuy  alliances  took  place  l>etween  the  Mooi"»  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  4hat  acme  of  the  heat  hlood  of  Spain  ia  of  Mooridi  origin.   It  la 
in  the  aouth  eapedally  that  the  mannera  and  physical  cfaaracteriatioB 
of  the  people  annnunce  their  Moorish  descent.    Tli  ii   is  no  douht 
alao  that  there  is  a  large  infusion  of  Jewish  blood.    The  Valenciana 
ore  a  gay,  lively,  and  agreeable  people,  and  very  fond  of  enjoying 
themselves.    The  Murcians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  heavy,  gloomy, 
aud  indolent.    The  iiiiiabitants  of  La  Mancha  resemble  much  those 
of  New  Castile ;  they  arc,  however,  more  aerious  and  gloomy,  and 
are  a  laborioua  and  Teiy  leqiectable  people.   It  ia  aaid  that  aluiough 
many  nationa  r^eak  a  patoia,  or  half-Moaen  different  patoia,  they 
are  generally  able  to  understand  one  another,  but  that  audi  ia  not 
the  case  in  Symhi.    The  inhabitants  of  many  English  counties  would 
have  great  ditiiculty  in  understanding  each  other.    Coinjiare,  for  in- 
stance, the  dialect  of  Yorkshnc  with  tliat  of  Coniwnll,  and  both  with 
that  of  the  west  end  of  London.    In  Britany  the  coimtry  people 
apeak  no  other  language  than  the  Celtic^  and  are  not  understood  hy 
the  reat     the  Froioh  people.   In  Beam  the  Baaque  ia  apoken ;  and 
Normandy,  LanguedoOi  Provence,  and  the  Limousin  have  itixar  several 
patois,  which  are  scarcely  intelligible  beyond  their  respective  pro- 
vinces ;  whilst  it  is  almost  nn  difficult  for  the  peasantry  of  Austria  as 
it  is  for  the  French  yx^ople  themselves  to  understand  the  German 
f^ken  by  the  Trussiaua 

Aooording  to  Larramendi,  1951  Basque  words  are  found  in  the 
Spaniah,  and  fii>m  it  the  Greek  and  Latin  have  derived  many  worda. 
Mayans  asserts  that  the  Spaniarda  have  only  borrowed  a  few  words 
from  the  Arabs,  whilst  Conde  thinks  the  Span^  ahould  be  regarded 
aa  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic.   Another  writer  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
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proportion  of  Teutonic  words  in  the  Spanish  greatly  exceeds  thoso  of 
Mo*^riah  oripii.  It  huH  aho  been  stated  that  the  wordb  <>f  Celtic 
origin  are  sm  uunwionH  uh  those  from  the  Basque;  but  tkiit  none  of 
these  statements  are  corrupt  will  be  evident  to  any  one  wh.o  taken  the 
tiouUe  to  compare  the  Spwuflh  with  the  other  Europeui  laiiguagos. 
The  ground  work  of  the  hmguage  i%  without  doubt,  lAtin.  The 
next  important  element  is  the  Arabio^  from  which  it  has  derived 
several  thousand  words.  It  has  also  borrowed  many  words  from  the 
(?n'fk  and  some  from  the  Phoenician,  tlie  Hebrew,  and  the  modern 
Kiiiu[)ean  lanjxiiai^es ;  whilst  to  thu  Basque^  Celtic,  and  Gothic,  the 
Spanish  is  indebted  for  very  few  words. 

The  Basques  are  of  middle  size,  muscular,  wdl  made,  upright  ia 
body,  having  hlaxk  heir  and  abiown  akin.  They  are faiduitRoua,  paa- 
sionate,  self-optuioiiated,  frank,  livdy,  bm?e,  mipentitioiN,  ignorant, 
and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  country.  As  enemies  tliey  are  said 
to  bo  impliicuble  ;  as  friends,  faitliful.  Tliey  make  bad  re^ndar  Sfd- 
diers,  and  have  little  re8|)ect  for  authority;  nearly  all  of  them  con- 
sider themselves  of  noV>le  ori«rin.  The  best  amoiiL'  tliem  are  the  jiea- 
santry,  wiio,  if  treated  witii  kindness,  are  generally  civil  and  hohpi- 
tafale.  On  the  wholes  we  may  say  that  in  features,  ohamcter,  and 
droBBf  the  Baaqnea  reaemble  much  the  Irish,  although  they  are  cer' 
tainly  not  of  Celtic  extraction.  Some  consider  the  Ba»)ue  language 
a  direct  of  the  Phoonieiau,  and  the  people  to  l>e  descendants  of  a 
Pho'!ii<'i;in  colony,  established  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  vorv 
remote  period.  Ballu  in  his  Adas  E^mograptiiqVf\  places  tiie  Basque  iii 
the  first  family  of  European  languages,  and  cla&tios  it  with  the  Celtic. 
Weheter  tells  us  that  the  B(isque  or  Cantabrian,  the  Gaelic  and  the 
Erse  are  the  purset  rsmains  of  the  ancient  Celtic !  1  Others  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  language 
of  the  Basques  and  that  of  the  Irish,  that  the  two  nations  find  no 
difficulty  in  miderstniidinpi;  each  other  in  their  respective  languages. 
Mayans  tiuces  the  Basque  to  the  Celtic,  Jjari-amcndi  says  it  is  not 
only  a  primitive  lanj^iaiGfe,  but  tlie.  priuiitive  lanL,Miai^e  :  but  a.s  Larni- 
mendi  watj  either  too  vain  or  too  obstinate  to  give  any  sound  opinion 
on  the  matter^  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  any  of  his  assertions. 
Indeed,  as  a  nde,  Spamshphilokgiska  are  no  more  to  be  trusted  than 
Spanish  historians,  acoording  to  whom  nearly  CTery  town  of  Spain 
was  either  founded  by  Tubal  Cain,  Ucroules,  or  Noah.  Others  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Basque  is  derived  firom  one  of  the 
African  or  xVuierican  languages.  In  like  manner  one  ethnolojTiat  has 
proved  most  satisfactorily  enough  (to  hun^elf)  that  the  knguages  of 
America  are  of  Hebrew  origm.  Fancy  the  Americans  crossing  Beh- 
ring^B  Stiaita  to  teach  Basque  to  the  early  mhabitants  of  the  Baoin- 
sula,  and  the  Hebrew  nation  returning  the  compliment.  Borrow  aays 
the  Basque  abounds  with  Sanscrit  words  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
surfnee  seems  strewn  with  them,  yet  it  would  be  wronjjr  to  term  it  a 
Sanscrit  dialect ;  but  Mr.  Borrow  is  not  happy  in  the  exiimples  which 
be  has  ^iveu.  After  some  research,  T  am  disposed  to  think  that  n>o8t 
of  them  are  quite  accidental,  and  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  tlie  San- 
scrit Toota  found  in  the  Baiique  hare  come  in  through  the  Greek, 
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Latin,  and  derivatiye  languages.  After  a  oarefol  oompariaoa  of  tiie 
Basque  with  the  prinoipal  Emopean  and  Oriental  knguagei,  I  agree 
witii  Mr.  BoRow  that  the  language  is  of  Tatar  origin.    I  do  not  mean 

to  say  that  it  contains  many  wotda  in  ootnmon  with  the  Tatar 
dialects.  I  speak  mthtTof  it^^  s:rT'niiimatical  constnicti-Mi,  whit  h  rt'rrees 
to  a  consi(lura]>le  extoTit  with  the  Mag}'ar,  tlie  Geoririun,  the  Finnic, 
and  Lapjxjnic.  Among  inuta  common  to  tlie  Geoi-gian  and  Basqtic 
are  the  absence  of  genders  in  the  nouns  and  of  the  accusatives  in  the 
dedeniion,  the  exiatenoe  of  the  aspiiates  M  and  th^  the  ennmeration 
hy  ten  and  twenty,  the  usage  of  prefixea  and  affixee.  The  Basque, 
like  the  Finnio  and  Georgian,  has  f^cveral  dialects.  In  the  Basque 
"I  have"  is  expressed  as  in  the  Magyar,  the  Lapponic,  and  the 
Arabic,  viz.,  "  it  is  to  me."  In  the  Lapponic  tlie  second  present  is 
formed  like  tliat  in  the  Basqnc.  The  Basque  bis  one  affinity  witli  the 
Scandinavian  languages.  The  article,  a  in  the  singular,  ac  in  the 
plural,  is  always  suffixed  to  the  noun,  thus  guizon-a,  the  man,  pL 
gmnmroe.  In  the  SeandinaTian  the  definite  article,  which  is  at  in  the 
mascnliue,  tt  in  the  neater^  is  always  postponed;  thus  in  Danish 
vei-en,  the  way,  torv-et,  the  market.  The  Baeqne  is  indebted  oon- 
Hideral)ly  to  the  Latin  and  (Jreek,  and  especially  to  the  former,  for  a 
g]-eut  many  words.  lu  tiie  Dictionary  ofChaho,  now  publishinsr,  c<m- 
sidend)!}'  more  than  lialf  the  words  may  bo  traced  to  tiiose  1  an aires. 
Among  other  examples,  ai*o  dempora  from  tempora;  corpitat  from 
corpus;  gazftehia  fh>m  ceuidkm;  oamhera  from  eamera;  panta  from 
paeniet;  piooa  from  ficiu  ;  choil  from  mAm;  ehaboi  from  wpQ  ;  lirioa 
or  liliola  from  lilium  or  \etptov.  It  has  likewise  many  words  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  Spanish,  and  some  from  the  modem  continental  lan- 
guages, but  very  few  from  the  Ootho-Teutonic  lanmi fj-es  and  the 
Celtic.  The  Basque  has  three  dialects,  the  Gtiipuzcoan,  the  Vizcaino 
or  Biscayan,  and  the  Libourtan.  The  first  is  spoken  in  Guipusncoa, 
the  second  in  Yizcaya  and  Alava,  the  last  in  French  and  Spanish 
Nayarre.  Theydiffisr  from  eaoh  other  considerably.  The  inhabitants 
of  Guipuaooa  luid  Biscay  imderstand  eaoh  other  with  difficulty  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  people  of  Alava,  of  Haute  and  BasM 
Navarre,  of  Lnbourt,  Soule,  etc.  As  a  spoken  dialect  that  of  Onipnzcoa 
is  reckoned  the  purest ;  jxs  u  written  languacre  the  Labonrtan  ha,s 
always  had  the  advantage  over  the  others.  Notwitiiatandino^  what 
hiitt  been  asserted  to  the  contrary',  with  the  exception  of  those  pro- 
*  yinces  of  Spain  where  the  Basque  ia  spoken,  there  are  T617  fow  local 
names  of  ^Mque  origin^  Some  are  to  he  found  in  that  part  of  the 
south  of  France  where  the  Basque  is  still  used  The  language  of  the 
Gascons  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  mixed  up  with  Basque  ;  the 
Gascons  having  originated  from  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain.  Indeed 
Basque,  Vascon,  and  Gascon  are  merely  different  forms  of  the  same 
word.  Statistics  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Anthropological 
science.  Perhaps  in  no  country  of  £urope  has  the  population  experienced 
sueh  fluctuations,  and  deoreased  to  such  an  extent,  as  in  Spain.  The 
principal  causes  by  which  this  has  been  pvoduoed  have  been  attributed 
to  the  Moorish  invasion;  the  contagious  fereiB  and  plagues  which  have 
especially  afflicted  the  southern  prOTinoes ;  the  wan  between  the 
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Moors  and  the  Christians  which  nged  bum.  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  proscription  and  expulsion 
of  tliree  millions  of  Jews  and  Moors;  the  misrations  to  America  ;  the 
iit  >i;Ject  of  acrricultnre  ;  the  want  of  detached  farms  ;  the  eftects  of  a 
\md  guverument :  the  depredation  of  the  Barbary  corsairs;  and  the 
vast  number  of  unm^m-icd  clei^  and  monks. 

At  the  time  of  the  Romans  Spain  is  said  to  have  oontained 
40,000,000  inhabitants:  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
21,700,800 :  at  the  cloee  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy,  under  Ferdinand 
and  I»aV)ella,  20,000,000  ;  but  these  are  thonf?^it  to  ]v.\vc  been  over- 
mtcfl,  and  t lie  more  prolmble  estimates  are  20,l»U(>,i»u(>,  10,000,000, 
and  15,000,000  respectively.  In  1G88,  it  wjis  10,000,000  ;  in  1700, 
8,000,000;  in  1715,  undei  i^iiiiip  V,  0,000,000 ;  in  17G8,  0,307,804; 
in  1787  and  1788, 10,143,975.  Bt  the  oensua  of  1797-98  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  10,641,S21,  but  for  certain  reasons  given  bj 
Laborde  this  census  is  underrated,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  popu* 
lation,  at  this  period,  exceeded  12,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  from 
the  time  of  the  R«<ni  in8  until  1715  the  population  had  been  decreasing 
in  tJie  followin*:  |in»jH)rtiuus,  viz.,  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  4,000,000  ;  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  until  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centurj,  1,000,000  ;  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy 
until  1688,  nearly  5,000,000;  fifom  1688  to  1700,  2,000,000;  and 
from  1700  to  1 71.")  iiho  2,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  increased, 
from  1715  to  1768,  3,307,804  ;  from  1768  to  1788,  836,171;  from 
1788  to  1806,  upwards  of  2,< <)00,  making  a  total  increase  from 
1715  until  1806  of  above  6,0OU,O00.  Accord in-r  to  Minano,  the 
population  in  1820  was  13,732,172,  which  would  give  an  increase 
siucc  17 15  of  7,732,172.  In  1833  the  total  population  was  12,386,841 ; 
and  in  1845,  Mados  eatimatee  it  at  15,139,158.  Aooording  to  the 
census  of  1797,  says  M.  Faure,  ezdlusiye  of  about  a  fi>urtb  of  the 
population,  composed  of  persons  living  wholly  on  their  |imperty, 
Spain  contained  100,000  smufrsrlcr?;,  robbers,  pirates,  and  assassins 
escaped  from  prisons  or  ^^amsons;  about  40,000  olHcers  ap- 
pointed to  capture  theui,  and  having  an  understanding  with  them ; 
nearly  300,000  servants,  of  whom  more  than  100,000  were  unem- 
ployed ;  60,000  students,  most  of  whom,  extorted  charity  at  night,  on 
the  pretence  of  buying  books :  add  to  this  100,000  beggars,  fed  by 
60,000  monks  at  the  doors  of  their  convents ;  at  the  pmod  referred 
to,  there  existed  in  Spain  nearly  600,000  persons  who  were  of  no  use 
cither  in  a<^^culture  or  the  n!o<'^i^nical  arts,  and  who  were  only  calcu- 
lated to  prove  dangerous  to  society.  Makinjj:  tliese  and  other  neces- 
Siiry  deductions,  there  then  remained  96-1,571  day  labouiers,  917,197 
peasants,  310,739  artisans  and  manufacturers,  and  34,339  merchants, 
to  sustain  by  their  productiye  exertions  11,000,000  iiiJiabitanta  The 
decay  of  the  Spanish  people  was  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  the  expulsion  of  those  great  civilisers,  the  Moors.  Segovia,  in 
1525,  contained  5,000  families  ;  in  1845  only  2,000.  Toleilo  had 
formerly  2,000,000  inhabitants;  in  1845  only  V^^'^\  At  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Seville  by  Ferdinand,  400,000  Moors  marched  out 
of  one  of  its  gates.    In  the  beventeenth  century  the  population  was 
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lidOjOOO,  l30,U0i)  uf  whicli  wort'  cinjjioyt'tl  in  nmimfacturca ;  its  popu- 
lutum  in  I  Si 5  was  Sl,!)27.  Val^'iiria,  accuitliiig  to  Kscohmo,  hjul  in 
lOOU  iK'twtvn  ')()(),()()()  and  6<)U,»»«hi  inhabitants;  iU  population  in 
1845  waii  71,013.  Before  the  conqucsst  in  1487,  Granada  had  400,()(>0 
inhabitants;  wMltt  the  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  the  capita^  although 
only  30  leagues  in  breadth  by  70  in  leqgth,  contained  32  hoge  cities, 
97  large  tuwnSy  aiid  3,000,000  inhabitauts.  In  1833  its  whole  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  234,789.  Under  the  Moors,  Cordova  is  said  to 
have  occupied  ciifht  lonL'iics  along  the  hankn  of  the  Ouadaltjuivir,  and 
t<»  have  contuincd  GlH»  ;.n-and  mosiiues,  3,837  small  niosijucs,  4,.'>(M) 
aiuuirets,  90U  pulilic  liuths,  28  Buhurlwi,  80,455  yliops,  213,070  dwel- 
ling-houses, and  60,300  palaoos.  Under  Abdelrahuiau  and  Almausoi* 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  1,000,000  inhabitants.  Its  population  in 
1845  amounted  to  41,976.  In  1845  Madcs  estimates  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Spain  at  15,439,158.  At  the  present  day  great  hopes  of 
the  roijcnfration  of  Spain  have  iK-en  eiiU'rtained  ;  unci  if  progress  is 
to  lie  judi^ed  of  liy  the  introduction  »»f"  niilrondH  and  manufactories; 
hy  foreign  wai-?i;  and  neglect  of  tlie  s*ii],  ilioy  may  be  well  foundeil  ; 
but  i£^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  he  determined  by  the  decrease 
of  crime,  disease,  poverty,  lunacy,  and  mental  slaver}',  perhai>s  the 
regeneration  of  the  people  may  be  considered  doubtfoL 

Mr.  BoLLABBT  said,  that  though  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in 
Spain  ho  could  not  add  much  to  the  paper,  and  to  the  conununiciition 
fVoiti  l)r  < 'haniock.  The  subject  opened  new  gi-ound  to  anthrojM)- 
iogi.sta  w  ith  res])eet  to  Spain,  and  lie  hoped  it  would  lead  to  further 
researches.  Neui'ly  all  that  the  Spaniards  had  Icamt  of  their  country 
had  been  from  tlie  f^ch,  the  Gemums  and  onrsehrea  The  history 
of  the  Basques  and  of  the  other  proyinces  stretching  northwards  was 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  could  uciircely  be  expected  that 
any  light  would  l>e  thrown  on  it  by  the  Spaniards,  but  there  were 
materials  from  which  much  mi<fht  be  pithered  if  thoroniihly  inves 
tij^ited,  and  perha})s  something  vahiable  might  be  ^aim d  respecting 
the  histoiy  of  Spain  if  some  persevering  UermaiVi  would  undertake 
tlu;  tusk. 

Dr.  Sbbmann  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bollaert  as  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Spaniards  of  their  own  country  and  litei-ature,  as  an 
instance  of  which  he  stated  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  worics  of 
Lo|ie  dc  Verra,  who  had  written  1500  plays,  until  they  were  found 
and  bnmght  to  light  by  Mr.  Chorlcy,  and  he  hatl  no  doubt  that  many 
moie  works  of  Spanish  autliors  were  to  be  found  if  the  records  were 
pr»>|>erly  uxauunui. 

Mr.  Marshaii.  said  there  was  one  race  not  much  spoken  of  that 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  Spain — ^the  Qitanos.  He 
regretted  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  not  said  more  about  them. 

There  was  formerly  a  pravailing  notiim  that  they  came  from  Egj  pt, 
but  it  was  now  more  generally  thought  that  they  came  from  India. 
He  Rhonld  like  to  know  Mr.  IV^avan's  opinion  on  that  point,  and 
whether  he  thought  their  language  was  merely  a  patois  or  was  a 
scpanite  language.  For  his  own  part  he  believed  it  to  be  distinct, 
and  that  the  gypsies  ought  not  to  be  called  a  Spanish  race.  Mr. 
vou  IV.  h 
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ivluittiiaU  rei'crrcd,  iu  coufimiation  ot  iliut  upiuiuu,  to  Mr.  Bi>itow's 
woriL,  Tht  Gj/jme$  m  Upaiiif  in  whidi  he  deficribecl  them  as  a  distmct 
people  with  a  distinct  lani^uage.  That  language,  which  is  quite  dif- 
feroiit  from  the  Spanish,  Mr.  Bomtw  said  is  even  spoken  by  the  K^'p- 
sies  m  England.  Mr.  Marslmll  ulso  referred  to  the  paper  reud  at  a 
former  meetinn^  of  the  Society  1)V  Mr.  HaiTis  on  t!ic  (I-.ilHnas,  in 
which  several  customs  of  thai  peo])l«'  were  tjifMitioiiLcl  that  were  similar 
to  thoae  aaid  by  Mr.  Borrow  to  |>eitaiii  to  tiic  gyp**ies. 

Mr.  BoLLABBT  said  he  had  often  talked  with  Mr.  Borrow  on  the 
subject,  and  that  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the  gypsiee  in  Spain 
were  of  Asiatic  origin ;  but  nothing  was  positively  known  of  it.  The 
Spaniards  call  the  L\ngiiage  of  the  gy{>sie8  gerigoum  and  germania  or 
gibberish,  Mr.  Borrow  traced  houio  Sanskrit  words  in  it  ;  and  it  may 
Ih}  observed  that  wherever  the  irypsies  settle,  thcii*  language  partaken 
moru  or  Ivan  of  the  lanjrnaice  of  tho  co\intrv. 

Mr.  C.  H.  L'HAMJJEiiii  thought  tliat  the  ^ptiiea  of  Spain  cmnc,  pro- 
bably, directly  from  Hungary,  but  that  they  mig^t  have  come  from 
India  originally.  In  the  fifteenth  oentuiy,  they  were  spoken  of  as 
coming  from  the  Slavonian  part  of  £urope.  lie  inquired  whether  the 
gypsies  in  Spain  live  in  viUages»  as  they  do  in  Hungary,  or  whether 
they  live  in  camps  t 

Dr.  Sekmann  observed  that  the  gypsies  were  to  be  seen  in  perfec- 
tion in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  where  there  were  whole  villages  of 
them.  When  they  travelled,  ibey  came  into  towus  in  waggons  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  They  were  excellent  musicians ;  and,  though 
they  do  not  know  musical  notes,  they  will  play  any  tune  after  hearing 
it  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Beavan,  in  replying  to  the  remarks  on  his  paj)er,  observed  that 
the  want  of  literature  was  the  greatest  drawback  in  S{>ain.  There 
were  few  places  where  books  coidd  purehjisetl ;  and  in  many  a 
laige  town  there  waa  only  one  shop  where  any  books  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  principal  books  the  Spaniards  read  were  French  novels. 
The  reading  ci  them  was  a  favourite  amusement,  but  of  theur  own 
authors  they  knew  nothing  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  gjrpsiea, 
their  language  was  entirely  different  from  the  Spanish,  but  they  could 
most  of  them  speak  Spanish.  In  Spain  they  did  not  live  under  hcdires 
nor  in  viUages,  but  they  lived  by  tlicmselves  in  towns.  It  was  their 
practice  to  hire  a  small  hovel,  and  live  tv>gether  iu  it  in  a  miserable 
way ;  and  then  they  proceeded  to  another  town,  and  did  the  same. 
They  were  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  Granada,  where  they 
gained  their  livelihood  by  playing  music  and  exhibiting  their  dances, 
aesisted  occasionally  by  fortune-telling. 

Mr.  BoLLABBT  then  read  the  following  commuuicntiou  from  Dr. 
Hyde  Clarke, — On  Anihropulogieal  InvestigaJtuma  in  Smgrna. 

In  accepting  the  local  secretaryship  iu  Smynia,  which  the  Council 
has  conferred  upon  me,  it  may  be  us^l  to  report  on  the  field  of  in- 
vestigation in  die  district  It  abounds,  indeed,  in  examples  of  phe* 
nomena  connected  with  the  preliistorical  and  historical  period. 

ManumeiUi,    Our  caverns  have  not  been  investigated.  Within 
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the  last  two  years,  some  remarkable  caverns  in  limestone  liave  been 
fouiul  near  Ephesus.  1  have  strong  reason  to  believe  they  ai-e  bone 
eiivernn,  but  I  have  not  lieeu  able  -to  obtain  any  invetttigatiou.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  this  subject  to  aome  Fellow  of  the  Society 
travelling  in  these  parts.  A  &ble,  extensiyely  credited  by  perBons 
who  ought  to  know  better,  and  to  be  found  in  pdnt,  is,  that  in  the 
mountains  where  these  are  found  is  a  subterranean  city,  of  which  the 
entrance  is  near  Kosboonar. 

Cf/rhimm  Cities.  In  these  we  are  very  rich.  Within  a  short 
distance  we  have  Smyrna,  Tant^ilus,  Sipylua,  and  Negropbaium ; 
showing  that  in  the  prehistoric  period  large  cities  were  thickly  clus- 
tered. Ephesus  and  Samoa  are  fine  examples.  I  attribute  the  Cy< 
elopean  class  to  the  Ib^iaii  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe.  I  have 
discussed  the  pre-Hellenio  inliabitiints  of  Asia  Minor,  and  assigned 
them  to  the  Iberians,  in  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Anatolia,  and 
the  Ethnological  ?^'H  U'tv,  briefly  commnnicated  t<>  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Bath.  I  hin  puilion  of  W.  Von  Huiaboldt's  researciito  is  well 
worthy  of  prosecution.    A  list  is  wanted  of  Cyclopaian  citieti. 

Bodt^  Mmumenti.  Asia  Minor  is  rich  in  these,  of  which  we 
have  some  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Semetris  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  class  of  Egyptian  monuments.  I  have  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged on  this  subject,  and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  competent  authorities,  that  this  Kciilpture  belongs  to  a 
clasH  allied  to  Ansman.  It  is  probably  of  still  greater  antiquity.  I 
hojxj  soon  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  Sesostrls,  and  the  ^viobe  or 
Cybele.  The  other  monument  referred  to  by  Herodotus  will,  I  expect, 
be  found  on  the  well  cUfb  between  Kosboonar  and  Ephesus.  lliese 
re({uiro  close  examination. 

TonUts  of  various  kinds  have  been  found,  but  have  not  been  ade- 
quately investigated.  Nf)  .skulls  liave  been  secured.  Many  pcoblons 
as  to  race  mav  ol>tain  solution  fruai  such  remains. 

Kit€lien-Mi<Jdi'nH  >>,■  Shtll-Moumh.  None  are  kmnvn,  but  must 
exiat.  1  liave  pointed  out  the  oyaUr-hedi  ou  Mount  Pagus,  the  Ceedle 
Hill  at  Smyrna,  formerly  supposed  to  be  fossil,  as  belonging  to  this 
class.  A  short  description  will  be  found  in  last  year's  Aihcnmjm. 
This  subject  requires  further  investigation.  I  trust  soon  to  send  spe- 
cimens to  the  Society. 

Ccnnpnraiivt  uinthropology.  At  tin*  piesent  moment  we  liave  re- 
mainn  of  many  races,  and  in  ancient  t-pochs  tbey  were  iUjiu  vuiiuu.s. 
The  rajah  Greeks  I  consider  to  be  representatives  ol  the  Iberian  and 
pre-Hcbenio  inlu^tknta.  The  HeUenie  Greeks  are  supposed  by  Fall- 
mersyer,  Finhty,  and  myself  to  be  of  Albanian  and  Slavonian  descent, 
and  that  the  Hellenic  element  was  extinguished  many  centuries  agot 

The  Armenians  are  numerous.  These  are  a  most  interesting:  people. 
It  is  desirable  to  investigate  their  relations  to  the  Georgians,  and  how 
far  thi  t  (bulous  Amienian  history  has  any  i*eal  basis  pf  truth  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  empires  of  Persia.  I  have  been  paying  some 
attention  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  my  lesearohes  in  the 
identification  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  and  the  Tibetans,  in  support  of 
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Mr.  B.  li.  HodgsoiiH  resettivheii.    The  KoortiH  penetrate  into  these 
pffovinoea*   The  tame  quertioim  arise  with  rpgud  to  them. 

My  present  Tiew  la,  that  the  Armenians,  the  Koords,  and  the 

AlbanianH  or  Ani{U)iit8,  arc  the  throe  t'jirlitst  Indo-Enropoaii  faoea 
that  descended  from  the  main  seat  of  the  family,  and  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  tboir  roots  and  grammar  are  to  be  sou^^t  partly  in  Kaukaao- 
Tibetan  iiitluciK'os. 

I  may  ubsei*ve,  parenthetically,  that  I  asjiigu  the  Hiuue  iiitiuenoes 
as  operating  on  the  Oasetiuiana  or  Trun,  and  explaining  its  apparent 
anomalies,  and  oonciliatiiig  the  disooveriea  of  BIr.  R  H.  Hodgson.  I 
oousequently  (lou1)t  how  ftr  the  Ossetea  may  be  Indo-European,  and 
whether  a  Kaukaeo-Tibetan  nice  may  tint  have  accepted  an  Indo- 
European  language.  The  Kaiikjuso-Tilxjtan  influence  in  Western  A8i.«i 
is  an  element  to  be  investiiriited.  It  is  possible  that  it  Jittl-cts  the 
Lyciiin  question,  luul  the  third  arrow-headed,  I  have  not  been  able 
buthciently  to  exaniiue  these  points. 

This  eoantiy  of  Amitolia  is  the  main  seat  of  the  Ottoman  Tmrka.  • 
The  ethnologioal  differenee  between  the  Oamanli  and  Tuikoman  is  rery 
great,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothena  of  Circassian 
and  Ge<)i-*ri!in  iiitennixtnrt'H.  On  the  question  of  the  supposed  extinc- 
tion of  the  OsmanU,  i  liuvc  coninm)ii('}\te<l  a  paper  lately  to  tlte  J>t;itis- 
tical  Society,  in  which  I  oxpresa  (loul)t8  na  to  tlie  fact,  and  <.iv(  s  unu 
evidence  for  showing  that  the  supposed  extraordiuarj  iucix^aiic  ol  tlie 
Chriatiana  is  a  fidla^,  and  that  for  three  oenturics  the  loeal  Christian 
and  Jewish  populations  have  been  stationary. 

The  Turitomans,  YurukM,  and  other  wanaering  and  liill  tribes,  are 
well  deserving  of  investigation  'i'hey  are  called  Kiaailhaahea  or 
Shiites,  like  the  Persians;  but  their  ^fnss1l!nlnTli8m  is  mixed  up  with 
peculiar  institution*?,  Iwarinp:  a  semblance  to  the  nKKlitications  of  Islam 
in  Syria.  They  likewise  paitako  of  that  prevalent  ideu  lunoiig  Mus- 
sulmans, that  there  is  a  connection  between  their  institutions  and 
fteemaaonry.  They  certainly  hold  priyate  periodical  assemblies,  to 
which  initiates  only  are  admitted. 

There  are  many  Negroes  here,  of  whom  evidence  may  bo  obtained 
as  to  Eastern  and  Central  Africa.  In  the  city  of  Aidin  tliere  is  a 
woman  of  the  tril»e  of  Nyanyas,  or  *men  with  t^iils',  of  the  Nile,  on 
whom  I  published  a  pa]>er  in  the  Lemut  Quartt-rhi  h'rnfw,  .some  years 
ago.  Mr.  W.  Winwood  liemle,  one  of  your  Council,  has  given  some 
intereatmg  acoounta  of  the  Nyanyas,  in  his  book  on  Western  Africa. 
I  am  now  endeaTOuring  to  obtain  a  Nyanya  Tooabulary  firom  this 
woman,  that  tO  be  found  in  philological  works  being  imperfect,  and 
affording  no  elements  for  ethnol(^cal  chissification.  If  I  succeed  in 
this  purpose,  we  shall  identify  the  positinTi  of  the  Nyanyas,  an<l  ]>erhaps 
solve  an  inquiry  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Keade,  lUul  by  residents  on  the 
west  coiuit,  jis  to  the  connection  of  the  Nyauyiis  with  that  district.  I 
hope  in  time  to  obtaJn  a  photograph  of  this  woman,  who  is  a  fine  type 
of  the  race.  The  difficulties  I  have  had  on  this -subject  are  a  fiur 
measure  of  those  to  be  encountered  in  this  country  on  Tery  simple 
matters.  I  have  now  made  four  attempts  lately  to  get  the  vookbulary, 
without  efteot.  M.  Ernest  K^nan,  the  eminent  orientalist,  who  speaks 
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Anvl)ic,  tui  does  the  woman,  w!llin;i'iy  undertook  it  fur  me;  but,  on 
iut|uiry  in  Aidiu,  he  eould  not  hud  her.  It  tiuiied  out  afterwards,  ho 
passed  her  in  her  usual  resort  on  leaving  the  city.  The  some  thing 
liappenedi  a  fortnight  afterwards  with  another  party. 

Many  exam]to  of  tnixed  raoes  are  fotmct  here,  particularly  of 
N^gro  mulattoea  and  Levantines,  or  the  mixture  of  Eim^peans  with 
the  natives  of  the  country.  The  latter  afford  some  most  beautiful 
women  in  tho  first,  and  occasionally  in  the  secotid,  ;j:oneration ;  but 
there  is  undcnibted  evidence  that  neither  of  the  niixeii  raccfi  is  perrua- 
nent.  It  ib  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  Levantines  ^txas  into  Greeks, 
aa  is  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  preponderant  Greek  population. 
It  is  curious  that,  though  the  LeVantine  is  a  orow-breed  chiefly  among 
Indo-Eurc^fieans,  the  third  and  fourth  generations  produce  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  Negro  cross-breedsy  as  seen  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

On  the  «!ihject  of  I  may  relate  tluit  well-informetl  peraons 

believe  that  many  mules  of  the  uss  and  cow  exist  in  this  country ;  and 
two  cases  have  been  named  to  mo,  which  a  friend  is  investigating. 
One  of  these  alloged  cow-mnles  is  at  Leidebein,  eight  miles  distant, 
and  we  hope  to  obtain  a  photograph  for  transmission  to  Europe.  The 
miUe  was  in  the  city  a  fortnight  ago,  but  we  did  not  succeed. 

On  the  subject  of  tlie  j)henomenon  discovered  by  Count  Strzlecki 
in  Tasmania,  and  termed  hy  mc  foaling,  I  have  obtained  further  evi- 
dence as  to  the  fact  reported  by  me  to  the  count,  namely,  tliat  in 
Spain  and  South  Americ^i,  when  a  he-mule  touches  a  maie,  she  1)6- 
oomes  barren  to  a  hone  or  an  ass.  In  South  America,  a  mule  which 
has  done  this  is  immediately  shot,  aa  he  may  render  a  herd  of  mares 
l>arren.  I  have  ascertained  from  mnleteers  nere,  that  it  is  considered 
that  the  contact  of  a  mule  Avith  a  mare  renders  her  barren. 

Upon  hair,  T  may  observe  that  light  hair  is  much  commoner 
among  the  Armenians,  wlio  have  verj'  black  hair,  than  anioni;  tlie 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  bLtek  is  not  so  intense ;  I  have  seen  negroUke 
hair  among  the  Oreeks,  but  have  not  identified  with  which  race  of 
Greeks. 

L  n  I  nty.  We  have  one  alleged  case  of  remarkable  longevity  in 
the  Turkish  quarter,  of  which  I  publicAked  a  note  in  Note*  and  Queriea^ 
and  which  I  have  not  ^'ot  here  for  reference.  Generally  speaking, 
auion^'  the  Turks  there  are  not  many  cases  of  allejjed  centcuurlans. 

I'la^/ue,  Tlie  plague  hiis  oeofied  within  the  memory  ol  pci"s<>im 
now  living  ;  but  there  is  no  sulticient  loe^il  cause,  iis  many  of  the  cities 
remain  in  the  same  condition.  A  sulject  deserving  of  investigation, 
is  the  occasional  depopulation  of  vilh^es  by  fever,  arising,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  by  a  derivation  of  currents  of  air,  as  by  cutting  down  forests,  for 
instance,  bringing  miasma  on  a  place  formerly  prot4}cteil  from  it. 

Tran*portalion  of  Language.  This  has  taken  place  at  various 
times  within  the  historical  period.  The  rayah  Greeks  generally  sjMjak 
Turkish  ;  the  Aruiunians  are  acquiring  a  new  literaiy  xVnuenian  lan- 
guage, displacing  the  Turko-Armenian ;  the  Jews  are  abandoning 
Spanish  for  Italian.  The  Italian  langiuige,  formerly  the  general  polite 
language,  ts  being  displaced. 
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Dialects.  The  Levantine  dialecU*  of  the  European  langmigett  are 
deserving  of  attention.  The  Levmitine-Englnh  or  Leraotine  twang, 
abofut  six  yean  ago,  was  ooofined  to  about  five  hundrod  penons ;  but 

the  children  of  &o  many  new  oomen  get  quickly  affscted  by  it.  A 
ehiM  under  ten  years  old  will  oome  luidL-r  its  influence  in  about  three 
months.  Tt  consists  of  a  twanpr,  nccentiiations,  and  idioms,  in  roality 
based  on  the  h.xd  or  Smvrno-(Jrcck  dialect  I  may  note,  that  1  i»b- 
jicrA'cd  children  lust  it  in  about  two  months  after  arrival  in  England- 
'Hie  Englibh  in  Ireland  and  America  are  commonly  longer  in  acquir- 
ing the  dialect;  and  adult  males  reaist  better  than  adult  females. 
t£b  dialeet  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mytlene,  has  been  published* 
and  I  have  ascertained  from  nativeSy  that  there  is  a  distinct  dialect  in 
each  village,  which  the  people  say  cannot  he  tniderstrnxl  by  some  of 
the  IK  iLrhbonrs.  The  number  of  dialects  iu  that  iuiiaU  island  is  by 
some  reckoned  at  sixt  v. 

The  gypsies  here  may  be  ujieiuliy  investigated.  On  the  dialect 
of  the  g^^siesof  Roumelia,  Mr.  Pospati  of  Gonstantuioplc  has  published 
a  very  valuable  memoir,  to  which  I  contributed  some  notes,  in 'the 
Levant  Qttarterly  lit  rlnr, 

CreolUm.  The  effect  of  change  of  climate,  so  remarkable  in  the  case 
of  the  English  in  North  America  and  Australia,  producing  the  physical 
effects  known  as  Yankeeism,  but  which  I  have  tcnnod  creolinm,  I  have 
not  noticed  here.  I  have  not  observed  that  the  children  t»f  European 
p[u*cnt4ige  on  both  sides,  partake  of  any  physical  change  in  the  nature 
of  creolism ;  but  the  field  of  observation  is  restricted,  as  the  number 
of  pure  Uood  is  veiy  small.  In  American  and  Australian  cases,  I 
have  known  instances  of  the  children  of  immigrants  bom  in  tho 
countr}'-,  beincr  di»tingui«hc<l  by  Yankee  featnres  fnmi  tho  cMer  child- 
ren Ijom  in  England.  Some  of  the  children  of  imniignUits  arc  nut 
affected  by  creolism,  but  are  wholly  of  Encrlish  type. 

Such  m  the  held  for  investigation,  but  the  didionlties  of  compass- 
ing it  are  great  There  is  no  public  spirit,  and  no  seal.  The  whole 
number  of  scientific  inquiries  is  small,  and,  like  myself,  doeely  en- 
gaged, and  having  no  time  to  devote  to  systematic  inquiry.  A  small 
academy  we  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Anatolia,  and 
of  which  I  was  the  President,  has  dwindled  since  its  first  yejtr  :  the 
attempt  to  form  a  library  has  failed,  after  jiccumuiatini:  two  th«'ti>ai)d 
volumes;  and  the  efforts  for  museums  have  proved  abortive.  It  is 
only  by  aid  from  without,  finom  travellers  or  visitors,  havhig  time  or 
means  to  bestow,  that  results  will  be  gradually  obtained. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  for  this  communiciUion. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Haines  was  read  by  -Mr. 
Caiitkh  Bl.vkk,  which  was  accompiuiied  by  objects  presented  to  the 
Museum  illiisti'ative  of  the  matters  referred  to. 

On  Certain  ImpUnunU  md  A  rtieUt     Drm  from  tSovik  A/riea,  By 

T.  Bainbb,  Esq. 

I  have  much  |<leasnrc  in  presontinjr  to  you,  as  you  weiT  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  the  Society  would  value  it,  a  spear  or  arrow-bcad  of 
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stone,  one  of  several  found  by  Mr.  Bowkcr's  fuuiily  ntjar  a  drift  (or 
fold)  on  the  Fish  River  in  the  eaatem  provinoe  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

They  were  found  (mingled  I  believe  with  fragments  of  pottery) 
thirteen  feet  below  tlic  siufoce  of  the  soil,  and  are  the  first  stone 

weapons  known  to  have  been  found  in  Sonthem  Africa.  No  one  sus- 
pected the  natives  of  hiivintr  over  known  the  use  of  them,  nor  are 
there  any  traditi(jn.s  aiiioiiLT  tJie  existing  tribes  that  .such  were  ever 
known  to  their  ancestui^.  The  Kafirs,  Zulus,  tlie  various  tribes  of 
Hcchuanas,  the  Dainaras  and  the  Ovampo  all  use  iron  speai-ti  or 
aBsegais,  either  for  stabbing  or  ss  missiles ;  and  nearly  all,  more  ea- 
pecially  the  Ovampo  (who  for  a  long  time  supplied  their  lees  ingenious 
neighboturs  the  Deunarss)  show  oonsidefable  skill  in  smelting  ont  the 
iron  and  forging  them. 

The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  bcsitle  the  asscpti,  use  arrows,  the 
heads  of  which  are  also  suiuetimes  of  in»ii  l)ut  more  frequently  of 
bone,  cither  rounded  or  neatly  barbed,  and  tipped  wiLh  deadly  poison  ; 
sometimes  obtained  from  or  bulbous  roots,  and  sometimes  from 
the  entrails  of  a  small  grub,  called  "kaa  or  ngwa ;  but  I  know  of  no 
tradition  of  stone  weapons  among  them,  nor  have  I  met  in  the  early 
Dutch  records  with  any  mention  of  such  iniplerncnts.  I  would  tare 
fully  avoid  ex])resMiny:  any  premature  opinion,  b\it  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing— and  in  that  1  believe  Mr.  Layard  and  others  coincide — that  these 
weapons  indicate  the  existence  of  tribes  which,  with  their  [leculiar 
oustoms  muBt  have  passed  away  long  before  Europeans  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  Africa.  This  specimen  was  given  me  by 
Edwin  Layard,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Museum  in  Cape  Town,  who 
showed  me  several  others,  none  of  which  admitted  of  any  doubt  that 
tiiev  were  ailificially  formed  US  wetjpons  of  chase  or  warfare. 

it  is  h;mily  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  extensive  col- 
lections of  the  Society,  to  sliew  that  these  as  well  ns  otliei-s  used  in 
various  countries  could  not  be  accidental  ira^ment«,  but  must  have 
been  the  result  of  human  labour  skilfully  applied  to  produce  the 
desired  form.  Still,  as  1  think  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  great 
nuitihor  of  fmgments  found  in  one  spot  militates  against  the  idea  that 
they  could  have  been  manufactured  by  a  few  rude  savages,  I  will 
tres[)ass  so  far  ui)on  your  time  as  to  describe  what  I  have  seen  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  North  Australia,  where  stoTie  s|>eara  and  axes  are 
still  commonly  used  by  the  natives  whose  nuiuljcrs  scattered  over  the 
inuncnsc  districts  they  occupy  are  so  scanty  that  I  do  not  think  wu 
ever  saw  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  together  at  one  time. 

In  many  phices  while  ascending  the  Victoria  River  with  the  expe- 
dition commanded  by  Aiignstus  Charles  Gregory,  Esq.,  in  the  years 
185o-6,  we  found  frairments  of  almost  any  shape,  ho  that  they  were 
but  f  liin  ;uid  shar])-edu'ed.  These  seemed  to  have  l)een  used  as  knives  for 
bknuuiig  or  dividiuir  such  game  lui  the  natives  were  fortunate  enough 
to  kill ;  aiid  as  we  advanced,  spear-heads  which  liad  been  accidcntly 
dropped  were  more  frequently  picked  up.  I  have  no  notes  or  specie 
mens  by  me  at  present  and  write  only  from  memofy,  but  many  of 
these  seemed  to  be  of  rough  jasper  and  other  stones,  and  the  best  of 
them  of  ilint  or  agate. 
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On  one  oocosion,  while  exploring  one  of  the  tributaiy  streum  of  the 
Victoria  River,  we  came  upon  an  open  apaoe  between  the  clifis,  which 
porhups  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards  each  way  was  more  or  less 
tiiickly  strewn  with  fi-agmcnto  of  various  stones,  and  impcrfectly- 
fomied  weapons.  The  mode  of  formation,  as  was  evident  from  the 
material  strewed  nn>nnd,  as  well  from  the  explanation  jjiven  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  was  tikis.  The  native  iiuving  chosen  a  pebble  »>f  agate, 
flint,  or  other  suitable  stone,  perhaps  as  large  as  an  ostrich  egg,  sits 
down  before  a  larger  block  on  which  he  strikes  it  so  as  to  detach  friNn 
the  end  a  piece,  leaving  a  flattened  hise  for  his  subsequent  opcmticMUL 
Then,  holding  the  pebble  with  its  Imse  downwards,  he  again  strikes  so 
as  to  sj)lit  oft'  a  piece  as  thin  and  hnxxd  as  ]M>»Hiblo,  taperitig  upward 
in  an  oval  ur  lenf  like  fonn,  and  sharp  and  thin  at  the  etl;r<^.  His 
next  object  is  to  stnke  oft'  another  j)ioce  nearly  similar,  so  close  as  to 
leave  a  projecting  angle  on  the  stone,  im  sharp,  straight,  and  perpen- 
dicular as  poadUe.  Then  again  taking  the  pebble  osjpefully  in  his 
hand  he  aims  the  deeisiTe  blow,  which  if  he  is  suooeoful  iqilits  off 
another  piece  with  the  angle  nnining  stnugfat  up  its  centre  as  a  mid- 
rib, and  the  two  edges  shar|),  clear,  and  equal  spreading  slightly  fn)m 
the  base,  and  again  naiTowing  till  tliey  meet  the  mid  rib  in  a  keen 
and  tfiper  )>oint.  If  he  Ikus  done  tliis  well  he  iX)SSeS8eH  a  jJcHect 
weapon,  but  at  IciUit  three  chips  must  have  been  formed  in  making  it, 
and  it  seemed  highly  probable,  from  the  number  of  imperfect  hauls 
that  lay  about,  that  the  fiultires  far  outnumbevod  the  snccessful 
results. 

In  the  making  of  tomahawks  or  axes,  in  which  a  darker  green 
8t*>nc  is  generally  used,  great  numbers  of  f^iilures  must  ensue,  and  in 
these  another  openvtinn  seemed  necessary,  for  we  saw  upin  the  rocks 
sevend  places  where  tliey  ha«l  Ueuu  ground,  with  a  great  expenditure 
of  labour,  to  a  smooth  rounil  eilgo. 

Thehr  cooking  places,  conmsting  of  small  holes  in  the  ground,  indi- 
cated by  the  bones  that  lay  around — fish,  water  tortoise,  and  in  one 
instance  a  small  alligator,  had  been  made  to  boil  by  the  imnioi*>sion  of 
heated  stones  in  the  watci-,  did  not  indicate  a  great  number  of  natives 
nor  a  lengthened  sojourn,  while  the  fragments  of  stone  lay  very  thickly 
over  considerable  j)ortions  of  the  s|)5ice. 

Malay  Wooden  iSandal^  Cape  2'owti. — The  word  Malay,  though  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  slaves  brought  by  the  Dutch  frmn  Batavia  and 
their  other  possessions  in  the  EcuBt  Indies,  has  now  ceased  to  imply 
any  distinctive  nationality,  but  is  applied  to  all  peiBons  of  whatoyer 
country  who  liave  joined  them  and  embiuced  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion. Their  priests,  many  of  whom  have  made  the  pilgrimjige  to 
Mecca,  wear  the  turban  and  long  flowing  robes,  but  the  chief  dis- 
tinction in  the  dress  of  the  rest  of  the  .community  is  that  the  men 
have  their  heads  shaved  and  wear  a  handkerchief  of  the  Malay  ivxi- 
tem — a  red  crossed  with  stripes  of  yellow  and  other  colours — bound 
tightly  round  the  head,  and  over  this  n  huge  conical  hat  of  straw, 
nearly  similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  tlie  Indian  Islands  ;  the  women, 
on  the  contnu*y,  sehloni  wear  any  head  drens,  but  their  own  black 
hair,  glusisy  with  vocoanut  oil,  and  gatiiered  behind  round  an  arrow  of 
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whatever  metal  the  wcurcr  caii  ati'ord.  Somotimcb  Euiopeau  sliueB 
are  worn,  and  sometimea  wooden  sandals  like  the  specimen.  The  pro- 
jeoting  knob  in  front  is  grasped  between  the  great  toe  and  the  next, 
and  the  sandal  is  essily  dropped  from  the  foot  when  the  wesver  enten 

a  house,  or  taken  \\\)  n^iiin  on  going  out. 

Dnmnra  Samiil. — The  Damaras,  an  intere8tiii<x  race,  rather  more 
Jill  led  to  the  Nep  <>  than  the  Kafir,  are  sujipoued  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  Zami)e8t  below  the  Victoria  Falls  to  the  west  coast,  somcwliat 
less  than  a  century  ago.  They  were  very  rich  in  cattle  and  foiiglit 
desperately  with  many  of  the  tribes  in  their  way,  until' the  Kamaqua 
Hottentots,  unable  to  stand  before  them,  sought  the  assistance  of 
Jonker  Africaner,  »on  of  the  ("hristian  Africaner  mentioned  by  Mofiiit, 
who  with  his  tribe  had  fle<l  fn)ni  the  colony  some  years  before. 
Joiiker's  people  pr^sscssiti^  liom'H  and  fireaniiH,  not  only  rej>olle<l  the 
stream  of  Damatu  einigration,  hut  settled  tiiciiiHclvea  in  the  country, 
and  for  many  years  plundered  the  Diimaituj  of  their  uittlc  and  com- 
mitted many^  acts  A  barbarity,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  a 
Damara  chief  who  had  joined  them  against  his  own  oountiy  people. 
At  the  time  of  my  residence  in  the  coontiy  fh>m  1861  to  1864,  the 
Diimaras  rcl)ellcd  a;rain«t  their  oppressors,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Audersson,  Mr  F,  (Jreen,  and  some  Englishmen,  whose  8}Tnpathy  was 
naturally  on  tiie  sulf  ^  t  liUeity,  were  cnrrying  on  a  waifai-e,  in  which 
they  have  been  so  far  succosaiiil  m  to  have  been  the  victors  in  three 
engagements,  and  will  probably,  if  they  continue  so,  become  one  of 
the  most  i>owerfhl  tribes  of  South  West  Africa.  The  Rhenish  Society 
has  an  extensive  mission  there,  the  numerous  stations  of  which  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hahn,  a  man  whose 
encrjjctic  chanujter  \\w\  lon*r  acquaintance  with  the  native  character 
render  him  eminent ly  fitted  f<)r  the  Rf'r\'ice  of  consolidatinj;  tlio 
hitheii-o  scattered  jKjwer  of  such  a  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hojKHl  he 
may  be  able  to  reclaim  them  from  tlie  barbarous  habits.in  which  they 
are  as  capable  of  indulging  as  their  former  oppressors.  The  dreas  of 
the  Damans  is  almost  entirely  .composed  of  sldns  either  of  the  ox  or 
goat — that  of  the  men  consists  of  a  bolt  composed  of  sixty  or  eighty 
fathoms  of  leather  thong  woni  like  a  coil  of  wnall  rope  round  the  hijjs, 
with  a  soft  skin  piussing  between  the  legs  and  tucked  into  the  l^lt 
l)efore  and  behind  ;  their  wo<jlly  hair  is  pulled  out  into  strands  three 
inches  or  so  in  length,  matted  with  red  clay,  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  worn  hanging  down  on  either  side,  with  a  cocUe-flhell  as  an  orna- 
ment where  the  hair  parts  above  the  forehead ;  their  omamenta  are 
generally  ring%  either  of  iron  or  copper,  worn  on  the  arms  and  andes, 
and  their  weapons,  the  broad-bladed  spear  and  bow  and  arrows,  con- 
siderably larifor  than  tJiose  used  by  the  Bushmen.  The  women  wear 
a  ])ecultar  uip  oi  hrliiict  niiule  of  stout  ox  hide,  with  three  u  irs  of  tho 
stime,  one  on  each  side  and  one  l>ehind ;  a  curtain  of  soft  skin  is 
attached  to  tlie  front,  but  is  almost  always  rolled  up  over  the  fore- 
head with  the  ends  hanging  down  on  either  side.  FVom  the  after 
part  depends  a  broad  fall,  composed  of  short  tubes  of  iron  strung  on 
leather  thongs  reaching  to  the  waist,  and  terminated  by  a  short 
fringe.   The  younger  women  are  not  privileged  to  wear  this,  it  being 
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the  exclusive  right  of  tliOMC  who  are  married,  uiul  no  offence  a<^iiitit 
Dainanv  ctiquctt43  can  be  compared  wiUi  that  of  being  aeeu  witiiout 
the  bonnet  The  younger  (rirla  wear  a  fringe  of  leather  thongs,  more 
or  less  scanty,  aooording  tin  size  of  the  skin  it  happens  to  be  oom- 
posed  of,  aiid  as  they  grow  older  a  kilt  or  short  skirt  of  the  samenmte- 
rial  isadiied,  and  if  tlioy  cxw  idTord  it  a  belt  composed  nf  ])icccf?  of  ostrich 
egg-shell  caretuUy  rounded  to  al>out  the  si/c  of  ii  shii-t  l)utt<^n,  and 
stmng  upon  thonifs  of  leather  ;  row  after  row  is  added,  and  the  1>e1t 
increases  in  breaiilti  till  1  liavc  Hcon  it  reaching  from  below  the  wai^t 
nearly  half  way  down  the  thigh  ;  in  this  ease  it  is  very  valuable,  and 
senres  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  the  owner,  who  at  times  will  out 
otl'  portions  and  barter  them  for  whatever  she  wishes  to  ]>unha8e. 
Hings  of  iron  are  their  general  ornaments,  but  formerly  they  were 
nccustomed  t'>  wear  them  of  copj)er  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  wei*j:h 
ing  several  jioundH  eneh,  but  these  are  now  seldom  seen,  and  indeed 
were  frequently  a  teuiptiition  to  plunderers,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
cut  off  the  hands  and  ft^t  of  the  unfortunate  wearers  to  obtain  p<^- 
session  of  the  ornaments.  The  mantle  is  made  of  softened  ox-skin 
with  the  hair  on,  and  frequently  with  a  long  strip  pendent  hom  the 
shoulder,  ornamented  with  iron  beads  in  various  patterns ;  anklets  or 
gaiters  arc  made  of  iron  bends  Htnin<r  on  thin  leather  thongs,  and  the 
sandals,  both  of  men  and  women,  are  made  of  untaimed  hide,  softened 
by  beating'  or  rubbing  ;  they  are  jwinted  before  and  liehind,  and  are 
generally  nearly  two  inches  longer  than  the  foot  each  way.  The 
sandal  before  the  Society  is  one  of  a  pair  made  for  me  by  a  man  who 
thoun^t  I  wanted  to  wear  them  myself,  and  could  not  understand 
that  I  wished  them  strictly  as  a  s]>ocimen  of  the  native  dress,  it  is 
therefore  much  smaller  than  fisual.  Some  of  the  native  sandals  l)eing 
nearly  ei«,d)f«'en  inches  long,  with  the  points  projecting  at  least  two 
inches  beyond  the  toe  and  heel,  the  tijxt  thonir  comes  up  Ijctwcen  the 
great  toe  and  the  next,  joining  another  wiiich  tornis  a  loop  passing 
round  the  heel,  and  confined  about  the  middle  by  another  thong  pasif- 
ing  through  the  sandal  and  coming  up  on  either  side  of  the  foot. 
The  sole  is  of  elaud*s  skin  and  the  thongs  of  koodoo,  which  is  also 
extensively  used  among  the  colonists  for  vel  sohoens,  lashes  of  waggon 
whips,  and  other  purposes. 

Jiechuana  S<i»>laJ,  an'l  Ch'tka  or  mans  dnxs,  from  the  Batawtna  ('>/• 
Uitk  lions)  at  L'ikt  yijami. — The  Bechnana.-*  differ  in  custom  and 
dress  from  the  Damaras,  being  rather  more  assimilated  to  the  Katir 
than  to  the  Negro,  many  of  thehr  words  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
the  Kafir  language.  Theur  hair  is  short  and  crisp,  and  is  worn  close 
to  the  head,  ornamented  sometimes  with  the  roimd  tufls  of  black 
ostrich  feathers.  The  only  article  of  dress  absolutely  essential  is  the 
eheeka  or  loin  skin.  A  belt  of  any  kind  is  tied  roimd  the  hips, 
and  the  cheeka — a  three-cornered  piece  of  goat  or  antel(»j)e  skin  care 
fully  softened,  is  put  on  by  tucking  two  of  tJie  corners  into  the  belt  on 
either  side  the  hips,  then  passing  the  third  between  the  legs,  bringing 
it  up  and  tucking  it  into  the  belt  behind.  This  is  worn  also  by  the 
Bitshmen,  who  sometimes,  in  bringing  up  the  after  end,  neglect  to 
hitch  it  in  the  i)clt,  and  let  it  retain  its  place  by  mere  muscular 
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action,  in  which  case  it  looks  exactly  like  a  tail,  and  probably  might 
have  given  rise  to  aume  of  tlie  reports  of  tailtxl  men  that  have  been 
lieeu  In  Africa. 

The  arms  of  tlie  BeohuaoM  wee  the  aasogai  or  light  spear,  of  which 
they  usually  oany  three,  the  battle-axe,  and  shield  of  ox-hide»  but 
many  of  them  now  abandon  these  for  tlM  musket,  Their  ornainents 
arc  more  generally  of  beads  or  }yn\m  rings  purchased  from  traders  ; 
they  cultivate  Inrj^c  holds  of  com  upon  tlio  bank  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  posncss  numerous  herds  of  a  peculiarly  lotig-homed  breed 
of  cattle;  they  tire  not  uanoo  men,  but  the  tribe  living  at  Lake  Ngaini 
have  oonquered  the  Makobas  of  the  country,  and  compel  them  to  per- 
form what  aenrice  they  require  on  the  water.  The  sandal  is  of  the 
hide  of  the  blaawe  wudebeeete  or  brindled  gnoo,  and  the  thongs  of 
koodoo  ;  it  is  roughly  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and  is  similar  in 
form  to  that  wom  In'  the  Bushmen.    The  cheeka  is  of  goat-skin. 

Tlie  piece  of  giralfo  skin  is  such  as  is  usually  prepared  by  the  colo- 
nial white  or  coloured  hunters  for  soles  of  vel  schoens.  I  have  seen  it 
so  thick  that  one  hunter  was  cutting  out  of  the  piece  a  pair  of  soles 
with  heels  almost  as  deep  as  those  of  a  fiishionaiile  boot. 

Bu9k(man*9  Jlre  tiiek  and  wdnnrf  reed,  —  Fire  is  obtained  by  the 
Bushmen  from  two  small  sticks  of  light  and  not  very  hard  wood  ;  a 
notch  ia  cut  in  one  %vliicli  is  laid  down  on  one  of  their  sandals,  and 
hnnly  held  there  bctwoen  the  feet  :  the  pointed  end  of  the  «tthor  is 
then  placed  in  the  notch  and  whirled  round  between  the  liands  with  a 
downward  pressure  until  they  gradually  rwioh  the  lower  part  of  the 
stick,  another  man  is  then  ready  to  place  his  hands  at  the  top  and 
continue  the  motion,  tmtil  he  is  in  turn  relieved  by  the  first ;  in  less 
than  a  minute  small  wood  dust  is  collected,  the  notch  l>ecomc8  charred, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  minute  the  dust  is  ii^nited.  Dry  grass 
rubbed  small  is  then  carefully  ajiplied,  aTtd  tlie  tire  collected  in  it  soon 
fanned  into  a  flame.  Tlic  power  of  stnkmg  a  spark  at  once  from  a 
flint  and  steel  appears  to  them  marvellous,  althougii  within  the  reach  of 
human  skill,  atul  a  Dutch  tinder-box  is  therefore  coveted  as  a  most 
denrable  possession;  but  that  of  drawing  fire  from  the  sun  by  a 
burning-glass,  or  obtaining  it  by  rubbing  a  lucifer  match,  seems  at 
present  to  be  regarded  as  some  peculiar  privikge  of  the  white  man 
which  is  not  intended  for  them.  Tlie  sucking  reed  is  used  in  i)lace8 
where  the  sand  is  moist,  but  not  sufliciently  so  to  allow  water  to  <  ol 
lect  for  drinking  jiurposes.  Tlio  end  is  enveloped  in  a  wisp  of  gi'a«s, 
a  hole  is  scraped  in  the  wet  sand,  which  is  then  again  heaped  round 
it,  and  whatever  moisture  filters  through  is  thus  made  available  for 
drinking  purposes.  It  is  also  used  when  from  the  position  of  the 
water  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  drink  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  cap  of  plaited  palrji  leaf  is  from  the  other  side  of  tlie  continent, 
beiniT  snch  as  is  usually  iniule  by  the  natives  in  the  I'ortuguesc  pos- 
ses-sioas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  and  worn  by  the  white  and 
hali'-caste  inhabitants,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  tus  a  specimen 
of  strictly  native  manufiictore,  but  as  that  of  those  who  are  hving  in 
serfdom  or  a  mild  form  of  slavery  under  the  Portuguese,  and  many  of 
whom  have  been  instructed  to  work  as  goldsmiths,  boat-buOders,  and 
at  various  other  trades. 
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The  PuEsiDENT  proponed  that  the  thfuiks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 
Mr.  BftinoB  for  his  oommunioatioii  and  for  the  intereBting  Bpecimens 
he  had  preaented  to  their  Museum.  He  had  promised  to  attend  at  an 
early  mcetiog  of  the  Society  and  to  exhibit  a  eolleotion  of  sketohee 

taken  (luring  his  travels  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Skkmann  observed  that  the  tirc-sticks  exhibited  were  simi1.tr  to 
those  used  by  savages  in  other  parts  of  t)ie  world.  They  consisted  of 
a  Boft  piece  of  wood  and  a  piece  of  Imrd  wootl,  and  the  heat  produced 
by  nibbing  them  together  igiuted  the  powder  rubbed  from  the  aoft 
wood,  wliioh  waa  then  blown  into  a  name.  It  appeared  finom  Mr. 
IkincH's  cominimioation,  that  in  AfHoa  two  men  were  required  to  pro- 
duce fire  in  that  manner,  but  among  the  Esquimaux  one  man  ob< 
t:tii)r<l  fire  by  that  means.  It  required  great  dexterity  to  do  it  and 
he  had  never  succeeded,  but  Mr.  Pritchard  had. 

Major  Owen  remarked  that  the  wooden  sandal  exiiibited  had  uppa- 
rently  come  from  India.  Sandals  of  that  kind  were  very  common  at 
Calcutta. 

The  President  said  a  letter  had  l)ecn  received  from  Mr.  George 
M' Henry,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  «  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  PennsylvaTiia,  correcting  a  misrepresentation  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  that  day.  Ah  t!ie  lett<,'r  had 
only  been  received  tiiat  evening  it  could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  in  the  usual  manner,  and  as  it  wuidd  be  somewhat  irregular, 
therefore,  to  read  it,  he  submitted  the  question  to  the  meeting. 

The  question  whether  the  letter  should  be  read  was  put  to  the 
meeting  and  was  carried. 

Mr.  Beavak  then  read  the  letter  as  follows  : — 

*•  l^addington,  Feb.  6, 1866. 
Sir, — ^The  truths  of  history  and  the  facts  of  science  oftenttmea 
bear  so  close  a  relationship  tliat  I,  aa  a  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  London,  cannot  refn\in  from  criticising  to  you  some  remarks  made 
in  the  Royal  Sj)eech  to-day.  Her  Majesty  is  reputed  to  have  said,  in 
the  par.igmpli  referring  to  the  United  States,  that  *  The  abolition  of 
slavery  is  an  event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and  congnitu- 
lations  of  this  country,  wliich  has  always  been  foremoHt  in  showing  its 
abhorrence  of  an  inmttiiion  repugnant  to  eveiy  feeling  of  justice  and 
humanity.'  Not  l)eing  an  Exiglishman  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 
tlo  with  the  *  cordial  aympatiiies  and  congratidations  of  this  country' 
in  the  n^attcr  of  emancipation,  nor  do  I  desire  that  my  native  state, 
Pennsylvania,  should  have  any  credit  for  alK)lishing  slavery  after 
that  *  institution',  ju*  the  Queen  is  graeioiisly  pleased  to  C4il]  it,  be- 
came unprofitable ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  under  the  inliuunce  of  the 
QoakerBy  Pennsylvania  was  not  only  the '  f(»emoet*  state  to  agitate 
fhsedom  for  the  Negrp^  but  she  likewise  was  '  foremost'  in  prohibiting 
the  *  institution' to  exist  within  her  borders.  Her  legislature,  in  1 780, 
during  the  revolutionary  wju',  when  the  consent  ot  the  Crown  was 
not  required,  and  when  it  would  have  boeui'cfused  had  it  been  needed, 
passed  the  following  enactment : — 
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"  *  All  persona,  as  well  Nejjroes  and  Mulattos  and  others,  who  shall 
he  bom  within  this  sttite,  shall  not  be  deemed  or  considered  as  ser- 
vants for  life  or  slaves ;  and  all  servitude  for  litV,  or  Blaverv  of  chil- 
dren, in  consequence  of  the  slavery  of  their  mothers,  iu  the  aise  of  all 
chUdreu  bom  within  this  state  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act 
as  aforemid,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  utterly  taken  away,  extinguished,  » 
and  for  ever  abolished :  provided,  however,  children  boorn  heronlter  of 
alave  mothera  are  to  be  held  to  servitude  until  they  are  twenty-eight 
years  old.' 

"T  riniw  your  utti  ntion  t<»  this  matter  merely  for  tlie  purjtosc  of 
keeping  history  from  l)ein<;  wurped.  If  cotton  and  rice  conM  huve 
Itcen  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania  slic  would  have  been  a  slave  state  to 
this  day,  beoause,  if  her  productions  had  been  similar  to  those  of  the 
Southern  States  she  would  have  cast  her  lot  with  the  Confederates^ 
and  in  that  case  the  South  would  have  been  the  more  poweiful  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Ameriaui  union. 

*'  The  African  slave  trade  was  first  temporarily  abolished  by  the 
Rcvohitionarv'  Conp-css  of  1774,  and  then  by  the  seveml  states  south 
of  Mason  s  iuid  Dixon's  line.  Subsequently  all  the  states,,  through 
the  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  1789,  agreed  to  diaeontinue 
the  oommeroe  in  1808.  Great  Britain  abandoned  the  trsde  about 
the  same  time,  though  she  was  very  slow,  and  certainly  was  not  fore- 
most in  adopting  that  policy.  Your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

"  (Iko.  McHrnry. 

*'  A  imuilx-'r  of  the  states  of  the  American  union,  not  Massachusetts, 
alx>libhed  slaverj'  long  before  Great  Britain  thought  of  doing  so,  and 
if  I  remember  right  France  was  some  years  in  advance  of  England  iu 
the  matter. 

^  To  James  Hunt,  Esq.,  President  A.aL." 

The  PiiKsiDKNT  observed  that  Her  Majesty  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
sentiments  cxj)rcssc'<i,  and.  that  Etirl  llussuU  had  n<jt  sliown  umcii 
knowledge  of  anthropology  in  the  manner  he  had  dealt  with  the 
Negroes.  He  must  say  tliat  such  oonduot  was  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
ings of  justice  and  humanity,  and  it  would  bring  great  misery  on  the 
raoe.  Unless  care  was  taken  to  correct  the  measures  that 
were  being  adopted  in  Jamaica  such  outrages  would  always  be  taking 
place.  • 

Mr.  l^)Lr.AF,UT  remark 0(1,  tliut  their  Vice-I 'resident,  Capt.  Burton, 
had  sjiid  in  a  recent  \M)rk,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
always  doing  what  they  could  to  improve  the  American  Indians  utl 
the  &oe  of  the  earth,  and  they  seemed  now  to  be  doing  the  same  thing 
with  the  Negroes. 

The  President  said  the  Society  were  doing  their  duty  in  correcting 
historical  mistakes  relating  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  tliat  nii^^^lit 
subsequently  mislearl,  and  tliey  were  indebted  to  Mr.  M' Henry  for 
sending  his  notice  of  the  Queen  .s  Sj)eech.  The  President  ann  imced 
that  Mr,  Pritchard,  the  Special  Commissioner  from  the  .V  nth  Topo- 
logical Society  of  London  to  Jamaica  to  investigate  the  anthropological 
causes  of  the  recent  insurrection  of  Negroes  in  that  island,  would  leaTe 
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for  .fuiiiaira  liy  the  next  inuil,  and  that  Dr.  Sccnuuiu,  a  Viiv  President 
of  the  Society,  wonld  jic-conipany  him  and  asHist  him  in  his  inve^tiL'-a 
tionn  of  the  subject.    Thcj  shoulil,  therefore,  luive  a  doubly  valuable- 
report  as  to  the  real  eauaea  of  the  recent  ixuMmnection. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Fkbbuart  20th,  186d. 

Jambs  Hunt,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.8.L.,  PWiPawT,  im  thb  Chmk. 

The  niinuteu  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  eonfimietl. 

The  names  of  the  new  Fellows  elected  were  announced  as  in)«l<T:— 
Alexander  Aria,  Esq.,  8,  HaiKlolph  Hoail,  Maida  Hill  ;  T.  ( :  W  sley 
Bennett,  3U,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.;  Arthur  B.  iiarris,  Ef»i.j., 

M.D.,  Falmouth,  Cornwall;  Richard  King,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.&,  17, 
Savile  Row,  Regent  Street,  W. ;  James  M(£revey,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Aaakt- 
ant-Surgeon,  66th  Regiment,  liaglan  Barracks,  Devonport;  Fenwick 
T.  Poole,  £^.,  26,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  Hugh  R.  Semper,  Esq.,  47, 
York  Street,  Portman  Square. 

The  followin?  presents  were  announced  to  have  l)eeu  received,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  tu  tlie  donurs: — 

Layeoek,  Mind  and  Brain  ;  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London 
Poor  (extra  volume) ;  VV  iaalow's  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  ; 
Brierre  de  Boiamont,  Du  Suicide;  Dee  HaUucinationa;  L6but,  TAmii- 
lette  de  Pascal ;  Du  D^on  de  Socrate  ;  Le^n  Clinique  do  M^deeine 
mentale  ;  Prosper  Lucas,  L'h6r6dit6  Naturclle  ;  Fabret,  Des  Maladies 
Mentales,  or  Mental  Medicine ;  Serres,  Recherches  sur  TAnatoniie 
tnniscendante  (with  titlas) ;  Journal  of  Mental  Science  (Dr.  J.  llUlier 
Biount,  F.A.S.L.) ;  i'ruiier-Bey,  Sur  les  oriirines  Hougroises;  liesidtats 
de  craniometrie  (the  author);  Covurrubijts's  Manifesto  on  the  Atfairs 
of  Chile  (Charles  Blake,  Esq.);  Mobius,  ProC,  Anniversary  Address 

ithe  author) ;  Klhiigliehe  sachsicher  gesellschaft  der  Wisaenschaften 
the  Society) ;  Schriften  der  Kbniglicher  physikalisch*dOOnomiache  ge» 
sellschiift  (the  Society);  P.  A.  F.  Gausen,  Geodiitische  untenucbungen 
(the  author). 

A  Few  Remarks  on  tJie  Bunu,  Tribe  of  Central  Africa.    By  T.  Valen- 
tine Robins,  F.A.aL.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.&* 

The  boy  submitted  for  your  in8i)ection  is  a  native  of  the  Bunu 
country,  which  lies  at  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  British  set^ 
tlcment  of  Lukoja  on  the  Niger,  and  to  the  nrarth-west  of  the  conflu- 
ence in  t  n  '1( Mxrees  «orth  of  the  equator;  he  was  redeemed  from 
slavery  by  the  late  Dr.  Bnikie,  who  foimded  the  settlement,  and  who 
died  at  Sierm  Leone  on  Jiis  passage  to  England  in  1864.  The  boy 
would  cost  170,000  cowries,  which  is  the  currency  there,  and  is  equal 

*  Til  illustration  of  this  paper,  a  boy  of  the  Bunu  tribe,  a  c  llrrtion  of 

SortmiU,  and  numerotts  articles  of  manufacture  were  also  cxiubittnl. — £d. 
.A.S.L. 
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to  £1  of  otir  money.  He  in  very  intellijjceut,  «j)eak.s  the  Haiisa,  Nufi, 
l^nim,  and  Ti^liirni  tongues  fluently,  and  these  are  not  ae(piired  hv 
tuition,  but  tlirotijjjh  their  unsettled  stJite  <»f  life,  l>cing  frequently  suUi 
from  one  tribe  to  another.  He  is  a  fearless  horse-rider,  a  keen- 
sighted  guide  whilst  bunting  iu  the  jungle,  a  gentle  nui-se  in  sick- 
nese,  and  has  proved  a  fiuthfid  honest  flervant  to  me  during  my  reBi> 
deuce  in  Central  Africa.  I  think  that  he  is  perhaps  the  first  specimen 
of  his  tribe  ever  bn)ught  to  England.  His  trilml  marks  are  perha])8 
the  Severe,  in  the  interior  at  least,  as  far  as  1  have  seen,  and  are  lu  ld 
in  great  esteem  by  themselves.  The  opemtinn  lt^u^st  eau.se  <^YL\\i  pain, 
and  Ih  p-encrally  done  in  infancy  ;  yet  it  is  custumary  to  miu'k  boys 
aiid  girls  wlien  purchased  fn>m  another  tribe.  The  operator,  gene- 
rally the  ^town  barbei^',  cuts  dean  out  from  the  fiu»  three  long 
strips  of  fleeh,  extending  frx>m  the  crown  towards  the  mouth,  and  one 
short  line  from  the  side  of  the  nose  across  the  cheek,  touching  the 
first  perpendicular  line,  tlsese  are  intermixed  with  fine  lines  placed  at 
different  an*rles  ;  the  fori  lu  ad  is  also  marked  with  fine  lines  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X.  After  uuttinii;  out  the  flesh,  the  womul  is  filled 
in  with  country  meibcine  or  palm  oil  and  s(X)t,  which  causes  the  mark 
when  healed  to  stand  out  in  hold  relief  on  the  face.  The  Bimu  ai-e  a 
quiet,  inoffensive,  intelligent,  haidrworking  people  ;  the  man  are 
hunters,  farmers,  cloth-weavers,  and  workers  in  potteiy,  and  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  horses  and  cattle  than  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
hercftbonts  ;  they  pvc  the  horses  lubi  in  their  drink  once  a  day,  which 
ke^'pis  them  in  Kplendid  condition,  but  this  is  discontinued  if  tlie 
animal  becomes  siek.  Lubi  is  brought  from  the  dry  bed  of  the  lakes 
in  the  interior  in  large  slabs,  it  tastes  like  saltpetre,  and  is  coumionly 
used  medicinally  by  the  people  in  their  drink.  The  boys  when  very 
iittle  are  taught  to  mount  tiie  bare  back  of  a  half-tamed  horsey  and 
here  they  hold  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a  monke}'  and  the  fearlessness  of 
a  hunter.  Beini/  ipiite  naked,  and  the  head  shaved  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  irives  them  a  ]»lcji8ing  appearance.  Some  have  the  hair  culti- 
vated in  a  ridge  on  the  top  nmnin'^  from  the  forehead  ilown  to  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  others  have  one  or  several  roimd  piitches  of  liair 
left,  whilst  many  have  none  at  all  Their  weapons  are  the  usual- 
poisoned  arrow,  long  spear  and  knife,  which  are  very  well  made  fay 
native  blacksmiths  of  countiy  iron  ;  they  weave  excellent  cloth  from 
the  thread  spun  by  the  women ;  theif  clothes  are  dyed  of  a  deep 
indigo  by  being  8teej>cd  in  a  preparation  of  the  leaf  of  the  plant ; 
some  are  coloured  red,  but  generally  the  red  part  of  the  ♦rarmcnt  is 
silk  woven  in  a  separate  piece,  and  sewn  to  the  cotton.  These  cloths 
are  very  chetip  and  durable.  The  women  are  modest  and  good-look- 
ing, veiy  willing  to  work,  and  fond  of  gav  colours;  their  principal 
work  is  to  sdl  the  produce  of  the  farm,  besides  their  usual  occupations 
of  cooking,  carrying  water,  and  reeling  cotton  thread  ;  they  are  of  a 
lively  and  ehecrfnl  temperament,  and  generally  sing  extcmp<)rc  songs 
whilst  grinding  corn— the  white  man,  his  saying  and  doings,  his 
wealth,  and  kin»l  treatment  to  them  in  irivin^'  them  cloths  and  provi- 
sions often  form  the  subject  of  the  sung,  iiud  when  any  witty  allusion 
is  made  a  general  ahout  from  all  the  grinders  terminates  the  verse. 
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which  is  taken  up  by  unothtT  until  nil  try  tlieir  p<>wci"s  at  coniyMjsi- 
tion.    They  cjUTy  liuuvj  loads  ou  tlieir  lietul«,  and  Itavc  the '*  pick - 
iua  "  tied  ou  to  their  back» — thcue  womeu  seem  to  liave  more  uflec 
tioii  than  some  others  for  thoir  ehildren ;  yet  I  have  never  seen  a 
woman  kin  her  ohild,  and  these  endearmcntB  are  perhaps  not  prac- 
tised from  the  knowledge  thai  they  may  have  to  part  with  their  chil- 
dren at  any  time  ;  and  indeed,  I  have  known  women  offer  the  ir  children 
for  sale,  prefcrrini;  tliat  the  white  mnn  should  ]>urcli;uso  tlioni  before 
any  other  tribe,  hetvinsr  they  kiu»w  in  mi  ex])erienee  tliat  they  are 
lietter  treated.    The  women  and  ;,Mrls  live  in  ^^reat  fear  uf  beiu;,'  kid- 
napped.   One  woumu  assured  me  that,  w  hen  very  young,  slie  and  a 
oompanion  were  going  to  fetch  water^  when  some  men  kidnapped 
them  and  hnzried  them  away  in  canoes  down  the  Niger  to  the  Ebo 
ooimtry  to  be  sold  to  the  cannibals  ;  she  fortimately  esoi{jed  the  test 
for  good  meat,  which  is  beatiii;;  the  liands  violently  together  untd  tlie 
victim  nearly  faints,  and  tluni  thru8ting  tlieni  into  h(»t  water  ;  if  the 
iiands  look  red  on  being  ttiken  out  ot"  the  water,  that  is  a  sign  of 
g«H»d  meat,  and  puiuhased  accordingly,  but  if  greyiish  looking  the  lucky 
wretch  is  refused.    Now  this  woman,  then  a  girl,  l>eing  reftmed  hy 
the  cannibals,  was  sold  to  a  Portuguese  slave-dealer,  who  Bhi])})ed  her 
off  in  company  with  many  otliers  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  the  vessel  was  captured  by  one  of  our  cruisers  and  taken  to 
Sierra  Leone,  where  the  poor  wretches  were  liberated.    'I'liis  woman 
lived  there  many  years,  and  after  all.  with  her  huslMtnd  and  child, 
managed  to  return  as  ncai*  to  her  own  country     safety  would  pennit  . 
The  Bunu  people  are  both  heathens  and  Mohammedans,  and  inter- 
marry with  the  Kakanda  and  Igbirra  tribes,  who  are  bo^  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  people. 

The  President  observed  that  the  meeting  were  much  obliged  (<> 
Mr.  BohiTis  for  his  communication,  and  for  ]iavini:  taken  the  trouble 
to  bring  for  tlirir  examination  this  N(  ^M  r>  youth,  and  the  various 
drawings  and  (  tlu  r  i  1  jecta,  and  he  was  sure  thoy  would  be  anxious  to 
return  him  their  liianks. 

Hie  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  nnanimously  aoo(»ded. 
-  Mr.  J.  Mbteb  Harbib  inquired  whether  the  four  African  languages 
spoken  by  the  boy  were  really  difKirent  languages  or  merely  dialects 
of  the  same  hmguage.  For  his  own  part  he  luul  found  vety  slight 
diffen-nccs  in  the  languages  of  the  frilx's  in  the  West  of  .Africa.  AVith 
respect  to  tlie  lul)i  npoken  of  it  wjus  an  article  commonly  used  bv  the 
natives  for  a  variety  of  puipobes.  The  common  manner  of  pre]«uing 
it  wag  by  boming  the  leaves  of  the  banamu  He  differed  from  Mr. 
Robins  as  to  the  use  of  indigo  by  the  natives  of  Africa,  for  there  was 
no  real  indigo  in  Africtv.  The  uiateiial  used  for  the  blue  dye  was 
different  from  indigo.  A  chemist  had  been  sent  from  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  indigo  fi-om  the  substance  used  by  the 
natives,  but  it  was  very  different.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  clieap- 
nesH  of  the  manufactured  articles,  he  alno  differed  from  Mr.  Robins, 
for  in  tlie  course  of  his  African  exjKjrienco  he  had  never  foimd  any 
article  made  by  the  natives  so  dieap  as  it  could  be  supplied  from  Eng- 
land.   As  U}  the  apparent  want  of  affection  of  the  women  for  their 
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children,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  tlmt  tlicir  siirns  of  cndcnrmont  aru 
different  from  oiirs,  and  tluv  do  not  understand  kissiuLr.  It  was 
natural  tliat  the  women  sliouUl  have  j?reat  affection  for  their  children, 
every  niuu  iuts  a  liozen  wives,  aiid  the  children  looked  only  to  their 
mother  for  care  and  inx>tectioii.  With  regard  to  the  statement  about 
cannibaligm  and  the  testing  of  a  woman  whether  she  waa  fit  for  food  or 
not»  he  observed  that  though  it  was  known  that  cannibalism  existed 
among  some  of  the  African  trilies,  he  never  heard  of  a  market  for  tl»e 
Hftle  of  human  flesli  for  the  purpose  of  heinp:  eateTi  He  was  inclined 
to  think  the  test  of  Hlapjjni^'  the  hands  had  some  other  meaning,  and 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  a  test  for  supposed  witchcraft.  He 
inquired  whether  the  Bunu  tribe  were  accustomed  to  use  bows  and 
arrows,  for  his  experience  taught  him  to  consider  those  tribes  who  used 
bows  and  arrows  as  more  intelligent  than  tliose  who  did  not. 

Mr.  BKNnTflHB  observed,  tliat  as  it  had  been  stilted  by  Mr.  Robins 
that  the  l)oy  could  speak  English,  mvl  sing  English  songs,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  lie  was  capahle  »>rieaniinj4  ditferent  languaG:es. 

Dr.  Beigel  said  lie  slujuid  like  to  hear  more  particulars  iiidiaitive 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  lioy.  If  it  were  proved  that  the  boy  was 
as  intelligent  as  boys  of  hia  age  usually  are,  then  it  would  become  a 
question  who  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were,  and  whether  there 
was  any  white  blood  in  him. 

Mr.  r.  r.\RTER  Bi.AKK  said  he  was  triad  tliat  they  had  a  live  negro 
before  them  for  the  pur[x)8e  of  testinir  the  eorrectncf^s  nf  the  rash 
generalisations  as  to  the  equidity  of  the  nei^'n*  and  the  white  man. 
He  believed  the  boy  to  be  of  a  negroid  nice,  and  that  he  Ijelongeil  to 
those  tribes  which  were  called  FotiUahs  on  our  maps.  If  they  ex- 
amined the  boy  it  would  be  found  that  he,  in  one  respect  at  leasts 
approached  the  character  .of  inferior  animals.  Van  der  Hoevcn  was 
the  first  to  arrive  at  the  generalisation,  from  an  examination  of  the 
hands  of  negroes,  that  the  metacarpals  are  webbed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  those  of  Europeans.  The  hoy  l>efore  them  was  an  example  of  the 
correctness  of  that  opinion,  for  it  would  be  seen,  on  looking  between  his 
fingers,  that  they  were  more  webbed  thaa  those  of  any  white  person 
present.  Mr.  Blake  then  directed  attention  to  one  of  the  portraits 
exhibited,  in  which  a  very  yo«mg  negro  child  was  represented  as 
gnawing  a  human  femur  hone,  and  commented  on  the  improbability 
that  a  child  so  young  could  have  possessed  teeth  to  obtain  food  in 
such  a  manner. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  remarked  u[K)n  the  receding  lower  jaw  of  the  boy. 
Though  the  brow  and  face  were  well  developed,  he  did  not  think  he 
looked  like  a  pure  negro. 

Mr.  Mill  said  he  had  seen  boys  in  Africa  like  the  one  then  present 
He  considered  he  belonged  to  the  Houflsa  tribe,  which  was  a  pure 
negro  tribe,  so  far  as  that  tribe  were  concerned.  He  had  seen  one  of 
them  who  was  six  feet  two  inches  high.  They  mhabit  a  country,  the 
chief  town  of  which  is  the  head  centre  of  Mohammedanism,  and  w  iiero 
the  archives  of  the  town  were  written  in  Arabic.  The  age  of  the  boy- 
he  supposed  to  be  about  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Robins  stated  that  the  boy  he  belieTed  was  only  ten  years  old. 
VOL.  nr.  % 
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Mr.  Baines  Haul  tliut  durinL'"  a  short  Bt4iy  at  Siemi  licoiie  he  saw  a 
great  miuiy  varieties  of  tlie  pure  ne|rro  (Mandingos),  who  presented 
ven'  different  characteristics.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  fiue  stature, 
witik  features  a«  fine  as  the  boy  before  them,  and  who  were  indnstiioua 
and  useful  as  saUon. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  remarked  that  it  was  generally  admitted  that  be- 
tw^n  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  the  negro' s  ^vi  re  nearly  equal  in 
mental  capficity  to  t]i»>  Ktimpoan,  therefore  it  might  be  expected  of 
the  youth  before  tliem  tliat  he  would  siiow  si<rnR  of  intelligence.  It 
might  \\e  doubted,  however,  whether  he  would  be  an  exception  to 
other  negro  boys  whose  intellects  seemed  to  be  developed  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  fourteen.  He  should  like  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  of  there  being  Arab  blood  in  the  boy's  veins. 

Blr.  lioBiNH,  in  replying  to  iJ^e  remarks  on  bis  paper,  said  that  the 
boy  speaks  four  difterent  tonfrues,  the  only  one  of  whit  li  that  was 
written  was  the  Houssa,  '\  hv  Imiguiifres  were  so  diffeix'ut  that  those 
will)  b<'l(inged  to  one  tribe  coukl  not  undei^stand  either  of  the  othera. 
The  lubi  was  brought  to  the  Bunu  tribe  in  thick  slabs,  four  of  wliich 
make  a  load  for  a  donkey.  It  was  taken  from  hike  Tchad  and  brought 
to  the  Houssa  country.  The  mother  of  the  boy  was  a  convert  to 
CShristianity,  and  he  believed  her  story  about  cannibalism.  With 
respect  to  the  blue  dye,  the  plant  from  which  it  was  prociu-ed  was,  he 
believed,  the  siimc  as  the  indigo  plant — at  least  it  appeared  to  be  the 
same.  With  resj)ect  to  the  father  of  the  )>oy,  he  himself  did  not 
know  who  was  his  father.  He  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Baikie,  and  was 
not  a  Houssah  boy.  That  tribe  do  not  mark  themselves,  for  they 
consider  themselves  above  such  practices.  The  boy  was  not  more 
intelligent  than  other  boys  of  his  tribe. 

Mr.  L.  0.  Pike  read  a  paper — f'>n  *h^.  Ps>frh>rn1  Chara'(trix(ir,<i  of 
the  EtKjluih  Ftu}>h  which  will  upj)ear  at  length  in  the  .\fn/}>n'fs. 
He  began  by  explaining  that  in  this  jjapcr  he  dealt  only  with  one 
branch  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Knglish,  the 
whole  of  which  evidence  would  be  given  in  his  work  The  EwjliA  and 
their  Origin,  He  adopted  Professor  Bain's  division  of  psychical 
phenomena.  He  treated  first  of  the  nuuicidar  feelings  and  move- 
ments, the  consideration  of  whieh  led  him  to  point  out  certain  dif- 
ferences of  will  or  energy  in  ditVerent  peoples.  He  then  passed  on  to 
the  chaiwteristie  emotions  of  ditl'erent  nations,  and  from  them  to  the 
different  intellectual  characteristics,  lie  couipared  together  four  |)eo- 
ples,  the  ancient  Britons,  ancient  Greeks,  the  modem  Germans,  and 
the  English.  The  English  character,  he  said,  resembled  the  Greek 
character,  and  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Gwmans.  He  gave 
evidence  to  show  that  the  English  deser\'e  their  reputation  for  love 
of  athletie  H])orts.  and  that  the  characteristic  appeared  to  be  in- 
herited irom  pre-Koman,  not  from  (German,  ancestors.  The  chief 
emotional  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  he  believed  to  be  wonder, 
which  he  traced  in  cortain  peoultarities  of  their  language,  in  their 
literature,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  art,  and  tl^ir  science. 
The  English  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  equally  prone  to  that 
emotion,  or  to  have  so  great  a  love  for  it    They,  on  the  contrary, 
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were  remarkable  for  modesty,  for  delicate  self-respect,  for  the  sense 
of  indiyidiial  responsibility.  Followiug  out  the  dtTislons  of  the 
intellect  made      Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Pike  maintained  that  the  English 

had  greater  constructive  po\\er,  and  pT^ater  power  of  perceiving 
resemblances,  with  Vm  jpower  of  redintegration — of  elaborating  details 
— than  the  Germans. 

Dr.  Cbabnooe  said  he  had  neTer  heard  a  greater  panegyrks  m  the 
Kngliah,  or  a  greater  libel  on  foreigners.  He  then  proceeded  to 
comment  seriatim  on  the  prinoipal  points  in  the  paper.  According 
to  its  author,  in  Emjlaml^  men  and  women  were  generally  modest, 
jni»l  men  genenilly  honourable  Now,  if  Englishmen  were  generally 
luotlcst,  he  could  not  understsmd  huw  they  made  such  way  in  the 
wt)rltJ.  He  had  travelled  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  was  disposed 
to  think  that  continental  nations  were  quite  as  honourable  and  quite 
as  modest  as  the  people  of  England.  To  be  sure,  in  the  present 
age  of  progress,"  as  it  was  called,  there  was  not  too  much  of  either 
virtue,  but  was  not  that  a  reason  why  the  English  should  not  appn>> 
prijite  tlie  whole  of  it  to  themselves.  Mr.  Pike  had  referred  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  clianicter  of  Enprlish  statesmen.  I)r.  ( "harnock 
truHted  the  iiuthor  of  the  paper  did  not  include  the  present  ceutiuy  ; 
for  if  he  were  uiiked  to  iiyiid^olize  the  churacter  of  J'^nglisli  statesmen 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  he  should  do  it  under  the  terms  Machia- 
velism,  Mephistopheusm,  Jesuitry,  Bedlam.  The  last  stage  was 
Bedlam.  We  were  told  that  England  was  great  in  inventions,  but 
that  Germany  and  Holland  were  Tiot  so.  Now  it  was  notorious  that 
the  Kmrlish  were  not  great  in  this  depai-tiinMit,  hut  tliat  they  dis- 
played great  tact  in  utibziuLC  the  inventions  of  f  )reiij:ner8.  All  the 
most  important  inventions  liad  originated  in  Germany,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, etc  Witness  printing,  gunpowder,  watches,  clocks,  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer,  the  vdltaic  batteiy,  galvanism.  That  the 
English  have  been  great  in  the  drama  was  indubitable,  but  Ger- 
many had  produced  many  respectable  dramatists  besides  those 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  ]iapcr.  There  were  Hippel,  Gotter, 
Stolberg,  Zeidlitz,  Von  Kleist,  Friedrich  Midler,  and  Kotzebne. 
Could  the  questitm  be  decided  by  iiuiul>er,  the  Germans  would  be 
the  greatest  dramatists  in  Europe,  the  Pocket-hook' of  Comedians^ 
publ£hed  by  Lambert  in  the  year  1823,  containing  the  names 
of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty -seven  living  German 
dramatists.  The  author  of  the  paper  asserted  that  the  English  were 
the  l)est  h-  rscrnen  in  the  world,  hut  he  woidd  55ecm  to  have  iLcnored 
the  natives  of  fciouth  America  and  the  Arabs.  Mr.  Tike  had  referred 
to  the  minuteness  of  the  old  Dutch  .school  of  paintin;jr,  hut  he  said 
nothing  of  the  pre-Eaphaclite  school  now  in  vogue,  which,  if  any- 
thing, was  still  wone  than  the  Dutch  schooL  Acoording  to  Mr.  Pikers 
theory,  the  English  must  be  closely  allied  to  the  Hungarians^  the 
Turks,  and  the  Spaniards,  for  it  coidd  not  be  doubted  that  the  English 
are  among  the  proudest  people  of  Europe.  In  England  it  was  said 
that  little  children  were  aUvri  \  ^  r,n  the  move,  therefore  the  English 
must  be  of  gipsy  origin.    If  indeed  the  English  people  were  of  Celtic 
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origin,  it  was  stnuifrc  that  out  of  eighty  thousand  English  words  not 
more  tlian  fm  ty  could  be  traced  to  the  Celtic  languages.  The  base  of 
our  language  was  Saxon,  hui  the  majority  of  the  words  might  be  traced 
to  the  Liitin  and  Greek,  lK»th  of  which  languages  had  their  root  iu 
the  Sanskrit  and  Phcenician. 

Dr.  Sbemaxn  obfienred  that  one  of  the  rcajsons  aaaigned  bj  Mr. 
Pike  why  the  English  were  not  descended  from  the  (iermans  was 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  lue  of  the  fist.  But  thej  have  not  for- 
gotten it,  iiiid  If  ^Ir.  T^iko  were  to  ox]>ress  \n  Germany  the  opinions 
lie  lijid  expressed  that  evening,  lie  would  have  practical  experience  of 
the  ffict.  Tiie  use  <»f  tlu'  fist  was  known  in  (Jerniany  iti  primitive 
ageh,  and  the  langiutge  uiuken  numeroius  tilluHions  to  it.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  wheelB,  he  remaiked  that  chariota  and  waggons  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Germans ;  therefore  it  must  be  assumed  they 
knew  at  that  time  the  use  of  wheels.  The  author  of  the  paper 
seemed  to  have  founded  Iiis  ol)sen'ations  respecting  the  love  of  the 
Gennans  for  anything  wonderful  on  a  raisapprcciation  f>f  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  It  was  used  in  (iermanv,  not  to  sii^nifv  aiivthiu'r  reaUy 
wonderful,  but  in  the  same  sense  that  the  woni  remiirkable  is  used 
in  England  But  even  supposing  that  the  Qennans  did  often  express 
wonder,  it  was  rather  an  indication  of  superior  intellect  than  the 
revei-se.  It  was  only  intellectual  and  civilised  people  who  wonder  at 
anything;  savages  do  not  wonder.  With  respect  to  the  drama  it 
might  be  adduced  :is  evideiiee  of  the  dramatic  power  of  the  Germans 
that  there  was  not  .1  theatre  in  Loudon  in  M-hich  (lerman  plays  were 
not  continually  ]>erlbrmed,  of  which  the  jilays  of  Leahy  the  ^Stranger, 
and  Pizarro  were  instances.  As  to  nuisic,  German  music  was  now 
80  much  liked  in  this  countfy  that  it  was  needless  to  make  any  re- 
mark on  the  inoonrectness  of  the  statement  in  that  respect  It  was 
true  that  the  Gerraans  do  not  value  melody  so  much  as  harmony. 
It  was  only  childisli  ])e<)ple  who  jirefcrred  melody  ;  those  wlio  know 
what  music  really  is,  ]>refor  hannony.  Then,  as  to  Germans  not 
being  colonists,  he  rercrn-d,  in  contmdict ion,  to  that  part  of  the 
paper  tu  South  Australia  and  to  tlie  l  iiited  States,  which  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  occupied  by  German  emigranta  The  chief  fault  that 
he  found  with  the  pai)er  was  that  it  overstrained  the  reality. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  said  his  objections  to  the  paper  were 
more  fundamental  thim  those  of  the  preceding  speakers.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  a  scientific  paper.  It  was  about  three  nations ;  the 
Greeks,  as  they  were  known  three  thousand  years  ago  ;  the  Germans, 
afi  known  from  the  time  of  TueiLuii ;  and  the  English,  from  the  days 
of  the  Heptarchy.  Now,  the  character  of  a  people  was  always  vary- 
ing. The  Greeks  of  Athens  and  of  Lacedsemon,  for  instance,  were 
very  different  from  each  other ;  the  Greeks  occupied  three -fourths  of 
Asia  Minor ;  they  abounded  in  the  South  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  and 
in  each  eonntrv  thcv  exhibited  different  characteristics.  They  could 
not  be  taken  iis  unity  ;  there  were  indeed  fifty  elements  in  every 
character ;  each  one  was  different  from  the  other.  Tlie  Greeks  of 
different  periods  of  histor)',  also,  differed  in  those  characters,  those  of 
the  days  of  Homer  being  different  from  tlie  more  modem  Greeks. 
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It  wfis  tlie  same  witli  tho  (  Jennaiis  :  sonic  of  the  Gerniaii  tribes  and 
nations  were  very  tliti'erent  from  otheix.  Thobe  who  invadrci  Kngland 
caiiiu  principally  from  Heidelbei-g  and  the  ucighboiiring  district. 
Similar  differenoes  were  observable  between  the  Welsh  and  "English ; 
and  he  contended  that  stmihmtj  of  feelings,  habita,  and  tastes, 
even  if  they  could  be  proved,  afforded  no  evidence  of  tiie  character  of 
a  nation.  He  object^  to  the  selection  of  certain  men  as  the  t\'pe8 
of  the  character  of  a  people  who  might  differ  essentially  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  country.  For  instance,  fifty  years  ago,  a  Man- 
chester man  and  a  London  nmn  were  very  dinirent,  and  wliicli  of  tlie 
two  WHS  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  Englishmen }  Even  each  in- 
dividual alters  materially  in  his  principles  and  his  modes  of  action  in 
the  course  of  his  life ;  therefore  the  character  of  a  nation  must 
in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years  be  greatly  changed,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  define  wh;\t  is  tlic  distinctive  eharacter 
of  any  people.  That  was  the  principle  objection  he  made  to  tlu> 
paper,  it  attemjited  to  arrive  at  concluHions  from  observations  of 
characters  tliat  were  continually  clianging,  and  therefore  he  con- 
tended it  was  not  based  on  scientific  principles.  It  was  interesting  and 
suggestive,  but  he  considered  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  attempted 
to  prove  a  comuctiou  between  the  Greeks  and  the  English  was 
unsntisfaet^^rv  and  delusive. 

Dr.  Beiokl  agreed  with  >fr.  Heatli  in  tlnnking  that  it  was  not  a 
scientific  pajR-T.  The  author  attempted  to  show  thai  the  Knglisl» 
were  an  admimble  people,  and  that  there  was  a  coimection  between 
them  and  the  ancient  Greeks  in  mental  qiudities  and  iu  the  beauty 
of  their  persona.  It  was  not  necessary  to  write  a  book  to  prove  that 
the  English  were  a  great  nation  ;  but  if  any  pers«>n  were  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  l>eauty  of  two  nations,  he  would  be  sure 
to  arrive  at  the  cnnelnsion  of  Ljiving  preference  to  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged;  for  the  comj)arison  lietween  the  Germans  and  the 
English,  he  thought  the  author  of  this  paper  had  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Alayhew,  who  liad  written  a  libel  on  the  German 
people,  founded  on  observations  of  the  lower  classes,  for  he  had  not 
bad  aeoeaa  to  good  society  in  Germany.  Persons  not  familiar  with 
the  German  language  were  liable  to  commit  many  errors  in  constru- 
ing the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  tliat  cause  he  attributed  tho 
inference  dra\i'n  by  the  autiior  of  t]ie  |>n|U'r  from  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  word  wonder,  'i'liat  woi\l  wa.-^  not  used  in  (Jermany  in 
the  sense  assigned  to  it  iu  the  paper,  aud  sinnku'  expressions  wetx> 

as  much  used  in  Enghmd.  As  to  the  word  wundersam,  on  which 
much  stress  has  been  laid,  it  was  an  obsolete  word  not  now  used  in 

the  German  language.  He  hoped  that  the  paper  would  not  appear 
in  any  pn1>lication  connected  with  the  Anthropological  Socie^,  for 
he  should  he  aslianied  to  see  it  printed  in  their  proceedings. 

The  Phkshjkn  1  entirely  dissented  from  the  opinion  that  tlie  paper 
wiis  not  of  a  scientihe  cliaracter.  It  treated  of  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult subjects  of  anthropologioal  science.  He  thought  the  author  of 
the  paper  had  dealt  with  it  in  a  fairly  scientific  spirit,  and  the  Society 
were  much  indebted  to  him  for  making  this  first  attempt  to  grasp 
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Bttoh  ft  diffieult  subject.  He  tnuted  it  would  \m  followed  by  others 
of  a  Blmilar  ohamoter.  The  paper  he  hoped  would  he  printed,  and  if 
it  contained  any  errora  that  they  ^ould  be  oozreoted,  and  that  the 

subject  would  be  discussed  more  iu  detail  on  some  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Pike,  in  replyin};  to  the  remarks  on  the  jtaper,  said  he  liad 
cx])lainc<1  at  the  Ix-'^rinninL'  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  a  Ijirger 
work,  iu  wluuh  a  great  mass  ui  evidence  was  giveu  iu  auppurt  of  the 
opinionB  expressed,  and  that  he  had  laid  it  before  the  Society  m  that 
form  with  great  diffidence.  There  had,  indeed,  been  leea  said  against 
the  paper  than  he  expected.  In  answer  to  the  objection  raised  by 
Dr.  Chamock,  that  only  a  small  number  of  Celtic  words  can  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  he  referred  to  the  present  state  of  the 
hmyuage  of  the  Neijrws  in  Jamaica.  Tliey  speak  Enjjflish  not  mixed 
witli  any  African  wonls,  and  it  tjiight,  on  that  jiccount,  an  well  Ihj 
said  that  tiiey  have  no  African  blood  in  tlieir  veins  as  that  the  English 
are  not  descended  from  the  pre-Roman  Britons,  beoanse  there  are  few 
Celtic  words  in  their  language.  He  would  not  then  enter  farther 
into  the  philological  question,  which  he  had  discussed  elsewhere. 
With  respect  t<  »  the  objection  that  the  English  could  not  lie  remark - 
ably  modest,  nr  they  would  not  get  on  so  well  in  the  w.irld,  he 
tlmujL'ht  it  nnist  be*  obviouB  to  every  one  except  Dr.  Chamock  that  he 
useti  the  word  modesty  as  a  synonym  not  for  bashfulnetis,  but  for  the 
sense  of  decency.  Mr.  Chamock's  list  of  inTCntions  had  been  almoet 
entirely  taken  from  Mr.  Pike's  own  list  of  the  inyentors  produced  by 
various  countries.  Clook-making  was  an  exception,  but  its  origin 
was  uncertain,  and  no  one  coidd  say  that  the  Englinh  clock  aiid 
watch  makers  were  iTiferior  to  others.  There  mij_']it  be  two  hundred 
or  twenty  thousand  German  phiy  wrights,  but  no  uiunber  of  attem])ts 
neccssarUy  implied  success.  In  ikct,  the  greater  the  number  of  its 
dramatic  failures  the  less  could  a  nation  claim  dramatic  ability.  Mr. 
Pike  repudiated  the  notion  that  he  had  intended  to  dispamge  the 
Germans.  Jlis  only  object  was  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them 
and  the  English.  Dr.  Seemann  and  Dr.  Beigel  asserted  that  the 
Germans  did  not  think  anvthinfr  wonderful  when  thev  Raid  it  was 
wonderful  ;  hut  Mr.  I'ike  had  anticipated  and  anawered  that  object ifii 
in  his  piiper.  The  (iermans  tlisplayed  the  physical  signs  of  wonder 
when  they  used  the  word.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  Germans  having 
colonised  Australia  and  the  United  States,  he  said  it  had  always 
been,  and  stUl  was,  his  impression  that  the  Germans  had  emigrated 
thither  after  the  English  bad  founded  the  colonies.  In  reference  to 
the  obje'  tion  of  Mr.  Heatli,  that  the  paper  was  not  of  a  scientific 
ehnnicter,  and  that  no  scientilic  j)a|)er  could  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  national  characteristics,  because  there  were  no  national  character- 
istics to  be  compared,  he  oL»8erved  that  he  had  understood  it  to  be 
one  of  the  aims  of  that  Society  to  disoover  the  differences  between 
the  different  races  inhabiting  the  globe.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr. 
Heath,  as  an  officer  of  the  Society,  committed  self-stultification  in 
raising  such  an  objection.  The  characteristics  of  the  stronirest  ele- 
ment in  any  natifm  nii<:ht  fairly  be  considered  the  national  chaiueter- 
istics.    Uc  thought  it  most  probable  thiit  he  had  made  mistakes  iu 
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treating  a  subject  of  such  maguitutie,  but  he  contended  that  no  i  ciil 
errors  had  yet  het  n  j>ointed  out,  that  the  pluu  ho  had  adopted  was 
scientific,  and  that  the  aubject  could  be  scientifically  treated  only  by 
that  or  some  similar  method.  He  had  taken  a  ^cat  deal  of  trouhle 
to  anive  at  the  trath,  and  had  not,  m  Mr.  Heath  appeared  to  have 
done,  taken  for  granted  the  first  statemrat  he  hiid  met  with  on  tho 
subject  of  the  Pelasgians  or  Phamicians,  and  believed  it  to  be  history. 
With  roL'^jrd  to  Mr.  Afavhew's  book,  on  which  it  had  been  said  he 
had  founded  his  opini(»!is  of  the  Germans,  he  had  indeed  read  thnt 
among  many  other  worka ;  but  his  opinions  of  Gcrmuu  character  liad 
been  formed  partly  own  slight  aoquaintanee  with  the  Ger- 

mans and  their  literature,  but  principally  ftom  the  writings  of  authors 
popular  among  the  Gennans  themselvea  He  had  only  further  to 
remark  that  no  one  had  even  attemj)ted  to  controvert  his  two  leading 
propositions,  tlio  fii-st  of  which  was  that  the  English  were  psyehieally 
very  like  the  iiueient  Ki-eeks:  the  second,  that  tlic  lingUsh  were 
psychically  very  unlike  the  niodern  Uermaus. 
The  meeting  thcu  adjourned. 


March  6th,  I«CG. 
T.  BsxDTSHB,  Esq.,  M!.A.»  y.P.A.S.L.,  in  thb  CuAia. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  elected  FellowB  and  Local 
Secretaries  were  then  read : — Francis  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Yart)an, 
New  South  Wales ;  Jacob  Epstein,  Esq.,  11,  Newgate  Street,  K.C.; 
Alexander  Colin  Fraser,  Es(i.,  Colchester ;  Henry  \Vel>8tcr,  Esq., 
10,  Tokenhonse  Yard;  Major  H.  C.  Grove  Morris,  H.M.A.,  H.M.S. 
JitaUtame,  Miilta.  Ltjcal  Stt  rdaries. — J.  Hillier  Blount,  M.l>.,  Assam  j 
Henry  Sewell,  Esq.,  Real  del  Monte,  Mexico. 

The  Chairman  regretted  to  have  to  announce  the  illness  of  the 
President,  Dr.  Hunt,  which  preyented  him  from  being  present  He 
then  directed  attention  to  a  large  collection  of  books  on  the  table, 
which  hud  been  presented  to  the  Stn-iefy  by  Mr.  S.  Edwin  Collinpr^vood, 
who  had  previously  niade  many  contributions;  and  he  thonp^hr  their 
sj)eeial  thanks  should  he  given  to  him  for  the  crowning  present  with 
which  he  had  enriched  the  Library  of  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  given  to  Mr.  CoUingwood, 
the  following  list  of  presents  was  rnid Duns,  Science  and  Cmistian 
Thought  (T.  Bendyshe,  Esq.);  lloyal  Society  of  Literature  Transac- 
tions, vols,  i-vii  (the  Society);  British  Medical  .Tonrnal,  IHG.")  (Dr. 
Ryan  Tcnison) :  Skeleton  from  Milcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon  (Dr. 
R.  Foster):  Cat lin,  North  American  Indians;  Campbell,  Xegro  Mania; 
Fleming,  Travels  in  Mandchu  Tartary  ;  Frcke,  Origin  of  Species ;  St. 
John,  Four  Conquests  of  England ;  Burton,  City  of  the  Saints ;  Pirn, 
Gate  of  the  Pacific ;  W.  H.  Hoekins,  Winter  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt;  Burckhardt,  Egypt  and  Xubia;  Petherich,  Egypt,  the  Soudan, 
and  Nubia ;  Kinglake,  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  Huish,  North-West 
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FiissafTc  ;  Mackay,  Popular  Delusions  ;  Wiiij^rovo  Cooke,  China  and 
Lower  H<  ngiil  ;  Houe's  Ancient  Masteries,  tind  a  jjod  (S.  Edwin  Col- 
lin^ood,  Esq.). 

Mr.  A.  HiooiNS  read  a  paper — On  tJw  Orthographic  Projection  of  tJie 
Skull,  of  which  the  follovring  ia  an  abstiact. — The  paper  will  appear 
at  length  in  the  Memoirs. 

After  alluding  to  one  of  the  main  i»l)stiicles  to  the  prugrebs  of  era- 
niology,  the  ^n  cat  difficnlty  of  bringing  together  such  a  serieB  <^  spc- 
cituena  of  uny  particular  natural  group  as  would  justify  genenl  con- 
cluBlons,  the  writer  proceeded  to  consider  how  the  scattered  specimcnB 
preserved  in  nniaeums  might  best  be  rendered  generally  available  for 
ftcc unite  Btudy.  He  argued  that  the  method  of  delineation  advo- 
cated by  Professor  Lucac  in  his  Zur  Morphotoffie  der  Heuumisc/uidel 
afforded  the  best  and  readiest  means  yet  devised  for  effect iug  that 
desirable  object.  This  method  of  delineation  was  the  geometrical  one, 
by  means  of  which  objects  are  represented  as  they  actually  exist  * 
extended  in  space,  so  Ikr  as  this  is  possible  on  a  plane  surfiuse.  He 
exhibited  the  simple  a{)paratu8  used  by  Prot  Lucae  and  explained 
how  tlie  dmwinirs  were  taken.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  liorizon- 
tally  8U8]X'nfled  -^liuss  plate,  under  which  the  skull  was  placed,  an  l  '^f 
an  instrument  afl'ording  a  vfrtical  axi.s  of  vision  moveable  u\xm  the 
plate.  The  autlior  then  replied  to  the  viuiouis  objections  winch  had 
•been  raised  to  this  mode  of  delineation,  the  principal  one  being  the 
assertion  tihat  the  drawings  do  not  represent  things  as  they  appear  to 
the  eye  and  as  they  alone  exist  i\&  far  as  wo  are  concerned.  He  main- 
tained that  they  do  convey  to  the  mind  the  same  general  im]>res«ion8 
as  an  inspection  of  the  solid  object,  and  therefore  answer  all  the  jair- 
poses  of  perapective  drawings  ;  and  that,  in  addition,  they  atl'oid  a 
means  of  comparing  contours  and  of  checking  measurements  such  as 
no  other  substitute  for  the  skull  itself  afforded. 

The  Chai H.MAN  ])ropo8ed  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  pny>or,  rmd 
suggested  that  the  discussion  of  it  should  bo  postponed  until  tlio 
next  paper  was  r^ul,  which  wa.s  on  a  similar  subject.  He  directed 
attention  to  some  photographs  on  the  table  of  the  negro  boy  from 
Bunu  who  was  exhibited  at  the  former  meeting,  and  especially  to 
three  photographs  of  the  boy^s  hands,  which  show^,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  gentlemen,  an  approximation  to  a  webbed  structure. 

Mr.  Weslet  read  a  paper — On  the  lixmograpliy  of  the  SkuU — ^which 
win  appear  at  length  in  the  Memoin;  in  which  he  recommended  the 
ordinary  perspective  method  of  drawing  instead  of  the  geometrical 
system  advocated  by  Dr.  Lucae  and  Mr.  Higgins.  He  considered  that 
drawings  were  valuable  as  standin£r  in  the  stead  of  examination  of 
the  jH-tnal  skulls,  and  that  u'eonictrical  drawinjjfs  did  not  perfectly 
Kiii)servc  tiiat  end,  and,  since  tliey  do  not  represent  objects  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye,  are  more  or  less  unintelligible.  At  the  same 
time  it  did  not  appear  that  geometrical  drawings  would  ever  super- 
sede tables  of  measurement.  A  few  remarks  followed  upon  cranial 
drawings  generally — ^the  number  of  views  required,  the  importance  of 
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uniform  positions,  etc.    The  paper  concludetl  l>y  some  practical  atig- 
gestioQS  with  regard  to  the  appUoatiou  of  photo^praphy  to  oraoiology. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  tlianks  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
said  he  could  not  underti^  to  oompuee  the  relAtive  merits  of  the  two 
systems  of  delmeatioQ  described ;  one  of  whioh  was  adopted  by  the 
Gerin  ins,  and  the  Other  had  the  approTal  of  Professor  Huiley,  for 

whom  he  begged  to  express  the  profoundest  rc  \-orencc. 

Mr.  D.  Gay  remarked  in  reference  to  tlie  objection  raised  by  Mr. 
Wesley  to  photographic  dni\viii«^o<  of  the  sliidl,  that  when  the  skull  is 
photographed  of  the  full  size  there  is  uecessju'ily  a  great  amount  of 
foreshortening,  but  when  the  object  is  placed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance there  is  no  maooaracy  in  the  picture ;  and  then  by  reversing 
the  instrument  a  copy  can  be  taken  and  a  picture  may  be  reproduced 
exactly  of  the  size  of  life,  and  perfectly  accurate.  By  tliat  means  an  « 
outline  can  be  obtained  so  exact  that  it  will  accurately  fit  when  com- 
pjtrt'd  with  the  tikuU.  In  i-ojily  to  a  (|nestion  from  the  ( 'Imirmau,  Mr. 
Gay  said  the  |)hot/>*^rrtphs  of  the  ne^*o  boy  were  taken  by  him. 

The  Kev.  D.  1.  He.\ih  observed  that  the  papei's  that  had  been 
read  described  two  methods  of  drawing  objects,  one  of  which  professed 
to  represent  them  as  they  actually  are,  and  the  other  as  they  are 
seen.  It  appeared  to  him  that  something  else  was  wanted.  They 
required  a  picture  which,  by  the  application  of  certain  ndes,  would 
enable  thcni  to  measure  the  object  and  ascertain  itn  dimensions. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  the  various  ponita  would  look  if  they  were 
truvelliug  aU  round  the  object.  If  they  sliced  a  skull  into  fifty  slices 
it  was  said  that  the  instrument  on  the  table  would  give  accurate  re- 
presentations of  the  whole,  and  if  it  gave  ten  or  twenty  different  pic- 
tures of  the  same  skull  with  all  the  plans,  thiit  was  what  was  wanted 
The  orthographic  system  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  Iwtter  of  the  two, 
for  it  pivc  one  ])lan  quite  accnnitcly  without  re;:rard  to  distance, 
while,  according  to  the  other  systeni,  the  j)icture  of  ditlerent  skulls  in 
order  to  be  accurate  must  be  taken  at  exactly  tiie  same  distauce  from 
the  eye. 

Mr.  C.  Caribb  Blare  said  the  two  excellent  papers  that  had  been 

read  were  amongst  the  most  important  that  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Society  since  its  foundation.  Mr.  Hi^ins's  ingenious  arguments 
hjid  set  the  orthographic  system  clearly  before  them,  and  he  hoped  it 
inifrht  Ix?  better  received  here  than  it  had  been  in  (Germany.  Vou 
Raer  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  however  many  mcaHurements 
nuiy  l)c  tabulated  they  cannot  sUiud  in  the  pUice  of  general  impres- 
sions made  by  the  skull  itself  examined  from  vaifious  points  of  view.** 
Professor  Busk,  the  enunent  craniolegist,  adopted  the  system  of  per- 
spective drawing  by  the  camera  lueida.  But  setting  aside  the  value 
to  be  iissigned  to  different  authorities  on  the  point,  abandoning  the 
ar-jinni'nfum  a>J  rerrnniflittm  for  the  nrffnmentttm  a/1  rem,  the  'pit^stinn 
was  :  IS  tlie  orthographic  system  right  in  itself  J  He  had  doubts  of 
it.  Professor  Lucac,  in  his  work,  Zur  Architectur  der  HassemchcuM, 
exhibited  drawings  taken  from  that  instmment  which  were  of  an  ex- 
coodingly  rough  character,  even  apparently  inaccurate,  and  did  not 
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allow  of  any  comparisnn  with  the  sknll.     The  next  paper  of  Mr. 
Wesley  reforred  to  some  points  of  ^rreut  philosophic  importance  with 
res]jcct  to  the  exact  position  in  wliich  the  skuU  Hhould  be  placed. 
He  had  stated  that  with  oae  or  two  exoepttons  all  fixed  lines  were 
moro  or  letiB  arbitFary,  except  a  line  along  the  baaiefanial  axis  finom 
the  fommen  magnum  to  the  ethmoid  bone.   That  statement  was  true 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge — at  least  in  England.  Profesaor 
Welcker,  however,  had  laifl  down  mles  hy  which  this  basicrauial  axis 
may  be  roughly  estimated  *>n  the  outside  of  the  skull.    He  took  a 
line  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  to  the  forwanl  pait  uf  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  firontal,  and  this  roughly  corresponded  with 
the  basicranial  line.    Why  two  lines  that  had  no  apparent  connec- 
tion should  so  frequently  agree  he  could  not  tell,  but  as  that 
method  afforded  the  means  of  attaining  a  fixed  line,  it  was  convenient 
jt  should  be  used.     Aftor  some  furtlier  remarks  on  that  part  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  paper,  in  whii.ii  he  urired  tlie  necessif  v  of  having  some  fixed 
vertical  or  bjise  line  uduptvd  to  regulate  the  positmn  of  the  skuil  when 
drawn,  Mr,  Bhikc  proceeded  to  notice  the  coiichiding  obsen'atious  in 
reference  to  photography.    He  thou^t  Mr.  Wesley  was  rather  too 
hard  on  photographers.   All  his  own  experience  oif  photogiaphera, 
especially  those  who  were  members  of  the  Anthropological  Scoiety, 
haid  shown  him  that  they  were  able  to  tell  him  more  alwut  the  correct 
method  of  representing  a  skull  than  he  had  been  able  to  tell  them, 
iiut  j)hotography  was  not  appliail>le  t<»  that  purpose  in  many  in- 
stances, for  the  colour  sometimes  rendered  the  delineations  oliscure. 
He  should  have  to  show,  later  in  the  evening,  a  skull  from  Louth, 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  photograph,  for  the  sutures  were  so 
faintly  marked  that  they  would  not  be  (iistinguished  by  that  process 
of  drawiuLT.    If  such  a  skidl  was  to  be  illustrated,  he  should  prefer  to 
have  it  ikjiieted  by  tlie  simple  perspective  !netli<»(l  of  drawing,  such  as 
his  friend  Mr.  Wesley  had  adopted  in  the  delineation  of  some  skulls 
Mr.  Blake  hiul  had  the  honour  to  describe  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  Brookes  said  they  had  had  two  very  able  papers  read,  and 
some  vety  able  s})eeches  about  themt  but  he  could  not  understand 
from  them  what  the  object  was  they  had  in  view.  He  wanted  to 
know  why,  and  for  what  purpose,  the  skull  was  to  be  measured  t 
They  had  liad  one  or  two  indications  of  the  right  method  of  measuring, 
Vmt  they  should  first  ascertain  why  they  measured  tho  ^VnM  at  all. 
If  it  were  only  to  obtain  so  nianv  lengths  and  duueusions  thcv  would 
Ik)  »is  wise  at  the  end  of  their  iuveisti^itions  as  at  the  begiiuiing. 
But  if  they  had  any  definite  object  they  might  admooe  science  by 
adopting  the  best  methods.  The  only  object  he  could  conceive  of 
measurement  was  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  skull,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  those  contents  relatively  to  some  centnil  j)oint,  or  to  some 
other  skulls.  There  was  no  use  in  blinking  the  question,  that  tlie 
mere  knowled-j-e  of  anatomy  woidd  not  give  any  information  as  to  the 
uses  of  the  human  aystem.  The  functions  of  the  brain  must  l)e  ob- 
tained by  phrenological  observations.  They  might  assist  phrenology 
by  these  measurements  of  the  skull,  but  they  could  not  thereby  ascer- 
tain the  fonnation  of  the  brain.    What  was  wanted  was,  to  ascertain 
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the  functions  of  the  brain,  which  could  not  be  done  by  measurements, 
thoujjh  such  measurements  might  bo  utsof'il  Lmirles.  He  should  be 
ghul  if  tlioir  anatomical  friends  would  give  soiiw  ml  riiiation  m  to  the 
firbt  tunuatiou  of  the  skull  and  the  first  portious  ol  brain,  and  of  the 
maimer  in  whioh  thoae  portions  are  gzaduailly  developed  in  the  em- 
bryo of  man  and  of  various  clasBes  of  animalH.  In  that  way  they 
might  obtain  knowledge  of  the  fhnctioiui  of  the  brain,  and  ascertain 
the  best  method  of  making  the  nicasurcnioTits  of  the  skulL  He  con- 
sidered the  base  of  the  cnmial  cavity  to  be  the  only  sure  line  of 
measurement. 

Mr.  J.  Frkd.  t'oLLiNuwoou  considered  the  two  papers  tliat  luul 
been  read  stamped  that  meeting  as  one  of  the  most  scieutihc  tiiat  the 
Society  had  held.  He  was  surprised  that  any  one  oould  oast  a 
doubt  on  the  usefulness  of  the  means  of  measurement  which  had 
l)een  explained  by  Mr.  Higgins.  The  apparatus  exhibited  might  be 
in  its  arrangements  elabomto  and  clumsy,  but  those  (Ictails  won? 
capable  of  improTcnient.  It  was  the  prineijilc  of  the  plan  tliey  had 
to  cousidor,  and  there  wa.s,  indeed,  nothing  new  in  the  mode  of  deli- 
neating objects  geometrically.  The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Wesley's 
method  was,  that  it  depended  for  its  aoouracy  on  the  skill  of  the  ma- 
nipulator. What  was  wanted  was,  an  universtdly  applicable  method 
of  drawing  the  skull  so  ticcuratoly  as  to  form  a  scientific  record  of 
general  utility.  Mr.  Wesley's  method  was  to  supplement  his  drawings 
bv  tables  of  measurements  ;  but  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Higgins 
dispensed  with  tables  and  was  of  itself  suihcient  for  sclent ihc  pur- 
poses. The  geometricid  niethod  could  be  cjisily  adopted  with  pnic- 
ticc  ;  it  was  like  learning  a  new  language,  the  value  of  which  when 
acquired  was  at  once  perceived.  Having  made  many  drawings  on  that 
plan  he  m\a  astonished  that  any  one  conversant  with  it  should  put  in 
competition  with  it  a  system  of  perspective  repreaentfttiou. 

Mr.  (J.  DiBLfiY  observed,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  measuring 
skulls,  that  the  general  object  was  to  endeavour  to  aseertaln  the 
capacity  of  the  intellect  of  the  individual,  and  that  it  was  pr(»l)able 
the  measurement  of  skulls  might  confirm  the  mipressions  of  phy- 
siognomy. 

Mr.  T.  V.  BoBiNS  said  his  experience  of  drawing  at  the  Government 

Schools  of  Design  in  Liverpool,  where  he  had  taken  at  least  4000 
drawings,  induced  him  to  think  that  an  artist  could  by  free  hand- 
dra^vin*,'  pve  as  faithful  a  representation  of  n  skidl  as  any  measure- 
ment made  by  such  a  machine  as  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hi<7gin8, 

Mr.  CoNiiAD  Cox  observed  that  the  qu^tion  before  the  meeting 
was  not  the  use  of  drawings  of  the  skull,  but  lu>w  such  dnwings 
could  be  beet  made;  and  the  question  <^  use  need  not  be  enter- 
tained at  alL  The  relation  between  the  capacity  of  the  brain  and  in- 
tellectual power  was  an  interesting  consideration,  but  the  question 
was  not  then  before  thf  rn.  There  were  several  other  things  besides 
mental  capacity  to  be  considered.  There  were  many  difierent  kinds 
of  sktdls  ;  there  were,  for  instance,  the  long,  the  short,  the  round,  and 
the  rafter  forms  of  skull,  and  the  investigation  of  those  difiermt  forms 
was  an  mteresting  study,  bearing  much  on  the  question  of  moe.  The 
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outlines  of  the  other  hones  were  mcasurcHi,  and  why  should  thej  not 
measure  those  of  the  HkuU  ?  Ttie^  were  all  parts  of  our  hody,  aud  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  there  were  vae  in  measiuing  the 
bones  of  the  trunk  and  limb8»  there  must  be  use  in  meaenring  the 
ekuU.  The  index  of  mental  capacity  suoh  measurements  affoid  was 
oulj  one  part  of  a  great  subject. 

\[r.  BoLT.AERT  atrrced  in  thinking  that  was  not  the  time  to  go  into 
the  question  of  tlio  rc'lati<»n  hctween  tlie  fonn  of  the  skull  and  intel- 
h'cttial  cft))acity.  In  the  work  of  Morton  a  multiplicity  of  reasons 
Vkiiii  given  for  uieiisuriug  skulls.  That  author  liod  examined  them  in 
eveiy  possible  way,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  first  arriyed  was» 
that  tiie  gieater  the  quantity  of  brain  the  greater  the  amount  of 
inteUect.  In  the  latter  stages  of  his  researches  he  became  doubtful 
on  that  point,  and  he  tlien  proceeded  to  study  the  positions  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  hrain.  It  wim  a  question,  however,  on  whicli 
they  had  a  great  deal  to  leimi,  for  phrenologists  had  yet  taught  them 
very  little.  He  trusted  the  Society  would  produce  uxen  who  wouKl 
go  into  the  subject  fiiUy,  and  that  important  results  would  follow 
their  researches. 

Dr.  Langdok  H.  Down  said  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
one  uniform  system  of  measurement,  and  be  thought  the  Society  were 
much  indebted  to  the  ircntloincn  who  hod  brought  the  subject  under 
their  consideration.  In  exaniinint^  skulls  he  waa  of  opiiuon  they 
should  not  limit  attention  only  to  their  size.  The  quality  of  the 
brain  was  of  more  importance  than  the  quantity.  One  point  had 
hitherto  been  overlooked,  which  was  the  want  symmetry  of  the 
omnium  which  had  been  observed  in  some  idiots,  one  side  being  dif- 
ferent from  the  otlier. 

Mr.  H.  linooKFSi  explained  that  lie  did  not  object  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  skull,  but  he  thought  that  there  was  a  necessity  tliat 
they  should  in  the  first  instiuice  ascertain  the  object  they  hud  in 
view ;  80  that  in  measiuiiig  the  skiUl  it  shoiUd  be  placed  in  a  position 
likely  to  elucidate  the  facts  they  wanted  to  obtain. 

Mr.  A.  HioGiNs,  in  replying  to  the  observations  made  on  his  paper, 
said,  that  ho  thouglit  he  had  by  anticipation  answered  in  the  nuun 
the  objections  iirged  by  Mr.  Wesley  against  the  geometrical  system 
of  delineatio!!  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  |xjints  \ipon  which 
he  would  like  to  enhuge.  ilo  had  not  claimed  for  «reoiuetrical  draw- 
ings  that  they  represented  objects  absolutely  iis  they  appear  to  our 
eyes — ^nothing  but  stereosoo})ic  jiictures  could  do  that — ^but  what  he 
did  maintain  was  that  they  did  so  neariy,  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
whidi  Mr.  Wesley  had  himself  asserted  to  be  the  chief  tise  of  draw- 
ings  in  craniology,  namely,  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  same  general 
impressions  as  is  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  solid  object. 
As  an  additional  piece  of  evidence  that  geona'trical  dmwings  do  most 
elfectually  subserve  this  piupose,  Mr.  Higgins  stated  that  Professor 
Lucae  had  had  a  careful  geometrical  drawing  made  of  a  well-known 
bust  of  Sommering,  and  had  shown  it  to  several  artists  of  eminence, 
none  of  whom  detected  that  it  was  not  a  perspective  drawing.  Even 
the  sculptor  of  the  bust  confessed  that  he  should  not  have  known  that 
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the  diuwing  was  geometrical  had  lie  not  observed  that  the  Imsc  lines 
of  the  two  visible  sides  of  the  lower  puit  of  tlie  bu»t  iixade  a  conti- 
nuous straight  liue  instead  of  forming  an  angle.  Mr.  Higgins  exhi- 
bited this  drawing  tQ  the  meetings  and  requested  the  gentlemen 
present  to  judge  for  fhemselvoH.  He  ventured  to  say  they  wonld 
agree  that  there  was  a  vivid  reality  about  the  geometrical  drawing 
such  as  even  the  perspective  <>ne  did  not  exhibit.  He  proceeded  to 
remark  that  the  affording'  u  ireiieral  idea  of  the  shape  of  skulls  was  • 
after  all  only  a  secondary  object  in  geometriuil  drawings  of  these 
otjeota.  That  object  would  be  gained  almost,  though  not  equally,  as 
well  hj  free-hand  drawings.  The  great  value  of  orthographic  prqjec- 
tions  was  that  by  means  of  them,  and  by  means  of  them  alone,  the 
curves  of  the  contours  of  various  skidls — crm  es  so  varying  as  to  defy 
any  mere  mnthcmatical  troatniciit  —  could  be  compared  with  one 
another  with  wonderful  aeciiracv  This  was  a  point  of  great  value  in 
the  examination  of  large  series  oi  skulls  of  any  particular  people,  as 
in  this  way,  not  only  would  the  mean  form  be  more  readily  eliminated, 
but  differences  of  form  could  be  readily  appreciated,  wmch  no  mere 
cranioscopy,  or  system  of  measurements,  however  elaborate,  could  pos- 
sibly detect.  Tlien,  too,  although  geometrical  drawings  would  not 
dispense  with  measurements  taken  on  the  skidl  itself,  they  aftbrded  a 
most  valuable  means  of  checkityL'  them,  and  indeed  many  im])ortant 
nieasurenients,  for  instance,  those  of  the  facial  au;4'le  aiid  facial 
triangle,  were  more  readily  tjiken  on  the  dniwing  than  on  the  skull. 
The  value  of  free>hand  drawing,  and  indeed  of  all  perspective  draw- 
ings, depended  greatly  upon  the  representationB  being  all  taken  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  object ;  but  who  should  persuade  artists 
to  adopt  one  uniform  rule  on  tliis  subject  ?  The  difficulty  at  once 
disappeared  if  the  rreometric^nl  method  were  a<^loy>t(Hl,  as  in  that  case  it 
makes  not  the  slightest  difference  if  the  plane  of  the  drawinjr  be  near 
or  far  off  from  the  object.  Nearly  all  the  objections  to  ordinary  jjerspec- 
tive  drawings,  apphed  with  at  least  eqmil  force  to  those  taken  with  the 
aid  of  the  camera  ofaecura ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  &ct  that  many  persons 
can  never  succeed  in  using  that  instrument.  The  object  was  so  near 
to  the  point  of  sight  as  to  cause  a  very  appreciable  distortion.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  an}"thing  approaching  to  tlie  outline  of  a  true 
median  plane  of  a  rounded  object  when  viewing  it  from  u  siTKjrle  point 
at  a  small  distance.  This  was  ii  fact  recognised  and  allosveti  for  even 
in  tlie  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  vast  as  is  their  distance  from  the 
observer;  and  accordingly  astronomers  in  their  drawings  of  sun, 
moon  and  laiger  planets,  did  now  actually  adopt  the  geometrical 
method  of  delineation.  The  plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gay  ctf  taking 
photograj)hs  of  an  object  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  and  after- 
wards enlarjiTi^'^  the  image  wrs  a  very  valuable,  although  not  a  new 
one.  It  was  a  step  towards  geoiiietriud  delineations  whicli  rejireseuteil 
an  object  viewed  from  a  very  long  distance,  in  fact,  an  nitmitc  dis- 
tance Bf  r.  Blake  had  dted  one  <^  the  hi^st  authorities  on  such  a 
subject.  Von  Baer,  as  disapproving  of  the  geometrical  system.  If  Mr. 
Bliie  had  not  misunderstood  Von  Baer  it  was  a  somewhat  singular 
&ct  that  the  magnificent  plates  of  that  veteran  anatomist's  oompa- 
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rativoly  recently  published  Crania  StlecUt^  weitj  geometrical  draw- 
iugM.  He  (Mr.  Higgiiis)  woiUd  also  venture  to  cite  the  name  of  Dr. 
Paul  Brooa,  who  had  hiiiiBelf  designed  an  instnunent  f<»'  giving  pro- 
jections of  the  skull,  and  had  ably  advocated  the  importance  of  such 

projections  in  his  paper  "  Sur  lea  projections  de  la  tete."  As  to  the 
rough  character  of  Lucae's  drawings  in  the  Z>n-  A  n  hlUrfirr  de«  Mr^n- 
nchtnaehddtl.  it  was  ri^rht  to  sav  that  thcv  were  taken  manv  veurs  ncfo, 
before  Lucae  luid  iuveuteil  tlie  instrument  which  had  been  exhibitixi 
that  night.  Mr.  Collmgwood  hiid  stated,  what  no  one  would  more 
readily  allow  than  Dr.  Lneae  himself  that  the  isBtrument  eihiUted 
was  capable  of  improyement ;  and  he  (Mr.  Higgins)  might  mention 
that  a  most  important  im])roYement  had  recently  been  suggested  to 
him,  which  although  it  would  con8i<lerahly  increase  the  cost,  would, 
lie  believe "1,  remove  all  the  pnH'ticMl  objections  which  could  be  urged 
au:!iinst  the  instrument.  In  retereiiee  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Brookea, 
ai»  to  the  object  of  measuring  luid  drawing  skulls,  Mr.  Higgins  re- 
marked that  the  first  stage  of  every  science  is  the  classificatory  ;  that 
sbu^  present  us  with  a  large  aeries  of  phenomena,  amongst  others, 
diTersity  of  fonn ;  and  that  we  must,  as  a  first  step  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  of  such  diversities,  adopt  some  means  of  recording 
and  classifying  them.  If  it  l>e  asked  why  we  fix  upon  the  skull  for 
our  Rpceial  stufh",  the  answer  is  thrtt  there  is  no  other  ;,n'ouj)  of  1)oik's 
in  tlie  skeleton  which  presents  tlie  same  complexity  and  consequent 
capjieity  for  exhibiting  varieties  of  form  and  structure. 

Mr.  Wesley  briefly  replied  to  some  of  the  remarks  on  his  paper ; 
and,  referring  to  the  Neanderthal  sktill,  he  observed  that  some  of 
the  misapprehensions  i  j  cting  the  condition  of  its  uf  nres  had  been 
founded  on  an  imperfect  photograph  sent  to  Kngland  by  Dr.  Fuhlrott. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  the  two  papers.  Dr.  fJ.  H. 
tfiljb  bogged  to  nmke  a  remark  on  the  photographs  uf  the  iumds  of 
the  negro  l>oy  from  Bunu,  which  had  been  exhibited,  and  which  had 
been  stated  to  show  indications  of  his  being  w^eb-footed.  Dr.  Gibb 
said  that  the  i^otographs  did  not  show  anything  of  the  kind,  for  the 
hand  was  in  eveiy  respect  well  formed. 

Mr.  Higgins  said  that  on  examining  the  hamls  of  the  boy  it  would 
l»o  seen  that  the  l«M)se  skin  Ijetvveeii  the  knuckles  was  further  down 
than  is  usually  the  ease  in  the  hand  of  a  Kuropean. 

Mr.  C.  (Vkuter  Bi.akk  begged  to  eoineide  with  Mr.  Higgins's  state- 
ment, and  reattirmed  tlic  fact  which  he  had  laid  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  Garter  Blake  then  read  a  paper  on  Certom  BvmiuniM  Shtilsy 
Wfiih  e9peci<U  rrference  to  a  Skull  from  Lovth,  in  In  land.  (This  paper 
will  appear  at  length  in  the  Memoirn^  with  illustrations.) 

The  paper  gave  a  minute  description  of  a  skull  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  museum  of  tlie  Society  by  ( 'apt.  Montgomery  Moore, 
and  which  exhibited  a  condition  of  the  sutures  closely  resembling  the 
conditions  in  the  skull  "No.  1029  of  Davis,"  and  the  skull  from  the 
Neanderthal. '  The  sagittal,  coronal,  and  peri-sphenoid  sutures  were 
all  more  or  leas  closed,  probably  in  early  life,  and  Mr.  Blake  thought 
that  this  premature  sjnostosis  had  been  the  cause  why  the  brain. 
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wliicb  had  to  expand  under  a  plate  of  bone  in  one  solid  pieoe, 
developed  a  form  of  skull  of  great  length,  and  with  a  huqge  posterior 
and  small  froDtal  development.    Mr.  Blako  added  that  ho  had  not 

subjoined  to  the  paper  the  usual  table  of  measnrements,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  postpone  jpving  the  tables,  and  to  submit  a  detached  com- 
parison oi"  forty  or  fifty  skulls  tocfcther,  according'  to  the  j»lan  that 
had  been  adopted  by  M.  l*runer-Bey  in  the  Anthropological  iSociety 
of  Paris. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  that  after  the  elaborate  papers  read  that 
evening,  they  should  return  thanks  to  the  authors  of  them,  espeeially 
to  Mr.  Hi  j-iiis.  for  ha\dng  removed  the  reproach  that  they  were  only 

a  semi-sciciititic  Society. 

Mr.  HioTtiNs  obsened  that  Professor  Huxley  had  lately  impugned 
the  stuteineuth  uuuie  at  the  uieetiugs  of  the  Society  a«  to  the  form  of 
the  Neanderthal  skull  having  heen  produoed  by  the  premature 
closing  of  the  sutures,  and  the  interest  of  the  paper  just  read  con- 
sisted in  its  establishing  the  fact  that  a  similar  closing  of  the  sutures, 
accompanied  by  a  similar  form  of  skull,  appeared  on  the  specimen 
befcre  the  meetinjr.  IT*'  wished  Mr.  Hlakc  had  compared  exactly  the 
coiitoura  iuid  dimeuMuns  of  the  two  skulls,  and  had  stated  in  detail 
the  differences  as  to  the  closing  of  the  sutures  ;  because  we  should 
then  have  been  able  to  test  the  preroaturc-synostoeis  theory  by  apply- 
ing to  these  cases  the  well^asoeitained  law  that  such  synostosis  hin- 
deiB  the  exptmsion  of  the  skull  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
suture  affected.  He  failed  to  see  that  any  evidence  had  been  adduce<l 
to  show  that  the  closing  of  the  sutures  had  taken  place  in  early  life  ; 
and  he  asked  why  the  peculiarity  of  form  should  uot  be  regarded  as  a 
race  character  1 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said  that  when  Mr.  Blake  read  the  same  paper  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Assooiation  at  Burmingham,  Dr.  Barnard 
Davis  had  stated  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Blake  in  every  respect  in 
)iis  remarks  on  the  Keandertiial  skull,  as  reported  in  the  TmruaeHons 

of  the  Soeietv. 

The  CiiAiMM.vN  risked  whether  anythiiiL^  peculiar  had  been  dis- 
covered oil  the  skull,  and  whether  it  Ixire  any  of  the  monkish  cha- 
racters which  were  said  to  nuuk  what  had  been  culled  "'apostles' 
skulls*'! 

Mr.  C.  Carter  BhAKB  referred  to  a  paper  of  Dr.  Thuraam, 
recently  published  in  the  Natural  History  JietneiVy  in  which  he 
gave  the  measurements  of  early  British  skulls,  and  pointed  out  the 
minicrouH  iu><t5n!e«'s  of  syno.stosis  observed  by  hiin.  Dr.  D;ivis,  in 
his  papiT  on  the  subject,  observed  that  they  exhibit  indications  vi'  this 
peculiar  deformation  having  taken  place  at  an  early  period  of  lii'e, 
and  he  had  reaaswted  that  opinion  in  a  quarto  volume  since  pub- 
lished. To  that  work  he  (Mr.  Blake)  begged  to  refer;  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  skull  presents  a  certain  abnormal  f<»nn 
that  hnxl  been  produced  by  premature  closing  of  sutures.  If  the 
peculiarities  were  of  race  character,  how  was  it  that  so  few  skulls  of 
tliat  form  have  been  discovered  1    But  M.  Pruner-lky  says  the 
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Neanderthal  skuU  belonged  to  a  race  of  Celts,  who  are  by  no  means 
an  extinct  race ;  it  was  therefore  far  more  poesible  and  likely  that  the 
abnormal  form  was  produced  by  the  closing  of  the  sutures  than  that 

the  skull  was  the  "  missing  link "  bctwcfii  man  and  the  lower 
animals.    He  considered  the  Nonnrlerthal  fikuU,  as  an  indication  of 
race,  to  be  "lost,  lost,  irretrievably  lost." 
The  uieetiug  then  adjourned. 


Makch  20tu,  1S66. 
Jamis  HiniT«  Esq.,  Fn.D.,  F.8.A.»  F.R.S.L.,  PaasxDSMT.  m  thb  Chaik. 

'i'lie  iiiinutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  continued. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  to  liave  been  elected 
fellows  and  Local  Secretaries: — ^Thomas  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  7,  Falkner> 
street,  Liverpool ;  Joseph  Gill,  Esq.,  Laf^oa,  W.  -Africa ;  Robinson 
Hudson,  Esq.,  L.RC.S.,  Southampton  ;  Lieut.  Wilberforce  Clarke, 
R.K.,  Stanton  Rectorv,  Wi!ichcoml>e,  (Moucestcr.  ImcoI  i^crdatf, — 
Heiirv  Mills,  Esq.,  F.U.fJ.S.,  Abbeokuta,  W.  Africa. 

Tiu'  (loiijitioiis  to  the  lil)mry  since  the  last  meeting  were  aniu>iiiK-od 
as  under: — Lawrence,  Blumcnbach  ;  Blumeubach,  AbbLlduugen  natur 
historischer  Gcgenstiinde ;  Gabet,  Traits  H^entaire  de  lliomme; 
Boiy  de  St.  Vincent,  Essai  Zoologjque  sur  le  genre  humain ;  Gabanis, 
Rap]x)rt8  du  physique  et  du  inorid ;  Hodgson,  Aborigines  of  India; 
Lju'('l»(i<le,  Histoire  Naturelle  de  I'homme ;  Tableau  naturel  des  rap- 
port.s  qtii  existent  cntre  Dieu  et  I'l'^nivcrs ;  Haworth,  Anatomy ; 
Stewart,  PhiWojihy  of  Sense;  Williams,  Mi.ssioiiary  Enterprises  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands;  Rivero  and  Tsclmdi,  Peruvian  Antiquities ; 
White,  Regular  Gradation  in  Man;  Wilson,  Missionary  Voyage  to 
•South  Pacific;  Forster,  Voyjige  Round  the  World;  Janold,  Form 
and  Colour  of  Man  ;  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra ;  Lacejitde,  Ages 
de  la  Nature ;  Camper,  ( M  aii-r-outang ;  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology- :  Stuart  li  Kuy1>er,  Der  Mensch  ;  de  Lue,  Letters  of  Geology  ; 
Frankenaer,  Paliii;;eiiesia ;  Reaumur,  Art  of  hatcinng  Fowls:  l>er- 
ham,  Physico-Theiilogy  ;  Leslie,  Early  K^ices  of  Scotland ;  Strauss, 
Life  of  Jesus.  (The  above  works  presented  by  T.  Bendyahe,  Esq., 
V.P.A.S.L.)  Transactions  of  the  EthnoL  Society,  voL  iT  (the  So- 
ciety) ;  Smithsonian  Report,  1864  (the  Institution);  Eisothei-sm  (the 
author) ;  Social  Science  Review  (G.  A.  Mutehison,  Esq.) ;  Girdle 
worn  by  Mpon^-we  women  (H,  B.  N.  Walker,  Es(i.) ;  Food,  use,  and 
beauty  of  British  Birds  (('.  ().  (»room  Xajaer,  Esq.);  J.  E.  Morgan, 
Esq.,  Danger  of  l)eterioration  of  liacc  (the  author);  Remarkable 
Embassies  of  the  Eiust  India  Company  of  the  United  Netherlands  to 
Japan  (A.  Higgins,  Esq.). 

Mr.  0.  Carter  Blakb  duected  attention  to  a  collection  of  skulls 
on  the  table,  and  to  some  bronse  implements  which  he  said  Captain 
Tupper  would  explain. 

'  'aptain  A.  C,  TurrEK  said  :  We  are  indebtcrl  to  \\r,  Layton,  jim. 
(now  present)  for  the  exhibition  of  the  specimens  upon  the  table,  and  1 
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hope  that  the  members  will  detennine  whether  these  skulls  are  Roman 
or  British.  It  is  most  interesting  to  remark  that  the  looality  in  which 
these  human  reoiainB  are  dredged  up,  together  with  bronze  swords, 

spear  hoads,  dairgora,  celts,  stone  as  well  as  metal,  also  Britif^h 
pottery  (no  Samian  ware),  iron  implements,  bone  hammers,  stJigs* 
antlers,  etc.,  is  the  Thames  at  Kew  ;  all  these  relics  of  tlio  olden 
time  having  been  obtained  within  one  mile  of  either  bide  of  the 
bridge.  Maz^  bronze  leaf-shaped  swords  are  met  with  in  the  gravel 
formation  at  Battersea,  where  antiquaries  suppose  a  battle  must  have 
taken  place  ;  the  distance  between  that  place  and  Kew  is  eight  miles 
by  water,  and  T  do  not  think  that  an  cnpia:cmont  conld  have  l)ecn  sus- 
tained so  long  for  such  a  distance,  as  in  those  early  thur^  all  tliat 
part  of  the  country  was  marsh  and  scrub-wood,  quite  unHiiitcd  for  a 
fight.  Possibly  these  wkuUs  may  have  belonged  to  those  brave  meu 
who  defended  or  tried  to  pass  the  ford»  the  Tvnr  being  only  a  few 
feet  deep  at  high  water ;  that  there  waa  a  contention  here  is  evident 
horn  one  of  the  crania  having  two  sword  cuts  upon  the  left  parietal 
bone.  Quantities  of  Innnan  liones  are  met  with  by  the  dredgermen, 
who  have  great  fear  and  superstitious  dread  of  such  articles,  so, 
whenever  a  skull  or  other  OHseoiis  fra^aiient  appears  in  tlie  buckets, 
they  are  at  once  heaved  overboard.  1  mention  this  in  order  that  wo 
may  tally  appreciate  Mr.  Layton'a  dexterity  in  obtaining,  and  his 
kindness  in  submitting  this  collection  to  the  Society.  I  conclude 
these  remarks  by  statinL-;  that  he  is  ready  to  answer  any  cpiestions  as 
renfards  locaHty,  but  he  leaves  us  to  determine  the  antiiropological 
distinctions  of  the  eleven  skulls  now  before  us. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
given  to  Captain  Tupper  aiid  Mr.  Lay  ton. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  said  it  was  only  on  the  previous  Saturday 
that  the  specimens  had  been  placed  in  his  possession  for  exhibition  at 
the  meeting,  and  he  regretted  that  he  could  only  offer  the  result  of  a 
cursory  examination  vf  them  himself.  Hr  lioped  at  some  future 
time  to  l;iy  before  the  Society  a  more  accuiute  explanation  than  he 
could  now  give.  There  were  eleven  skulls,  two  of  which  were  similar 
to  those  of  Gallo-iiomau  type  derived  by  our  President  Irom  St.  Acheul. 
There  was  another  of  them,  veiy  interesting,  as  it  exhibited  a  pecu- 
liarity of  ancient  British  skulls,  and  noted  by  Dr.  Thiumam,  who  had 
stated  that  in  a  large  number  of  those  skulls  it  was  observed  the  sutures 
had  been  closed  at  an  eai-ly  period  of  life,  j)RKiucing  an  abnormal 
form.  The  skull  on  the  table,  to  wliich  he  refen*ed,  was  a  similar 
example  of  the  early  closing  of  the  sutures,  which  produced  the  class 
of  skull  called  by  Thuruam  kliuocephalic.  The  skulls  generally 
resembled  those  of  early  British,  but  two  were  Roman,  and  one  was 
something  like  the  skuUs  from  the  river  beds. "  One  of  the  skuUs  was 
very  much  marked  by  sword  cuts,  but  it  could  not  be  determined  by 
what  kind  of  implement  the  cuts  had  been  made,  or  whether  they 
might  have  been  made  by  the  bronze  swords  found  near  the  same 
place,  which  were  certainly  RomaiL  Only  four  of  the  skulls  pre- 
sented distinctly  identifiable  characters  at  a  first  glance.    Two  there 
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were  certainly  Roman  ;  one  was  aeaociated  with  Celtio  akulk  in  tSiBr 
laeter,  and  one  resembled  the  mer-bed  ekulla,  which  might  ^o&abfy 
have  preceded  the  Celtic*'  i«oe. 

At  the  Tcqueat  of  the  Preaident,  >rr.  T.ayton  consented  to  allow  the 
specimens  to  remain  in  the  poasession  of  the  Society  for  a  ahort  time 
to  allow  of  their  being  more  carefully  examined, 

The  following  pujiur  wuis  tlien  read  :  Xotfrt>  of  th^  Jiro-h-'^  and  the 
to-called  Picts  Houses  of  Orkney,  By  Gkokue  i  iuii.  ( l  iiiii  |)aper 
will  appear  at  length  in  the  Memom) 

The  author  pointed  out  that  besides  the  ordinary  barrows  or  grave- 
mounds  in  Orkney,  there  were  many  tomnli  which  were  ancient 
atmctnraey  and  which  were  indiacriminately  grouped  by  the  ttaftvea 
under  the  title  of  Pict's  Houho.  Several  varieties  of  theee  atructures 
were  known  in  Orkney,  the  author  claaaifying  them  as  brocha  "  and 
as  "Picts*  houses."  The  f<-iTnor  are  circular  towers  of  fift  v  to  ^ovontv 
feet  dininrfor,  niid  Kixteeu  to  seventeen  feet  high.  The  circular  wall 
aronnil  tlu m  forms  two  concentric  walls,  witii  a  gallery  or  pa^iiage 
between  tlieni,  uiinilar  to  that  found  in  the  Zetland  brochs,  which 
are  less  ruinoua  than  thoee  of  Orkney.  The  nearly  perfect  broeh  of 
Mouea,  in  Zetland,  ia  upwards  of  forty  feet  high.  Mr.  Petrie  de- 
scribed the  broch  in  the  Isle  of  Burray,  giving  careful  measuremcata 
of  the  compartments  therein,  and  containing  articles  of  stone,  h<»nc, 
hroT>7(\  and  iron,  tlie  latter  liaving  been  f)robably  aceidentally  in- 
troduced. He  drew  no  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  hi\H:h  of 
Burray ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  broch  of  Okstru,  in  tlic  parish  of 
Biraay,  the  order  of  superpoaition  of  atone  kiata  belonging  to  the 
bronae  age,  in  eoil  above  the  ruins  of  the  broch,  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  broch  -itself  waa  older  than  the  atone  kiata  found  above  it 
Forty  brochs  at  least  were  kiiowni  in  Orkney,  and  these  were  also  to 
be  found  in  sevoml  of  the  n<ji-tbern  coimtios  of  ScotLiTid.  The 
Picts'  house,  on  tiie  other  hand,  is  of  a  conical  torni,  externally  re- 
sembling a  large  Ijowl-shaped  barrow.  Its  masonry  is  soHd,  and  its 
entrance  ia  by  a  long,  low,  narrow  paaaage,  the  walb  converging  to 
the  top ;  no  implementa  are  found  in  the  Picta*  houaea,  but  the  bonea 
of  domestic  animalH  are  plentifully  found  therein.  Mr.  Petrie  con« 
sidercd  that  the  Picts*  housea  were  tombs,  or  chambered  cairns  or 
barrows.  He  stated  his  opinion  that  Maes-howe  was  a  stnicture  of 
this  class,  and  concluded  by  j)<)inting  out  that  the  discovery  of  cer- 
tain uniform  characters  inscribed  on  the  broclis,  the  Picts'  houses, 
and  the  barrows,  suggested  the  idea  that  they  were  the  remains  of  tlie 
same  people. 

Thf  Pursioent  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Petrie, 
their  aealous  and  able  Local  Secretaiy  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  The 
paper  was  the  contimintlon  of  n  subject  that  had  been  hrouirlit  l>efore 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Lain;;  in  which  he  roiiKidtred  the  prehistoric 
remains  of  Caithness.  A  report  on  the  same  subject  had  been  matio 
hy  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Shearer,  which  he  called  on  Mr.  Blake  to 
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read :  Rtpori  on  AneiaU  Rmamt  of  CaUkiuu,  ^  iosEtn  Ajsmvaaov^ 
Eaq.,  hoc  Sec  A.S.L.  (This  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the. 
Memoun,) 

Thb  paper  was  intended  to  offer  a  description  of  the  remains' 

which  had  been  investigiitcd  in  the  oouutj  of  Caithness  bjr  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Robert  Inn^  Sfionrer,  on  the  part  of  the  AntlirD- 
P'^>1oL''ieal  Society,  in  tVie  npplirntion  of  a  fund  which  had  Ihmmi  de- 
scribed bv  certain  members  tiiere<^f.  The  auth«>r  classihe(i  the 
ancient  remains  according  to  the  terms  used  by  the  country  people, 
who  divided  them  into  "  ^y  "  and  "  green"  cairns.  The  former  were 
also  Imown  under  the  title  of  Picts*  cairns,  and  the  latter  as  Picts* 
houses.  He  deseribed  in  detail  the  Picts'  house  at  Kettlebum,  with 
its  contents  of  potter}^  and  remains  of  domestic  animals,  as  well  SB 
manufactured  object*  of  bone  and  stone  ;  the  Pict'.s  house  at  Bower- 
madden,  rontaiiiiTiix  a  very  huyc  projnirtion  of  manufactured  articles, 
amougbt  wliitii  were  the  carved  iiutloi-b  of  deer;  the  Pict's  hoiise  at 
Old  Stirkokc,  where  a  large  kitchenmidden  of  gnawn  and  chipped 
bones ;  the  grey  oaims  at  Tarhotise,  Thrumster,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  showing  within  it  evidence  of  three  sorts  of  interment ; 
the  "chambered  long  cairns  with  horns'-  at  Camster,  the  largest 
conical  cairn  in  Calthnesn  ;  tlie  "  chambered  short  cairn  with  homs  " 
of  ()rmic«rill,  near  I'lbster  ;  lar<re  round  rnini  at  Canister;  small 
cainis  enclosinjtr  cists;  aud  gi'oups  of  cistb  without  cuiriis.  He  fur- 
ther de8cril>ed  the  standing  stones  which  are  found  arranged  in  a 
horeeshoe-like  form  at  Stemster.  Detailed  measurements  were  given 
of  all  these  structures,  and  the  author  concluded  by  the  expression  of 
his  belief  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caithness  were  not  in  so 
barbarous  a  condition  as  had  been  iin])lie<l  by  some  persons.  The 
spocimons  ilbistrativc  of  the  })a])er  were  presented  by  the  author  to 
the  Anthropological  Society's  Museum. 

The  Pre8idem  rciuurked  that  the  report  just  retul  wjis  the  result 
of  researdies  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  a  small  donation  sent  from 
the  Society,  not,  indeed  from  the  geneml  funds,  but  from  the  receipts 

of  a  subscription  contributed  by  a  few  members  for  the  purpose. 

They  were  much  indel>ted  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  to  "Mr.  Shearer,  who 
were  the  most  zealous  archajologists  in  the  county  of  Caithness.  Mr. 
Shearer  had,  indeed,  sent  a  separate  paper,  in  wliich  he  expressed  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  some  respects  from  Mr.  Audem^u,  which 
paper  he  requested  Mr.  Beavan  to  read. 

"Tkrumster  Cottasre,  Wiok,  N.B..  Jan.  26,  1866. 
**  Dear  Sir. — I  herewith  send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  group  of 
standuig  stones  nesr  Tanoira  Lodh  on  this  estate.  The  only  tradition 
connected  with  them  is  that  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  spot^  but  what 
battle  or  by  whom  fbnght  no  one  can  tell.  The  stoiy  is  of  no  im- 
portance, as  cverj^  similar  group  in  the  county  hjis  the  same  tmdition 
attached  to  them.  These  stones  arc  di«p<>sed  in  a  sort  of  parallel 
rows.  The  rows  themselves  at  unequal  liistances,  but  the  stones  in 
each  row  are  many  of  them  equidistant  from  one  another,  those 
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nearest  to  eadi  other  being  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  those  fur- 
thest seyen  feet  nine  inches  apart  If  you  look  from  the  end  of  the 
sketch  you  will  see  that  there  arc  seven  rows  of  these  stones,  and  in 
the  rows  yon  will  «oe  many  blanks  ;  hut  though  1  have  left  it  blank, 
I  still  believe  tiiat  many  of  the  blaiik»  can  yet  be  tilled  up  by  Higgrjng 
in  the  peat  which  has  overgrown  nearly  ail  them.  Some  stones  hKte, 
however,  evidentlj  been  remored  from  idle  curiosity,  and  some  for 
building,  as  the  pit«  whence  th^  were  taken  still  remain  open.  The 
nnmbw  of  stones  I  have  here  shown  are  about  one  hundred,  and  I 
have  not  omitted  one  that  is  visible  above  the  peat.  These  are  much 
fewer  in  number  than  the  group  visited  hy  vourself  and  Mr.  Anderson 
at  Cl}i;h,  and  of  which  I  will  try  to  ben<l  you  a  sketch  by-and-bye.  I 
also  send  you  a  ground  plan  and  section  of  a  cairn  we  opened  at 
Camster,  aJao  a  ground  plan  and  section  of  one  opened  at  Ulbster, 
and  of  both  of  which  you  will  haye  the  particulars  from  Mr.  Ander- 
son's paper  when  he  sends  it  up.  But  as  I  presume  the  plans  and 
papers  sent  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  lie  laid  l>efore  tlie  Society  are  the 
pro|X)rty  of  the  Society,  I  send  these  for  yt)ur  own  use.  You  will  see 
that  the  Ulbster  cairn  is  a  short  one  with  cre8cent-ftha|>ed  ends, 
whereas  those  you  saw  at  Yarrow  are  long  cairns  with  crotjceiit-shaped. 
ends  (and  in  one  of  which  the  beads  were  found),  and  the  difference 
in  length  I  presume  will  be  found  to  be  the  chief  difference  when  they 
axe  properly  explored.  Internally,  all  the  long,  short,  and  round 
cairns  that  have  yet  been  opened  have  a  striking  similarity  Ix^th  in 
the  shape  of  the  chambers,  tlieir  munl>er,  and  the  mode  of  dividing 
them.  My  friend  Anderson  and  myself  are  rather  inclined  to  differ 
in  opinion  aa  to  tlie  original  uiteutiou  of  these  cairns  and  the  value  of 
the  remains  found  in  them.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  pieces  of  broken 
pottery,  burnt  and  half-burnt  bones,  and  weapons  or  implements 
found  in  the  'floors*  of  the  cairns,  but  a  refuse  heap  or  kitchen-midden 
on  a  small  scale,  and  the  fact  of  human  bones  mixed  in  the  heap 
does  not  alter  my  opinion.  We  have  now  opened  four  cairns  this 
season,  and  in  every  one  of  them  there  is  a  *  floor'  of  about  six  to  nine 
ijiclies  thick,  composed  aim(»t  entirely  of  ashes,  wood  charcoal,  burnt 
and  half  burnt  bones  of  many  sixes  and  kinds,  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery (and  I  hold  it  to  be  very  important  that  no  vessel  of  pottery  has 
been  found  in  any  of  them  entire  except  in  one  single  iiutance,  and 
that  was  evidently  buried  in  the  *  floor'  after  it  was  formed).  In  the 
case  where  this  single  whole  vessel  was  found,  a  cist  was  formed  on 
the  fop  to  the  *  floor'  and  not  into  it,  and  within  the  cist  the  vessel 
was  laid  about  two  or  three  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  'floor*; 
and  scattered  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  mould,  within  the  line 
of  the  inside  of  the  cist,  the  lignite  beads  were  found,  but  not  one  out- 
side. In  digging  out  this  cist,  the  'floor'  was  found  to  be  of  a  different 
consistency  frpm  that  outside  the  cist,  being  much  looser  and  easier 
removed,  and  evidently  comparatively  mnrh  more  recent  than  the 
rest  of  the  same  chamber.  Then  we  never  found  two  pieces  of  pottery 
in  such  juxtaposition  as  imply  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  vessel ; 
but  on  itie  contrary,  the  pieces  of  pottery  lying  nearest  to  each  other 
m  these  'floors'  are  of  afferent  patterns  and  difleient  composltioii* 
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riKyving  plainly  that  they  were  not  placed  or  buried  there  in  an  entire 
state,  l^t  thrown  among  the  other  refuse  when  hroken  and  useleas. 
Again,  nearly  all  the  human  bones  we  got  were  on  the  top  of  this 

floor,  except  it  might  be  some  very  frngrnentriry  portions,  or  some 
tooth  that  I  found  in  the  Ulbster  vwivn  in  the  floor  and  not  on  it. 
But  this  cairn  had  also  human  boueti  on  tiie  iiuor  ;  and  in  the  Camster 
one,  the  human  bones  were  fomid  in  such  appoisitiou  among  the  rub- 
bish and  stones  over-lying  the  floor  as  would  lead  to  the  belief  that 
thcnr  were  originally  plao^  in  a  sitting  position,  or  else  had  been  dis- 
tnroed  previously  to  our  finding  them  ;  however,  we  had  no  oyidence 
that  that  part  of  the  cairn  where  the  bones  were  found  had  l)een  dis- 
turlwd,  except  the  fact  that  bones  were  found  not  lyin^'  on  the  floor 
but  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  above  it,  and  mixed  with  the  stones 
that  filled  the  passage.  Besides,  if  we  consider  that  it  wo^  all  the 
upper  portions  of  the  skeleton  that  we  found  in  these  passages  (the 
k»wer  being  invariably  wanting),  I  think  it  pretty  olearly  proves  that 
the  bodies  were  first  placed  there  in  a  sitting  posture, as  those  portions 
of  the  skeleton  that  lay  in  contact  with  the  wet  floor  would  be  sure 
to  decay  long  liefore  those  that  were  a  foot  above  it  ;iTid  quite  dry; 
nor  is  this  Camster  cairn  to  be  looked  at  as  exc  j it  onal,  because  in 
some  of  the  others  the  siune  thing  occurred.  And  m  those  opened  by 
Mr.  Rhind,  those  cairns  that  seemed  least  disturbed  always  had  the 
passage  filled  with  stones,  among  which  were  found  bones  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  and  to  me  this  appears  to  have  been  a  second,  or 
perhiips  a  third  use  to  which  these  caizns  were  applied.  This  filling 
of  the  passage  with  stones  and  human  remains  being,  at  all  events, 
evidently  the  last. 

"  Now,  sir,  from  this  as  well  as  many  otlior  factsj  that  to  be  appre- 
ciated must  be  seen,  I  must  say  (though  here  no  one  but  myself 
thinks  so),  that  to  me  it  appears  that  the  original  intention  of  these 
cairns  was  for  dweUing-pkuses^  however  inconsiBtent  with  our  no* 
tions  of  a  comfortable  home  it  may  appear.  The  Caithness  gypdes  at 
present  sleep  in  spaces  not  larger  than  a  single  chamber  of  one  of 
these  cairns — even  a  family  of  six  or  eight.  But  it  may  bo  oV)jccted, 
that  if  those  floors  are  really  refuse  heaps  they  are  very  small  and 
could  not  be  used  as  such  for  any  very  great  length  uf  time.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  fiict  and  consider  the  veiy  large  quantity  of  food  and 
the  smaU  quantity  of  refuse  that  the  vertebrate  animals  produce  when 
compared  with  the  molluscous,  eapecially  when  we  know  that  in  these 
cairns  the  refuse  of  the  former  were  reduced  to  their  smallest  possible 
bulk  by  Are,  whereas  the  latter  in  the  true  kitchen-middens  were  not 
so  reduced. 

"  Then,  again,  we  nnist  consider  the  poor  means  at  the  disposal  of 
these  people  lor  the  captm-e  of  vertebrate  animals  as  well  as  the 
scarcity  of  such  ft^ni^u  themselves,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
any  large  number  of  people,  fhmtshed  with  such  implements  of  the 
chase  as  the  samples  they  have  left  behind  them,  could  maintain 
themselves  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  one  district.  We  are  therefore 
forced  into  the  beUef  that  these  people  must  have  led  a  nomadic  life,  and 
may  have  been  the  same  that  began  the  kitohen-middcna  on  the  coast. 
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And  I  believe  it  will  yet  be  found  that  the  upper  and  outer  onist  of  tliM 

ooaat-nuddens  are  much  later  than  their  inner  and  first-formed  parts. 
Till-  ot)if'r  cairns  in  th\^  cotmty  are  a«  yot  ahn<»st  nnkno'^n,  for  except 
o!u  'l'i  11  a  cairn'  o{m mil  by  Mr.  Hhind  !it  KcttlelMini,  uear  Wick,  none 
else  iiavu  been  pruperiy  explored,  though  umuy  iuive  been  destroyed, 
and  the  lelios  found  in  some  have  found  their  way  into  both  pufalio 
and  private  ooUecttons,  and  from  no  proper  aooount  having  been 
taken  of  them  at  their  finding,  no  great  Taloa  oaii  l>c  pliicc-d  on  them 
as  tending  to  show  whether  the  'gnj*  or  'gfreen  cairns'  are  the  oldest. 
TlioB©  we  call  ^oy  caima  are  such  as  you  saw  at  Yarrows,  and  aro 
composed  of  grey  stonen  chietly,  without  a  coverinir  of  earth  or  Tn*»ulfi  ; 
the  green  cairns  are  covered  with  mould  and  thickly  grown  over  witli 
grass.  But  it  appoarH  froui  tlie  excavation  we  have  made  about  these 
gray  cairns,  that  they  have  all  onoe  been  built  on  the  outaide,  and 
therefore  the  term  oaims  as  i^iplied  here  is  wroQg,  for  a  oaim  means 
a  lot  of  stones  thrown  together  without  any  attempt  at  buiktiog. 
And  not  only  does  it  appear  that  they  had  one  outer  wall  corerincr  or 
tini.sliin*;  the  whole  outside,  Imt  that  they  had  in  some  aises  i*evend 
inner  ones,  over  and  above  which  the  la^t  wa.s  adde<l,  perhaps  at  a 
later  period,  or  when  tiie  places  were  converted  into  sepulchres.  In 
some  of  the  kitchen-middens,  or  at  kast  shell-mounds  on  the  west 
coast,  pms  of  a  fine  finish  and  differing  nothing  from  those  in  use  to* 
day  have  been  found,  showing  that  such  molluaoous  food  was  used  till 
very  lately,  and  the  shells  di8j)08ed  of  in  manner  similar  to  the  oldest 
of  these  mounds.  I  should  hiivc  meiitioned,  that  in  some. of  the 
cainiH  we  opened  there  were  rvideutly  two  'lioors',  one  over  the  other, 
with  a  rough  pavement  or  llooring  of  sniall  flat  stones,  showing  a 
second  oocujmtion.  This  upper  floor  has  been  in  every  case  very  thin 
compared  with  the  other,  frequently  nothing  but  a  thm  crust  of  ashes 
and  charcoal 

*^  These  cairns  seem  first  to  have  l>een  used  (whether  as  receptacles 
for  tlie  bimit  dead,  as  some  say,  m\d  I  l>clieve  doubtful)  as  dwellin*ra ; 
tli(  ii  iH  places  in  which  they  laid  the  a>hes  of  their  dead  in  unis  ; 
and  last  as  sepulchres  where  the  dead  was  disposed  of  in  an  unluimt 
state.  If  any  future  evidence  yet  appear  in  these  aiirus  that  will 
alter  my  opinion  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  Do  you  not  think  it 
very  remarkable  that  no  entire  skull  has  yet  been  found  in  Caithness  t 
when  every  eairn  we  open  presents  seveivl  so  decayed  that  they  osn<- 
not  be  touched  without  goiii«j:  to  pieces. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

*' K.    I.  SlIKAHKR, 

•*  1  also  send  you  a  sketch  of  some  standing  bttnies  found  near  and 
radiating  fh>m  a  grave  which  Anderson  and  myself  opened,  and  in 
which  an  urn  was  found.** 

The  President  said  that  having  visited  both  the  localities  described 
irt  the  prccedinfr  papers,  he  considered  it  most  important  that  the 
Society  should  have  such  lull  descriptions  of  them.  When  he  visited 
Caithnej«i  he  was*  struck  with  the  enormous  number  of  those  grey 
oaims  which  were  to  be  seen  ou  every  hill  top.    They  were  of  pixnli- 
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glous  flue,  aeTfirial  of  them  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in 

length.  Btiritig  his  visit  one  cluimber  was  opened,  and  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  it  was  constnicted.  There  were  several 
chambers  in  the  interior,  all  veiy  rej^ularly  built.  Tlie  populai"  idea 
watt,  that  the  cairiis  were  places  of  interment,  but  it  appealed  from 
Mr.  Sheaxer'ti  paper  that  he  did  not  think  so,  and  in  that  opinion  he 
waa  inclined  to  agree.  Looking  at  the  desolate  state  of  the  oountry 
and  at  the  positions  in  which  these  cairns  were  placed,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  they  hud  been  ori<rinally  intended  not  for  places  of  in- 
terment but  for  dwellings,  and  that  they  had  after vs-ards  been  used 
fur  burial.  It  was  evident  they  had  been  so  used  in  some  ciuscs,  but 
that  did  not  invalidate  the  idea  tiiat  they  were  urigiually  built  for 
dwellings.  With  respect  to  the  cairns  wSSd  horns*  he  waa  not  aware 
that  cauna  of  that  formation  had  been  before  dtBootrered  or  noticed ; 
there  seemed  to  be  much  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  horns 
belonged  to  the  original  structure  or  were  made  afterwards.  The  dis- 
covery of  ('  linis  of  that  peculiar  formation  was  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
he  considered  that  the  uloney  devoted  by  Membei>4  of  tlie  Society  to 
the  explorations  in  the  Orkneys  and  in  Caithness  hjui  been  money 
well  spent,  though  they  had  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  satisfac- 
torily the  objects  for  wUch  cairns  had  been  constructed.  He  hoped 
that  a  small  portion  more  of  their  funds  would  be  appropriated  to 
fiuther  explorations.  During  the  whole  of  his  trip  to  the  Orkneys  he 
had  frequently  lieard  of  the  discovery  of  skulls  in  diffbrent  places,  but 
in  all  instances  the  skulls  had  been  either  buried  agjiin  or  had  been 
destroyed.  The  questitm,  therefore,  as  to  the  nature  of  tiie  ciums 
remained  to  be  solved.  In  Caithue^  the  Society  Imd  obtaiued  per- 
mission to  make  further  excavations,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  jiext  sununer  the  object  would  be  prosecuted.  This  subject  had  an 
important  bearing  on  Mr.  Laing's  views  respecting  the  preliistorio 
period  of  tlicse  remains,  and  in  Caithness  they  had  a  wliolc  connty 
open  to  them,  thron<;hont  which  these  l)eantiful  rernains  were  tliickly 
distrilnited.  The  iron  implement  diseovered  and  noticed  was  an  im- 
portamt  consideration.  Its  discovery  in  a  cairn  was  a  fact  well  re- 
corded, and  it  was  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  sul^'eot 
of  the  introduction  of  metal  im]4ement%  and  might  throw  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  primitive  inhabitAuts  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Ralph  T.\ti:  pointed  out  what  ho  conceived  to  l)e  inaccuraciee 
in  the  section  of  the  strata  in  the  diafrn^m  cxliil)ited,  and  he  urged  the 
necessit}-  f  »f  L'reater  accuracy  before  any  inference  was  drawn  from  the 
position  in  which  the  relics  were  found  as  to  the  relationship  of  man 
to  the  gcologictd  changes  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  attach  tw>  much  value  to  the  occurrence  of  a  nodule  of 
iron  ore  in  a  caun,  or  wherever  it  might  be  found.  Such  a  nodule  of 
iron  ore^  he  said,  might  be  foi*ming  at  the  present  day,  and  it  might 
have  been  a  tnuisported  no<lule,  and  have  n|)pcarcd  where  the  cairn 
was  built  by  tiic  degradation  of  the  boulder  chiy  ;  or  a  ]»ebl)le  of  iron 
ore  at  the  top  miarht  have  found  its  wav  to  tlie  lx»tt(.>m.  The  iron 
knife  looked  like  a  far  more  modern  iiiauuiactui*e  than  the  structure 
of  the  cairn.  The  beads  found  were  spoken  of  as  glass,  but  they  were 
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clearly  mado  of  lignito-jct,  the  material  \)eiug  of  a  distinct  ve^ct;ible 
Btructure  ;  for  if  of  glu^,  they  would  be  evideuce  of  a  cooiiiderable 
degree  of  manufacturing  skill  and  intelligence.  He  considered  it  a 
question  whether  the  oainiB  wad  brodis  oouM  not  hare  ben  eon- 
temporaneouB  ,*  the  brochs  hAving  been  made  for  dwelling-pleoee  and 
the  cairns  for  burial.  The  positions  of  the  latter  were  most  unfitted 
for  dwollinij- places  in  anch  an  inclement  clinmtc  as  the  north  of  iScot- 
Innd  ;  in  one  place  a  cairn  was  placed  on  the  top  Otf  a  hill  1^500  feet 
aV)ove  the  level  of  tlic  sea. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blakk  stated  that  he  had  had  a  cou vendition  the 
previons  day  with  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  disdnguidied  antiquary,  on 
the  mibjeot  of  the  relics  fotmd  in  the  caima,  and  which  he  had  ex- 
amined. The  iron  knife  he  stated  was  identical  in  ])attem  with  the 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  knives ;  the  bead  was  of  the  form  commonly 
called  a  Druid's  gem,  or  Dniid'a  liead,  which  beads  were  supposed  to 
b'-  P!i(rnician.  The  bronze  pui  Mr.  Wrij,^ht  jironounced  to  be  a  Scim- 
dniaviun  ornament.  With  regard  to  the  annual  remains  on  the  table, 
Mr.  Blake  said  the  bones  of  tlie  Bob  longifnm%  were  said  to  have  been 
identified  among  them ;  but  there  was  in  fact  no  difference  between 
the  l>ones  of  die  i2(M  lonfftfronM  and  those  of  the  domestic  ox  of 
England  at  the  present  day.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Owen,  the 
fonTider  of  the  species  of  IJos  lotupfrons^  that  he  conld  not  ascertain 
tliu  ditierencc,  and  the  nse  of  the  term  was  calculated  to  mislead  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  specieb.  The  specinieu  of  a  human  jaw  vvius  inte- 
resting, as  it  afforded  an  example  of  great  obliquity  of  the  a*iceudiug 
ramus,  and  waa  somewhat  similar  to  the  AbbcTttle  jawbone. 

Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  made  some  observations  on  the  assumed  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  considered  that  it  is 
more  consistent  with  the  generally-admitted  fact  —  that  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  are  developed  by  the  wants  of  man — -to  suppose  that 
the  necessary  arts  at  least  were  invent<^il  in  northern  latitudes 
and  transmitted  afterwards  to  the  south,  i  iic  difficulty  of  existence  in 
high  northern  latitudes  would  naturally  educate  the  human  power  to 
produce  works  necessary  to  provide  for  the  support  of  life  and  for 
protection  against  the  rigours  of  the  climate.  In  tlnit  quarter  of  the 
globe,  therefore,  they  might  expect  such  works  to  be  pRniuced  rather 
than  in  Tentral  Asia,  and  the  origin  of  the  Arvai>  nice  is  deduced  in 
their  own  le<;en(ls  fn.ni  a  spot  where  there  are  ten  months  of  winter, 
and  only  two  of  summer. 

The  Prbsidbnt  said  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  that  even- 
ing was  only  preliminary  to  another  on  the  same  subject  at  the  next 
meetmg,  at  which  Mr.  Laing  had  been  invited  to  attend,  when  five 
papers  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  Caith- 
ness would  be  read. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned 
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April  3bd,  1866. 
Jaxm  HirHT«  Esq.,  Fb.D.,  FJB^,  F.R.B.I1.*  Pbuiobmx,  nr  tmb  CsAim. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  roiid  and  coiifimied. 

The  Fello\vs  elected  since  the  previotis  mcetuii;  were  announced  as 
follows: — Captain  Ciiristopher  J.  JJuiaurd,  4th  W.I.  liegimeut,  Sierra 
Leone ;  Edmund  F.  Davia^  Keq.,  TaTistocik  Home,  Tav&ock  Square ; 
Sir  John  Gardiner,  Bart,  Beform  Club,  Fall  Mall;  Crewe  Alston, 
Esq.,  38,  Belsise  Park,  Hampstead  ;  Frank  Wilson,  Esq.,  41,  ArUngton 
Street,  Glasgow,  and  Fernando  Po ;  Samuel  Chectham,  Esq.,  Koslin 
Villa,  Oxton,  nienliire,  and  Fernando  Poj  Captain  C.  &,  Williamfly 
4th  W.I.  Re^juiient,  Sierra  Leone. 

The  following  Local  Secretary  was  elected : — Mark  Antony  Lower, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lewes. 

The  following  presents  were  adcnowledged,  and  thanks  were  Toted 
for  the  same  : — Official  Ref)ort  on  the  Andaman  Islands  (Dr.  Hunt)  ; 
Wilson,  Philosophy  of  Classitication  (T.  Bendyshe)  ;  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Uackstrow's  Mu.scuni  (<-.  \\.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.M.);  Gar* 
UgUetti,  Dutch  Anthropology  (Dr.  J.  Boxuard  Davis). 

Mr.  HiGGiNs  stated  that  the  following  letter  Iiad  been  received  from 
Dr.  Galloway,  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  Natal : — 

"  Spring  Vale,  Natal,  Jan.  26,  1866. 

*'  Dkah  Sib. — I  notice  in  Blake  s  translation  of  Broca's  work  On 
Hybridity  in  tke  €ktim  ffomo^  p.  53,  an  allugion  to  the  Australian 
custom  of  killiDg  the  weakest* of  two  new-horn  twins,  which  the 
author  finds  it  <Uffioult  to  credit,  thinking  it  *  improbable  and  inex- 
plicable*. At  the  same  time  he  supposes  that,  in  the  preoariottsness 
of  savajiro  life,  and  the  imcertain  supply  of  nourishment,  a  mother  who 
would  not  find  it  easy  to  rear  one  child,  may  resign  herself  to  sacri* 
ficing  one  of  twins  to  save  the  other. 

*'  It  is  rather  remarkable  when  infanticide  has  been  so  common  a 
crime  among  the  most  highly  civflised  nations,  that  M.  Broca  should 
imagine  that  savages  would  feel  any  difficulty  in  committing  sooh 
murders ;  and  advance  the  opinion  that  if  they  killed  either  new-bom 
Mulattoes  for  one  cause,  or  one  of  twins  for  another,  it  would  evidence 
80  great  a  want  of  maternal  love  on  the  part  of  tlie  females,  iia  would 
warrant  us  in  denyinL;  them  the  ri<rht  tn  be  re;_'arded  as  belonirinf^  to 
the  human  race,  liut  many  tilings  winch  appear  absolutely  impro- 
bable, and  even  impCiBsible  from  a  European  standing  point,  are  found 
on  a  more  mtimate  aoquamtance  with  savage  races,  to  be  common, 
every^day  occurrences ;  and  what  we  should  regard  as  a  crime,  the 
savage  often  considers  as  a  necessity,  and  even  as  a  virtue. 

"It  is  impossible  to  determine  tlieoretieally  what  shall  he  the 
result,  in  any  particular  case,  of  a  contest  between  instincts.  An  in- 
biinct  may  be  undeveloped,  dormant,  or  suppressed  by  a  stronger 
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instinct;  it  would  l)o  a  gimt  mistuke,  therefore,  to  conclude  iVuiii  the 
absence  of  uianifeBtaton,  that  it  doea  not  exitit.  The  love  of  utiiiprm^ 
is  a  very  strong  instinet  among  the  natiTei  of  Saath  Afiica-^strouger, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  but  the  lore  of  life.  Yet  pezeDte  woiild» 
under  certain  ououmBtanoes,  leave  their  oflepring  to  perish,  or  even 
kill  their  infants,  to  ensure  their  own  safety,  or  even  the  jMrobabflitjr 
of  their  escaping  disease  or  deuth. 

"  But  niy  olyect  in  writing  is  not  to  discuss  a  general  question  of 
this  kind  ;  but  to  say  that  the  custom  of  killing  one  of  twins  exists 
among  certain  tribes  and  families  of  Kafirs ;  and  to  explain,  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  €be  Anthropological  Society,  the  native 
reasons  for  the  custom,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  strange  saprnti- 
tion,  haying  for  its  oljeet  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  parents, 
especially  of  the  father. 

"Among  some  tribes  the  birth  of  twins  is  of  r-irc  occnn-ence  ; 
ftmonjj  others  not  unusual.  With  the  latter  the  twins  are  idlowod  to 
grow  up ;  witli  the  former  it  is  regarded  em  a  procli-^y,  and  ouc  of  the 

twins  is  killed.  The  two  children  an  carefully  iui>pectcd,  and  the  most 
delicate  one  has  a  clod  of  earth  placed  in  its  mouth,  and  is  thus  sutgected 

to  a  slow  death  by  suffocation.  When  dead  it  is  buried  near  the  doorway 
of  the  hut,  and  the  ik<rena,  a  dwarf  aloe,  in  planted  over  the  grave. 

"The  reason  for  this  procedure  is  said  to  be  that,  if  both  were 
allowed  to  prow  up,  they  would  cause  the  death  of  one  of  their 
parents ;  or,  as  they  express  it,  *  If  both  are  allowed  to  live,  there  La 
some  one  who  will  leave  them  /  that  is,  ojie  of  the  parents  will  die, 
and  leave  them  orphans.  The  injurious  influence  supposed  to  be 
exerted  by  the  twins  on  the  father  or  mother  may  not  manifeet  itself 
for  many  years,  not  till  pulierty,  or  not  even  till  they  are  twenty 
years  old.  The  woman  who  bears  them,  if  both  are  allowed  to  live,  ia 
said  rapidly  to  l>ccome  old  and  incapable  of  iKjariug  children. 

"  If  the  iudueuoe  does  not  kill  either  of  the  parents,  the  twins  will 
kill  each  other  by  inducing  disease  in  each  other.  Such  is  the  super- 
stition, and  it  is  e^ent  that  all  twins  can  be  readily  made  to  fdlfil 
the  prophecies  uttered  at  their  birth  by  old  crones ;  for  any  disease, 
arising  in  the  parents  or  in  the  twins  themselves,  will  be  ever  re- 
garded as  having  for  its  cause  the  survival  of  both  the  twins. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  tliat  a  man,  more  sensible  than  the  rest,  or 
having  the  instinct  of  chihl-love  more  developed,  olijects  to  liave 
either  of  his  childieu  killed.  The  old  men  and  women  of  the  village 
at  once  gather  round  him,  and  recall  numerous  mat^w^^  in  whidi 
fttal  consequences  resulted  from  allowing  both  children  to  live ;  until 
at  length  fear  overoomes  his  good  sense  and  paternal  love,  and  the 
child  is  sacrificed.  In  one  instance  a  man,  in  whose  family  twin- 
births  had  been  common,  nuuTled  the  woman  of  n  tribe  in  which  t\\oy 
were  unusual.  In  due  coui-su  ahe  gave  birth  to  twins.  Her  frieudji 
Uiisembled,  and  said  it  was  necessary  to  kill  one  to  ward  oti'  ill  luck. 
The  man  objected,  that  to  have  twins  was  a  mitural  thing  among  his 
people,  and  would  not  allow  either  child  to  be  killed.  When  the 
twins  were  about  fourteen  years  old,  the  mother  became  delicate  ;  of 
course  her  friends  attributed  her  iUneas  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  hue* 
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band,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  argument,  tliat  had  one  been  killed 
■he  would  have  Buffered  from  the  same  disease  notwithBtatidiDg. 

"  The  miixdered  child  Ih  biu'ied  near  the  doorway,  it  is  aaid,  for  the 
sake  of  the  survivor.  It  is  supposed  that  the  surviving  infant  will 
miss  tiie  companion  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  accustomed  during 
intra  uterine  life,  and  a  soothing  influence  is  thought  to  issue  from 
the  grave.  When  the  child  cries  it  is  suppcMsed  to  be  crying  and 
pining  for  its  companion,  and  is  taken  to  the  giave,  and  oairied 
tNuskwatdBand  ferwarda  over  it  till  it  ia  quiet  It  ia  also  daily  waahed 
on  the  gmve.  This  ia  why  the  grave  ia  made  so  near  the  hut^  aa  it 
would  he  inconvenient  to  to  the  usual  distance  of  graves,  every 
time  the  child  cries,  to  get  it  quieted  by  the  influence  of  its  fellow. 

"The  aloe  is  regarded  in  s-  nie  way  jus  the  living  representative  of 
the  dead  Iniant ;  its  spmt  or  yhade  in  »uppotted  to  be  in  it,  or  to  be 
hovering  about  it.  When  it  is  planted,  its  spiuea  are  oaapefbUy  eat 
away  tluvt  the  aurrivor  may  play  about  it,  and  drag  himself  up  by  it^ 
and  make  himself  strong,  as  he  would  have  done  with  his  feUow*twin 
had  he  been  permitted  to  live. 

"  A  more  strange,  far-fetched,  and  inconsistent  superstition  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  You  will  sec  that  scarcity  of  food,  the  difficulty 
of  nourishing  two  children,  the  drag  which  suckling  two  infants 
would  be  on  the  mother's  health,  are  questions  which  do  not  suggest 
themselves.  But  simply  an  imaginary  influence^  which  it  ia  feured 
will  produce  ill  luck  or  death.  The  mother  of  the  twins  has  little  to 
do  with  the  murder  ;  it  is  done  for  her  by  the  cronea  of  the  village. 
But  she  is  aware  of  it  and  accessory,  and  not  merely  resigned  to  it. 

"  If  a  child  is  born  during  famine,  it  is  sometimes  killed  in  the 
same  way  by  placing  a  clod  of  earth  in  its  mouth.  In  this  instance 
the  child  is  sacrificed  with  the  express  view  of  saving  the  mother,  and 
preventing  her  strength  from  being  exhausted  by  suckling,  when  her 
own  system  is  depreoed  by  want  Of  course  these  customs  no  longer 
exist  where  the  British  Government  exerts  its  influence. 

**  There  is  a  similar  superstition  as  regards  inheritance.  Tf  the 
father  dies,  leaving  numerous  large  oxen,  it  is  supposed  necessary'  that 
the  sou  should  slaughter  them,  if  not,  it  is  feai-c(l  they  will  cause  his 
death.  "  1  am,  dear  iSir,  yours  truly, 

"  HSNBT  GAIliOWAT,  M.D.,  UCP.L. 

**Tott  will  find  allusion  to  similar  superstitiooB  in  Tyloi^a  Bidoty 

of  Manhluff,  \\  117,  etc.,  and  p.  893,  etc. 
To  Alfred  Higgins»  Esq." 

A  New  Reading  of  iS/iell  Mi/undt  mid  Graves  in  CaitJuiess.    By  John 

CLEOHORir,  Wick. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  venture  to  question  before  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  London  the  contusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Laing  on. 
the  graves  and  shell  mounds  at  Keias ;  because  I  believe  that  any  opinion 
whSSk  he  may  give  on  any  sutgect,  no  matter  what  that  subject  may  be, 
must  be  received  with  a  deference  that  would  not  be  conoBded  to  one 
less  eminent.  As  T  can  look  for  nn  *^uch  complacency,  von  noed  not 
wonder  1  have  hesitated  to  bring  belbre  you  views  wholly  at  variaace* 
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with  all  he  hius  taught ;  ^^lt,  fr?>ni  w>mt  I  havo  seen  of  yotir  President, 
I  am  8un>,  if  you  be  like  him,  tiie  iact8  and  deductions  1  jHX>pose  to  l^j 
before  you  shall  have  justice  done  them- 

We  in  Caithness  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Laing  for  haviiig  ejcamiued 
the  graves  and  tbe  BheU-mounda,  and  for  having  given  us  00  yoj 
diBtinet  and  graphic  an  aooonnt  of  them.   The  mounds  espedallj  wen 
ft  mystery  to  ii8  all,  and  tuniing  them  over  has  made  us  wiser,  and  set 
Tis  free  to  work  in  other  fields.    Many  thanks  to  ^fr.  Lainjcr.  A\Tiat 
we  find  fault  witli  in  him  is,  he  hna  neither  read  ariirhtthe  jinives  nor 
the  shell-mounds,  and  tliat  the  conehisions  he  has  arrive<l  at  are  wh<»l!v 
erroneous,    lu  veuturiug  to  give  you  a  new  reading  of  the  gntveti,  and 
shell^mounds  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  oome  new  to  the  subject.  The 
antiquities  and  the  geology  of  the  county  have  for  many  yeafs  had  my 
attention,  and  I  think  it  was  I  who  suggested  to  Mr.  Laing  the  pro- 
priety of  his  examining  the  churchyard  mound — a  hint  that  has  brought 
him,  if  not  all  his  fame  as  an  antiquaiy,  Kiircly  not  a  little.  Permit 
me  then  to  give  my  reading  of  the  shell m  un  l^  :uid  graves  at  Keis^. 
Some  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  iiamei  oi  ivu:isuL,  he  of  Mont  Blsiuc 
notoriety,  when  here,  called  my  attention  to  the  Act  that  on  our  rocks 
above  high  watennark  there  are  the  pittings  of  limpets,  indicating  that 
the  sea  is  now  receding,  or  the  land  rising,  and  simikr  indicatbna  wen 
observed,  he  said,  all  round  the  coast    Since  then  I  have  never  lost 
Hiirht.  of  that  great  fact,  iiTid  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  key  th  it  expliiined 
phenomena,  which  without  it  would  have  remained  a  my^tfre.  I 
believe,  with  Hutton,  that  "the  economy  ot  nature  has  been  unitonii,** 
that  this  recession  of  the  sea  has  been  going  on  in  our  latitudes  in  pajst 
time  as  it  is  now  going  on ;  and  that  the  rate  of  this  recession  has 
been  ascertained.    When  Mr.  Khind  was  engaged  about  Kettlebnm, 
I  then  gave  an  account  of  wliat  he  was  doing,  and  ventured  to  pre- 
dicate that  no  Pict's  honwe  would  be  found  at  a  Ic-ss  elevation  than  sixty 
feet  above  high  water  mark;  1  did  so,  because  I  had  learned  thnt  the 
ascertained  rate  of  recession  in  the  Baltic  is  forty  inches  in  the  century. 
I  and  some  friends  hap|>eued  to  be  on  Noss  ile«ui  w  hen  Mr.  Laing  was 
woridng  in  his  hsrbour  mound,  and  turning  our  glasses  in  that  direc- 
tion we  had  our  attention  caUed  to  the  party  at  work,  and,  on  my 
asking  what  they  were  about,  I  was  told  the  party  were  opening  a 
Pict's  house  ;  from  that  moment  I  lost  all  faith  in  Mr.  Laing  as  a  safe 
antiquarian  guide.    Tf  Mr.  T.aing  has  found  a  Pict's  house  there,  said 
I,  then  the  limjxjt  markings  on  the  rocks  are  incorrect,  or  Hutton  no 
geologist.    Notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Laing  has  told  you,  my  faith  in 
the  markings  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  so  is  my  veneratwn  for  Hutton; 
while  the  opinion  I  then  formed  of  Ikbr.  Laing  as  an  antiquary  has  been 

Ktren^-thened. 

1  sli  ill  now  tell  you  what  I  have  ascertained  rsgarding  the  mounds 

and  gi-avcs. 

The  po.ufi(tn  of  the  Mourtd*  and  Omms. — When  Mr.  Laing  had  called 
our  attention  to  the  harbuui'  mound,  I  paid  it  a  visit,  and  found  the 
base  of  the  grassy  hillock  to  be  about  hfteeu  feet  above  high  water 
mark.  Mr.  Laing  has  told  you  that  the  raised  beach  on  ndiich  are  the 
graves,  is  ten  feet  above  the  high  water  level ;  the  Birkle  hills  are  on 
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the  aune  raised  beacb,  and  tlie  bbmohyaid  nMNUid  is  about  forty  feet 
above  water  mark.  The  geolc^cal  position  of  the  harbour  mound, 
the  ^ifravcs,  and  the  Birkle  hills  appears  to  me  to  render  it  impoasiUe 
they  can  he  ancient.  All  geologists  are  agreed  that  our  shorps  nro 
now  underj,a)ing  a  chanqre  of  level — that  the  sea  is  receding,  or  tlie  land 
rising — and  from  observed  facts  they  arc  satisfied  the  submergence  can 
be  traced  from  a  height  of  1700  feet.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  who  has 
given  this  sulgeot  more  attention  than  anj  other  man,  says,  in  his 
A  ncient  Sea  Margina^  **the  shift  of  land  has  been  effected  from  at  least 
that  height  (1200  feet)  with  perfect  equability  throughout."  Mr. 
Chambers  believes  there  have  been  pauses  and  oscillations  in  the  shifts, 
but  none  of  his  facts  seo?>i  to  me  to  countenance  his  views.  TTo  infera 
oscillations  from  the  exintence  of  a  set  of  |)hciiomcna  called  bulmicrged 
forestti.  At  the  meetiug  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen  1859, 
I  read  a  paper  on  the  submeiiged  f<»eBts  of  C^thness  (see  Report,  page 
101),  and  as  all  the  so-called  submerged  forests  around  our  shores  have 
had  an  origin  similar  to  those  in  Caithness,  the  idea  of  oscillations  must 
vanish  ;  and  I  am  very  sure  a  close  observation  of  beacfie^  now  forming 
muBt  "^end  tlip  jmu'ses  to  the  same  limbo.  "Rrinovc,  then,  the  pauses 
and  the  iJSciUatious  from  the  received  opinions  on  change  of  level,  and 
we  have  the  faith  of  geologists,  a  slow  rccessiuu  of  the  sea,  that  has 
been  going  on  for  untold  ages,  and  is  now  going  on.  A  similar  change 
of  level  hiui  been  observed  on  continental  Europe  from  Qibraltar  to  the 
North  Cape ;  while  the  American  geologists  have  no  doubt  that  a  \axgo 
portion  of  the  American  Continent  has  been  raised  within  what  they 
term  the  Qnatcmari'  period.  From  all  I  can  gather  it  appears  to  me 
as  well  established  that  a  slow  recmsion  of  the  sea  has  gone  on,  and  is 
now  going  on  from  all  latitudes  north  of  the  tropics  aud  from  thence 
southward,  as  Darwin  lets  us  sec,  the  sea  is  rising  and  submei^glng  the 
lands.  In  the  north  we  have  wide  continents :  in  the  south  the  great 
feature  is  peninsulas.  To  me  it  seems  we  have  in  the  north,  tho 
youth  of  the  world  ;  in  the  south,  its  old  age ;  in  the  former,  man  in 
his  best  estate;  in  the  latter,  man  in  senility,  unimproval)le,  dyinn:  out. 
A  change  of  level  such  as  1  have  shown  being  conceded,  the  question 
is,  does  it  give  us  a  chronology  ?  Mr.  Chambers  seems  to  have  had 
suggested  to  him  the  same  question  ;  but  the  ouly  uus\\er  he  gives  is 
**that  very  great  lapses  of  time  have  passed  since  the  sea  stood  at  our 
highest  terrace.*  '^In  seversl  places  in  Scotland,  says  he,  I  have  found 
the  points  or  promontories  of  terraces  bearing  the  ftint  markings  of  forts 
which  had  been  erected  by  onr  savage  forefathers  for  their  protection. 
History  scarcely  hints  at  the  age  of  these  remains,  so  lost  is  it  in  the 
long  night  of  antiquity."  \^'ould  Mr.  Chambers  have  gone  to  a  terrace 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  there  sought  a  relic  of 
hoar  antiquity  ?  I  trow  not.  Or  having  found,  like  1&.  Laing,  ^  a 
veiy  irregular  grassy  monnd  with  loose  stones  lying  about,  and  showing 
faint  traces  of  a  low  outer  circular  wall  or  rampart"  on  a  terrace  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  above  high  water  mark,  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  must  be  "an  ancient  building,"  the  abode  of  "aboriginal 
savages,"  "cannibals,"  by  exploring  which  light  would  be  thrown  on 
the  antiquity  of  man  1  No,  no  1  he  would  not  there  have  sought  a  hia- 
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tory  lost  in  the  long  ni^t  of  antiquity,  and  Mr.  Chambers  is  an  anti- 
quary ;  but  he  is,  too,  a  geologist  He  knows  well  an  ancient  |KH>ple 
oould  not  have  raiised  "a  rampnrt"  on  our  present  sea  niiir^rin  ten 
fifteen  feet  above  high  water;  but  Mr.  Clhambers  has  studied  aucit^ut  weA 
margins,  and  Mr.  Laiug  seemi  not  to  know  they  exist.  But  hftve  ve 
any  elue  to  the  age  of  then  ternu)esf  Well,  I  thiiik  we  hsfe  got  aooie- 
thing  like  it.  The  rate  of  the  sea's  recession  has  been  arriTed  wX  with 
something  like  unanimity.  Tn  the  Baltic  it  is  estimated,  frcnn  marks 
made  to  ascertain  the  r;tf<\  to  about  forty  inches  in  a  century,  while 
the  Edinburgh  geologists  luive  lately  announced  tluit  the  ascertained 
rate  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  about  sixty  iuclies  in  the  siuue  time.  In 
Caithness  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  recession 
there ;  bat  ainoe  we  have  aaoertained  that  the  sea  ia  now  leeeding,  and 
haa  done  ho  in  past  ages  as  now,  and  seeing  the  economy  of  nature  is 
nniform  over  wide  spaoea  of  our  globe,  the  probability  is  that  our  rate 
and  that  of  the  Baltic  coincide,  our  latitude  and  that  of  the  Baltic  being 
nearly  one.  it  follows  then  that  the  graves  at  Keiss  cannot  be  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  nor  the  harlw>nr  monnd  more  than  four 
himdred  years  old.  So  far  as  geology  ia  concerned,  that  Hcieuce  giv^ 
no  oountenaooe  to  Mr.  Lying's  oonelosiona  on  the  giaveay  and  the 
harbour  moond ;  and  there  I  would  be  content  to  let  the  matter  rest 
But  there  is  a  class  who  have  no  faith  in  the  teachinga  of  goolc^, 
therefore  let  us  test  the  antiquity  of  tlio  graves  and  the  motmds  by 
their  contents,  as  Nf  r.  Laiug  has  done,  and  see  how  thnt  serves  him. 

Tfie  il^irhfmr  Muimd. — When  I  first  saw  the  harlKutr  mound  a  very 
striking  fact  arretted  my  attention,  and  it  is  this, — the  shr  lls  c<*iii- 
posing  the  heap  are  nearly  wholly  limpet  sh^la,  p€Udlavulgaia,  and  I 
said  to  myself^  this  surely,  from  its  proximity  to  the  castle  and  its  re- 
motenesa  from  the  village,  from  its  isolation,  must  be  the  site  of  the 
houses  of  the  fishermen  of  the  castle.   I,  however,  could  find  no  written 
record  of  such  connection,  nor  hud  tlie  villai^crs  any  tradition  that  the 
castle  fisliermen  had  boeu  there  located  ;  I  therefore  gave  uj)  that 
notion  as  untenable.    But  here  are  very  curious  facts.    The  harbour 
mound  is  on  the  shore  immediately  below  the  churchyard  mound,  and 
the  sheila  of  the  latter  are  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  periwinkles  (LtUorinA 
littorea),  whUe  the  former  are  nearly  wholly  limpets.    Mr.  Laing  has 
made  the  same  observation,  for  he  says,  **This  heap  is  composed  mainly 
of  periwinkle  shells,  ditt'ering  in  this  respect  from  the  others  nearer  the 
shore  in  wlucli  limpets  prcdomm  ilc."    Mr.  Laing  has  either  thought 
it  useless  to  mquire  into  the  rciison  ot  ttie  difference,  or,  having  done 
it,  has  foiled  to  solve  the  enigma.    Had  he  resolved  the  problem,  why 
the  one  heap  is  whelks  and  the  other  limpets,  he  would  not  have  oome 
befine  you  and  announced  his  having  ibiuid  '*the  relicaof  an  aboriginal 
race,  who  probably  came  here  as  the  rigour  of  the  glacial  period  abated, 
from  the  south,  with  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant."    Since  Mr. 
Laing  has  loft  us  in  the  dark,  I  found  1  could  make  no  progress  in 
elucidating  the  heaps  till  tha  question  was  resolved,  why  is  the  one 
heap  whelks  and  the  other  Umpets  1   Why,  I  a^ked  myt^elf,  should  tliis 
be,  and  on  learning  that  the  ohuiohyaid  mound  ia  the  **Kirk  Toft,** 
light  began  to  glimmer  on  the  darkness.    On  turning  up  Jamieeoa'a 
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Dictionary  I  found  **Toft''  defined  to  be  place  where  a  meesuage 
has  stood."  The  <<Kirk  Toft*'  then  being  beside  the  Kirk-jard  must 
have  had  on  it  the  Kirk,  but  not  onlj  the  Kirk  fer  here  is  a  midden, 
there  must  therefore  have  been  the  manse  there,  the  residence  of  the 

ecclesiastics  ;  and  tlif  whelk  shells  are  the  reinnnis  of  the  lenten  meals 
of  the  priests  ;  for,  ti  utn  the  state  of  the  weurli*  r,  v<  n'  often  they  could 
get  neither  cod,  haddocks,  flounders,  nor  siliockH,  therefore  had  io  keep 
the  faftt  on  whelks  and  liinpettt.  But  the  clergy  did  not  go  to  the 
"ebb"  to  collect  their  whelks  and  limpets,  that  we  may  be  pretty  suie 
of,  it  would  be  at  Tarianoe  with  all  known  clerical  habits,  We  are 
fishers  of  men/'  said  they,  "not  of  whelks  and  limpets,"  therefore  they 
had  men  who  gathered  their  whelks  and  limpets,  and  the  harbour 
mound  is  the  site  of  the  houses  of  those  ser^mnts  ;  and  ])erhn]>s,  too, 
of  those  who  catered  for  the  castle,  for  the  clergy  and  the  lainU  gener- 
ally pulled  well  together.  But  why  should  the  clergy's  mound  be  all 
whelksy  and  the  servants'  mound  all  limpets  t  Oh  I  it  is  the  old  story, 
the  cUlgy  took  the  beet  that  was  going — the  best  edible  molluscs  is  with 
the  prints ;  they  took  the  whelkB^  the  servants  had  to  be  content  with 
the  limpets !  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  a  passage  from 
John  Gwyn  Jeffreys'  British  Conrhohyp/.  tliat  remarkably  sustains  the 
correctness  of  this  reading:  of  the  two  mounds.  "In  Shetland  and  the 
Orkneys,"  says  he,  "the  people  seem  to  have  a  powerful  prejudice  against 
this  kmd  of  food  (the  lunpet),  for  we  find  in  tiie  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  Orcades  despise  those  of  Swona 
for  eating  limpets,  as  being  the  last  of  human  meannesses."  The  same 
prejudice  exists  in  Caithness  ;  but  from  good  authority,  I  know  limpets 
were  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity  by  the  very  poorest ;  in  the  memory  of 
people  now  living,  they  boiled  the  limpets  and  ate  them,  and  with  the 
brew  made  oatmeal  brose,  called  limpet-brose. 

The  periwinkle  trade  of  BiUingsgate  ia  even  now  not  a  small  matter. 
"The  supply  is  about  8000  bushels  per  week,"  says  Mr.  Jeffreys,  "for 
six  months,  from  March  until  August  inclusive,  and  about  600  bushels 
per  week  for  the  remaining  six  months but  he  takes  no  notice  of 
limpets  bein^'  there  sold,  therefore,  I  infer,  when  these  two  middens 
were  fomied,  there  were  men  of  discrimination  at  Keiss  nearly  on  a 
par  witii  uKxlem  cockney's,  and  that  the  Keiss  clergy's  ay)prcciation  of 
whelks  is  just  wliat  might  be  looked  for  in  gentlemen  tiucc  or  four 
hundred  years  ago  fi)roed  to  eat  one  or  other  of  these  molluscs.  It  is 
a  pity  Mr.  Laing,  when  he  saw  the  one  midden  to  be  limpets  and  the 
other  whelks,  and  both  belonging,  as  he  says,  to  "an  aboriginal  peo- 
ple", satisfied  with  "  rude  banquets" — "  cannibals,"  it  is  a  pity  he  did 
not  explain  how  it  came  about  these  Pavao-fs"  were  so  discriminating 
when  whelks  and  limpets  came  on  the  board  i  But  let  us  look  at  the 
other  component  parts  of 

The  Ghurehyard  Mound. — Mr.  Ijung  tells  us,  "  The  animal  bones 
were  less  abundant  and  more  generally  chipped  into  small  pieces  than 
those  found  in  the  other  mounds.  It  seems  as  if  four-fifths  the 
food  of  the  people  by  whom  this  most  ancient  midden  had  been  accu- 
niulntcd  had  consisted  of  periwinkles,  and  as  if  animal  bones  had  been 
a  delicacy,  from  wliich  every  particle  of  marrow  was  extracted  by 
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brejikin^r  them  up,"  Let  us  see  now  wlictlier  ^fr.  Laing^e  inferencet 
•re  Intimate  inferences  from  his  facts.  Mr.  Laing  does  not  hint  that 
this  primitive  people  :iTo  whelk  shells — the  presumption  is  they  did 
not  ;  tlierefore,  wlien  emptied,  they  were  thrown  on  the  midden,  and, 
though  forming  only  a  small  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  the  sbelk 
would  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  yeaza  make  a  most  conspicuous  heap, 
while  the  other  r^feeta  of  the  kitchen  would  decay  or  be  utiliaed.  No 
evidence  here»  surely,  that  whelks  formed  four-fifths  of  the  food  of  the 
people.  But  then  the  bones  are  chipped  to  get  the  marrow.  Mr. 
Laiiip:  says  "  the  larger  bones  had  generally  V>een  broken  to  extnict 
the  marrow.''  Really  there  i«  no  use  in  heing  so  sensational  about 
chipped  ami  small  buucb  being  foimd  in  a  midden  ;  they  are  there 
chipped  small,  ah  now  found,  Jiist  because  meat-mwt  had  not  then  been 
iidrodueed  into  the  maiue  kUAm/  Mr.  Laing  does  not  insinuate  that 
the  people  who  accumulated  "this  most  ancient  midden"  dr^aed 
their  food  like  the  Otaheitan&  He  does  hint  that  they  kindled  their 
fires  by  rubbing.  "  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  he  says,  "that  these 
stones  may  have  been  used  for  obtaining  fire  by  frietion."  But  this 
is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  Otaheitans  g<»t  their  hre  ;  "  they 
kiudiu  a  fire  by  rubbing  the  end  of  one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the 
side  of  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  carpenters  whet  a  chiael," 
says  Captain  Wallia.  But  our  Caithness  savagea,  having  got  a  fire  hj 

rubbing  a  atone,"  or  no  matter  how,  did  they,  to  dress  their  tooi, 
dig  a  pit,  and  pave  the  bottom  with  shore  stones,  then  kindle  a  fire  in 
it  with  "  scrubby  underwood"  and  tnrf,  tnke  out  the  embers,  raking 
the  aahes  on  every  side,  and  covering  tlie  stones  with  leaves,  and  laid 
there  the  Bwt  longijrmui  in  his  hide  covered  with  the  hot  embers,  and 
laid  on  them  "ctmef"  full  of  limpets  and  whelks,  covering  the  whole 
with  hot  stones  and  turf  t   Except  by  this  mode  of  cooking,  how  elae^ 
without  saws,  and  haying  only  rude  cleavers,  made  by  a  native  smith, 
could  the  bones  of  the  animals  used  for  food  be  otherwise  than 
"chipped  smalll"    T  et  N!r.  Laing  make  the  trial  of  dividing  an  ox, 
sheep,  or  pig  into  boilmg  and  roasting  pieces  for  his  family  with  a  l)ad 
knUe,  a  worse  cleaver,  and  no  saw,  and  see  the  mess  he  w  Ul  make  of 
the  bones  ;  chipped  small  doubtless  they  will  be,  just  as  he  has  found 
them  in  the  Keias  middens.    But  Mr.  Laing  says,  speaking  of  the 
harbour  mound,  "the  laiger  bones  bad  generally  been  broken  to 
extract  the  marrow,  but  not  into  such  small  fnignicnts  as  in  the 
churchyard  mound."    May  not  tin's  V>e  that  the  cold  joints  of  the 
manse  were  sent  to  the  servants  at  the  sliorcT-tho  kirk  midden, 
consequently,  ought  to  have  the  bones  there  in  a  more  comminuttHl 
BLate  than  at  the  shore.     Mr.  l.aing  says,  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Carter  Blake,  assisted  by  Mr.  Davies,  identified  the  Bo$  hngifrom  and 
Sqvut  eabaUut  fossils  from  those  middens.    Had  they  no  doubtat 
Can  it  be  there  were  in  Caithness  three  or  four  hundred  yeaia  ago 
the  Bos  longifrons  1 

The  great  auk,  AJcaimpennu,  being  found,  says  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  tlic  mounds,  seeing  the  bird  has  only  disaitpcared  in  the 
memory  of  men  now  living.  "  But  rude  pottery,  two  bone  arrow-heads, 
and  eighteen  skewers  or  pins  of  fragments  of  bone  and  horn,  wcfked 
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roughly  to  a  point,  which  may  be  appealed  to  con6dcntlj  as  a  proof 
of  the  absence  of  metals,  and  extreme  rudeness  of  the  nice  by  whicli 
they  were  used.  They  arc,  in  fact,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  rudeiicRs  in 
bone,"  and  Mr.  Laing  stiys  were  found  in  the  midden.  No  doulit  the 
pottery  is  rude ;  perhaps,  it  was  made  in  the  county  by  amateur 
artists.  If  so,  then  let  a  similar  class  now,  in  Caithness  or  Loudon, 
with  none  of  the  appliances  of  the  potter,  fabricate  a  bowl,  and  I 
question  much  if  the  specimen  be  any  improvement  on  the  rude  pot- 
teiy  of  the  Keiss  middens.  Rare  communication  with  the  south  by 
sea,  and  no  roads,  ituist  three  or  four  hundred  yearM  a^'o  have  made 
wheel-made  pottery  iinutUiinable,  and  would  drive  the  natives  to  make 
rude  vessels  for  rough  uses.  The  two  bone  iUT<'\\ -heads  and  tho 
eighteen  skewers  or  pins  of  bone  or  horn,  are,  I  believe,  no  proof  of 
the  absence  of  metals.  I  have  not  seen  the  so-called  arrow-heads,  but 
I  think  any  one  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  county  would  see 
they  had  been  fabficated  for  quite  another  use  than  arrow -heads. 
The  skewers  or  pins  I  recognise  as  admirably  adapted  for  picking 
whelks,  and  the  reason  there  arc  so  many  of  tlieiii  found  in  tlie  lieajis 
of  shells  is  no  other  than  tiu'  carelessness  ot"  the  ntan»e  servants. 
TliL  ]>ins  aie  rude,  I  know,  but  not  more  nide  than  pins  of  bone  for 
picking  whelks  now  would  be  were  the  modern  clergy  the  makers. 
Please,  Mr.  Laing,  try  and  make  a  skewer  or  pin  of  bone  with  a  bad 
knife  while  at  £nner,  and  excel  them  if  you  cau.  But  there  was 
found  in  the  centre  of  tho  churchyard  midden  "  a  human  tooth  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  jaw,  whieh  is  important  in  connection  with  a 
similar  discovery  in  another  mound,"  says  Air.  Laiug.  I  shall  notice 
this  discovery  when  we  look  at 

TJie  Ilarbour  Mound. — "  This  mound  contained  the  greater  number 
of  reUcs,"  Mr.  Laing  says,  "and  fhint  traces  of  a  low  outer  wall  or 
rampart" — A  great  mass  of  Cyclopean  building."  There  was  also 
"  the  appearance  of  a  firs-plaoe  and  chimney  l)etween  two  circular 
walls  and  outside  a  massive  stone  staircase  of  eleven  steps;"  also  a 
shell  niiddfu  of  limpets.  In  the  heap  were  found  rude  implements 
of  stone,  e}iij>j>ed  Hints,  rude  implements  of  bone  and  horn,  and  coarse 
hand-made  pottery,  which  correspond  entirely  in  character  with  these 
found  in  the  churchyiird  middens  and  burial  mound." — A  pair  of 
rusted  scissors,  a  combination  of  bromse  and  iron  intended  to  form  a 
small  pair  of  ^ears  such  as  might  be  used  for  dipping  sheep." — "  I 
found  the  fragment  of  the  human  lower  jaw  now  produced.  It  is  that 
of  a  child  al)0ut  six  years  f>f  age,  the  permanent  tet  th  being  formed  but 
not  having  yet  displaced  the  milk  teeth.  The  presumption  is,"  says 
Mr.  Laing,  "  that  these  aboriginal  savages  were  occasionally  canni- 
bals." Now  let  us  first  look  at  the  "rampai-t,"  the  "Cyclopean 
building,*'  the  '^fire-place,"  chimney,"  '^circular  walls,*'  and 
"eleven  steps."  In  all  honesty,  in  these  I  recognise  the  ruins  of  a 
common  com  kiln  of  the  county.  The  fire-place  is  the  hilmemie,^* 
and  Mr.  Laing  knows  what  that  is  ;  and  the  "eleven  stone  steps"  are 
the  ascent  to  the  sole  on  which  the  gniin  or  malt  was  laid.  Only 
think  uf  tho  absiurdity  of  finding  a  fire-place  and  ehimucy  in  "a  ram- 
part," in  **a  Cyclopean  building"  of  "the  e.u*ly  stone  period"  when 
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man  won  content i)omry  witli  the  nmmnioth  :ii»d  rhinc>ccr<>«5.  Why, 
we  liiiv<'  H  hnildiiiLT  li'^'re  of  tho  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  eiUled 
"OMwirkj  'ii  huilUiuu  i'f  ]»n  tinsicma  fiir  higher  thau  anything  Mr. 
Laiug  h<w  exposed,  aud  at  tlie  period  of  itu  erection  chiiniicys  were 
anknawn  in  Caitlmess.  Tfaeo  look  at  the  iiutniments  foand,  no  tigo 
of  antiquity  aurely.  The  rusted  ahean  I  reoognise  as  a  pair  of 
weaver's  shean}.  But  then  these  aboriginal  savagee  were  cannibala.** 
Such  a  charge  is  surely  a  fitting  climax  to  the  inaccurate  statcmenta 
Mr.  Lain','  has  l;iifl  hetore  the  AnthropoloLnenl  Sociotv  of  L<>Tid'>n.  It 
appoiii-s  t<»  mi.\  hducvt  r  fur  inick  our  projjfenitortj  may  be  \\  h<_>  c<'IkcU"d 
tliis  niitidcu,  a  chipiiud  ciiild  s  jaw,  atiU  the  Jaw  of  the  chtUi  onlt/,  l»eini!r 
found  there,  may  be  logically  aooounted  for  without  resorting  to  cau- 
nibalism  for  an  explanation.  In  the  midden  there  was  found  the 
remaina  of  the  l>oar  {Sm  #crtifa).and  dog  {Canis  familuiri^)^  either  of 
wlioiii  aro  very  likely  to  have  nui  off  with  the  jaw  from  the  churchyard 
ii<»t  f:ir  off.  But  seeing  the  mid<len  cannot  l>e  more  than  four  liundred 
years  old,  any  acconntiiiLr  for  tlif  jaws  ii<iw  hy  mc,  or  anv  refutation 
of  Cimnibalism  m  reckleswly  advanced,  would  ho  a  waate  of  time. 

Tfi€  Jloorland  Mound. — Mr.  Laing's  moorland  mound,  his  modeot 
"  pre-historio  dwelling,"  that  doea  not  go  back  to  the  Abberille  period, 
when  man  was  contempc»sry  with  the  mammoth  and  rfainoceiXN^  I 
.  found  t   1    "  the  kirk  htum  s"  uf  flie  district    "  In  the  present  day," 
says  1'.  Max  Miiller,  "the  Highlanders  are  said  to  use  the  expression, 
'  Aam  bheil  tlni'dol  do'n  clachan'  (are  you  gt>ing  to  the  stones)  ? '  " 
the  meaning  beincr,  arc  you  going  to  the  church  ?   On  visiting  tho  kirk  i 
stimes  1  saw  a  green  space  of  considerable  extent,  beside  a  htrcaiu  in 
a  vast  moor,  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  with  aeveml  knolls  and  moss-  i 
covered  atones  peering  through  the  sward.    Its  name  giyes  ua  an 
inkling  of  its  history.    To  me  it  seems  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
solitaries,  monkish  cells,  places  of  ])enance.    The  relioa  Mr.  Laat)^ 
found  here  do  not  hclio  tliat  sn|)|>o-;!t!on     **  Sothc  fragrnont??  of  pot* 
tery,   whool  matle."  —  'vA  tstoiio  iianiincr,  or  oval  bcacli  stone." — 
•'Two  small  wheels." — "Some  smooth  pchhlejs  from  tho  iK^aeli,  which  I 
take  to  be  sling  stones,"  says  Mr.  Laiug.   The  oval  beach  hU>ne  called  I 
a  hammer  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  so  are  the  sling  stones.  From 
all  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Laing^s  stone  weapons  none  of  them  could  I 
recognise  as  owing  anything  to  art;  similar    weapons*  may  be 
gatln  rid  any  day  by  the  barroufiil. 

2'/ie  Long  Jiurial  Mound  *' is  the  most  important"  and  "most  inte- 
resting" of  Mr.  Laing's  " discoverie.*?,"  and  eonics  next  to  l)e  c(»nsi- 
dered.  1  found  it  to  be  the  place  of  burial  of  castaway  sailoitj, 
drowned  siiipw  recked  mariners ;  such  is  the  tradition,  and  such  i&  the 
local  belief.  Take  a  map  and  observe  the  position  of  Keiss  as  it  lies 
to  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  you  will  see  that  Noss  Head  must  often 
have  been  mistaken  for  Duncansbay  Head,  the  entrance  to  tlie  firth, 
by  vessels  hound  for  tlie  west.  Indeed,  so  frequent  were  tliese  mis- 
takes in  my  memory,  before  Noss  Head  liL'ht  wa.->  erected,  tli  it  seldom 
a  year  |uwseil  without  a  wreck  at  Keiss;  and  before  the  bkeiTV  Lights* 
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were      tlieec  mistakes  must  have  been  much  more  froquetit.  Keias 

wn-s  p?iicrally  t]io  Iniidfall  of  all  such  vessels.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
8:i\v  the  shores  of  Keiss  strewu  with  the  bleached  timbers  of  great 
ships  straudod  there,  and  I  recollect  se^Mug  Dutch  made  pots,  called 
negro  pots,  in  use  here  tliat  were  takcu  off  a  Dutch  vessel  for 
America,  wrecked  at  Keias.  A  Btigma  yet  attaohes  to  a  femiiy  here, 
whose  grandfather,  or  great  gruidfather,  piUled  the  rings  off  the 
fingers  of  a  Dutch  lady  with  his  teeth  as  he  was  assisting  to  carry 
her  up  from  the  strauded  ship  at  Kliks. 

That  drowned  sailorn  wrrc  buried  on  the  shore  at  Keiss,  I  am 
assured  by  William  C'  l  iiJiu  k,  an  old  inhiibitant  at  the  shore,  and  ho 
pomted  out  to  jao  tiiu  DuLcluuau's  grave  a  few  yurxls  from  his  own 

house ;  the  grave  he  tells  me  of  a  Duftoh  captain  who  was  wreeked 
when  his  (Mr.  Cormack's)  father  was  seven  yean  of  age.  Mr.  Cor- 
mack's  father  died  eighteen  years  ago,  and  was  ninety-seven  years  of 

ajrc  when  he  died,  so  that  this  grave  must  have  been  made  one  hun* 
drtd  anil  iA<j}\t  years  ago.  I  sliall  try  and  disinter  this  Dutchman 
aud  send  tiie  bones  to  London  that  you  may  decide  in  what  these 
bones  ditter  from  those  disinterred  by  Mr.  Laiug.  1  am  anxious  to 
uncover  this  grave,  about  the  age  of  whidi  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  we  may  see  the  mode  in  which  the  Keiss  folk  interred  drowned 
sailors  one  hundred  and  eight  yeai-s  ago.  I  am  very  sure  when  this 
grave  is  opened  it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  to  resemble  the 
^nemlity  of  those  opened  by  Mr.  Laing,  because  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  David  Sutherland,  contrm'tor,  when  niakiuLT  road  to  the  shore, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  harbour  mouud,  came  on  a  grave  similar 
to  those  Mr.  Laing  opened,  and  in  it  found  a  number  of  coins,  some 
of  which  I  now  produce,  a  grave  that  could  not  be  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old.. 

We  have  no  trees,  or  very  few  in  Caithness ;  wood,  then,  must 
have  been  an  expensive  commodity  in  Keiss  a  hundred  years  ajGro,  and 
must  iiave  been  still  more  so  a  ccnt\irv  earlier,  hence  the  "cists"  or 
stone  enclosures  made  to  contain  Mr.  Laing's  "  primitive  people." 

Keiss  Bay,  or  binclair's  Bay,  from  Ackergill  Cattle  to  lieiss  Castle, 
is  five  miles  round.  A  few  years  ago  Sir  George  Dunbar  cut  a  road 
through  the  sand-hills  fSrom  Ackergill  Castle  westward,  and  in  that 
cutting  I  saw  a  grave  like  those  opened  fay  Mr.  Laing  at  Keiss,  and 
at  various  levels  in  the  sand  hills  were  hmnan  skeletons  uncoffined. 
Sir  George  Dunbar's  belief  then,  and  now,  and  the  conunon  beUef 
here  is,  that  at  very  short  intervals  alon^'  shore,  hnman  skeletons 
may  bo  found,  the  reiuums  of  wrecked  sailors  j  but  about  Keiss  was 
the  great  focus  of  the  wrecks,  and  lAere  must  be  the  greatest  number 
of  graves. 

The  stone  tmplem^ts  said  to  be  found  in  the  grave  s  I  I  elieve  to  be 
no  implements — not  works  of  man^s  making.  Such  "  implements" 
you  may  collect  by  the  barrowful,  if  not  by  the  cart-loatl,  any  day 
on  the  shores  of  Keiss;  that  is  how  T  viewed  the  so-called  "wea|;uub  ' 
taken  out  of  a  grave  at  Keiss  and  shown  to  me.  But  if  Mr.  Laiug 
has  found  stone  implements  in  the  Keiss  graves,  his  finding  tii«n  in 
eraves  two  hundred  vears  old  should  not  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 
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to  us.  I  soc  ill  The  Celt,  the  Romany  and  the  Sojtm^  by  Thos.  WriiAt, 
I^ondon,  1852,  jwige  72,  he  says,  "ftccording  to  the  recital  of  WillLaiu 
«>f  I*uic  tiers  sorno  of  the  AiiL'lo  Saxons  fnii'iht  with  weapons  of  ««tone  at 
tlie  buttle  <if  Hastinirs,  !iii<l  they  are  csaid  to  have  beeu  employe*!  hy 
the  ScotB  a«  late  a»  the  wan*  of  Wallace.'*  If,  then,  stone  weapous 
were  need  by  the  Southern  Soote  five  hundred  years  ago^  the  know- 
ledge of  them  must  have  oontinued  here  tiU  a  mueh  later  period. 
M.  Pnmer-Bey  says,  '*The  Celts  of  the  British  Islanus  haye  used 
stone  weapons  down  to  an  epoch  very  nearly  approaching  our  own. 
In  Irish  lccr<  iids  the  Moah-noilo  adh'  (slinjr  stmic  carried  in  the  Lnrdj< ) 
playti  fill  iiii]M>i-tant  part  in  the  pooxy  of  tlio  l>ardf*.  Tho  varioua 
terms  for  Nj>cur  are  also  reducible  ti»  the  root  signifying  stone."  If 
Mr.  Laiug  has  found  stone  implements  in  the  Keiss  graves,  then  I 
am  of  opinion,  with  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  that  the  peo])Ie  of  Keiae 
interred  in  the  graves  rude  similitudes  of  the  weapons  worn  hj  the- 
wrecked  sailoxs^  and  appropriated  the  real  weii|>on8. 

Mr.  Lainc:  snys,  "  he  lighted  on  a  people  of  the  early  stone  period," 
of  which  tho  type  of  the  sknll  wns  <l.-li(  li()ct'|)halic.  Now.  T  see. 
Pruner-I^t  y  tclla  the  Paris  antlin>|Hil(igiBts  that  the  hrachyccj thai i  corn - 
sjMjnd  with  the  stone  period  in  the  north,  and  that  "there  is  iu  all 
questions  relating  to  the  races  of  mankind  much  that  is  certain,  much 
wat  is  probable,  and  much  that  is  uncertain.*'  Mr.  Laing  noTer  aee« 
a  difhculty,  speaks  like  one  having  authority,  and  arrives  at  his  con- 
clusions with  startling  precipitancy ;  and  then  the  pitiable  thing  is, 
all  his  I >M Tilde  of  leaniing  is  thrown  uf-ay  nn  drowned  sailors,  and 
female  passengers  wrecked  at  Keiss  not  thrt  L'  hmulred  yeai-s  ago. 

The  variety  in  the  skulls  is  inconsi&ioijt  with  Mr.  Laiug  having 
found  "  graves  and  skeletons  of  an  aboriginal  race  of  North  Britaiu, 
which  is  cither  itself  of  great  antiquity  or  represents  a  race  who  had 
lived  on,  little  changed  from  the  earliest  perioil."   The  skulls  want 
the  honioizeneity,  such  a  supposition  would  imply,  9ome  arc  of  the 
*'Ne*iTo  type," some  of  tlie  modem  Enropean.    Mr.  HigglnR  wnys  "two 
dilferetl  very  much  from  the  rest,  and  might  have  belonged  to  any 
Englishman  of  the  present  period."    Mr.  Carter  Blake  says,  "  Xo.  1 
skulls  had  lieen  said  to  be  of  a  degraded  character,  a  female."  Mr. 
Prideaux  says  of  them,    what  is  certain  about  them  is,  that  their 
type  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  crania  of  the 
existing  English  peoples;  but  some  of  the  Scotch,  es]H  c  i  dly  near  Aber- 
deen, ))enr  some  resemblance  t*)  them."     A  skull  and  other  bones 
from  the  same  gravew,  wen-  sent  by  your  loeal  secretary,  Mr.  Anflcr- 
son,  to  Dr.  Arthur  Mitcijull,  Edinburgh,  and  that  gentleman,  write  s 
Mr.  Anderson,  "  In  examining  them  I  liavc  been  greatlv  assisted  by 
W.  Turner,  Esq.,  who  is  probably  the  best  eraniologist  we  have  in 
Scotland.  The  description  which  I  append,  is  written  by  Mr.  Turner, 
and  will  be  read,  I  am  sure,  with  interest." 

"  You  will  ob8er\'c  that  the  head  is  not  regarded  as  of  a  low  type. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  w<>!ild  be  easier  to  ;ret  a  worse  bend  amoriL'  the 
women  of  our  own  diiv,  tlian  it  would  be  to  fitifl  a  better  one,  etc." 

Mr.  Turner  wiys,  "  Tiic  boiM-s  consist  of  a  skull,  j>elvis,  and  two 
thigh  l)oues  apparcntly  iMjlonging  to  the  same  skeltit^jn,  and  arc  in  au 
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oxcellent  state  of  preservation.  Thdlr  orif^Dal  owner  was  a  woman 
about  the  middle  pericKl  of  life.  The  sknll  is  wt  ll  fonnctl  ;ui(l  litlongs 
to  that  gi'oup  Avhich  ethnologists  distinguiah  by  thu  term  dolichoce- 
plmlic  or  Iohl'  lu  aded,  so  that  it  corresponds  in  its  gi?neral  dimensions 
to  the  crania  of  the  present  inhubitants  of  tlicse  islands,  and  of  North 
Western  Europe.  The  eitreme  ieugth  is  7  \2  luclies,  the  extreme 
breadth  ia  5*1  inclies.  The  face  is  somewhat  narrow  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  jaw,  but  possesses  none  of  that  projection  forwards^  or  pro- 
gnathism which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  Australian  or 
Negro  races.  In  its  horizontal  circumference  the  skull  measures  21.3 
inches  ;  its  internal  capacity  equals  89  cubic  inches.  The  lutter 
measfirement  is  t.-specially  intcrestinLr,  l)ecause  it  shows  that  in  the 
itiuoiuit  of  space  for  the  brain  this  ciuuium  not  only  considerably  ex- 
ceeds in  its  capacity  that  of  the  skulls  of  women  in  modem  savage 
races,  but  it  is  on  a  par  with,  or  even  somewhat  in  excess  of,  the 
average  cranial  capacity  of  the  women  of  our  island  at  the  present 
day.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  crowns  of  tho 
teeth,  more  csjK'cially  the  molar  serien,  are  worn  down,  it  is  evident 
that  the  food  in  use  at  the  time  must  have  required  coniuderable  tri- 
turation during  mastication. 

"  The  pelvic  bones  are  not  quite  symmetrical  in  form,  and  the  hips 
are  somewhat  narrow.  The  ridges,  or  the  bones  for  the  attachment 
of  the  muscles,  possess  no  great  prominence,  hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  woman  was  not  required  to  lead  a  life  compelling  any 
great  nmount  of  muscular  exertion, 

"  Tile  thigh  bones  were  eleixantly  formed,  their  extreme  len^4li  was 
seventeenth  inches.  From  tlie  leu^rtli  of  these  bones  some  idea  may 
may  be  fonned  of  the  stature,  wliich  was  probably  not  more  tiiau  live 
feet  four  indies.'* 

As  to  the  mode  of  burial,  Mr.  H.  Bumard  Owen  says,  From  the 
position  of  the  skeletons,  being  on  their  mdcs,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  date  of  interment  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  intio> 

ductioii  of  t'liristiauity." 

Ill  the  charaeter  here  given  of  tlie  skulls,  the  skelet<.)n,  and  the 
mode  of  burial,  Mr.  Laiug  surely  must  Ijc  wrong  in  tluukuig  iiu  has 
established*'  that  the  burial  mound  with  its  kists  and  skektons,  is 
unquestionably  of  the  early  stone  period,^  **and  that  the  t^-po  of  the 
race  is  very  raoiote  from  that  of  any  modem  European  race."  Does 
it  Tiot  rather  go  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  popular  opinion, 
that  tlio  Leaves  arc  those  of  drowned  sailors,  and  female  passengers 
wrecked  at  Keiss  nut  m  ^re  than  three  hundred  years  ai^o  ]  I  lielieve, 
that  on  the  shores  of  Sinclair's  Bay  there  may  be  fouml  representa- 
tires  of  every  Kiu-opeau  maritime  nation,  and  some  Negroes,  and  the 
opinions  quoted  on  the  skulls  found  there  favours  that  conclusion. 

Tlu  Birkle  Hills. — Mr.  Laing  did  not  examine  these  mounds  ^ith 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  the  othm,  and  he  justly  remarks,  "  Further 
examinations  ^vould  be  necessary  to  disclose  the  structure  of  thoso 
mounds,  as  to  wliicli  all  tiiat  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is,  that 
they  are  probably  of  the  siunc  jjcriod  as  the  i)iinal  mound  and  the 
lower  strata  of  the  other  mouuiUi."    But,  though  he  knew  so  little  of 
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them,  he  myn^  "They  may  not  have  been  regular  dwcllincrs,  but  rather 
placet}  uf  wonihip  or  biicriiice,  whcu  the  ueighbouriiig  tribt^  met  U#  re- 
gale themaelTeB  with  rude  banqueta.'* 

I  have  visited  the  Birkle  Hilh,  and  the  eonchiaion  I  have  axrmd 
at  rogaiding  them  is,  that  they  are  natural  hills,  like  the  hillodrt  of 
blown  sand  amid  which  they  stand.  They  differ  from  the  other 
hillocks  in  lieing  firmer,  more  consolidated,  covered  with  smaU 
stones  from  tlio  beach.  They  have,  tw,  at  tlieir  baiki  and  on  their 
sides,  ''kibtjj, "  like  those  at  the  burial  mound  containing  human  bones^ 
and  they  aeein  all  to  have  had  cairns  of  beach  atones  heaped  over 
them.  Were  theae  hilla  *^of  the  same  chua  as  the  other  eonioa]  moitiidi 
of  Caithness,  viz,,  conBiBting  of  oonoentric  circular  walls  ami  oeUa  Of 
chambera  in  the  interspaces  between  the  walk,"  as  Mr.  Laiuf;  says 
they  may  l>c,  how  comes  it  that  we  have  on  thesf  "ancient  buildings," 
the  graves  of  a  people  still  older,  "the  ulxnij^inal  race  of  North 
Britiiinl"  The  thing  is  absurd.  The»e  mounds  iiru  liillocks  of  blown 
sand  tiiat  have  been  consolidated  by  their  having  been  the  rendezvous 
of  the  country  folks  on  occasions  ci  wrecks^  from  their  being  nearaat 
the  scenes  of  such  disiiMtora.  They  are  on  the  same  raised  beach  with 
the  graves  and  the  harbour  mound,  therefore  cannot  be  older  than 
they.  '*  The  eyclopeau  biiildinij  of  tinhewn  stones  from  the  beach  " 
has  Incn  the  place  of  shelter  for  tlie  iiiirht -watchers,  and  the  "ovens," 
or  "  tire  [> laces,"  mv  the  hearths  wiiere  tlie  crowds  lighted  their  hres 
not  only  to  warm  themselves,  but  to  cheer  periiaps  the  embayed 
sailors  during  their  dismal  nights.  Then  look  at  the  relics  found : 
naUs  of  iron,  charcoal,  stones  split  by  heat,  bones  all  charredy  whorli^ 
fVagments  of  iron,  etc.,  just  what  such  gatherings  of  men  and  women 
as  I  have  }>oiiite(l  at  rniiiht  be  cxpectttl  to  leave. 

Birkle  Hills,  wIk  ik  c  came  the  name  Birkle  <  It  is  not  Scotch,  it  is 
not  an  EiiLclish  word;  then  whence  came  it?  An  in;^^'iiious  friend 
suggests  it  may  bu  the  name  or  something  like  the  name  of  a  cship 
wrecked  at  Keiss,  or  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  word  *^Beriffim** 
or  Bridden,  to  advise,  to  inform^  from  the  mounds  having  been  the 
look-out  post  of  a  Dutch  crew  there  cast  ashore.  From  ao  many 
graves,  and  all  of  one  type  being  on  and  around  the  mounds,  we  may 
not  imrensotiably  infer  tliat  they  are  tliose  f>f  one  crew,  imply  a  laige 
ship,  anil  tliat  the  ship  gave  name  to  the  hilU. 

Cuiidtcdon. — I  respectfully  submit  in  concliitiion,  that  the  viewsi  Mr. 
Laing  has  taken  of  the  sheU-moimds  and  graves  at  Keiss  are  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  geologist,  the  aichttologist,  and 
the  anthroi^>ologist ;  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  proof  in  his  premiscfl^ 
and  of  logic  in  his  deductions. 

On  Human  Etmaina  at  Keiss.    By  Geokgb  Petrie. 

Caithness,  Wick,  Sept.  9th,  1865. 
My  dear  Dr.  Hunt, — On  Thursday  I  visited,  along  with  Mr. 
Anderson  snd  Mr.  Gleghom,  the  Kirk  Stanes,  two  or  three  miles 
from  Keiss,  the  Sliell  Mounds  of  Keiss,  and  the  Bufkle  Hills.  The 
"  Kirk  Stanes"  is  a  large  mound  or  ridge,  about  seventy-five  paces kitig, 
in  the  middle  of  a  moor,  and  is  covered  with  stones  sot  on  end,  assum- 
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iug  at  some  places  the  appeanmce  of  stone  circles.  On  the  crown  of 
the  ridge  there  are  three  distmct  circulai ->sliaped  mounds,  the  highest 
of  which  in  at  the  oiLst  end,  nnd  contains  the  niins  of  wliat  T  think 
iindonbtcdlv  has  l)een  u  cliaiiibered  tomb,  about  eleven  feet  loni,'  and 
Keven  to  eight  feet  wide.  Uu  searching  among  the  d^brib  thniwu  out 
of  the  ciiamber,  Mr.  Anderson  picked  up  a  finagmcut  of  iron  which,  on 
examination,  I  recognised  to  be  a  nail  with  a  lai^  head  and  a  rivet 
at  the  other  end,  which  had  fonned  part  of  a  wooden  shield.  I  luiTe 
exactly  similar  fragmenta  from  one  of  the  graycs  in  Westray,  where 
the  shield  when  fonnd  prcscn'cd  it.s  foiTn.  We  also  found  BOreral 
aheJls  of  tlic  "  barnacle"  in  the  corner  of  the  chamber. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  much  regretted  tliat  Mr.  Lain;;  diil  not  cxaniiuG 
tiie  bhell  mounds  more  thoroughly.  I  also  visited  the  so-called  Long 
moimd.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  presumptuoua  in  me  to  expreea 
a  decided  opinion  in  oppoaition  to  Mr.  Laing^  but  having  become 
fimiiliar  with  the  appearance  of  the  sepulchral  moinids  of  Orkney  in 
*««^/// districts,  and  observing'  that  the  Keiss  mound  is  of  a  similar 
character,  1  hud  litth'  <btlicidty  in  forminorJin  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  * 
is  similar  to  mounds  in  \\  estniy,  and  1  believe  is  a  natural  furniation. 
If  dug  into  to  a  suthcieut  depth,  1  believe  it  would  be  luuiui  that  the 
sand  has  accumulated  around  a  nucleus  of  beach  stones  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  into  a  ridge  along  the  shore,  and  that  the  graves  have  been 
made  in  the  sand  hill  or  ridge  so  formed.  Various  reasons  might  be 
given,  did  time  permit,  to  corroborate  this ;  but  I  can  at  jffesent 
merely  remark  that  I  noticed  that  a  section  of  the  sand  made  by  a 
road  shows  tliat  tlic  snnd  is  stratified  just  as  is  seen  in  the  Links  of 
Westmy  and  other  places  where  the  sand  has  been  depoaitod  by  natural 
agents. 

I  next  visited  the  Birkle  Hills.  That  they  are  artiJU-ial  is  just  as 
certain  as  that  the  so-called  long  mound  is  natural  Mr.  Laing  seems 
to  have  only  penetrated  a  short  way  down  through  the  top  of  the 

two  mounds.  On  the  top  of  the  smaller  one  I  picked  up  among 
the  debris  thrown  up  by  Mr.  Laini^'s  excavation  a  small  fruirment  of 
iron,  like  a  spear  ]>oiut,  and  on  the  same  spot  two  lVi^(Uicuts  of  stone 
which  I  at  once  identified  as  portions  of  a  stone  vessel  or  cineraiy 
um,  as  I  have  seen  many  of  the  same  kind  of  .stone  and  form  indi- 
cated by  the  fragments,  and  have  still  some  in  my  possession.  One  of 
the  fragments  is  a  part  of  the  lip  or  mouth  of  the  urn.  Mr.  Anderson 
showed  mc  last  niirht  the  fragment  with  a  liole  in  it,  which  Mr.  Cleg- 
honi  maintained  liad  been  made  by  the  Fhohis  perfundinM:  it.  Mr. 
Cleghoru  dcuicd  that  it  waa  artificially  made,  or  that  it  formed  part 
of  an  urn.  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  rccognised  the  usual  form  of  hole 
which  I  have  more  than  once  observed  in  the  bottoms  of  stone  urns. 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  um  containing  three  similar  holes  in  the 
bottom.  On  takin  J-  the  ftagmmt  into  my  hand,  I  pointed  out  to  Mr, 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Shearer  the  marks  of  the  tool  distinctly  visible  on 
the  stone,  and  those  are  still  more  distinct  on  the  fragment  1  picked  up. 
I  also  showed  thein  that  the  fragment  was  the  edge  of  the  bottom  of 
the  urn,  so  that  we  have  got  a  portion  of  the  mouth  and  also  of  the 
bottom  of  a  stone  um  which  has  had  one  or  more  holes  in  it  to  lot 
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the  water  niii  out.  Dr.  Mitchell  liad  also  given  in  to  Mr.  Cieglioni's 
o])imon    that  fact  s  are  stubborn  thiogB^"  but  experience  greaUy  Mds 

ill  reading  them  ariglit. 

I  have  ])cei)  endeavouriiiL^  t<»  explain  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Shearer  the  various  types  ot  aiitiqiiitietj  in  Orkney,  so  that  they  may 
liaTe  less  difficulty  in  examining  the  antiquities  here,  which  I  find 
generally  resemble  those  m  Orkney. 

Can  you  not  get  the  association  to  g^yeme  a  modmtely  reasonable 
grant  of  money  to  explore  thoroughly  any  of  the  more  perfect  of  tho 
large  barrows  still  extant  in  Orkney,  or  to  ascertain  by  excavations 
the  exact  form  and  nature  of  the  Hurroundinir  defences  of  the  Bruch 
in  Shapinsay,  which  Mr.  Balfour  opened  \  xSoue  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  or  exhausted.  I  would  rather  have  a  good  specimen  well 
done  than  several  only  partially. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  remark  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
finding  of  the  iron  and  the  fragments  of  an  urn  seem  to  point  to  a 
secondary  interment,  and  as  the  nni  is  in  pieces,  an«l  only  portions 
foinid.  probably  it  bolouge<l  to  im  older  inteniient,  amd  had  been  dia- 
turl>ed  and  broken  when  the  intcnnent  to  which  the  iron  belongs  was 
made.  I  have  commimicatod  the  foreguitig  in  case  you  think  it  worth 
to  add  it  to  your  notice  of  the  Caithness  antiquities.  I  have  arranged 
with  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Shearer  to  coumiunicate  additional  in- 
formation to  them  about  the  Orkney  antiquities^  to  guide  them  in 
their  own  researches. 

Hoping  to  heat  from  you  on  my  arrival  at  Leith, 

I  remain,  yours  very  tnily. 

Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.  Geouge  riiTRiB. 

On  Human  Bmaint  at  Kein.  By  Jos.  ksvrsBBOV,  Esq.,  Loc.See.A.S.L. 

Ab  I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  opinion  regarding  Mr.  Laing^s 
book  and  the  Keiss  remains,  1  shall  do  so  as  shortly  as  I  can.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  matter  in  tho  Jonmaly  but  havhig  now  seen  Mr. 
Idling's  descrii  tion  and  the  dmwin<;s  of  the  weiipons,  et*  .,  I  shall 
make  a  few  observutiuiia  regardini;  tlie  several  questions  iikcly  to  be 
raiwed  in  connection  witli  the  discussion  of  the  snlijcct. 

And  fizsty  on  the  general  question,  after  having  minutely  examined 
a  considerable  number  of  the  other  ancient  remains  of  the  county,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Keiss  remains  to  a 
large  extent  are  not  cajiable  of  explanation  by  comparison  or  analogy 
with  them.  In  Siiyinu'  this  1  refer  sj)e('ianv  to  the  '*  bnrial  moimd  " 
so-called,  with  its  contained  graves,  and  n  l  i  s.  They  are  entirely,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  sui  generic  and  aitiiough  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  similar  graves,  and  a  mound  exMlly  analogous  to  the 
Birkle  Hill  have  been  found  on  the  AokergiU  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Keiss,  the  one  does  not  explain  the  otiier.  More  extensive  and  rigid 
examination  of  the  whole  locality  of  Keiss  is  absolutely  necessary 
before  reliable  conclusions  can  be  dednced,  either  as  to  the  aj^c  of 
these  graves,  and  mounds  with  ix'fuse  heaps,  or  as  to  their  tnie  relatii)n 
to  the  other  antiipiities  of  the  county.  The  abounding  and  ingenious 
Speculation  with  which  Mr.  Laing's  book  is  filled  I  regard  as  quite 
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premature ;  wliat  is  wanted  for  the  elucidation  of  our  iiortheru  iui- 
tiquitiea,  at  least  ao  far  as  Gatthness  is  oonoemed,  is  a  Bjstematio 
oollection  of  weU-aacertained  facts.   The  field  is  one  in  whieh  the 

ground  has  scarcely  yet  been  broken,  and  it  will  be  quite  time  enough 
to  begin  to  spin  elaborate  theories  when  the  field  of  investigation  has 
been  exhausted,  in  as  far  at  least  as  the  hx-tility  in  question  is  wmccmed. 
When  the  last  ascertainable  fticts  liave  Ix  *  ii  liuTitcd  out  lUid  placed  on 
record,  there  will  at  least  be  the  excuse  for  theorising  that  there  are 
no  more  facta  to  gather.  Mr.  Laing,  as  the  President  is  aware  from 
lumng  visited  the  scene  of  his  ex]^oiationB,  only  partially  excayated 
the  moniids  which  he  has  described,  and  m  he  reasons  greatly  on 
negative  evidence,  e.ff.  the  absence  of  metal,  of  flint  weapons,  and  of 
sheep  bones,  etc.,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  antiquity 
of  the  mounds  theiiiHelves,  tliis  negative  evidence  could  only  be  ad- 
missible in  a  case  in  which  the  whole  mound  had  been  thoroughly 
searched  and  completely  excavated. 

The  burial  mound,**  so-called,  I  regard  as  the  meet  puzzling  and 
unsatis&ctory  of  the  whole,  though  Bfr.  Laing  regards  his  excavations 
in  it  as  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all.  I  got  four  graves 
excavated,  at  the  left  of  the  section  given  in  Mr.  Laing's  frontispiece, 
and  found  them  in  lino  with  those  previously  excavated  by  hini.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Sang,  who  opened  Mr.  Laing's  as  well  as  those  for  me, 
got  their  position,  in  each  of  the  four  cases,  sucessively  by  simply 
pacing  five  yards  along  horn,  the  centre  of  the  one  last  opened.  I  saw 
these  foiu:  opened.  They  differed  in  no  way  from  those  pveviouslj 
opened  by  Mr.  Laing.  Nothing  was  found  in  them  but  the  skeleton. 
Mr.  Laing  says  he  thinks  the  bmlies  have  been  laid  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground  and  the  mound  heaped  over  them.  The  mound, 
I  believe,  is  a  Uiitural  one  of  V)lown  sand,  iind  so  far  from  the  Uxiirs 
having  been  laid  on  the  suiface  of  the  ground,  there  is  no  ground  at 
all  beneath.  We  dug  down  beneath  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  graves, 
through  dean  sand,  to  the  old  beach  on  which  the  sand  ridge  rests, 
T  subsequently  got  Mr.  Sang  to  oj>en  a  grave  next  to  Mr.  Laii^s  Na 
7,  or  "chiefs  grave"  so-called.  This  one  I  did  not  see  opened,  as 
I  was  not  able  to  to  Keiss  till  the  dav  after  it  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Sang  sent  me  tlie  contents,  which  Mr.  Lainir  has  figured  as  those  of 
"  Kist  No.  9."  They  are  undoubtedly  manufactured  by  chipping 
and  grinding.  That  they  were  foimd  in  the  grave  I  did  not  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Sang  had  no'motive  whatever  for  deceiving  me.  He  volunteered 
to  gratify  my  curiosity  about  the  graves,  and  ^  I  had  employed  lum, 
for  the  sake  of  a  laige  gratuity,  to  Jlnd  weapons,  I  had  but  little 
chance  against  Mr.  T^aing,  for  whom  he  hud  previrMisly  done  so  much. 
What  he  did  forme  was  done  purely  ii.s  a  lal>our  of  love,  though  T  was 
previously  unfic<iuaintod  with  him,  and  hccause,  as  he  said,  l>oth  he 
and  I  wanted  to  sec  a  little  more  of  the  giuves  than  w  e  had  seen.  But 
I  would  not  ask  any  one  to  believe  that  **  weapons"  or  articles  really 
manufkctuied  by  human  hands  have  been  found  in  the  Keiss  graves 
solely  on  my  confidence  in  Mr.  Sang*s  integrity.  LuckUy  there  is  the 
testimony  of  tw<»  'gentlemen  no  way  connected  either  with  Mr.  l.-.ihv/n 
excavations  or  with  mine.    Some  days  after  I  got  tUeso  woapous,  Mr. 
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John  Oill,  of  Bliugerv,  aad  Ifr.  Mitchell,  superinteiident  of  police, 
were  at  Keiss,  and  Mi,  Gill  wishing  to  get  some  of  the  Keias  relios 
for  a  scientific  friend,  prevailed  on  Mr.  Sang  to  open  another  grave, 
one  to  tlio  left  of  Mr.  LairiL''H  No.  7.  Both  ^fr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Mitxihell 
were  present  when  it  waa  opened,  and  saw  tlio  thn  o  weapoug  taken 
out  of  it.  They  were  not  all  found  at  once,  und  some  considerable 
search  waa  made  before  they  were  got  ami>ng  tlie  band  iu  the  bottom 
of  the  grave.  These  weapons,  wUeh  are  better  manu&etured  thui 
any  either  of  mine  or  of  Mr.  Liaing's,  are  now,  with  the  ekiiU,  in  the 
poflsesRion  of  Professor  Ogston,  Aberdeen  Univently.  Whether  any  of 
the  articles  obtained  by  Mr.  Ljiiui^  be  really  weapons  matlo  by  Imman 
hands  or  not,  th<  rc  can  thus  be  no  inanuer  of  doubt,  1  think,  that 
there  were  weapoua  taken  from  nt  least  one  *mtve,  wa  these  two  L,a-n- 
tlenien  testify,  even  if  we  asaume  tliut  Mr.  Ltiiug  was  self -deceived, 
and  that  Mr.  Sang  deceived  ma 

You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  aak  how  then  do  I  aooount  for  only 
two  or  three  of  the  graves  in  the  so-called  **long  btirrow"  oontaining 
"weapons,  while  all  the  rest  contained  none,  or  if  they  did,  none  were 
found.  T  coufoss  tliut  is  to  me  a  puzzle ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  Mr. 
LaiM^  may  get  over  tlie  liithculty.  I  observe  tlmt  of  the  s> mi  skele- 
tons described  in  his  bot)k,  five  are  those  of  women,  and  with  them  of 
course  you  would  not  expect  weapons  to  be  buried.  Believing  as  I 
must  that  weapons,  or  nimifacra,  or  whatever"  you  may  choose  to  call 
them,  have  been  found,  I  am  content  with  the  fact ;  though  I  cannot 
explain  tlu^  anomaly  either  of  the  character  of  the  weapons,  or  their 
partial  distrilxition  nmonpf  the  graves.  There  is  one  thing,  Ik  ^vever, 
which  1  think  is  su^rirestive.  When  Dr.  Hunt  visited  Keibii  we 
disproved  the  *'  iivc  yarda'  arrangement  of  the  graves  in  what  Mr. 
Laing  calls  the  centre"  of  the  mound,  though  that  scorns  to  mo 
to  be  its  northern  extremity.  We  ran  a  tren^  ten  or  twelve  yards 
along  from  the  "  chief  s  grave"  in  a  northern  direction  (to  the  right  in 
the  section  in  tlie  Ixiok),  and  though  we  should  have  found  two  giaves 
in  that  space  on  the  five  yards  liypnthesis,  we  found  none.  Again,  the 
distance  between  the  four  graves  opened  there  (those  by  Mr.  T^ng 
and  the  two  for  me  and  Mr.  Gill)  is  not  hve  yards,  but  tiiey  lie  at 
irregular  intervals.  I  infer  from  this  tlmt  the  five  yards  arrangement 
only  holds  good  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge  (left  in  section), 
where  the  Keiss  folks  say  shipwrecked  people  were  buried  long  aga 
It  is  true,  they  eall  the  "chief"  himself  a  "shipwreeked  mariner;** 
but  thou j^h  1  eould  notelaimas  indubitably  ancient,  ft dl  length  graves 
that  have  nothinir  in  them  to  jrive  a  elue  to  their  au^e,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly say  tiiat  those  buried  with  chij)ped  (piartz  implements 
and  stone  spear-heads,  were  no  drowned  sailors  or  ciist  away  passen- 
gers. Some  considerable  time  ago  a  caim  bearing  all  the  appearance 
of  the  ancient  cairns  in  the  hiUs  of  CSaithness,  was  out  through  in 
digging  a  deep  ditch  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  mound,  a  hun- 
dred yai*ds  or  so  further  to  the  right  than  Mr.  Laing's  section  (in  the 
book)  extends.  It  contained  a  cist  and  skeleton.  I  have  several 
times  examined  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  ancient  cairn.  The  i-\r- 
culai-  wail  round  Mr.  Laiug's  chief's  grave  is  just  about  the  diaiuetcr 
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of  the  circular  wall  iii  a  cairu  with  a  central  ciBt  at  Yarhouse,  close 
hoBide  two  standiiig  atones.  It  ia  not  nnusual  for  three  such  caimB 
to  be  contiguous  end  in  a  line,  and  if  it  vaB  prored  that  the   ehief 's 

grave,"  the  one  whose  weapons  I  got,  and  the  one  opened  by  Mr. 
Gill,  were  really  in  cairns,  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  finding 
weapons  in  them.  Hf>wovcr,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  cist  in  a  cairn 
w^hossti  sides  were  iornietl  of  several  atones.  They  have  invariably, 
whether  long  cists  ur  short  cists,  been  formed  of  single  stones.  Tho 
grave  on  tl^  Birkle  Hill,  firom  which  the  other  vretLgooB  sent  to  me 
were  got,  seems  to  have  been  made  of  single  dabs.  Of  oourae  the 
construction  of  the  cists  would  vary  with  cironmstances  whether  the  ia- 
terraents  were  ancient  or  recent.  The  theory  of  shipwrecked  sailora 
may  fit  well  enon^^h  with  the  graves  at  the  one  end  of  the  nir>und, 
where  they  lie  in  lino  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  one  ca^e  one  on 
Ae  top  of  the  other;  but  those  with  the  weapons  require  a  more 
congruous  explauatiou. 

'The  **  cfamxshyard  mound"  of  Mr.  Laing's  book  I  regard  as  ti:0  • 
refuse  heap  of  an  ancient  borg,  the  stnictiu-e  of  which  has  been 
mostly  quarried  away.  The  idea  of  part  of  the  buikUng  having  been 
founded  on  the  top  of  the  refuse  heap  is,  as  far  as  I  conld  ever  see, 
entirely  erroneous.  I  saw  tlie  section  Mr.  Laing  refere  to,  and  ex- 
amined it  minutely  two  years  before  he  came  to  Keiss,  when  it  wa.s 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  when  he  explored  it,  and  I  saw 
it  aevend  times  while  his  excavations  were  going  on,  and  I  think  the 
appearance  was  solely  due  to  the  spread  of  the  rubbish  from  tibe 
quarried  out  old  building. 

The  "harbour  monnd"  I  also  believe^l  f<>  he  an  old  borg  lonp^  before 
I  saw  it  opened  by  .Mr.  Laitig,  and  haviiii;  seen  it  opened  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change  my  o])inion,  but  everytliinij^  to  confirm  it,  although 
1  do  not  believe  that  any  part  of  the  structure  laid  o|>en  by  Mr. 
Laing  is  that  of  the  original  building.  The  thinness  of  the  walls  and 
the  &ep]ace  show  that  it  has  been  adapted  and  used  for  some  recent 
'  purpose.  The  division  of  the  refiise  heap  into  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  strata  1  consider  fanciful.  Being;  borgs  (if  they  really 
are  so)  I  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Laing  should  assign  such  an  extremely 
high  antiquity  to  them  as  lie  seems  to  do,  nor  can  I  see  liow  all  the 
borgtj  of  Caithness  and  Orkney  muat  follow  the  two  at  Keisjs,  which 

are  even  jet  but  veiy  insufficiently  explored.  Mr.  Laii^  aseiigns  all  our 
borgs,  on  the  negative  evidence  of  those  two  at  Keias,  to  the  early 
stone  period,  and  to  the  etirUest  stage  of  that  po  io  l^to  any  time 
between  the  quaternary  period  and  twenty  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian er^.  Yet  I  do  not  know  another  borg  explored  in  Caithness  in 
which  bnmze  has  not  been  found.  Agj\in,  the  sheep  was  found  in 
Kettlebum  by  Mr.  Khiud,  and  I  Iwivo  found  sheep  and  lambs  (lut  de- 
termined by  Frofeaaor  fivuk  from  a  ooUeotion  of  bones  partly  from 
Old  Stirkoke  and  partly  from  Reiss),  though  Mr.  Laing  fowids  an  aj> 
giunent  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Keiss  boigs  on  the  absence  of 
the  slicep. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  iMU'bour  mound  being  a  borg,  that  it  is  only 
a  few  feet  of  veitical  elevation  above  tidcmark.    lu  the  case  of  the 
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borg  of  CUokamin  at  Lerwiok,  its  foundations  are  at  the  high  water 
mark  almost)  if  not  below  it.    I  do  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 

age  of  these  structures,  further  than  to  say  that  I  woiild  soouer 
place  tliL'iii,  and  thi'  wliole  of  the  Keiss  remains,  on  this  side  of  tlio 
Christian  em  than  twenty  eeittnrioR  In  fore  it — that  is  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  assign  a  probable  pei  lud  lur  tijcni. 

lu  regard  to  the  "  moorland  mound,"  for  which,  however,  Mr. 
I^aing  does  not  d&im  an  antiquity  so  very  remote,  it  is  one  of  an 
irregular  duster  of  mounds,  some  round,  some  oval,  cmd  others  pre- 
senting an  external  appearance  ss  if  they  the  ruins  of  rectangular 
buildings,  'rhey  are  scattered  over  a  green  oasis  on  the  elbow  of  a 
small  stream  in  tlie  midst  of  a  vu^t  moorland  waste.  Their  hjcal 
name  is  the  Kirk  Stanes,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  Culdee  chajyel  once 
Stood  there.  There  is  another  place,  also  on  the  elbow  of  a  small 
Stream  in  the  middle  of  the  moss  of  Kilmster,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Kurk  o'  Moss,  and  if  a  person  were  led  blindfold  to  either, 
so  similar  are  the  situations  and  the  appearance  of  the  green  oases 
dotted  irregularly  with  small  mounds  and  stones  on  edge  standing 
out  of  the  turf,  tliat  it  would  puzzle  him  to  say  whether  he  was  at  the 
*Kirk  StiUies'  (»f  Keiss  or  the  *Kirk  o'  Moss'  of  Kihnster.  In  the  Uioss 
of  Camster  there  is  a  similai*  place,  which  so  far  aii  1  can  ajscertaiii 
has  no  tradition  of  a  kurk  about  it ;  but  Mr.  Shearer,  who  ssked  about 
its  history,  was  informed  by  an  old  man  that  it  was  an  old  shieling, 
and  that  he  remembered  it  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  oattle  and 
their  attendants  from  the  farms  around  the  extensive  moor  when 
they  were  quai-tered  out  in  summer-time.  Whatever  Mr.  Laing's 
moorl;iTi«l  mound  may  have  been  to  begin  with,  I  have  little  doubt  it 
was  a  shieling  in  Its  latter  days.  When  I  visited  it  last  summer  in 
company  with  Mr.  Cleghom  and  Mr.  Petrie,  we  found  in  the  rubbish  of 
Mr.  Laing's  excavations  an  uon  liTet,  which  I  send  with  the  other 
articles  forwarded. 

My  conclusions,  from  all  the  facts  ascertained  (though  I  do  not 
think  we  yet  know  all  the  foots  neoesaaiy  to  draw  de&ute  conclu- 
sions), would  be  : — 

I.  That  the  biuial  mound,  so  called,  contains  two  sets  of  inter- 
men  t^j,  one  presumably  older  than  the  other,  but  concerning  cither  of 
which  we  hare  no  reliable  data  for  detemuning  their  age,  though  the 
one  may  with  considerable  probability  be  conjectured  to  be  reoen'^ 
and  the  other  not  of  any  very  great  antiquity. 

TT.  That  the  "  shell  mounds,"  so  called,  being  refuse  heaps  of  borgs 
or  I'lcts' houses,  cannot  he  referred  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  early 
ataj^'c  of  tlie  stone  period that  they  present  no  general  analogy  with 
the  kjokken  moddings  of  Denmark,  and  in  all  proUibility  belong  to 
the  transition  period  when  the  prehistorio  and  the  earliest  historio 
records  of  the  xforth  of  Scotland  merge  into  and  throw  light  upon 
each  other. 

III.  That  the  "  Birklo  hills"  are  still  undetermined  as  to  their  cha- 
racter and  contents,  and 

IV.  That  tlie  "moorland  mound"  is  most  likely  the  site  of  an  early 
Culdeo  settlement  latteily  uiiod  by  the  counti-y  people  m  a  sliielin^. 
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On  ffuman  Remaiii*  at  Meiu,  By  Robert  I.  Shbarbr,  Esq. 

I  HAVE  nowaecn  Mr.  Laing's  book  on  the  prehistorio  rerimiii8of  Caith- 
ness, and  cannot  help  offering  a  few  ramarkH  on  it.  But  Ixjforc  doing 
80,  allow  mo  to  statothat  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  i)rehi8toric 
remains  in  this  side  of  the  coontry,  whether  explored  for  scientific 
purposes  or  otlicrwisc,  and  have  been  all  the  excavations  made  and 
been  personally  (x>nnected  with  them,  except  in  one  single  case — Ket- 
tlebum.  When  our  late  lamented  countn'man,  Mr*  Rhind,  com- 
menced opening  the  caims  on  tlie  Yarrows  hills,  I  wrought  with  him, 
and  we  opened  four  large  caims  and  several  amidler  oneflb  Since  then 
T  have  fvpened  sevend  kists  ;  and  List  year,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Anderrson,  we  opened  four  laru'c  caims  and  three  <»r  four  kists.  Mr. 
Rhind,  in  all  his  labours  ainoii'j-  these  cairns,  only  ftmiid  one  skull  in 
such  a  state  of  preservation  ub  allowed  it  to  he  restored  partially.  In 
oiir  own  excavations  last  year,  we  were  not  in  this  respect  more  sue- 
oessfttl,  as  we  only  found  about  the  half  of  one  aktill  in  such  a  state 
of  preservation  as  admitted  of  its  1)eing  sent  to  London.  Now  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  we  found  many  skulls,  but  so  decayed  as  to 
render  thom  useless.  Tn  Mr.  Khind's  excavations  as  many  as  five  in 
one  side  of  one  ehanilH3r,  but  all  as  soft  as  loose  8aw-<lnst.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Laing's  discoveries,  what  stmck  me  as  most  remarkable 
was  the  state  of  preservation  in  which  almost  all  the  skulls  were. 

In  the  whole  of  my  excavations  I  have  seen  perhaps  five  times  as 
many  skulls  as  Mr.  Laing  has  found  altogether,  and  of  all  that  num- 
ber only  two  can,  with  grejit  difficulty,  be  partially  restored.  And  I 
now  leave  it  for  others  to  judt;e  if  the  low  wet  sands  of  Kc'im  were 
likely  to  keep  skidls  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  the  dry 
elevated  hill  sides  of  Yarrows. 

I  confess  I  never  saw  the  weapons  found  by  Mr.  Laing,  but,  bi 
looking  over  his  plates,  almost  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  real 
weapons  firom  the  kists  and  caims  of  Caithness  cannot  fail  without 
reference  to  the  letter-press  to  declare  that  all  those  ftom  the  "  Burial 
Mound,"  found  by  Mr.  Laincr,  are  very  unlike  weapons  at  all,  whereas 
those  from  the  other  places  mentioned  by  him  as  certainly  ]>oint 
themselves  out  as  havin«^some  similarity  to  ancient  weajioiis,  thouLrh  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  with  tiiut  lying  about  in  such  ahundanco  no  Hint 
weapon  has  been  found.  We  wiQ  follow  Mr.  Laing  in  his  own  mode 
of  describing,  the  different  places,  and  b^n  witii  i.  The  **  BirUo 
Hills,''  ul  ich  have  not  yet  been  explored,  and  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  Mr.  Laing  to  have  left  them  luimentioned,  as  the  only  ex- 
cavations he  made  were  on  the  top,  and  showed  that  the  j>lacc  (what- 
ever its  internal  strnetiu'e)  was  used  to  light  fires  on,  perhaps  as  a 
beacon.  A  kist  at  the  base  of  the  smaller  hill  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Sang  for  Mr.  Anderson,  after  Mr.  Laing  loft,  and  Yielded  weapons 
very  like  those  figured  in  Plate  n,  Noa.  4  and  but  which  Mr.  Laing 
says  eaine  from  kist  No.  9. 

In  No.  II.  "  Burial  Mound"  which,  to  all  appearance,  is  natural,  both 
cxtumally  and  even  after  digging  into  it>  nothing  is  seen  to  cliange 
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the  fint  impression.  On  going  to  this  moond  in  oompan  j  with  Dr. 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Anderson,  fSter  Mr.  Laing  had  left,  we  reopened  kist 
No.  I  of  Mr.  Laing*B  plan,  and  found  some  jwrtions  of  a  skeleton. 
Dr.  Hunt,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  still  rcmemlwr  having  with  his  own 
hands  dus?  up  among  other  portions  of  the  skeleton  a  ])clvis,  which 
has  Biiice  been  sent  to  London.  It  seems  that  if  Mr.  L;uii<:'s  numbers 
attached  to  the  plates  of  thu  crania  oiid  pelves  iu  Tn^iessor  Hiixlej's 
pari  of  the  book  have  any  fiference  to  lus  numbers  on  the  plan  of 
kisto  of  the  **  Burial  Mound,"  then  the  grare  (No.  i)  oontained  a 
human  skeleton  with  two  distinct  and  separate  {H-lves.  Now,  aft«r  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  we  surely  CiUinot  wonder  tluvt  the  weapons  of 
the  Keiss  cannibals  were  so  very  rude  and  of  such  cxtraordinaiy  work- 
manship. Seeing  they  had  double  pelves,  there  is  nuthin<;  to  hiiulor 
the  belief  that  they  had  abo  double  lower  jaws  ;  and  even  now-a-daya 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  oonsldered  omnibalism  of  a  very  bad  kind 
if  a  Caithness  aavage  extracted  not  only  the  marrow  from  one  of  these 
8uj)orf!uouB  jaws,  but  the  j  i  v  itself. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  Professor  Huxley  Bays  in  speaking  of  this 
skeleton,  "  Bones  marked  No.  i  constitute  tlie  grtiater  part  of  one 
skeleton,  whieh  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all  those 
found  at  Keiti«."  1  should  think  so  if  he  had  only  setju  the  whole. 
The  Professor  also  adds :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  firom  the  characters 
of  the  pelvis,  and  from  other  parts  of  this  skeleton,  that  it  appertains 
to  a  female."  It  is  said  that  wonders  may  be  expected  every  day. 
Now  if  it  sliould  so  happen  that  the  pelvis  liMind  by  Dr.  Hunt  should 
turn  out  to  "appertain"  to  a  male,  this  cnrions  hermaplirodite  surely 
deserved  a  book  entirely  to  itself;  and  nothiuji;  is  more  wonderful 
amou'jf  all  tliese  wonders  than  that  Mr.  Lain;^  sliould  miss  sueli  a 
chance,  a^  it  certainly  would  have  created  a  far  greater  sonsatiuu  than 
his  present  work  has  done. 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  Burial  Mound,"  Mr.  Laing  says  that 
"kists  were  found,  iu  every  instance,  with  wonderful  regularity,  at 
about  fifteen  feet  apart."  I  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Hunt  can  certify  that 
we  proved  the  fallacy  of  this.  A<rain,  Mr.  Laing  says,  "The  skeletons 
lay  on  a  layer  of  clean  sand,  about  .six  inches  thick,  laid  on  the  natnml 
soiL"  Now  we  thoroughly  explored  kist  No.'i,  which  had  only  been 
partially  opened  before,  as  was  proved  by  a  mass  of  sand  and  some  <tf 
the  oovering  stones  of  the  kist,  which  had  never  been  formerly  re- 
moved ;  and  after  Dr.  Hunt  had  taken  out  the  bone^,  T  dug  about 
two  feet  under  the  bottom  of  \ha  side  stones,  and  still  did  not  reach 
the  "  natural  soil."  Now  in  this  ease  the  depth  of  sand  under  the 
skeleton  was  much  more  than  six  inches.  For  all  Mr.  Laing's  en- 
deavourii  to  enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  we  have  reason  to  be  truly 
thankful,  and  for  none  more  than  the  following,  where  he  tells  us  that 
«the  other  treneh  hit  upon  the  wmer  of  a  oiicular  wall" — ^we,  in 
CSaithness,  only  being  a  remove  or  two  from  the  savages  he  describes, 
never  knew  before  that  a  oirole  had  a  corner.  But  not  having  seen  it, 
of  course,  it  may  be  possible  in  such  a  butldin;^'  a«  ;i  "  chiefs  kist,"  or 
to  savages  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  known  much  of  mathe- 
matics. 
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No.  in.  '^Chuichyud  moimd."  This  is  as  Mr.  Laiiig  desoribes  it, 
a  large  shfiD  mound,  beside  what  a{»pears  to  be  an  ancient  **  green 
caini,"  but  as  no  excavations  have  yet  been  made  in  the  cairn  itself, 

it  would  be  premature  to  say  much  al)oiit  if.  Mr.  I.ainir  ouly 
•  •  sviited  a  small  portion  of  the  shell  heap,  hut  the  caini  is  still  un- 
touched. Before  it  can  he  HJiid  with  any  juiitice  that  the  fomulations 
of  the  cairn  are  super-imposed  ou  the  shell  mound,  lUv  whole  nuust 
bo  explored ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  though,  perhaps,  some  slight 
tem[>or<iry  building,  such  as  a  modem  house,  may  have  been  built  on 
the  shell  mound,  still  the  walls  of  the  original  cairn  will  be  found  on 
the  same  level,  if  not  lower  than  that  of  the  shell  mound.  I  am 
astonished  that  Mr,  Lain*,'  complains  of  the  scarcity  of  fish-bones  in 
this  mound,  as  the  very  tirst  time  I  went  there,  some  ye.arji  ago,  us 
well  on  every  occaiiiuu  buice,  I  found  entire  skeletons  of  fish  of 
largo  size,  though  so  extiemelyfingile  that  they  could  not  be  removed, 
and  these  did  not  at  the  time  or  since  appear  to  me  to  be  the  reftise 
of  food  cast  away  by  savages,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  savages  to  be 
so  very  careful  of  the  skeleton  of  a  fish  as  to  clean  off  all  the  food 
witln)ut  displaeinj]:  a  8in<,'le  bone,  and  then  to  lay  it  carefully  dovm  in 
a  midden.  But  it  may  be  well  to  know  that  up  till  withiii  tlie  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  fishermen  in  the  country  cuiit  away  many  fish 
as  unfit  for  food,  which  are  now  eaten.  A  curious  superstition  did 
not  allow  them  to  cast  the  fish  away  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  boat's 
side,  as  it  was  thought  unludcy  to  cast  back  into  the  sea  anything  it 
had  yielded,  however  useless,  and  under  this  impression  these  fifties 
were  carried  home,  htkI  cast  into  the  refuse  heap  ;  and  this  accounted 
to  me  at  the  time  for  the  entu*e  skeletons  of  tiah  which  1  saw.  The 
fish  must  have  l-een  placed  entire  in  the  heap,  elne  the  bonen  of  the 
liead  and  ribs  would  uot  have  remained  in  theii'  relative  places,  as  they 
were  found  to  be.  Now,  I  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  savages 
who,  prsBsed  with  hunger,  would  bxeak  a  child's  jaw-bme  for  the  s^ 
of  the  smsll  quantity  ^  msirow  it  yielded,  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
throw  away  fish  (however  coarse)  that  must  have  weiirhed  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  or  more,  without  at  least  trying  what  its  jaw-bones 
contained. 

The  pottery  luuud  in  this  heap  (if  it  really  is  pottery)  is  by  far 
the  coarsest  I  ever  saw  in  Oaithness ;  that  from  tiie  cairns  on  the 
Yarrows  hills  is  fine  compared  with  it ;  the  specimens  are  so  cracked, 
ill-baked,  and  so  uneven  on  the  surfaces.  It  also  shows  little  trace 
of  curvature,  that  I  have  always  doubted  if  any  portion  of  it  had 
ever  formed  part  of  a  vessel. 

IV.  "  Hai'bour  Mound."  This  mound  I  saw  after  being  excavated 
aiid  before  being  filled  in.  All  that  I  can  say  about  it  is  that,  except 
iu  the  Cyclopean  form  of  its  walls,  it  had  certainly  nothing  at  all 
that  would  show  it  to  be  ancient ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  style  of  the 
masonry,  when  compared  with  any  others  through  the  country,  mi- 
mistakeably  of  great  antiquity,  prove  it  to  be  quite  modem.  If  the 
men  that  l)uilt  the  "  Harbour  Mound"  at  Keiss  were  c^mtemporary 
with  those  of  the  earliest  stune  periods,  as  Mr.  Lainn  believes,  those 
who  built  the  other  cairns  in  the  country  must  have  been  older  still. 
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I  confess  we  know  very  littlo  yet  of  the  structiire  of  numy  of  the 

"green  caiiW  of  Oaitmiess  ;  but  all  thoee  that  have  been  explored 
for  scientific  purposes  or  otherwise,  fuid  in  which  the  walls  are  shown, 
possess  a  character  of  antiquity  inifHJSsible  to  describe,  but  which  any 
tyro  in  tlic  luutter  conld  at  onc«  see  when  compmed  witli  tins  "  Har- 
liour  Mound"  at  Keiss.  i  do  not  profess  to  know  for  what  purpose 
this  mound  may  have  been  built,  but  that  the  whole  of  it  is  recent 
when  compared  with  any  of  the  mounds  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
eveiy  stone  in  the  walls  declares.  And  when  we  find  that  these  really 
ancient  cairns  preset  oa  witili  very  finely  finished  flint  weapons  and 
pcrforito*]  stoiic  hammers  of  m  very  hi^'h  finisli,  indeed,  we  cannot  l)e- 
lieve  that  it  is  to  a  hitj^h  antKiuity  tiiat  the  weaj)ons  described  by  Mr. 
Laing  owe  their  rudeness.  I  have  seen,  not  lon^'  ago,  exact  counter- 
parts of  tlie  bone  pin,  fig.  53,  page  35,  made  and  worn  by  a  race  of 
people  locally  known  as  **Oaiids" — a  nomadic  people,  perhaps  gipsies, 
and  whose  employment  was  to  manu&cture  implements  of  horn  and 
bone  for  the  people  of  the  ooimtry.  The  cheapness  of  metal  spoons 
and  pins  (the  manufaeture  of  winch  woi?  from  bone  the  chief  emjdoy- 
metit  of  the  Cairds")  has  for  some  yoafs  destroyed  their  trade,  and 
all  but  rooted  out  the  name. 

v.  The  "  Moorland  Mound."  I  am  really  astonished  that  Mr. 
Laing  did  not,  before  rudiing  into  print,  take  the  advice  of  some 
penon  in  this  country,  who  ndgfat  have  hindered  him  publishing  an 
account  of  a  "Shelling"  bothy,  not  yet  out  of  use  above  forty  or 
fifty  years,  as  a  Moorland  mound,  of  prehistoric  date.  To  have 
remains  of  this  sort  mentioned  in  the  same  book  with  those  of  Abbe- 
ville !  No  wonder  Mr.  Laing  admits  that  this  mound  is  of  a  difierent 
character  from  the  others,  as  he  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  found 
some  men  at  present  living  about  Keiss  who  helped  to  build  it.  I  can 
at  least  find  men  in  Caithness  who  built  Shefling  bothies"  exactly 
nmilar  to  Ifr.  Lauig^s  <*Mooiland  mound.*  ''The  walls  being  of 
large  flag  stones  set  on  edge,"  are  the  same  as  are  to  bo  seen  to  this 
day  in  many  modem  l)uildinfi:s  similarly  situated,  where  the  lar^rest 
surface  that  any  stone  can  i>e  got  to  present  is  nf  the  utmost  inip  >r 
tance  in  a  tni-f  buildinL'.  The  sheila  found  on  the  floor  are  just  such 
as  the  young  women  who  attended  their  cattle  in  these  moorlands 
were  sure  to  go  to  the  diore  to  gather,  after  they  had  finished  their 
day's  work,  or  were  watting  for  the  return  of  their  cows.  To  the 
present  day  young  women,  and  men  too,  go  t  >  f  li<  Rhone  &  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  to  gather  such  molluscs.  The  bones  found  were 
only  such  as  were  sure  to  be  sent  from  home  for  the  regular  food  of 
these  girls  while  living  in  a  sort  of  banishment  in  the  hills  during  the 
summer.  The  "  bench  or  bed"  along  the  w  alls  is  simply  the  place  on 
which  the  milk  was  set  in  dishes,  a  portion  of  which  dislics  Mr.  Laing 
found  having  a  coarse  b]\ie  glaze,"  and  which  he  mistook  for  a  piece 
of  prehistoric  potter^' !  Tho  two  large  stones  opposite  the  door  in 
the  further  end  of  the  building  are  the  fireplace,  and  these  stones,  with 
tlie  a«^i8tance  of  one  or  two  more,  though  not  so  permanently  fixed, 
were  used  for  supporting  a  large  pot,  in  wliich  they  boiled  their  milk 
for  making  cheese,  and  also  saved  them  the  trouble  of  canyiug  up  to 
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the  hills  a  large  iron  hook  and  chain  (which  very  likclj  could  be  very 
ill-spared  at  home),  on  which  pots  in  country  houses  are  usually  hung. 
The  stones  projeeting  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  are  the  foundations 
of  a  turf  erection  merely  for  shelter.  It  reaiched  to  the  height  of  the 
walls,  and  vv;h  covered  on  the  toji  ;  Jiiul  in  a  day's  walk  in  the  interior 
of  the  count!  y,  I  will  now  point  out  half  a  score  of  siniilai*  erections. 

Why  dues  Afr.  Lain«?  ifrnon*  the  Gxistcncc  of  coins  found  at  Keisa 
(and  of  which  he  was  awaic  before  lie  left  the  country)  under  circum- 
stances exactly  similar  to  his  own  findings^  though  not  in  any  of  the 
mounds  he  deacribest  These  coins  found  in  a  kist  at  Keiss  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Hunt,  and  will  speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  ^J^i\\v^ 
says,  under  tlie  chapter  headed  "  Antiquity,"  "  In  using  this  temi  I 
do  not  mean  to  prejudjje  the  question  of  absolute  antiquity,  for  it  may 
well  be  t)i!it  an  aboriLjinal  tribe  of  savages  liavo  lingered  on,  little 
changed,  lu  u.  reiiiuto  corner  of  iinuun."  This  "  remote  corner,"  I 
suppose,  is  Caithness,  and  I  will  much  sooner  admit  that  they  still 
liiqger  there,  and  certainly  on  better  grounds,  than  I  can  admit  the 
antiquity  of  many,  if  not  all  the  weapons  found  by  Mr.  Iiaing: 

Again,  at  page  41,  Mr.  I^aing  says,  "  These  latter  people  were 
Pa^'ans,  for  they  burned  their  dead  in  tlie  latter  barrows,  and  in  the 
earlier  ones  buried  them  in  a  contracted  i)usiure,  etc."  Now,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  tiiis  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  my  own  experience  in 
all  the  really  ancient  cairns  that  I  have  explored  in  this  county. 

Kr.  Laing  again  seems  to  think  that  betkuae  there  is  no  mark  of  a 
cross  about  the  graves  he  found,  they  could  not  but  belong  to  some 
period  before  Christianity  was  introduced.  Now  what  would  Mr, 
Laing  think  if  a  Caithness  man  told  him  that  the  cross  is  no  true 
pmblem  of  Liiristianity^  but  has  been  used  by  nations  who  never  heard 
of  Christianity? 

Mr.  Laing  admits  that  the  Keiss  savages  knew  the  value  of  flmt, 
but  that  the  flint  pebbles  were  too  small  for  use.    Now  I  should  like 

to  know  where  the  other  savages  of  the  county  whether  of  an  earlier 
or  later  date  than  those  of  Keiss  got  the  flints  that  they  fashioned 
into  weapons  so  well  fitted  to  their  purpose.  Because  Mr.  Laing  him- 
self actually  found  no  real  prehistoric  weapons  of  stone,  he,  in  one 
place,  remarks  that  "the  invention  of  the  barb  to  the  arrow  one 
hardly  likely  to  be  lost."  Nor  is  this  the  case,  for  the  oldest  cairns 
and  kists  in  the  county  that  have  yet  been  explored  show  that  they 
knew  the  use  of  the  barb  to  the  arrow. 

At  page  61,  Mr,  Laii^  says,  "  to  realise  the  position  of  primeeval 
man  in  Caithness  we  must  recollect  that  he  had  ahuiulnnce  of  Ktone, 
but  little  wood."  Now  1  know  not  on  what  fact  Mr.  L;uug  ^'rounds 
this  statement ;  but  this  i  know,  that  in  every  cairn  yet  opened,  w<xxl 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  the  principal  fuel.  And  we  also  know 
that  there  is  hardly  a  peat  bog  in  the  county  in  which  an  ancient 
fttrest  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed. 

The  last  notice  I  will  take  qf  Mr.  Laing's  book  is,  of  what  he  con- 
siders a  most  interesting  discovery,  at  page  50  ;  he  says,  "The  nio.st 
interestnig  tact  is  the  discovery  of  the  *  Alca  impennis,*  which  is  now 
extinct  in  Europe."  Now  why  should  this  bird  help  iu  any  way  to 
VOL.  IV.  m 
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fix  the  high  antiquity  that  Mr.  Laing  olauna,  when  it  ia  known  to  have 
been  abundant  in  these  northeru  counties  till  very  recently  t  I  will 
quote  a  few  lines  from  Sir  Wm,  Jardine's  work  on  British  birds  in  sup- 
port of  tins  Ktatemeiit :  "Very  few  specimens  have  been  obtained  or 
been  ;  that  in  the  IJi  it  inh  Museum,  untl  loii^r  uiiitiue  as  a  British  spijci- 
nien,  was  procured  lur  Air.  Bullock  ui^ar  j'jipa  W  fstniy.  Some  ouc  or 
two  specimcus  have  beeu  seen.  One  obtained  bj  Mr.  Stevoison  off 
St  KQda,  which  afterwards,  we  believe,  escaped ;  two  are  recorded  aa 
picked  up  in  England,  Imt  ovideatly  under  peculiar  eirounutanccs ; 
and  one  is  mentioned  l»y  Mr.  Thompson  to  have  l>een  taken  in  1834, 
off  the  cojibt  of  Watei  lonl  in  Ireland.  In  the  old  aceount  of  a  voyage 
to  St.  Kilda  in  1697  '  (not  tar  from  the  same  diite  aa  the  Keis.s  coins), 
by  "  M.  Martin,  genileiuan,"  we  have  this  account.  **  The  seti  fowls 
are  hr^t  tlie  gair-fowl,  being  the  Stateliest  as  well  as  the  largest  of  all  the 
fbwlg  hero,  and  above  the  siie  of  a  Solan  goose^  of  a  blaok  oolour,  red 
about  Hie  eyes,  large  white  spot  under  eu(  li  eye,  a  long  broad  bill, 
stands  stately,  his  whole  body  erected,  his  win^is  short,  he  flyeth  not 
at  all ;  he  lays  his  egg  upon  the  bare  rock,  w  hicli,  if  taken  away,  ho 
lavs  no  more  for  that  year.  He  is  palmijx's  or  wib  footed,  etc."  It 
wouM  <rt'\n  from  this  tliat  this  hue  bird  was  by  no  means  scarce  at 
the  vciy  time  that  the  Keiss  savages  were  burj'ing  their  savage  frienda 
in  the  Keiss  sands  with  coins  of  William  the  Third  in  their  graves. 

The  bones  of  the  great  auk  no  more  prove  the  antiquity  of  these 
mounds  than  do  the  bones  of  the  red  deer  or  any  other  animal  still 
existing,  but  getting  comptiratively  very  scarce. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  :tt  Koins  some  real  weaj>ons  of  anti(juity 
were  found,  or  at  lea.st  very  ^<hkI  imitations;  hut  t}io  whole  thinj^ 
is  now  so  mixed  up  t^>gelher  as  to  render  any  of  liic  things  in  a 
scientifio  inquiry  utterly  useless. 

As  it  is  very  possible  that  many  pmons  in  En^^d  may  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  Sheiling  Bothy,  I  w  ill,  with  the  view  of  throwing  a 
little  more  light  on  the  imj/f/rtance  of  Mr.  Laing's  discoveries,  endeavour 
to  describe  them,  and  what  was  their  use.  Before  the  introduction  of 
sheep,  if  the  Ln-ass  of  the  moorlands  and  hills  Wiuj  to  bo  utilised  at  all, 
it  could  only  be  by  fceiiing  black  cattle.  At  that  time  there  were 
lai^  tracts  of  moorland  without  a  dwelling-house  on  them.  And  to 
the  nearest  of  these  that  offered  good  pasturage,  the  oows  belonging 
to  the  sevend  surrounding  tenants  were  driven  in  summer.  On  some 
spot,  near  a  stream,  and  frequently  beside  an  ancient  cairn  from  which 
stoncH  eonld  eaKilv  V)e  obtained  for  the  fomidations  of  the  structure, 
was  built  tlx'  hothy  of  the  shelling.  They  are  all  as  nearlv  as  }>os- 
aiblc  like  that  ligiu  ed  by  Mr.  Laing,  at  liis  "  Moorhuid  Mound".  In 
some  cases  these  huts  or  bothies  iud  a  .'*  bat  and  a  beu",  or  was,  in 
other  words,  divided  into  two  apartments.  These  huts  were  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  young  woman  from  each  flEurm-hottse,  where  they 
lived  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  or  more,  according  to  the  ninn- 
ber  of  farmers  who  had  cnws  at  the  sheiliui^^s.  At  these  V)othie8  the 
cows  were  nniked  and  the  calves  fed,  a  <^'n]  milkinir  a  cow  at  one 
side  and  the  c^alf  sucking  at  the  other.  And  it  was  necessary  beloro 
the  oow  would  give  all  her  milk  that  the  girl  should  change  sides  with 
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it  now  and  again.  The  cows  being  milked,  the  milk  waa  set  hmdo 
genemllj  in  wooden  dkhea,  and  alterwardfl  made  into  bntter  and  elMeae. 
After  the  oomi  had  remained  sufficiently  long  at  4fae  firat  abefling 
to  make  the  pasture  bare,  thoy  were  mored  on  to  the  next,  and  the 
**ycil<r'  or  young  cattle  took  their  place  on  the  first  sheiling.  And 
m  this  way  they  kept  moving  on  from  shciling  to  shcilinp;'  till,  bv  the 
tim^  the  com  crop  had  been  Becnred,  they  had  reach^  the  point  at 
which  they  started,  having  mtide  a  circuit  of  the  whole  moors. 

But^  in  digging  out  this  Moorland  Mound",  had  Mr.  Laing  made 
a  thorough  seareb  of  the  whole  pUM»e,  I  have  no  great  doubt  he  might 
have  fiyund  some  real  weapons,  as  almost  all  the  "  sheiling  bothies"  I 
know  are  built  on,  or  alongside,  an  ancient  cairn.  The  facility  with 
which  stones  could  be  got,  nud  vniooth  rich  pasture  that  surrounded 
these  Ciiinis  were  the  chief  mduceiuents  that  led  to  the  selection  of 
Biush  8|K>ts  for  the  erection  of  the  sheiling  bothies.  Plenty  of  water 
was  another  inducement ;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Laing's 
•*  Mooriand  Mound'*,  if  it  is  not  built  on  a  small  bend  a  bum"  or 
moorland  strewn,  there  is  certainly  a  good  well  near  it. 

Many  Caithness  men  are,  I  believe,  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Laing's 
book,  for  trying  to  attach  to  their  progenitors  the  stigma  of  canniba- 
lism. Now,  I  hoj)e  Mr.  Laing  will  believe  me,  when  I  nny  tliat,  m 
far  an  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  wiUing  to  tuihist  Mr.  Laing  or  any 
Other  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  make  furUier  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prove  that  oannibalSsm  existed 
as  late  as  he  pleases,  if  he  only  will  produce  the  proo&  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  our  forefathers  were  cannibals,  I  am  so  far  from  think- 
ing it  any  dcfrradation,  that  I  would  feel  proud  to  establish  Mr. 
Laing's  tlieorics,  as  a  pr6o{  of  the  progressire  <levelopment  of  our 
countrymen  who  now,  many  of  them,  fill  important  situations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  may  just  add  that  a  good  deal  of  diseusdon  has  taken  place  here 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Birkle  Hills".  Birkle"  is  a  term 
in  every -day  use  here,  and  is  a  corruption  of  brittle,  and  may  have 
reference  to  tho  brittle  state  of  the  half-burned  stones  that  nearly 
eover  these  hiik. 

The  pREsiDKN'T  then  resigned  the  chair  to  Dr.  Chaniock  while  he 
read  the  follow  iug  paper  :— » 

On  the  Keiu  Graves,   By  Jamib  Hinrr,  Fh.D.,  F.S.A.,  PimA.S.L. 

As  my  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mr.  Laing's 
recent  excavations  in  Caithness,  I  feel  it  adviiiable  to  lay  before 
the  Society  a  brief  statement  of  the  part  T  have  taken  in  this  matter. 

On  passing  through  Wide  on  my  way  to  tiie  Zetlsnd  Islands,  I 
called  on  our  Local  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  who  was  engaged 
in  makin}^  some  explorations  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  I  was  by 
him  introduced  to  Mr.  John  riejrhom,  who  wished  to  speak  to  mo 
respectintr  wliat  he  ])elieved  to  be  Mr.  Laing's  erroneous  concluaioiis. 
Mr.  Cleghorn  asserted  that  be  could  prove  the  human  remains  sent  to 
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London  to  be  those  of  ebipwreoked  niarinevs.  I  then  uMired  lir. 
Cleghorn,  that  if  ho  would  aubmit  his  views,  with  the  foots  on  which 
they  were  biised,  to  our  Society,  we  should  be  reaxly  to  give  him  the 
same  attention  we  hod  done  to  Mr.  Laing,  who  so  kindly  introduced 

the  subject  to  our  notice. 

T  then  proceeded  vu  my  jouniey,  but  the  next  mail  hnuiLrlit  nic  :in 
intiinution  from  Mr.  Anderson,  that  there  was  a  great  wish  amongst 
some  of  the  people  of  Caithness  that  I  should  personally  examine 
these  soHMilled  prehistoric  remains  on  my  return  journey.  I  was 
fturther  informed  that  these  wishes  had  been  made  known  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  KeiNs  Ciistle,  M^jor  M*<.1eay,  and  he  had  expressed  his 
approval  and  given  his  consent.  Much  discussion  and  some  amoimt 
of  annoyance  had  however  been  caused  bv  tbo  promulgation  of  the 
theory  respecting  the  cannibalism  of  tlie  former  mliubitants  of  Caith- 
ness ;  Major  M'Cletiy,  therefore,  expressed  a  hope  that  I  should  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view  by  merely  opening  one  of  the 
graves  in  the  burial  mound.  I  hesitated  for  some  time  befbre  I 
accepted  this  proposal,  feeling  that  the  disooveiy  of  the  Keiss  graves 
belonged  to  IkCr.  Laing,  I  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  would 
appear  at  all  disrespectful  to  that  i^^out lemaii.  On  considenitiou,  how- 
ever, I  felt  that  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  paper  to  us,  ha<l  m  v\<'  nut  such  a 
gofKl  case,  that  fiirther  invest isiffttiona  would  only  c«'ntirm  ins  couclu- 
sions,  and  1  coubented  to  devote  a  day  to  an  iujspection  of  some  of  Mr. 
Laing^s  work. 

Aftier  visiting  the  antiquities  near  Thurso,  and  especially  those  at 
Dunnet,  I  visited  in  company  with  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sliearcr  a 
large  number  of  cairns  which  had  been  opened  in  the  interior  of  the 
county.  I  had  the  advantage  of  sceinr;  others  iu  the  coiurse  <»f  ex- 
ploration, and  others  which  still  remain  for  ex  iMnuatioa.  Having 
thus  gained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ordiuiir^^  kind  of  antiquities 
in  Caithnc^,  I  went,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Shearer, 
to  examine  the  Keiss  graves  and  other  objects  of  interest  described 
by  Mr.  Lauig. 

After  a  short  ins))ection  of  the  churchyard  mound,  I  proceeded  to 
what  ^^r.  Laing  has  described  as  the  burial  mound,  where,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  farm  steward  of  the  Keiss  Castle 
estate,  men  were  waiting  ready  to  do  any  dig^in^j:  re(piired. 

Mr.  Laing  in  his  paper  to  us  stated  that  tlie  shape  of  this  so-called 
burial  mound  is  so  fiur  obliterated  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  its 
precise  breadth  and  height^  and  unless  to  an  antiquarian  eye,  ^arp- 
ened  by  the  knowledge  that  kists  had  been  found,  tiie  existence  of  a 
mound  at  all  would  escape  notice."  I  can  so  far  verify  this  state- 
ment ns  to  aftirrn  that  I  made  inquiries  for  the  "burial  moiHid,"  and 
I  hoard  with  some  amazement  that  I  was  staiuluig  on  it.  1  inquired 
where  the  mound  began  at  one  end  and  terminated  on  the  other,  and 
I  was  told  that  there  were  cleai-  ti-aees  of  it  for  about  half  a  mile.  I 
was  at  once  soeptioal  as  to  the  artificial  formation  of  this  so<»]led 
burial  mound,  and  said  that  I  should  have  taken  it  for  the  remains  of 
natural  beach.  My  companions,  however,  were  both  positive  as  to 
the  artificial  obaiaoter  of  the  mound  for  at  least  throe  hundred  yards. 
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and  they  said  I  could  at  onoe  pitxseed  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Laing  iiifornied  ns  in  liis  paper,  that  "ki.sts  were  fotmd  in  frfertf 
instance  with  wonderful  regularity  at  about  fifteen  feet  aptirt  in  the 
centnil  line  of  the  mound."  Mr.  Anderson,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Sang  (Major  M'Cleay'u  late  gardener),  had  also  given  his  adhesion  to 
this  theory,  and  assiized  me  that  I  oould  at  onoe  oome  on  a  kist  if 
I  aUowed  the  men  to  dig  at  a  distanoe  of  fifteen  feet  finom  either  of 
the  graves  opened.  Mr.  Laing  had  computed  this  mound  to  contain 
from  sixty  to  seventy  graves  on  this  theory,  and  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred "  if  it  extended,  as  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  for  half  a  mile." 

As  only  nine  or  ten  of  tlu'se  skeletons  had  lxK>n  dug  up,  I  anti- 
cipated no  difficulty  iu  finding  at  least  one  to  bring  back  for  our 
Museum,  I  tlierefore  measured  off  tlie  dii>tauce,  and  tlie  men  set  to 
work  with  the  fbUowing  result  On  digging  up  the  top  layer  of 
green  turf  there  was  a  quantity  of  elean  white  sand  about  two  feet 
in  thickness;  we  then  came  to  some  beach  pebbles,  and  I  was 
told  these  were  the  stones  covering  a  kist,  and  that  all  the  others 
opened  were  just  of  this  character.  It  still  appeared  to  me  that  these 
stones  had  been  deposited  by  natural  agency  nor  coidd  1  detect  any 
signs  of  artificial  agency  in  theii"  position.  I  was  however  rebuked 
for  my  doubt^  and  I  was  told  that  in  a  few  minutes  my  scepticism 
should  be  reuMwed.  The  stones  were  all  thrown  carefully  out,  and 
ever}'  precaution  taken  in  removing  them ;  but  when  this  was  done, 
we  did  not  come  to  a  kist,  but  to  another  layw  of  sand.  Down  the 
men  dug  through  this  sand,  but  still  no  kist.  Occasionally  our  hopes 
revived  on  coming  to  another  layer  of  stones,  but  only  to  be  agtiin  disap- 
pointed. Having  thus  dug  far  below  the  position  in  which  any  of 
the  so-culled  kist^  had  l>eeu  found,  I  decided  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  cut  a  trench  along  the  central  line  so  that  we  might  come 
on  the  kists.-  The  fifteen  feet  apart  theoiy,  therefore,  had  thus  proved 
to  be  erroneous^-ftt  least  in  one  case,  and  further  digging  showeid  that 
it  was  erroneous  in  more.  In  cutting  the  trench  I  ctdled  my  com- 
panions' attention  to  the  fact  that  the  layer  of  stones  which  they 
ussnred  me  was  the  covering  of  the  kist  continued  all  along  the 
mouud  with  wonderful  regularity,  and  the  section  I  thus  laid  o|)en 
showed  not  the  slightest  trace  of  artiiicial  furuiation,  but  ample  indi- 
cation of  the  action  of  water  and  wind  in  the  rolled  beds  of  beach 
stones  and  white  sand.  The  trench  after  a  time  extended  snoh  a 
length  that  I  ouj^t  to  have  met  with  at  least  two  kists,  but  I  found 
not  a  trace  of  any. 

Greatly  disappointed  at  such  an  unexpected  result,  I  determined 
to  at  least  examine  the  structure  of  some  of  the  "  kists"  opened  by 
Mr.  Ijaing,  aud  proceeded  to  open  kist  No.  1,  out  of  which  Mr.  Laing 
had  taken  the  skull,  pelvis,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skeleton,  it 
was  finom  this  kist  the  supposed  femue  skull  was  taken  of  which  Mr. 
Laing  remarked  in  No.  1,  the  low  attributes  of  the  type  are  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  it  a  decidedly  Negro  aspect,  and  make  it 
in  the  opinion  of  some  high  scientific  authorities  who  have  examined 
it,  the  worst  European  skull  they  have  ever  seen  with  tlie  exception 
of  that  of  the  I^eandorthaL" — Journal  a.  a.  l.,  v.  3,  p.  xxxiv. 
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I  found  the  kist  composed  of  beach  stones  resting  on  end  in  fine 
white  sand  :\nd  covered  with  other  bench  HfonoH.  There  wns  no  bot- 
tom to  this  kisjt  or  to  any  of  the  uiherh  u]k md.  There  is,  however, 
iiotliiug  very  peculiar  about  these  cairns,  tor  ttimilar  onus  in  nearly 
every  respect  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Scotland.  On 
tbii  (mlject  there  recently  appeared  an  aooount  of  Btnukr  kiite  being 
found  at  Stonehaven  in  Kinoaidineahira   This  aocount*  eaya : — 

**  Kow  and  again  when  any  repair  of  the  streets  in  Stonehaven  has 
been  made,  ancient  aUme  cofTmsluive  been  found  inditferent  localities; 
principally,  however,  alx)vc  tlie  ( 'roas,  in  the  Old  Town  ;  and  this 
week  they  liave  l)een  i^ut  almost  at  the  surface  of  the  sti-eet.  In  one 
C4Uiu  the  hail'  were  adhering  to  the  bkuU  of  the  coffin's  occupant ;  iu 
another  the  teeth  were  entire,  and  quite  pure,  and  as  white  as  oludk ; 
the  spine  was  quite  whole,  and  the  ribs  adhering  to  it,  and  quite 
fresh.  When  these  bodies  had  been  buried  the  oorpec  must  have  been 
either  cut  or  doubled  up,  for  by  the  appearance  of  the  bones  they 
had  brionircd  to  tall  individuals,  and  the  coffins  or  cists,  which  were 
composed  of  slabn  of  slate  of  ten  to  fifteen  inches  luni;,  set  on  edpre, 
were  only  about  four  feet  four  inches  in  length  ;  and,  strani^e  to  sjiy, 
there  were  no  bottonia.  Believing  that  the  villagers  of  the  tihhing 
town  of  Cowie  have  a  Danish  origin,  we  can  suppose  that  these  are 
relics  of  some  ancient  Danes,  and  have  lain  in  thehr  quiet  restitig' 
place  for  at  least  800  years." 

The  contents  of  the  kist  however  were  more  siuT^rising  to  me  than 
its  formation,  for  to  my  surprise  I  t(H>k  out  tlie  pelvis,  fenuir,  humerus, 
and  vertebra  now  on  the  table.  1  inijuired  if  tiiis  kist  had  been 
touched  since  Mr.  Laing's  diggings,  but  was  iissure«l  that  it  liad  not- 
Mr.  Laing  says  in  his  paper,  "  I  obtained  the  entire  skeleton  of  No.  1.'* 
flow  tlus  GoiiAision  can  have  arisen  it  is  not  my  province  to  dedda 

Having  thus  sufficient  evidence  that  nature  had  played  a  chief  pert 
in  the  formation  of  this  burial  mound,  there  still  remained  to  be  ex- 
plained the  existence,  with  these  skeletons,  of  rude  stone  weapons. 
These  weapons  had  been  fotnid  not  only  by  Mr.  LaioL*^  but  especially 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  hnniediately,  therefore,  on  reaciinig  T^ondon,  I 
made,  iu  company  witli  Mr.  Laing  and  our  Curator  a  c<)ni])lete  ex- 
amination of  all  the  weapons  found  iu  the  burial  mound.  Mr.  Laing 
veiy  frankly  admitted  that  in  not  one  of  these  evidences  was  there 
any  proof  of  human  workmanship,  and  that  he  should  never  have 
taken  them  to  be  stone  implements  had  he  not  found  them  with  the 
skeletons.  Mr.  I.aing  has  since  well  remarkc»d,t  "  No  drawin^:^  can 
L-ivo  an  adetinate  idea  of  their  extreme  rudeness;''  and  that  "the 
stone  wcaiKtns  arc  all  of  the  native  sandstone  or  common  l)each  stones 
of  the  district.  They  are  for  the  most  part  roimdcd  or  fractured  by 
nature,  or  by  a  single  bbw,  with  the  least  possible  adaptation  by 
rough  chipping.  Hie  hanunen  or  oelts  aze  ahnost  all  natural  stones 
from  the  beach." 

Although  Mr.  Laing  had  *'no  hesitation  in  sssigning  the  burial 
mound  and  kisto  to  the  early  stone  period,"  I  oame  to  an  entirely 

•  From  "  Aberdeen  Free  Press". 
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foiiud  with  tho  skeletoiui  I  regard  as  of  little  coDseqaence)  coiiBidering 
that  such  Htone^  those  cxlnbited  by  Mr.  Laing  from  the  Inirial 
mound  are  (juite  common  on  the  beach. 

But  a  more  Berioub  difficulty  remuins  to  be  ex])lained  in  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  Anderson  had  sent  us  biuce  much  better  formed  implomeuts 
taken  from  gra?ea  in  the  same  mound.  It  has  been  inoorreeUy  atated 
that  these  weapons  have  been  given  to  the  Miisenm  of  Soottish 
Antiquaries,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  oorrecting  this  Btatement. 
I  may  alno  liere  observe,  that  an  illustration  of  <me  of  the  implements 
att7-;l)uted  by  Mr.  Laing  to  the  burial  monrtd  was  really  fotiiid  \n  the 
Bhell  mound.  In  plate  i  of  Mr.  LaiuLr's  work  fiij^ures  4  and  o  arc  said 
to  have  come  from  kist  No,  9,  while,  in  ivality,  they  came  from  a 
kist  at  the  Birkle  Hills  ;  and  a  specimen  from  tiie  shell  mound,  xSo.  5, 
is  said  to  be  one  half  the  natural  sixe,  while,  In  reality,  it  is  about 
one  third.  In  plate  n,  figures  3,  3,  4  and  5  are  aB  ftx>m  this  same 
kist  9,  and  the  articles  are  now  on  the  table. 

Much  now  rests  on  the  genuineness  of  these  weapons,  and  after 
much  inqtiiry  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  imp(>rtant  facts.  Mr. 
Audei->^on  (lid  not  see  one  of  them  found  himself,  but  is  <b'])cndant  on 
Mr.  Sung  for  his  fticts.  He  believes  that  Mr.  Sang  found  them  him- 
self, and  places  implicit  confidence  in  liis  veracity.  Mr.  Sang  ha«, 
however,  a  few  days  ago  informed  me,  tiiat  he  did  not  find  one  of 
these  now  exhibited,  and  that  the  only  one  he  did  find — and  gave  to 
Mr.  Anderson — was  a  lance  or  spear-head  in  the  harbour  mound.  He 
says  that  all  these  weapons  were  given  to  him  by  the  workmen  em- 
])loyed,  and  that  he  had  Tin  rr^uson  to  doubt  their  words  as  to  the 
position  in  which  they  were  fuunil. 

Having  thus  traced  the  finding  of  the^  implements  to  certain 
workmen,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  pursue  these  investi- 
gations any  further.  The  implements  can  now  be  allowed  to  r^qpeak 
for  themselves.  This,  too,  completes  my  own  aooount  of  this  sulgeet. 
Although  I  visited  the  Birkle  Hills,  shell  mounds,  and  harbour 
mounds,  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Laing's 
researches  amonprst  these  intercstinir  relics.  It  is  no  doubt  much  tx) 
be  rep-etted  thnt  Mr.  Lain^x  wixa  uuablc  to  complete  his  invest ifft ion 
of  these  remains.  I  have  purposely  coutined  my  remarks  to  wiiat 
ICr.  Laiug  considers  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  his  iuvestigation. 

I  will  now  only  add^  tiiat  although  Mr.  Idling's  speculation  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  burial  mound,  and  the  stones  found,  is  in  my 
opinion  wholly  erroneous,  yet  we  arc  under  great  obligation  to  that 
gentleman  for  excitim;  our  interest  in  the  prehistoric  remains  of 
Caithness.  Although,  therefore,  we  may  l)e  obUged  to  relinquish  tlio 
fascinating  theories  he  has  promulgated  in  reference  t(»  the  Caithness 
aborigines,  wo  may  yet  have  eventuaHy  to  thank  him  for  iudiicing 
other  inquiries  which  may  throw  light  on  that  most  interesting 
subject. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chabitock  thanks  were  given  to  the  authors 

of  the  respective  papers. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  that  Mr.  Laing  had  been  invited  to  attend  tlie 
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mcctins:  of  the  Societv  on  that  occasion,  and  the  f«>llowin fir  note  had 
been  received  i'runi  him  proniisiii;:  to  l)C  presciit,  but  he  r(^^ttcd 
that  iUueaa  had  prevented  liiin  iVoni  attendinir- 

"6,  Kensington  Gardens  Terrace,  22nd  March. 
*'  Dear  Sir. — I  bhall  nmke  a  point  of  attending  on  the  3rd  April, 
unless  some  unexpected  engugement  shoidd  interveue  to  make  it 
imposttible,  which  I  do  not  anticipate.    By  that  tune  I  hope  I  shall 
have  reoovered  my  voice  and  be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  diacunion. 

"  Yours  Teiy  faithfiillj, 
»  (Signed.)         «  &  Laino.** 

Hr.  Carter  Blaks  said  they  had  had  five  papen  read  valating 
to  the  remauM  found  in  Oaithnees,  some  of  wUch  touched  on  the 
osteological  characten  of  the  remaimi  that  had  been  laid  before  the 
Sooietv  hy  Mr.  Laiiig.    Sevenl  oonclttmons  were  to  be  drawn  fimn 

them,  which  depended,  liuwever,  on  the  value  of  the  facts  aiinonncfvl 
hy  that  gentleman.  Tlif  ^kch  tons  found  in  the  hnrial  monnd  were 
Hjiid  by  tliose  who  had  diseiissetl  tlie  jiaper  on  u  previous  oceasion,  to 
be  allied  to  those  of  various  individuals  of  diffci*ent  races  existing  at 
the  present  day  in  Scotland,  in  Northern  Afirica^  in  Australia,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  globe  inhabited  by  an  Indo-European  race.  The 
facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Clcghoni,  Mr.  Anderson  and  othets,  are  thai 
the  human  remahis  found  by  Mr.  Lain-^'  iu  Caithness,  and  supposed  by 
him  to  indicate  tlic  existence  in  that  {>art  of  Scotland  of  a  prehistoric 
|>coplc,  were  those  of  cast-away  sailors  of  various  nations  wrecked  on 
that  danirerous  shore.  These  theories  contrasted  much.  Mr.  Blake 
ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  skulls  in  the  burial  uioimd,  especially 
that  of  the  ungainly  female"  from  kist  Nob  1,  indicated  a  peculiarly 
low  typo  of  humanity,  or  that  the  form  of  the  pelvia  exhibited  was 
that  of  a  Negro;  and  he  considered  the  skull,  numbered  1  in  Mr. 
Laing's  book,  and  su]»]  '>sed  to  \rc  a* most  degnuli  d  Kumpean  skull, 
must  pr>  to  the  same  limbo  as  the  Neiuiderthal  skull,  with  which  it 
had  been  compared.  He  commented  in  ihv  sjuae  tone  on  the  discovery 
of  a  second  pelvis  in  the  kist  No.  1,  observing,  that  whether  mide  or 
leinale,  a  second  pelvis  belonging  to  one  skeleton  was  a  remarkable 
fact,  indicating  a  very  peculiar  formation  in  the  prehistoric  races. 
It  had  been  said  that  Mr.  Laing^s  specimens  had  been  too  imper- 
fectly  preserved  to  be  correctly  described ;  but  he  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  want  of  care  in  their  preservation,  and  as  to  the  pelvis 
on  the  table,  it  luid  been  under  his  (Mr.  Blake's)  charge  since  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  grave  by  Dr.  Hunt.  There  was  better  evidence'  that 
that  pelvis  wjis  associated  with  the  skulls  and  Iwincs  Ixjfore  shown  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Laing,  than  iu  the  case  of  tlie  other  bones,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Ka  1,  and  were  represented  to 
mark  a  low  and  degraded  form.  He  thought,  indeed,  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  any  of  the  bones  that  Mr.  Laing  had  bvougfai 
from  Caithness  were  taken  from  the  places  from  which  they  were  said 
to  have  l>een  drrived.  All  the  skeletons  and  skulls  and  pelves  appeaur 
to  have  l>een  niin;rled  tocjether  in  absuni  disorder.  Mr.  liaincr  did  not 
himself  seem  to  know  to  what  they  belonged  and  where  they  came  lix>m, 
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and  thm  were  no  accurate  facts  bflfi>re  the  Sooietj  on  thooe  points. 
He  regretted  that  Mr.  Laing  was  not  present  to  give  some  expUin»* 
tion  respoc'tinf?  the  inconsistencies  and  anomalies  that  had  been  no- 
ticed in  liis  })ook,  so  as  to  reconcile  them  with  the  facts  had  hwM 
stated.  With  respect  to  tlie  implements  ;  when  Mr,  Laing  was  aslvi  1 
about  thoae  from  the  burial  mound,  certain  chipped  flints  and  round 
boulders  wen  pointed  out  faj  him  as  those  ibund  in  the  chiefs  kist, 
and  he  thought  that  the  feet  of  their  being  found  with  a  skeleton  was 
evidence  that  they  were  implements  and  weapons.  As  to  that  kist 
the  accounts  of  it  from  various  sources  had  greatly  differed  since  the 
day  that  the  remains  said  to  hove  been  taken  from  it  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Laing. 

Mr.  HiooiNS  pointed  out  several  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  Laing's 
book  with  the  statements  ku  hud  made  at  other  times.  In  page  9, 
for  example,  Mr.  Laing  said  that  he  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
actual  discovery  of  every  relic  and  for  the  description  of  the  portions 
in  which  they  were  found.  It  seemed,  however,  yery  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  actiuilly  saw  in  situ  those  said  to  have  come  from  the  burial 
mound.  What  Mr,  Laing  had  said  to  Dr.  Hunt  respectinjT  the  cha- 
racter of  the  supix)Sod  implements  fomid  in  the  kist  w;is  contrary  to 
the  statement  in  page  8  of  his  }K)ok,  that  several  otlicr  stones  had 
been  found  in  the  kist,  but  that  he  had  rejected  eveiy thing  that  had 
not  decidedly  been  made  by  man.  With  regard  to  the  second  pelvis 
found  in  the  kist  No.  1,  he  did  not  think  the  finding  of  a  eecond  one 
there  so  very  extraordinary,  for  klsts  were  sometimes  opttied  that  had 
two  skeletons  inside,  and  that  might  have  been  the  cose  with  the 
kist  in  (piestion.  The  pelvis  on  the  table  was  in  Mr.  Higgins's 
opinion  tliat  of  a  female  ;  the  long  bones  which  had  been  found  by 
Dr.  Hunt  with  the  pelvis  confirmed  that  view,  and  it  Wiw  very  remark- 
able that  out  of  the  human  remains  found  in  seven  of  the  kists,  five 
of  them  should  have  been  those  of  females.  The  account  given  by 
Mr.  Laing  of  the  places  where  the  bones  came  from  he  considered 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Ch.\jinock  said  the  name  Birkle  wa.s  probably  derived  from 
bf/r<fen,  hyrgth^  a  bnrial-place  ;  a  word  found  in  several  phuv^s  in  the 
Aniiflo-Saxon  versions  of  the  (iosfKls  and  Pentateueli ;  etymolugically 
coimected  with  htorh,  a  hill,  heup  of  stones,  place  of  burial,  a  burrow^ 
barrow,  and  birgaiiy  to  bury. 

Dr.  Hunt  pointed  out  some  further  incongruities  in  BCr.  Laing^s 
hook.  In  page  40  it  was  stated  that  the  stone  implements  were  "  i^r 
the  most  part  rounded,  or  finactured  by  nature  or  by  a  single  blow 
but  he  (Dr.  Hunt)  defied  any  one  to  say  whctlier  a  stone  that  had 
been  fractured  Vjy  a  single  blow  had  been  so  broken  by  m\tine  or 
by  art.  With  re8])ect  to  the  discovery  of  the  second  pelvis  found  in 
kist  No.  1,  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  was  the  same  kist  indicated 
by  Mr.  Laing,  he  repeated  that  he  found  the  pelvis  on  simply  ez« 
amining  the  Idst,  and  came  upon  it  with  the  greatest  surprise.  Mr. 
Blake  was  not  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Shearer,  and 
Mr.  (leghorn  had  stated  that  all  the  skeletons  in  the  burial  mound 
were  those  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  but  they  agreed  in  considering 
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the  mound  to  bo  a  natunilly-lbntied  hOl,  and  that  it  afforded  no 
erideDoe  of  the  entiqiiity  of  mnn.    With  regianl  to  the  implements, 

littlt*  confidoncc  conld  ho  placed  in  them,  as  it  seemed  to  be  not 
rr;i!!y  known  where  and  by  whom  they  were  found.  Tt  w;is  siiid  tliat 
a  more  perfectly  fomied  implement  lus.sociatod  with  u  bkull  tuund  on 
the  burial  mound  wtui  in  the  po«ise«*iion  of  Profebsor  Ogstun  of 
Aherdeen,  and  he  had  heen  written  to  reqmettng  him  to  eifaibii 
them  to  the  Society,  hut  he  had  not  done  ao,  therefore  that  en- 
donee  coiild  not  l>e  relied  on.  Dr.  Hunt  ol served,  that  though  Mr. 
Laing's  h«><tk  had  been  rather  severely  handled,  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  him  tiiat  f*r«>fessor  Owen  had  spoken  of  his  researches  in  Caithnosa 
as  the  ty]>e  of  areli{e<il<tu'ical  invest ipil ions.  Thus  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Laing's  diwcoverica  und  liis  descri{)ti«)n  of  them,  promised  to  l>ccume  a 
part  of  the  scientific  htemtuie  of  tlio  couutry,  and  it  wits  the  duty  of 
that  Society  to  submit  them  to  a  aearohfaig  examination,  and  to  oor- 
reot  any  eironeoua  oonduaiona  that  might  be  drawn  firom  Mr.  Laing^s 
l)ook.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Laing  had  not  been  present  to  reply  to 
the  objections  that  had  been  brought  forward.  He  could  only  8i\y, 
that  in  the  remarks  he  had  made,  he  had  iint  li<Hm  actuated  by  a 
party  spirit,  nor  did  he  entertain  any  repn;;naiice  to  the  idea  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Noitheni  Britons  had  been  cunnibals.  He  felt  it 
impossible,  however,  to  accept  Mr.  Laing's  facts,  and  he  hoped  the 
Duke  of  Portland  would  kindly  give  permiamon  to  that  Society  to 
complete  the  excaTatione  in  Gaithnees,  that  this  subject  would  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  that  the  subject  would  be  brought  before  the  Society 
on  some  futtire  occasion. 

Mr.  O.  (^ATiTKR  P>i,AKK,  in  reference  to  the  "pinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
HigirinM,  that  most  of  tli©  skeletons  were  those  of  females,  objected  to 
the  foundation  of  such  an  opinion  on  the  length  of  the  bones  or  the 
shape  of  the  pelvis  now  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hiiioiira  said  he  had  carefiilly  measured  the  pelyis,  and  that  he 
thought  the  measurements  as  well  as  the  general  ^pearance  of  the 
hmpB  wiirrantcd  the  assumption  that  they  were  those  of  a  fomale. 

The  meeting  then  aiyouined. 


April  17th,  1866. 

Jahek  Uunt,  Eaq.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.j  F.B.S.L.4  Faksidsnt,  in  the  Cuaib. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confinned. 

The  names  of  the  ff  11m wing  gentlemen,  elected  Fellows  of  the 
h>ociety  since  the  last  meetmg,  were  announced  W.  Bonnerjee, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  108,  Denbigh  .Street,  liclgmviu  ;  8.  J.  Da  Costa,  Esq., 
7,  Orsctt  Place,  Westbounie  Ten-ace,  W. ;  Hon.  S.  Davenport,  Ade- 
kide»  New  South  Wales ;  John  Moore,  Esq.,  Adehude,  New  Soutii 
Wales;  Robert  Peel,  Esq.,  Adelaide,  New  South  Wales;  John 
Towers,  Esq.,  Ik-rkeley  Villas,  Loughborough  Park ;  H.  Victor  Martin, 
Esq.,  M.RC.S.,  Billington  House,  Surrey  ;  T.  A.  Wise,  Enq.,  M.D., 
Kostellan  Castle,  Cor^  Ireland ;  James  Chiunpley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  8, 
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Albion  Place,  Weetbroagfa,  Scarborough;  M.  Edcmard  YiUiii,  East 
Greenwich;  J.  D.  Poole,  Eeq.,  M.D.,  8,  Great  Queen  Sir.  <  t,  S.W. 

The  following  donations  wore  announced : — Apocryphal  New  Tes- 
tament (J.  Fred.  Collin^wood,  Esq.) ;  Complete  sot  of  Reader  News- 
paper;  ]i  irk  man  on  Cancerous  liono  (T.  Bondyshe,  Esq.) ;  Sketches 
of  excavutioii.s  at  Belas  Knap,  (iloucestershire  (W.  L.  Lawrence,  Esq.) 

Dr.  MACKENiiiE  Skues  gave  an  ricrount  of  two  largo  rolls  of  Hebrew 
manuscript  which  came  into  hia  possession  in  Jannai^  last  on  the 
burning  of  a  villiige  near  Aden.  They  were  taken  irom  a  church,  and 
he  beliered  one  of  them  was  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other 
the  book  of  Genesis.  He  oould  not  hinuaelf  determine  the  oontents 
of  the  manuscriptSy  and  he  consented  to  allow  of  their  remaining  in  the 
care  of  the  Curator  for  a  eihort  ^e  that  they  might  be  examined. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Dr.  Snies  for  bringing  the  mannsoripts  for 
exhibition. 

A  paper,  of  whioh  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  read  bj  Mi. 
BoUaOTt.   [The  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  Mtmoin,^ 

CkmltnhvJtMim  to  an  Introduction  to  the  Anthropolo^  of  ike  New  World, 

By  W.  Boij«AEBT,  Esq.,  Hon.  See. 

The  author,  in  embodying  his  experiences  of  the  red  man,  noticed 
the  erroneous  statement  which  had  been  made,  that  the  physioal  con- 
figuration of  American  uatiTes  was  the  eame  all  over  the  continent 
This  was  not  quite  tlie  case,  even  as  regards  colour ;  while  as  to 
form,  feature,  physical  and  mental  devclo})nient,  there  are  marked 
differences  and  peculiarities,  resulting  from  causes  investigated  in 
dettiil  by  Mr.  BoUaert.  Ue  gave  minute  descriptions  of  the  various 
theories  which  had  been  propounded  to  aooonnt  for  the  population  of 
America,  e8i)ecially  of  the  Imown  fiuts  regarding  the  colonisation  cf 
the  northern  parts  by  the  Icelandem  in  the  tenth  century.  He  con- 
demned the  theory  which  Eivero  and  Tschudi  had  advocated,  that 
such  originators  of  early  American  theocracies  as  Quetzalcoatl  of 
Mexico,  Bochica  of  Bogota,  and  Manco  Capac  of  Peru,  were  Budd- 
hist priests.  Mr.  Bollaert's  own  researches  on  this  subject  were  not 
couiinuatory  of  this  hy  jK^thesia.  The  native  traditions  of  tlie  aborigines 
were  not  confirmatory  of  this  theoiy  of  monogcny.  The  author  gave  a 
minute  description  cf  the  materials  he  had  been  able  to  collect  concern- 
ing  the  red  man, before  and  after  the  discovery  of  America  byColombus, 
adopting  as  examples  the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
America,  British  North  America,  Newfoundliuid,  the  United  States, 
West  Indies,  Texas,  Mexico,  Central  .^Viueriea,  New  Granada,  Quito, 
Brazil,  Chile,  tliu  Pampas,  and  Peru.  In  his  general  retrospect  of 
the  subject,  he  said  that,  as  we  tjiid  about  the  saiue  general  geological 
formations  in  the  New  Wotld  and  in  the  Old,  it  is  ni^nral  to  condude 
that  the  continent  of  America  has  an  equally  ancient  date^  and  has 
gone  through  analogous  changes.  The  Old  World  has  its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west ;  the  New,  north  and  south  ;  the  great 
mountain  ranges  take  opposite  directions,  and  the  fossil  remains  }\'wo 
great  peculiarities.    The  uative  popuktiou  of  America  at  the  period 
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of  ite  <liscovery  ho  cstinuitod  ;ih  over  100,00n/)OO  ;  at  present  there 
mnv  ho  from  lU  to  1 1,UU0,()(H).  Tlioy  are  8uid  to  have  some  4(MJ 
languages,  aud  over  2,000  dialectii.  lie  coumdcred  the  time  required 
fw  the  6Tolution  of  each  of  these  to  hare  heen  vast  He  gave  a  farifll 
oonapeotuB  of  the  distribution  of  the  chief  laoes  of  man,  pointing  out 
in  what  way  they  differed  from  the  red  men  of  the  Xew  World.  He 
commented  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  afforded  iiticioiit 
human  remains  iit  Oundnloupe,  In  the  West  Indies  (prol)al)ly  rooont), 
the  Florida  coral  reef,  XnhOuv  on  tho  Mississipj)i,  and  the  Bnizili;in 
bone-caves.  Pottery Jmd  boon  founti  lu  Ecuador,  under  eirciuu.stanoos 
which  showed  that  it  had  been  submci^ed  for  uu  uiikuowu  tiiiic  under 
the  sea,  and  again  upheaved.  He  pointed  out  some  important  dif- 
ferenoea  between  the  phjsiokigioal  chanujteis  of  the  white  and  red 
man,  and  oonchidod  by  affirming  that  his  inquiries  into  the  sabject  of 
species  and  varieties  led  him  to  abandon  the  unity  or  monogenistio 
view,  for  the  plurality  or  polygenistic  theory  of  separate  creations. 

The  PuKsiDENT  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Bollaert 
fur  his  very  able  and  elaborate  paper  on  such  an  interesting  and  com- 
plicated subject   The  motion  was  unanimously  agr^  ta 

The  Be¥.  Dunsar  Heath  said  the  paper  dbplayed  a  -vast  amount 
of  learning,  and  contained  much  valuable  information.  It  eould  not 
lie  expected  that  he  should  follow  the  anthor  of  tlie  paper  through 
the  many  dotnils  ho  had  bronjjht  forwani  ;  but  he  ^v^idd  confine  him- 
self to  the  opinion  ox])ros.sed  in  the  last  sentence  respecting  the  ori<rin 
of  man  in  the  New  VVurld,  to  which  point  tlie  general  bearing  of  the 
paper  was  directed.  Four  hypotheses  had  beeu  advanced  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  man  in  America.  It  had  been  supposed^  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  original  Inhabitants  came  from  Asia  by  immigration 
on  the  north-west  oif  the  continent  In  the  second  place,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  they  came  from  Asia  by  sea  ;  thirdly-,  that  they  arrived 
from  Africa,  in  that  part  of  South  Anioriea  nearest  to  tlie  Afrioan 
continent  ;  and  in  the  fouitli  place,  it  liad  boon  conjectured  that 
America  was  the  reiuaining  portion  of  a  vast  continent  now  sul>- 
mcrged,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  a  people 
who  formerly  oconpied  the  country  when  America  was  connected  wi^ 
the  Old  World.  Mr.  Heath  objected  to  each  of  these  hypotheseSb 
Ho  objected  to  the  supposed  African  origin  of  the  red  man,  on  account 
of  his  colour  and  general  physical  appeanmce.  Tho  same  objection, 
though  in  a  lesser  flegree,  would  apply  to  the  as.s\uned  Asiatic  origin 
by  immijrratiou  froui  tho  northern  parts  of  Russia.  In  considering 
the  probability  of  America  iiuviug  been  peopled  by  persons  arriving 
there  by  sea,  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  assumed  people 
would  belong  to  remote  antiquity ;  tliey  would  belong  to  the  age  of 
the  mammoth  in  Europe^  and  of  the  mastodon  in  America — a  period 
when  the  means  of  locomotion  must  have  been  very  hmited,  and 
sliipa  unknown.  When,  therefore,  the  inadequate  means  of  makinc^  a 
sea  voyapre  nt  that  early  period  wero  considt'rotl,  lie  thonirht  timt  hy- 
jKithessis  must  bo  rejected.  With  rcgjyd  \o  the  hyi»othosis  ol  a  sul)- 
mcrgcd  continent  of  Atlautin,  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  presented 
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greater  probability  than  any  of  the  other  three.  It  was  kuowii  that 
enonaouB  rerolutioos  in  the  crust  of  the  globe  have  taken  place  in 
geologioal  ages ;  and  it  was  possible  that  there  might  at  one  time 
Imvo  been  a  junction  between  America  and  the  land  of  the  Old  World. 

But,  assuming  that  to  have  been  the  case,  what  kind  of  people  would 
have  been  found  in  America  when  disroverod  by  Columbus?  Tho 
Europeans  are  tiaid  to  liave  been  descended  irom  the  Aryans,  and  that 
tho  American  Indians  do  not  l>clong  to  that  race.  But  the  period  of 
the  assumed  scjmration  of  the  New  World  from  the  Old  was  long  be- 
fore the  time  assigned  to  the  Aryans;  therefore^  in  any  case,  the 
antiquity  of  the  people  must  have  been  enormous.  When,  however, 
the  remarkable  distinctions  of  type  between  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
America  and  the  Old  World  are  considered,  and  also  tho  great  distinc- 
tions in  the  physical  characters  of  the  men ;  when  such  great  diver- 
gencies and  distinctio!i8  were  found  to  exiat,  he  thou<;ht  the  weight  of 
evidence  was  against  tuiy  of  tho  four  hypotheses  he  had  considere*!, 
and  was  in  &vour  of  the  hypothecs  of  a  separate  origin  of  man  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Maokbnzib  alluded  to  the  statements  of  the  American  Commo* 
doro  Maury,  of  the  great  &cility  of  sailing  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
Peruvian  shore.  This  micfht  show  the  possibility  of  tho  jK'ojning 
America  from  Asia,  and  that  civilisation  miLrlit  liavc  proceeded  from 
the  same  <iuartcr,  raising  and  advancing  tlio  iji  ligtuoua  races  already 
existii^  there.  The  wonderfully  advanced  state  of  the  South  Americans 
under  the  Incas  when  first  discovered,  showed  that  the  civilised  race 
oould  not  be  a  low  race  \  and,  had  progress  been  allowed,  they  might 
have  become  a  valuable  race  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  he 
considered  it  not  impossible  that  South  America  might  bo  the  sub- 
mei^cd  IsI  ukI  (»f  Atlantis  spoken  of  by  the  ancients.  It  was  known 
how  careful  tlie  ancients  were  of  their  tnidit  ions ;  and  the  indications 
in  the  worka  of  Plato,  and  of  other  Greek  writers,  of  a  remote  island 
of  Atlantis,  might  have  had  a  foundation  in  truth.  The  stratiticatiou 
of  the  countiy  towards  the  east  coast  of  Brasil,  also  tended  to  bear 
out  that  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  bypoUiesiB  of  immigration 
across  Behring's  Straits,  he  thought  the  hypothesis  of  immigration 
need  not  be  limited  in  that  direction ;  for,  at  distant  periods  previous 
to  many  geological  changes,  it  was  possible  that  people  might  have 
come  from  regions  now  unknown  to  us,  and  the  Esquimaux  miglit 
have  come  across  the  North  Pole.  He  thought  it  proved,  however, 
from  the  accoimts  given  by  Mr.  Squicr  and  other  investigators,  that 
the  civilisation  of  America  must  have  come  ftom  the  South,  and  not 
from  the  North,  there  being  evidence  from  articles  found  up  the 
rivers  that  flow  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  early  trade  must  have 
been  carried  up  those  rivers.  With  regard  to  tlie  comparative  age  of 
America.  A«  tho  uTumals  of  the  existing  fauna  are  generally  smaller 
than  those  of  tlic  <  is-Atlautic  continents,  it  seemed  to  show  that,  in 
accordance  witli  the  Darwinian  theory,  such  species  hiid  not  existed 
for  so  long  a  period  in  America.  Mr.  Mackeniie  alluded  genemlly  to 
several  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  ezpiesaed  the  hope 
that^  by  the  aid  of  the  Maya  alphabet'disoovered  by  Mr.  BoUaert,  and 
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other  diBooveriflB  thftt  have  been  recently  mado,  a  solntioii  ivould 
be  found  of  the  diffieul^  of  aeooantiiig  for  the  ongm  of  the  red  mail 

iu  the  Old  World,  a  raoe  emphatic.illy  mdigenoue  to  the  aoO  of  Ame- 
rica, but  subject  to  many  forciiru  influences  at  a  very  remote  period. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blakk,  !i(lv('rt  in;:rto  that  part  of  the  paper  referring  to 
the  osteological  characters  of  the  South  American  Indians,  ob<5er\'ed  that 
there  are  leas  than  «ix  complete  South  Amerioim  skeleU>iiii  iu  Europe, 
and  the  bonee  were  scattered,  and  not  adequately  described  or  figured. 
There  were,  therefore,  searoely  any  ftots  on  which  it  woidd  be  safe  to 
pronounce  an  opinion ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  whether  the  osteo- 
lo^cal  characters  do  differ  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World.  The  samo  remark  applied  also  to  the  supposed  difference.'^  in 
tht^  form  and  chanu  ter  of  the  brain.  The  South  American  bniin 
figured  in  Nott  and  (  iUddon's  Tf//ns  of  Mtntkivd,  wa«  represented  on 
a  metliod  no  diti'ereut  &om  the  usual  luanuer  of  iiguriug  tlie  brain,  that 
it  was  not  comparable  with  the  brain  of  any  skull  in  the  Old  W<»id. 
In  the  generalisation  of  the  foim  of  akuU  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  and  South  America,  it  had  been  shown  by  Retzius  that  in  the 
casteni  flat  country  of  the  latter  there  is  araoeof  men  with  skulls  more 
or  less  elongated,  while  in  the  western  mountainous  district,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ayniarils,  there  is  at  present  a  short  roun<l-heade(l 
race.  That  was  said  to  be  the  general  result  in  South  Ameriea  :  and  in 
North  America  the  results  were  fouud  to  be  more  or  less  the  stuiie.  In 
the  geneml  conclusions  drawn  from  the  varied  reseaiohes  of  the  author 
of  the  paper,  he  said  that  it  required  courage  to  ponder  on  thoorigin  of 
man,  and  to  stata  results  in  opposition  to  ^e  opinions  generally  enter- 
tained. But  he  (Mr.  Blake)  considered  that  an  anthropologist  in  1866 
should  require  no  artificial  stimulus  to  inspire  his  counige  to  ponder  on 
the  orijxin  of  niaukind.  Scientific  men,  if  they  had  opinions  woi-t  li  utter- 
infj;,  should  not  be  afraid  to  divulge  them.  They  must  take  core,  how- 
ever, in  departing  from  the  monogonistic  theory,  and  substituting  for  it 
the  polygenistio  hypothesis,  that  tiiey  did  not  get  inToWed  in  equal  diffi- 
culties. The  polygenistio  hypotheeia  was  as  vague  and  nnsatisfk^oiy 
as  the  monogenistic  one,  and  was  in  itself  essentially  va<^'ue.  In  con- 
siderint^  the  probable  orieiu  of  the  red  man  of  the  New  Wc»rld,  lie 
tho\irrht  tlie  theory  of  development  ought  to  liave  been  considered. 
All  such  speculations  were,  however,  very  unwitisfactury ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  word  creation  would  be  eliminated  from  the  vocabulary 
of  anthropology.  It  wsa  difficult  ioac  the  student  of  physical  science 
to  conceive  the  meaning  which  should  be  attached  to  the  word  ^  crea- 
tion", on  which  modem  science  did  not  appear  to  throw  much  light. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  referred  to  the  passsge  in  Sheridan's  oomedy, 
where  the  beefeater  uses  a  phra.so  of  Sliakespeare's,  aTid  then  excuses 
himself  on  the  jj^^und  that  it  was  a  mere  aeeidental  coincidence,  and 
that  Shakespeare  had  uninteutiouallj  used  the  quotation  before  him. 
Now,  ^>«?/'<;a/</  lllos  (lui  aide  nos  dixeruni  wtis  a  very  good  rule,  and  one 
on  which  Mr.  Mackensie  had  taken  care  to  act,  Mr,  Blake  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  opixuons  of  Buflbn,  published  in  1760,  reproduced 
that  evening,  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  fauna  of  America  compared 
with  that  of  the  Old  World.   That  statement  had  long  since  been 
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contradicted,  for  there  were  Iiundreda  of  iiiatauees  in  which  tho 
aaimals  of  .Amerioa  were  of  larger  ake  than  in  the  Old  World  \  among 
inaeets,  nideed,  that  was  remarkablj  the  oontrai^.   The  statement 

wa«  neither  tnie  nor  new.  He  thought  the  Society  were  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bollaert  for  the  facts  he  had  stated  as  a  contribution 
to  the  anthropologi,'  of  the  New  World ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be 
long  before  tliey  agreed  to  <;eneraliae  respecting  the  origin  of  a  popu- 
lation until  more  was  known  of  what  it  is  composed, 

Mr.  BoLLAEitT,  in  his  reply,  expressed  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Heath 
agreed  with  him  in  his  genend  conclusions.  He  did  not  concur  with 
Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  suppositions  he  had  advanced,  especially  as  to 
the  silting  up  of  the  ground  towards  the  Cordilleras,  for  the  detritus 
from  that  mountain  range  had  moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  AVith 
respect  to  the  Maya  alphabet,  he  mid  he  Rhoiild  shortly  lay  tlie  results 
of  some  further  invcstii^ations  on  the  subject  befnre  tlie  Society;  and 
he  hoped  next  year  also  to  lay  before  them  an  exammation  of  the  Codtx 
^SMPMoniw  of  Dresden,  abo  of  a  similar  one  in  Paris.  With  regard  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blake,  he  ohserved,  that  when  ho  (Mr.  Blake)  first 
Haw  the  skeleton  of  the  South  American  Indian  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Society,  he  had  expressed  great  delight,  and  said  it  exhibited 
great  diflferences  from  any  known  type.  He  had,  however,  not  laid 
much  stress  on  that  j)oint  in  the  })ai>er,  but  had  only  said  that  we  are 
on  tho  threshold  of  discovery  as  to  the  antlirojxilo;,^'  of  the  New 
World,  and  that  he  must  leave  it  to  the  giants  of  Bcieuco  to  determine 
the  value  of  peculiar  osteolpgical  structure  and  physiological  charac- 
teristicflb  Mr.  Blake  had  ahraady  done  much  to  advance  the  science 
of  anthropology,  and  he  hoped  he  would  do  much  more. 

A  paper  by  Captain  Burton,  on  an  IfermaphnxUt^-  from  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands^  was  then  read.  [The  paper  will  appeal'  uL  length 
in  the  Memoin,\ 

The  subject  was  eight  yeai's  of  age,  and  the  appearances  presented 
led  Captain  Burt<m  to  infer  that  it  was  esaentislly  a  female. 

The  PRttlDENT  said  that  was  tho  first  paper  the  Society  had 
received  from  their  Vice-President,  Captain  Burton,  since  he  left 
Englanrl,  and  he  hoped  they  should  soon  htive  more.  He  understood 
that  the  case  mentioned  was  a  somewliat  extraordinary  <\m\  Ho 
Siiui  he  had  to  make  two  announcements  of  considerable  uupoi-tanco. 
The  Council  had  that  day  decided  as  to  the  promotion  of  the  forma- 
tion of  local  Anthropological  Societies ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  an  Anthro- 
pological Sociefy  would  be  formed  in  Manchester.  The  Council  had 
also  made  arrang^ents  for  keeping  tho  Fellows  of  the  Society  in- 
formed of  their  proceedings,  and  that  abstracts  of  what  took  place 
at  their  nieetingrs  would  be  forwarded  to  each  of  them  with  a  copy 
of  the  lii'i'hr  A  general  circular  would  also  be  issued  in  tho  course 
of  a  few  day  a,  cuiiing  on  tlie  I'ellows  to  propose  members  lor  election, 
and  urging  them  to  proride  papers  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  British  Association. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Jambs  Hunt*  E^*,  Fu,D„  F.8.A.,  F.B.S.L.,  P&saiDSNT,  in  xhs  Chajs. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  prcviouB  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  annotince<l  as  having  l)een  elected 
since  the  hist  mooting  : — William  Donald,  Esq.,  ^0,  Rpiront  Street ; 
Frederic  A.  B.  ('r.iut'unl,  Esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  41,  I'liivcrton  Street,  Pim- 
lico  ;  James  Smitli,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  So\ithwiek,  Diuiilnes  ;  Henry 
Pratt,  Escj.,  M.D.,  Hampton  Court,  Hereford  ;  John  Forbes  Rol>ertson, 
Es^i.,  Moimtfort  House,  Barnsbuiy  Square,  N.;  Jenninga  Holgate, 
Esq.,  Penton  House,  Staines,  Middlesex  ;  Captain  W.  H.  Stewart, 
3rd  New  York  Cavalry,  Golden  Cross  Hotel ;  W.  B.  KeBterezi,  Esq., 
F.R.C.S.,  Manor  Road,  Upper  Holloway. 

Loraf  Serretnrif. — R.  Austen,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  Rio  de  Jaiiein), 

The  douHtiuiiM  received  were  announced  as  under: — Owi-n,  (''>m- 
parativo  Anatomy  of  Vertehrates  ;  Nichol,  Geology-  of  North  of  Sc*^t- 
luid ;  HcCoflh,  Examination  of  J.  Stuart  Mill's  Fhiloeophy ;  Ditto, 
Induction  of  the  Mind ;  Marahall,  Index  to  Herald's  Visitations ; 
Palax>ntogniphiail  Society's  Transactions,  and  other  works  (T.  Ben- 
dyshe,  Esq.)  ;  IN  lyglott  Lexicon  (Dr.  R.  Sb  Chamock)  ;  Garbiglietti, 
Dc  una  singohire  e  rara  anomaia  dell' osso  jninile  (Dr.  Bjinianl  Davis)  ; 
Thurnam  cm  the  weight  of  the  Brain  (the  author) ;  K^nrrTiving  of 
Botocudo  Indians  (K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A1);  bkidl  from 
Quiloa  (Dr.  F.  Skues). 

The  pRSaiDBNT  announced  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Society  was  in  preptiration,  and  that  all  books  presented  before  the 
end  of  the  session  would  he  incoi'porated  in  it. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Bi^ake  made  some  remarks  on  two  skulls  on  the 
table,  one  exhibited  by  Henry  Prigg,  Esq.,  jun.,  and  the  other  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Skues.  The  skull  presented  by  the  latter  had  been 
reoeived  firom  Dr.  Harron,  R.N.,  who  thought  it  had  been  brou^t 
from  Dahomey,  but  it  had  sinoe  been  discovered  that  it  was  marked 
Quiloa,  and  he  believed  it  came  from  the  Zamdbar  coast.  That 
oj)hii<>ii  he  (Mr.  Blnkc)  believed  io  bo  correct,  as  the  incisor  teeth 
were  deeply  filed,  in  the  manner  prevalent  at  Zanzibir.  At  Zanzilxu- 
the  practice  of  filing  the  teeth  was  very  common  anjong  the  Negroes  ; 
and  lu  most  of  the  skulls  that  came  from  that  part  of  Africa  the 
teeth  were  more  or  less  filed.  In  the  specimens  on  the  table  all  the 
inoisorB  were  filed  to  an  enormous  extent 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

On  Hindu,  Nenlrnjif.    By  Major  S amufj.  R.  I.  Owen.   Abstnust  (The 
paper  will  api)ear  at  length  in  the  Memoirs.) 

The  author  called  attention  to  the  efforts  at  j^roKcnt  being  made  by 
the  Hindus  to  free  themselves  from  the  mental  slavery  of  superst it i(^n. 
The  same  strategic  ground,  astronomy,  has  been  taken  up  by  tiie 
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more  advanced  Hindus  as  was  used  as  the  battle-field  hj  Europeans 
some  years  ago.    In  1862,  Miyor  Owen  was  present  when  a  paper 

was  TQsA  at  Benares,  before  a  society  got  up  by,  and  exelusiTely  oom- 

poeed  of,  Hindus.  The  society  amounted  then  to  sixty-four  members. 
The  author  of  the  paper,  Pundit  Bnpti  Dcva  Sastri,  a  Mahamtta,  is 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Sanskrit  at  Benares.  The 
object  of  the  i)aper  wius  to  show  the  »\.strononiical  errors  in  their  an- 
cient Scriptures,  the  Sa^tras,  comparing  vvliat  is  there  written  with 
the  established  ^ts  of  science,  and  calling  especial  attention  to  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes,  not  there  taSen  into  account,  and  the 
results  that  arise  in  the  course  of  long  periods  by  the  computation  of 
time,  when  tilis  movement  of  the  heavens  is  not  attended  to ;  and 
how  the  fasts  and  festivals  have  thus  been  made  to  fall  at  wrong  sea- 
sons. Major  Owen  ^ive  the  whole  paper  at  length,  with  a  ^iew  to 
show  that  the  autlior's  opinion  was  distinctly  given  that  the  esta- 
blished facts  of  aistronomical  science  were  in*econcileable  with  their 
ancient  holy  books,  the  Sastras,  although  he,  as  a  worthy  follower  of 
Brahma,  was  most  anxious  to  caoeiliate  and  please  the  gods.  He 
concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  Hindu  raoe  was  esBentisUy  ad- 
vancing in  intelligence,  olthou^  at  present  the  two  races  (Hindu  and 
English)  do  not  think  in  the  same  channel.  If  a  thought  could  be 
conceived  to  have  two  ends  by  which  it  may  be  seized,  the  Hindu  and 
European  would  almost  invariably  take  hold  of  it  by  the  opposite 
extremities. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  having  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Major 
Owen  for  his  paper, 

Mr.  Brookes  rose  not,  a.s  he  said,  to  object  to  the  proposition,  hnt 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  why  such  a  paper  had  been  read.  He 
h;vd  understood  that  all  the  papers  offered  to  be  read  at  their  meet- 
ings were  hrst  submitted  to  the  Comicil  for  their  af»i>rt)bation,  and  he 
should  like  some  memlx;r  of  the  Council  t<j  state  the  reason  why  a 
paper  which  had  no  anthropologiciil  U$ariug  should  luive  been  allow^ 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Society  1 

Mr.  MA0KJEV2IE  oboerved  that  the  question  was,  no  doubt,  quito 
pertinent  and  a  proper  one  to  be  put,  but  it  admitted  of  a  very 
simple  answer.  The  paper  was  permitted  to  be  read  bcoanse  it  was 
considered  hi;,'lily  anthropological,  since  it  conveyed  a  knowledge  of 
certain  psycholoijieal  views  of  the  Hindoos.  It  was  a  question  whicli 
Wiis  answercil  by  the  paper  itself.  The  only  objection  wliich  he  made 
to  the  paper  was  in  the  misapplication  of  the  term  astronomy  to  what 
should  be  more  properly  called  the  astrolog}'  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Rev.  Dunbab  Hb/itb  considered  the  sulgect  of  the  paper  to  be 
decidedly  anthropological.  It  was  churned  for  die  Hindoos  Uiat  they 
were  an  early  branch  of  the  An-an  family,  that  their  race -has  do- 
minated over  the  whole  world,  and  that  they  arc  the  only  projxressive 
race.  Such  a  race  must  conceive  new  ideas,  and  have  the  power  to 
assimilate  new  truths,  and  the  strength  of  that  race  and  its  progi'es- 
sion  would  depend  on  that  power.  In  such  a  race  also,  it  may  be 
presumed,  we  should  be  able,  within  the  boimds  of  one  community, 
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to  reoogniie  the  moet  oppoBilig  modes  of  thought  and  aetbn. ;  tiiat 

was  the  Oftsc  with  the  Lrroatest  nations  in  the  world.  ThoM  luttions 
that  can  pivo  liberty  to  the  most  diverse  forms  of  action  are  the 
highest.  MiiUifonnity  was  rcf|\iirc  (l  in  a  j)j<»L''r«  ssive  mce,  and  in  tliis 
paper  it  wiui  fshowii  to  exist  amoni;  tlie  HiH(i(K>s.  An  intensity  of 
liglit  hiid  been  tluown  upon  them,  aud  the  paper  showed  tUut  the 
Hindoo  people  are  taking  advantage  of  a  portion  of  that  light,  and 
that  th^  are  beginning  to  aee  that  the  aaaertiona  in  their  ancient 
booka  are  not  ooneot  We  at  this  day  are  in  the  aame  condition,  and 
we  are  learning  to  aaoertain  bv  the  light  of  science  that  thin^i  which 
were  formerly  reeo^iised  lacts  nre  not  so.  Tt  was  cnriotis  to  f>h- 
Hcrve  that  the  nations  <»n  wiioni  this  new  liu^it  ha-s  been  thrown  are 
all  in  the  game  lN>at  with  hm,  and  are  ))c'L'innin<^  to  pciroivc  the  in- 
consistency of  fuctii  with  wliat  they  liave  been  Uiught  in  books;  aiid 
it  was  intereatuig  to  notice  how  thoae  nationa,  who  are  thna  becxnntng 
enlightened,  act  under  different  oiroumstances.  That  gave  interest 
to  the  paper  in  hia  mind. 

Mr.  Salmon  remarked  tliat  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  that  the 
minds  of  the  Hindoo  and  European  are  so  differently  constituted  that 
if  any  subject  were  jiroposed  for  arirnmcnt  they  would  take  different 
ends  of  the  same  thought.  If,  however,  he  nndei-&tuod  the  pap«r 
rightly,  it  sliowed  that  w^as  not  the  case,  and  that  the  Hindoos  were 
beginning  to  reject  the  crude  notions  of  astronomy  and  to  adopt  the 
right  If  the  Hindoo  mind  operates  differently  from  that  of  the 
European,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  tliat  arose  from  actual 
diftorence  of  mind  or  from  the  prejudice  doriyed  from  books. 

The  President  re|)lied  to  the  challenjje  of  Mr.  Brookes.  The  re- 
mark, he  st\id,  was  a  fair  one.  and  he  woidd  state  what  was  the  ]^rac- 
tice  adopted  with  i\'_rard  to  | tapirs  sent  to  the  Society  to  be  read  at 
their  meetings.  It  wiui  the  rule  of  the  Comicil  to  refer  any  puj)er  to 
some  member  to  consider  whether  it  was  fit  to  be  read ;  imd  the 
referee  reported  whether  it  was  fitted  to  be  read,  and  whether  it 
ought  to  be  published  in  the  Society's  Mtmujin.  If  the  opinion  of  the 
referee  was  favourable,  in.  that  case  the  Council  relied  on  his  judg- 
mcnt  and  did  not  go  further  into  detail.  It  wiis  twelve  months 
since  the  paper  had  l>e<»n  sent  in,  and  he  regretted  thnt  it  had  not 
been  read  before.  With  rc-ard  to  the  character  of  the  paper,  he 
considered  it  was  well  desserving  the  considemtion  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society.  It  showed  what  was  going  on  in  India  in  the 
mental  development  of  the  people.  It  showed  that  in  the  east  the 
same  inconsistencies  between  obeenred  facts  and  written  statements 
which  had  e\i  itod  attention  in  Europe  were  beginning  to  be  seen  by 
another,  and  what  were  considered  an  inferior  race.  Bv  the  exercise 
of  their  rationnl  farnltics  they  were  Iteirinning  to  see  that  three  and 
one  cannot  he  the  same  ;  and  the  ])ap(~r  entered  into  the  consideration 
of  uiutters  llmt  developed  the  olmracter  of  the  mind  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  was  for  Mr.  Brookes  to  show  that  such  a  paper  did  not  throw  any 
lt£^t  on  the  science  of  man. 

Mr.  Brookes  said  the  Council  had  no  right  to  call  on  him  to  per- 
form the  duty  which  devoWed  on  themselves.    It  was  incumbent  on 
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the  Gomdl  to  prove  thftt  the  paper  was  anthropological,  and  it  was 
not  for  him  to  show  the  oontnuy.    He  admitted  that  the  science  of 

human  nature  was  very  extended  in  its  bearings,  but  that  Society 
being  devoted  to  the  study  of  man,  he  contended  that  they  ought 
not  to  spend  their  time  in  considering  the  astronomical  views  of  any 
race  1000  years  ago,  and  he  could  not  see  any  anthropological  bearing 
in  such  consideration. 

,  Professor  Macdonald  thought  that  Mr.  Brookes  had  shoinii  that 
the  omu  probaneU  laj  with  the  CouncU  and  not  on  him.  The  Pre- 
sidenty  howem,  had  shown  that  the  Council  had  iiekm  a  Yery  fair 
way  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  the  paper,  and  ho  did  Jiot  find  &ult 
with  them  on  that  account,  but  he  objected  to  their  throwing  the 
oniM  pmhamH  on  Mr.  Brookes,  He  thought  the  paper  was  an  im- 
portant one  in  an  anthropological  point  of  view ;  and  tluit  the  higher 
region  of  thought  referred  to  stimulated  tli^icovery.  Astrotiomy  has 
ever  luid  more  hold  on  the  lower  classes  in  India  than  iu  the  western 
part  of  the  world,  and  he  wished  that  a  higher  degree  of  astronomical 
knowledge  was  more  widely  diffused,  and  especially  in  this  country. 
As  to  the  reference  which  the  discovery  of  astronomical  truths  had  on 
their  Scriptures  in  correcting  errors,  he  thought  that  course  of  inquiry 
shoidd  be  favourably  received  and  encouraged  in  our  own  case.  He 
regarded  the  paper  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  anthropology. 

Major  OwFix  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brookes  obsei'ved  that  the  paper  by 
the  Baboo  was  no  doubt  astronomical,  but  he  had  brought  it  forward 
to  show  the  change  of  ideas  that  was  heginning  to  take  place  in  the 
Hindoo  mind,  ^y  pecidiarity  in  the  form  of  the  skulls  of  Hindoos 
was  considered  well  descn'ing  the  attention  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  and  if  they  regarded  with  interest  differences  in  the  form  of 
the  skull  between  them  and  Europeans,  why  should  they  not  als(^ 
look  with  interest  on  tltp  difVerence  in  their  minds?  Tlie  paper 
showed  that  the  Hiudoua  iiuve  their  own  distinct  and  jxieidiar  ideas, 
and  that  in  their  own  peculiar  way  they  have  found  that  their 
Scriptures  do  not  give  a  trathM  account  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
must  he  altered.  It  was  a  great  fact,  that,  in  Benares,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  a  paper  should  have  been  read  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  one  of  their  learned  societies,  which  threw 
doubt  on  the  aecunicy  of  the  Sastras.  He  did  not  see  that  any 
objection  could  be  raised  to  the  paper  in  whatever  light  it  was  con- 
sidered. With  respect  to  Mr.  Salmon's  objection  with  regard  to  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  statement,  that  if  there  were  two  ends 
to  any  idea,  the  Hindoo  and  European  would  take  hold  of  it  at  the 
opposite  extremities,  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  they  would 
therefore  differ  in  their  conclusions.  They  might  arrive  at  tiie  same 
results  but  by  different  means. 

On  Oie  A  Ueged  Sterility  of  Uie  Union  of  Women  of  Savage  Baces  with 
Ifative  MaUsy  after  hetmng  had  CkUdmt  by  a  WhiiU  Man;  wUh  a  few 
renuxrh  on  the  Mjiongm  Tribe  o/Neffroeg,  By  R.  B.  N.  Walkbb. 
Abstract    (The  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  Memoin,) 

He  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Count  Stndecki,  who  has  asserted  that 
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women  of  certain  aavage  noes  wbo  have  oohabitod  with  EoxopeuiB 
become  sterile  with  men  of  their  own  nuse,  and  baace  his  statt  uient 
on  observations  made  by  himself  amongst  some  tribes  of  American 
Indians,  Polynesians,  and  aboriginal  Ansn-idians.  Mr.  Alexaiuler 
Harvey  had  adopted  and  ntrtMniously  Hnj)jK»i-tod  this  theory  ;  which 
Mr.  Walker  denied  to  hold  good  iii  at  least  one  tribe  of  pure  iieL^T^x-s, 
the  Mpongwe  of  Galxjon.  Few  cross-bre&is  certainlv  caisl  Uicre,  tlie 
number  not  being  more  Ihan  fifteen.  These  half-breeds  were  the 
offspring  of  En^h  (6),  French  (0),  Germans  (1),  Spanish  (1),  Portu- 
guese (1)^  the  remaining  one  being  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
Three  senreral  instances  were  cited  bjr  him  (tf  cases  which  invalidated 
Count  Strzlecki's  law.  His  exi^eriencc  with  rcjriT-d  to  the  fertUity  of 
half  brei'<I«  amongst  themselves  was  against  tlie  cxi.stOTice  of  8uc)i  ;i 
comiitioii,  only  one  iuHtanee  being  known  to  him.  The  Mpougwe 
tribe  on  the  sea-coast  wa«  fiust  becoming  extinct,  one-third  of  the  tribo 
having  been  carried  off  by  small-pox  during  the  last  year.  The 
Adjomfaa  nation,  of  which  the  Mpongwe  tribe  is  an  offiihoot,  is  situated 
some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  settlement  at  Gaboon.  Mr. 
AValkcr  wiia  about  to  make  some  little  stsiy  in  that  country,  which 
will  be  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  into  Western  Equinoctial  AMca. 

H'he  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  Mr.  Walker  for  his  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  observed,  with  regard  to  M.  Broca's  work,  that 
it  summed  up  the  general  results  which  bad  been  arrived  at  on  the 
subject,  and  pointed  out  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  before  his 
time,  to  the  effect  that  the  first  (Euro{)ean)  male  who  cohabit«  with  a 
negress,  has  influence  on  the  offspring  afterwards  produced.  He 
alhided  to  the  cxpcrirnonts  made  by  Lord  Morton  with  a  zebra  imd  i 
liorse,  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion,  and  to  John  Hunter's  analo- 
gies cjuses.  With  regjird  to  the  assumed  hiw  of  Count  Strzleeki  on 
the  subject,  his  results  had  been  since  '*  pooh,  poohed,"  but  were  not 
SO  improbable  aa  at  first  sight  may  be  thought.  It  was  asserted,  that 
as  regards  the  Australians,  there  was  great  probability  in  Count 
StTzlecki's  opinion,  and  it  was  confirmed  in  some  degree  by  what  was 
observed  in  the  lower  animals. 

Dr.  Beigi  !  roiisidonxi  that  the  prinripnl  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  this  suhjcct,  hud  Ijeen  left  out  in  the  paper,  viz.,  the 
state  of  the  womb.  \  omiii  were  often  met  with  who  liad  l)ome 
children,  and  then  ceased  to  propagate  in  consequence  of  some  defor- 
mity which  prevented  it  In  suoh  cases,  before  any  conclusions  were 
drawn,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  womb  was  in  a  healthy 
state.  In  almost  all  women  who  had  borne  children,  and  who  after- 
wards became  sterile,  he  believed  it  would  he  found  thmwad  some 
peculiar  mechanical  condition  which  prevented  conception.  No  allu- 
sion to  the  condition  of  the  womb  had  been  made  in  tlic  paper,  and 
no  conclusions  eonld  he  umved  at  in  any  case,  imless  an  examination 
had  taken  place  to  ascertain  w  hether  there  were  any  cause  to  prevent 
conception. 

Professor  MAonoKALn  observed  that  it  had  been  frequently  said 
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that  Australian  women,  after  connection  with  Europeans,  were  subject 
to  disease,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  guoorrhoBa 
might  cauae  some  stoppage  in  the  womb.  The  impress  H  the  first 
ooimezion,  in  certain  cases  in  domestic  animals,  was  known  to  ha?e 
great  effect.  In  sporting  dogs,  it  was  found  to  have  an  important 
effect.  I  f  a  hitch  haa  had  a  stniy  connexion,  in  all  subsequent  litters 
one  or  two  of  the  nion^Tel  breed  will  apjKsar.  ^V'ith  refereuoo  in  the 
ex])eriment8  of  Lord  .Morton,  he  states  that  the  sire  of  the  iii.-t  jiru- 
duce  was  a  quagga,  as  the  leg  markings  of  the  three  foals  were  lilie 
those  of  a  zebra,  marking  change  of  species. 

Major  Owen  said  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  obtain  from  India 
some  current  data  which  mig^t  be  procured  from  the  half-caste  fomilies 
who,  as  a  rule,  intennarried ;  this  would  show  whether  such  unions 
were  prolific  through  several  genemtions.  Medical  men  and  civil 
officers  had  the  l^est  opportunity  of  o}»tjuning  such  informntinn — ■ 
genealogies  in  fact.  It  miprht  be  obtamed  from  records  and  memory 
dating  an  far  back  iis  possible.  We  should  be  much  indebted  to  any 
who  would  take  up  this  subject  and  work  it  out  faithfully  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  means  of  information. 

Dr.  Lanodon  H.  Down  remarked,  that  be  had  always  considered 
that  a  negro  woman  who  had  had  fruitful  connexion  with  an  Euro- 
pean, was  rendered  sterile  in  her  subsequent  connections  with  negroeSy 
but  he  thought  that  fnrtlier  evidence  was  wanted  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MiLLiOAN  saiti  iie  had  known  several  instances  which  con- 
tradicted the  assnriied  law  of  Count  Strzkcki.  In  Tasmania,  the 
natives  told  him  there  were  many  instances  of  women,  who  after  liaviug 
had  connexion  with  Europeans,  returned  to  their  black  husbeiids»  and 
had  children  by  them  afterwards*  In  one  case  a  woman  luid  children 
first  by  a  black  man,  then  one,  a  girl,  by  a  Europesn,  tlien  moro 
black  children,  and  having  again  lived  some  time  with  another  white 
man,  she  had  a  white  child,  also  a  girl :  and  lastly,  havinir  bs-^m 
removed  to  Hiiiduis  Island  with  the  rest  of  the  Aborijiines  of  llio 
island  about  1830,  she  becaiue  the  wife  of  another  l)hiek  man  and 
bore  to  him  one  son.  Mr.  Milligan  added  that  he  had  himself  seen 
the  two  half-caste  girls  referred  to,  and  abo  the  black  boy  bom  last 
ofalL 

The  President  remarked  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Walker^s  paper 
consisted  in  its  prescntinLr  inducements  to  travellers  to  investigate 

the  question,  whieh  had  been  in  dispute  for  twenty  years.  If  their 
local  secretnric??,  and  others  residing  in  tlidse  parts  of  the  world  where 
information  on  the  subject  could  be  obtained,  would  investi;^^ate  the 
matter  and  give  more  reliable  facts,  they  might  aiTive  at  the  trutli  on 
that  disputed  point,  but  at  present  they  were  in  want  of  satisfactory 
facts,  which  be  hoped  would  in  time  be  forthcoming. 

Description  of  a  Liviufy  Mkrorfphafe.  By  John  Shortt,  M.D.,  F.A.S.L, 
Alj.sti'aet.    (The  Paper  will  ajjjiear  at  length  in  the  Memoirs.) 

The  individual  deseription  was  the  offspring  of  Maharatta  parents, 
about  six-teeu  years  of  age,  four  feet  one  inch  in  height,  and  weighing 
54  lbs.  avoirdupois.    He  is  of  a  tolerably  well-formed  figure  and  pro. 
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portion,  excej)t  tlic  head,  which  is  extremely  «iimil  and  rounded,  with 
the  boues  uppiucntly  wcU  consolidated,  and  the  scalp  covered  witii 
bUusk  hair.  The  teeth  are  large,  the  lower  centred  mciBors  diverging 
obliquely  on  either  aide,  leaving  a  triangular  gap  between  theoL  The 
ears  are  laigo»  and  the  elbow  joints  cannot  be  stmi^tened  out  folly. 
The  mental  condition  may  be  termed  infantine ;  ho  cannot  utter  a 
shijrlc  wfinl ;  the  onlv  s(»nnd  that  issues  from  him  is  nnh.  He  I.ni:zhs 
heartily,  yawns  ocx^usK.iiidly,  is  quite  deaf,  does  not  know  uric  uiau  frum 
another,  tottera  slightly  from  side  to  side,  is  filthy  in  his  liabits,  and 
does  not  care  about  clothes.  Complete  measurements  of  the  subject 
were 'given,  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  Measra.  Schener  and 
Schvarz. 

Dr.  Down  said  he  had  had  a  great  many  of  such  cases,  one  of 
which  was  of  very  low  organisation,  yet  he  had  always  found,  that  with 
care,  the  persons  with  skulls  so  abnormal,  might  to  a  certain  d^;ree 
be  educated.  Though  the  brain  was  so  smaU^  it  might  be  of  a  better 
quality,  and  he  thought  microoephali  were  more  capable  of  education 
than  might  be  supposed. 

Dr.  Beigel  said  he  had  seen  fifteen  instances  of  the  same  kiuJ  at 
Colney  Hatch,  and  he  iigreed  witli  Dr.  Duwn  in  thinking  that  by 
proper  training  such  persons  might  be  educated. 

The  following  paper,  by  E.  SeUon,  Esq.,  was  taken  as  read,  the 
hour  being  too  Ute  for  the  reading  of  it 

JSoiiUi  Remarks  on  Indian  Gnosticism,  or  Sacti  Piya,  tJt€  Wor^itp 
of  the  Female  Power.  By  Edward  Ssllon,  Esq.  Abetnust  (The 
paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  Memoirs,) 

The  author  directed  especial  attention  to  the  austere  principles 

inculcated  by  both  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  Codes  of  thie  ancient 
Hindu  faith.  The  Sactya  creed  one  of  these.  Numerous  \yookA 
in  Sanskrit  verse  are  possessed  by  it,  and  it  has  been  gnininpr  jsToimd 
in  India  f(»r  some  years,  altii(Mip:h  it  has  lately  siistaiued  a  check  at 
Bombay,  whieh  may  ultimately  lead  to  its  supprehsion.  The  Sactya 
creed  professedly  acknowledges  liralima,  Vishuu,  Siva,  and  all  god- 
desses and  demigods,  but  declares  them  aH  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
great  goddess,  who  is  emphatically  power.  The  creed  is  set  forth  in 
3ie  remarkable  and  recondite  volumes  of  the  Tantras,  which  some 
years  since  were  almost  sealed  to  foreigners,  but  a  translation  of 
which  has  at  lenp^tli  been  obtained.  The  author  ^ravc  extracts  from 
these  Taiitrua,  whieli  were  lt>(>ked  upon  by  the  Brahmins  as  un- 
doubtedly ancient,  more  ancient,  indeed,  than  the  I'uranas.  Great 
license  wiis  accorded  to  the  followers  of  the  rule  prescribed  in  these 
wmksL  The  author  described  in  detail  the  ritual  and  the  incantations 
by  which  this  mode  of  worship  is  practised,  and  pointed  out  that  the. 
Seusinian  mysteries  bear  a  yeiy  striking  analogy  to  the  Sactya;  and 
that  those  wnters  are  in  error  who  have  asserted  tliat  the  mysteries 
of  Kleusis  were  confined  to  men.  A  i-eference  to  D'Hancan-ille  will 
give  several  instances  of  the  initiation  of  women.  It  having  been 
shown  that  the  siLrnification  of  the  Syrinn  name  of  Baal  O'^ahveh)  was 
absolutely  the  bauie  a^  tliat  of  the  Jewiuh  god,  and  that  both  names 
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had  the  wiDie  sigiiificntion — "  he  makes  to  live,"  or  "he  makes  to  be" 
— he  oondnded  that  the  Syrian  Yahveh  [Baal-pcorl  and  the  Jewiah 
Yahveh  [Jehovah]  were  one  and  the  same  deity,  though  not  wonhipped 
with  the  eame  images  or  oercmoniesy  the  Syrians  exhibiting  their  em- 
blems on  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree;  the  Jews  myste- 
riously conccnlinjr  their  emblems  in  an  ark  or  coffer.  Clemens 
Alexandrimis  bad  sliown  the  phallic  purpose  of  the  mystic  arks  uf 
Egypt ;  and  Mr.  Selli*!!  inferred  a  somewhat  Himilar  purpose  to  have 
been  8ul>served  by  the  Ai*k  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Meeting  then  acyonrned. 


Mat  15th»  1866. 
Jambs  Hoiit,  EaO'«  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.S.L.,  PaxnoiMT,  nr  vbm  Craib. 

'i'he  minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  roiul  and  confirmed. 

The  following:  jrentlemen  were  annoimced  as  having  been  elected 
Fellows :  John  Frai>er,  Esfj.,  75,  Tithebam  Street,  Liverpool ;  Dr. 
Frederiek  Skuee,  Staff  Aamstant-Snrgeon,  2^  St  John's  Road,  Upper 
HoUoway;  Thomas  Laurie,  Esq.,  Longstone  Terrace,  Qreenwieh; 
John  O'Ccmnell  Byrne,  Esq.,  24,  Mark  Lane  ;  Edwin  Lander,  Esq., 
Consul,  Birmingham  ;  Charles  Hamond  Alpe,  Esq.,  37,  Montpellier 
Road,  Pockliani  ;  Charles  0'Calla<?han,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Killamcy. 

Krederick  Edward  IVarse,  L.R.C.P,  Eki.,  Hifrh  Cross,  Sanipford 
PevertH,  near  Tiverton,  was  elected  a  Local  Sccrt  taiy  for  Tiverton. 

The  following  present  wjts  announced,  and  tiianks  were  voted  for 
the  same.  Photographs  of  Andaman  Islanders  (J.  Bainbridge  Baxter, 
Esq.  M.R.C.S.) 

Mr.  Baxter  said,  with  reference  to  the  photographs  of  Andaman 
Islanders  presented,  that  the  seven  persons  photographed  (two  men 
and  five  women);  were  brought  to  Calcutta,  hiit  though  the  islands 
were  so  near  to  that  prcHidency,  little  was  known  of  tlic  nice  who 
inhabited  them.  The  princijial  tliint;  remarkable  in  the  form  of  the 
skull,  was  a  depression  on  the  to)>  of  the  head  in  the  female,  which  he 
believed  was  caused  by  carrying  heavy  weights  on  their  heads.  He 
belieyed  the  race  was  &st  dying  out,  therefore  the  photographs 
possessed  additional  interest 

The  President  observed  that  the  Societv  ^vn  o  anxious  to  have 
such  photographs ;  they  had  been  accomiwinied  by  extracts  from  the 
Indian  papers,  giving  an  account  of  the  individuals,  and  the  subject 
would  he  hronght  forward  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

On  the  Analogous  Fonfis  of  Implements  ani&ng  Early  and  Primitive 
Ra/rs,     By  Hodper  M.  Westropp,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.    (The  paper 

w  ill  uj)pear  at  length  in  the  Menioirs,) 

The  author  commcnte<l  on  the  great  identity  which  prevailed  in 
the  instnniients  of  warfare,  and  tools  used  in  countries  most  widely 
apart.  Man,  in  all  a;4es,  and  all  stages  of  Ids  development,  was  a  tool- 
luukiug  animal,  and  his  instincts  and  necessities  lead  him  to  fashion 
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instruments  and  tools  suited  to  his  rcHpHrcmeiits.  The  same  imiTcrml 
pruccNS  of  luiud  and  instinct  will  letul  tiie  AiihtnUiaii,  the  Novr 
Zealunder,  the  Peruvian,  and  the  Scandinavian,  to  shape  and  fasbioa 
a  stone  weapon.  The  author  described  in  some  detail  the  character- 
istic fonnB  of  the  gravel  drift,  flint  implemeiita  of  Iidand,  and 
polished  stone  implements.  The  following  terms  irere  proposed  by 
the  author  to  distinguish  them — Palaeolithic,  Mesolithio,  Kainolithic. 
He  briefly  discussed  the  chief  antiquities  of  the  birinzc  npre,  and 
remarked  that  tho  same  alloy  (10  or  13  per  cent  of  tin)  exiiited  in 
the. bronze  weapons  of  Euix>pc»,  Egypt,  I'uru,  and  Mexico. 

The  PuEsiDENT  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Westropp  was  not 
present  to  answer  the  questions  to  which  his  paper  would  probably 
give  rise,  but  it  was  very  suggestive,  and  he  was  sure  the  Society 
would  return  their  thanks  to  the  author.  It  opened  a  large  question* 
and  indulged  in  some  wild  specidations,  for  which  there  seemed  no 
suthcient  data;  the  assertion  that  civilisation  proceeded  in  a  universal 
sequoiice,  seemed  to  hfive  little  foundation,  and  in  the  ])rescnt  state  of 
kuuvvludge,  the  fnets  were-  so  liniiterl,  that  it  \v:i^  nut  rnife  to  draw  any 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  To  show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
pliiced  on  isolated  facts  as  indications  of  the  state  of  civilisation,  he 
mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  a  clergyman,  that  in  Zetland,  a  woman 
was  seen  cutting  cabbages  with  a  stone  implement,  identical  with 
tliose  usually  attributed  to  the  stone  age. 

Mr.  T.  Baines  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
stone  spear-heads  is  carried  on  in  AustnUia,  and  stated  that  some 
stone  implements  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Africa,  near  tlie 
Fish  River,  which  were  not  now  ined  hy  the  uativcs,  and  ])<auted  to 
tliu  existence  of  a  race  of  Uieu  in  that  part  of  Africa  before  it  wiui 

occupied  by  the  Hottentot  In  Australia  the  natives  use  stone  weapons 
at  the  present  day.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  a  place  where  there 
had  been  a  mauufiictnie  of  those  weapons,  numerous  chippings  being 
ibimd  about  the  spot.    He  stated  that  in  mtUcing  the  implements, 

a  larjre  stone  is  selected  to  act  as  an  anvil,  and  a'^rainst  it  the  natives 
strike  tlio  stone  to  be  ehipjied  into  form  ;  tliree  chips,  8upjx)sinL: 
every  blow  to  tell  perfectly,  would  l)e  produced  in  foiuiiug  one  wea- 
pon, but  allowing  for  failiu-es  we  may  suppose  at  least  thirty  to  be 
necesssiy.  There  were  many  fhilures,  and  those,  with  the  pieces  of 
stone  chipped  off,  were  lying  about  the  spot  where  the  supx>osed 
manufactory  of  the  implements  had  been  can-ied  on.  It  was  impos- 
sible,  he  said,  that  the  implements  found  could  have  been  produced 
accidentally,  in  confiniiation  of  which  opinion  he  referred  to  the  fact, 
that  nothing  approaching  the  sh  ipe  of  a  Spearhead  is  ever  found 
among  stones  broken  for  road  making. 

Professor  Macdoxald  said  the  kind  of  stone  implements  foimd  was 
no  indication  the  age  of  dvilisatkm,  inasmuch  as  the  character 
of  the  implements  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of 
the  stone  of  which  they  were  made.  Bronze  and  iron  implements 
were  a  safer  index  of  the  course  of  civilisation,  for  in  such  cases  the 
same  material  was  fashioned  in  diflcrent  forms.  The  axe  implements 
of  the  preeent  day  are,  in  general  form,  similar  to  those  of  early 
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times,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  mode  of  fixing  the  handle^  and  Hie 
diaooveiy  of  the  time  when  that  change  was  made  mig^t  be  UBeAil  in 
aecertatning  the  progresB  of  civilisation. 

Bfr.  HiGGiNs  observed  that  Btmilaritj  in  tlic  composition  of  the 
bronze  employed  in  making  implements,  did  not  hciir  owi  the  views 
of  the  author  of  the  paper,  for  every  people  would  try  what  mixture 
of  tin  and  copper  was  best  adapted  for  th(>  j)ur})08e,  and  wtnikl  b<M)n 
obtain  the  same  results.  He  considered  it  as  established,  that  people 
'  who  had  once  acquired  the  art  of  making  iron  implements  never 
went  back  again  to  stone. 

Mr.  C.  Cartbb  Blau  ohaerved,  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
paper  m  which  Mr.  Westropp  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  proportions 
of  copper  and  tin  in  all  bronze  implements,  that  it  was  very  siu'prisin'^ 
that  in  Peru,  where  tin  was  almost  nnknown  before  the  time  of 
Columbns,  the  inhabitants  should  have  been  fK)Sse.ssed  of  good  work- 
able bronze.  In  Mexico,  where  tin  was  common,  the  fact  was  not 
surprising. 

Key.  IHtkbab  Hbato  pointed  out  the  distinction  which  minenUo- 
gists  make  between  cleavage  and  fracture  in  the  class  of  stones  likely 
to  be  adopted  in  forming  weapons,  and  considered  that  the  shapes  of 

the  implements  must  consequently  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  stone. 
All  the  vitreous  class  of  stono)^  have  a  conchoidal  fracture,  aiul  they 
cannot  be  bn»keii  in  straight  i)lanes,  the  surface  of  the  fnicturc  being 
either  concave  or  convex.  Flint,  for  example,  has  a  eoiiclioidal  frac- 
tiu'e,  and  from  the  description  that  had  been  given  of  the  method  of 
mating  stone  implements,  it  might  be  inferred  that  if  made  of  flint, 
they  would  present  conchoidal  ftactures. 

Mr.  FiNKBRTON  rcmtirked  that  gun  flints  are  perfectly  flat,  and  he 
thought  much  might  be  learnt  respecting  the  ancient  flint  im|^«n6nts 
from  the  makers  of  modern  gim  flints.  Many  (jf  tlie  common  flints 
found  in  tliis  country,  he  siiid,  have  a  completely  straight  cU^vage, 
and  on  one  side  are  perfectly  flat. 

M2\jor  Owen  said  the  fracture  of  flint  was  no  doubt  conchoidtil,  but 
when  brt^en  in  huge  pieces,  the  fhusture  appears  flat,  and  in  maJung 
gun  flints,  the  flattest  parts  are  selected  for  the  lower  snrfiMse,  and 
the  surrounding  parts  are  broken  off". 

Mr.  Baines  s;ud  that  the  Australians  use  jasper  and  agate  for  their 
spearheads,  and  for  their  axes  and  other  implements  they  make  use 
of  trap  rock. 

Professor  Macdonald  observed  that  flint  is  onlv  found  embedded 
in  chalk,  which  does  not  exist  in  Denmark,  therefore  it  became  a 
curious  question,  whence  the  flint  implements  discovered  there  were 
derived. 

Mr.  Henry  Bbookbs  thought  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  paper,  to  attempt  to  fix  a  date  to  civilisation  by  the  use 

of  those  implements,  unless  they  were  found  jxcnerjilly  in  the  same 
country,  and  used  by  the  same  race.  It  was  j)os!^ih]e  that  in  some 
countries  civilisation  had  atlvanccd  to  a  high  pitch  anionj;  one  portion 
of  the  people,  while  others  might  be  in  the  rudest  state,  as  was  found 
to  be  the  case  at  the  present  time.    In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as 
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the  President  had  mentioned,  stone  implements  might  still  he  nse*\ 
hut  they  did  not  belong  to  our  nire  :  the  peo]»1e  who  used  them  had 
simjily  beon  left  Iwhind  in  tho  proLfross  <if  civilisation,  and  their  ex- 
istence did  not  stiimp  our  jieiioil.  The  discovery  of  i-acc^  tiding 
bronze  or  stone  implements,  merely  indicated  that  the  people  were 
the  vomnants  of  nusee  that  have  not  intennixed  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. It  was  probable  that  ciTiUsafcion  might  have  progressed  for 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  there  might  be  races  who  had  not 
airived  beyond  the  first  stage. 

Mr.  MArKKN'ziK  adverted  to  the  fact  that  implements  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone,  and  of  similar  oon«tniction,  are  ffumd  in  a  vi\riety 
of  districts  ;  that  siiuiilarity  was  by  no  means  an  index  to  tlie  onijja- 
rative  age  of  civilisation,  for  all  the  stages  of  civilisation  might  exist 
together  for  a  long  j)oriod.  He  held  the  opinion  that  the  wtfa  was 
older  than  one  can  conceive.  He  did  not  suppose  that  we  all  originated 
fkom  Adam,  but  that  we  were  all  duldren  of  Mother  Earth,  and  it  was 
posaible  that  the  advance  of  all  tlie  periods  of  civilis;ition  was  aided 
by  Mother  Earth.  That  doctrine,  lie  knew,  was  laughed  at  by  modem 
science,  but  m(«leni  Hoicnce  had  not  yet  corrected  it. 

The  Piui-siuii^M  calkd  on  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  confine  hia  remarks  to 
Liio  (j^uestion  before  the  meeting. 

tCr.  MACKESZtEy  in  o(Hitini]atioiiy  observed  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  views  of  the  anthor  of  this  pa])er.  They  should 
try  to  find  some  uniformity  of  design  between  the  implements  dis- 
ctivered  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Such  implements  were  very 
likely  to  be  imitated,  and  it  was  desimble  to  obtain  a  standard  of  tlint 
implements,  l»y  which  they  miirlit  be  fffinged.  One  of  the  most  ])er- 
feet,  ho  thought,  was  one  brought  from  the  Zetland  islands  by  Dr. 
Himt. 

Mr.  DiBLBT  considered  that  there  is  a  general  uniformity  <^  design 
perceptible  in  the  flint  implements  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  idea  in  every  case  being  to  make  an  instroment  that  would  out ; 
but  varying  slightly  in  form  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone. 

The  PuESinKXT  thought  the  author  of  the  paper  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  prove  his  positio?!  Tf  he  ci>nM  establish  an  analogy  between 
the  cliaracter  of  the  implements  and  the  Htate  of  general  civilisation, 
it  would  be  important,  but  he  had  not  done  so,  and  the  paper  was 
rather  speculative  than  scientific.  He  hoped  that  in  some  future 
communication  on  the  subject,  the  author  would  be  able  to  show  that 
all  the  early  people  who  inhabited  the  earth  had  analogous  forms  of 
flint  or  stone  implements. 

Professor  Macdonald  remarked  that  in  the  forming  of  stono  imple- 
ments, there  could  be  no  more  ingenuity  cxcrciscfl  by  one  race  of  men 
than  by  another,  for  they  would  be  made  of  such  fonn  as  the  rock 
would  permit.  The  jM-o^rress  of  civilisation,  aii  indiciited  by  imple- 
ments, could  therefore  only  be  traced  in  those  made  of  bronze  or  iron, 
which  admitted  of  the  exercise  of  greater  art 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Dr.  Caplin,  on  the  varieties  of  stone  from 
which  cutting  implements  might  be  made,  the  discussion  ended. 
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On  a  DqxtifU  cmituining  Shells  and  Animal  Remains  at  Newhaven  in 
Suttex,  By  CoL  Bbauchamf  Walkbr,  F.A.S.L.,  ABaistaut  Quarter- 
Inasto]^OeneFal,  and  Lieut.  ABDiiOH,  RE.  Communicated  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Hon.F.A.S.L.  With  Noie^  upon  the  A  nimal 
Revmins,  bv  C.  Cakter  Blakk,  Esq.,  F.G.S,;  cmd  on  the  CondUum 
of  JJepatUf  'hy  W.  Toplby,  fiaq.,  F.G.a 

No.  1.  Colona  Walker  to  C.  Carter  JBlahe. 

<•  ShoRioliit  January  5th,  1865. 

**  Delvr  Sir, — I  have  been  recommended  byPlofeaaor  Owen  to  send 
to  your  Society  a  copy  of  a  memo,  which  I  forwarded  to  him  of  re* 
marks  on  a  deposit  found  at  Newhayen,  and  which  wan  brought  to 

my  notice  last  Saturday  when  making  an  official  visit  to  that  station. 
If  I  can  afford  any  further  information  or  assistance  in  this  matter  I 
beg  that  jou  let  me  know. 

**  Very  fuithfully  yours, 

**  Beauchamp  Walker,  Colonel, 

"  A.Q.M.  Gen.  South  Eastern  Diviaion." 

No*  2.  Enclomre  re/erred  to  in  No.  1. 

**  Shondiir,  Jannaiy  6fh,  1866. 

"  There  is  at  Ncwhaven,  close  to  the  site  of  the  fort  now  under  con- 
struction, a  very  interesting  insUmce  of  the  kitchen -midden.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  above  the  government  works  is  crowned  with  an  old 
fort ifieat ion,  from  its  eouHtmetion,  of  a  date  probably  anterior  to  that 
of  the  RomiUi  occupation  of  I>ritiiin.  Imnii'diately  in  tlie  faec  of  the 
cliff,  wliich  is  hero  fidl  of  faults,  and  which  has  mjinifestly  receded,  even 
in  quite  modem  times  (not  so  much  alone  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea  as  ftom  land  springs  and  other  defects  in  the  cliff  itself)  to  sea- 
ward of  the  line  of  the  old  earthen  wall,  a  band  of  mixcxl  shells,  bones, 
and  pottery  of  decreasing  thickness  from  centre  to  ends  is  foimd  about 
twenty  inches  l»olow  the  surface  of  the  ^rronnd.  Under  this  layer  is 
u  tliickness  of  about  the  same  depth  of  earth,  then  a  thin  layer  of 
broken  atones  or  pebbles,  and  uuderucath  this  the  natuml  strata  of 
the  coast  formation. 

This  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  remains  of  food  deposits  occur 
in  the  Ticinity  of  this  old  work,  which  has  been  bisected  by  the  ditch 
of  the  new  fort,  but  the  place  I  refer  to  is,  from  its  having  been 
exposed  by  the  degradation  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  most  accessible 
and  certain  ground  for  further  investigation.  The  bones  appear  to 
be  tliosc  (if  both  V>irds  and  animals  ;  the  shells  those  of  the  ordinary 
shell  tish  ot  the  cojvst,  oyster,  nuissels,  and  linnietH  ;  and  the  pottery 
of  a  rude  description,  but  well  baked  and  retaining  its  colour. 

The  most  singular  relic  which  I  picked  up  in  Sie  course  of  a  short 
oflScial  visit  to  Newhayen,  was  a  boar's  tusk,  nearly  three  inches  in 
length,  and  very  perfect,  which  I  found  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
groimd  where  a  dee])  excavation  had  been  made  for  the  magazine.  I 
conld  not  leani  positively  that  any  metal  remains  had  been  presented, 
though  it  was  said  tliat  bits  of  bronze  had  been  discovered,  but  I  have 
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requested  the  resident  officer  of  engineen  to  keep  me  mfonned  of 
future  discoveries. 

"  Beauchamp  Walker,  Colonel,  A.Q.M.  Gen.'' 

No.  3.  Colonel  JSeauehamp  Walker  to  Pro/estor  Owen^  F.R.S. 

"Sbofncliff.  January  11th.  1865. 
"  Deau  Sir, — I  have  heard  to-day  from  Lieut.  AnluLrb,  wli  *  tclh 
me  tlmt  a  pair  of  human  thiirh  bones  (he  is  told)  were  tuT-Ti-'il  up 
about  tiiree  feet  l>elow  the  surl'tuje  a  few  days  since,  but  lie  cannot 
trace  them.  The  fiu;t  is  there  are  about  250  civiUau  workmen  in  ihe 
fort,  over  whom  we  have  control,  and  they  make  away  with  all  they 
can  conceal  The  military  superintendence  is  represented  by  one 
lieutenant  and  one  seigeant  of  engineers. 

**  I  hope,  however,  in  a  few  davH  to  be  able  to  supply  all  you  re- 
quire, and  also  to  furnish  further  information  to  the  Antliropolc^icjd 
Society,  and  if  my  dutiee  here  will  permit  me  I  shall  pay  another 
visit  to  Newhaven. 

**  I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  faithfidly  yourn, 

**  Beauchamp  Walker,  ColoneL  ' 

No,  4.  Lieutenant  Ardojfh  to  C,  Carter  Blake, 
**  Boyal  Engineer  Offiee,  Kewharen  Fort»  Jan.  aoth.  1865. 

"  Sir, — I  have  this  day  sent  to  Professor  Owen  a  collection  of  bones, 
teeth,  pottery,  etc.,  which  I  made  from  the  cliff  at  Newhaven,  referred 
to  in  Colonel  Beauchamp  Walker's  communication  to  you.  As  I  havo 
not  much  time  at  my  disposal,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  report  which 
I  forwarded  to  Professor  Owen  for  a  description  of  tlio  remains.  The 
sections,  etc.,  which  you  desire  are  contained  therein.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  in  what  stratum  the  tusk  which  Colonel  Walker  sent  to 
you  was  found,  as  it  was  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  navyies  from  a 
deep  excavation.  I  have  forwarded  another  perfect  specimen  which  I 
found  myself,  with  the  pottery  and  other  articles  in  the  lower  Tege- 
table  soil  under  the  shell  disposit. 

"  If  you  retjuire  further  information  I  shall  be  happy  to  afibrd  it 
whenever  I  have  time  at  my  disposal. 

"  1  remain,  yours  vei*^'  sincerely, 
**  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.  John  C.  Abdaqh,  Lieut 

No,  5»  Lieutn^nnt  Ardaghy  to  Profemyr  R.  Otoeriy  F.R.S, 

**  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Newhavon  Fort«  Jan.  20th,  1865. 
"  Sir, — T  havo  the  honour  to  inform  yon  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
wish  expressed  by  Colonel  Beaueliam|)  Walker,  C.B.,  I  have  made 
an  examination  of  some  recent  deposits  in  tliis  neighboiu'hood,  of 
which  you  will  find  a  description  in  the  accompanying  report ;  and 
that  I  have  this  day  sent  by  rail,  addressed  to  you,  at  the  ^tish 
Museum,  a  box  containing  the  objects  which  I  found. 

Should  it  be  considered  desirable  to  pursue  the  investigation  on 
the  spot,  or  to  report  on  the  similar  objects  contained  in  the  museums 
of  Lewes  and  Brighton,  I  will  be  happy  to  aflbrd  all  t!ic  assistance  in 
my  power  to  forward  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  which  is  one  in  which 
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I  take  a  considerable  interest.  I  should  be  much  gratiiied  bj  hearing 
your  opinions ;  and, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  jour  obedient  aervant, 

John  C.  Aroaoh,  lieut.  R.E. 
Professor  Owen,  F.B.S.»  eto.,  British  Museum." 

ExtminalUon  qfthe  Upper  PorUon  of  the  Cliff  and  JRemari»  on  objects 
diteoi»ered  therein,  I7th  Jim,  1865.    By  Lieut.  Aiu>aoh»  B.E. 

The  cliff  at  Newhaven  shows  chalk  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  above  that,  plastic  clay  of  variable  chaiacter  and 

thickness.  As  is  usual  on  those  ports  of  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and 
Kcut  where  no  artificial  means  have  been  applied  to  guard  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  cliff  by 
that  clement  continucH  to  take  j)la€e,  the  simplest  proof  of  wliich  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  dinging  the  period  1849  to  18G4  the  chalk  uuirks 
used  by  the  coastguard  to  indicate  the  pathway  along  the  cliif  at 
night,  were  twice  moved  landwards  in  consequence  of  the  slips  of  the 
cliff.  The  plastic  clay  is  also  acted  on  by  land  springs  which  melt 
away  the  lower  part  of  this  formation  and  cause  a  subskience  or  rup- 
ture of  the  surface.  In  this  way  the  sections  of  the  mors  recent 
strata  are  for  the  most  part  fresh  and  well  defined. 

The  Castle  hill  at  Newhaven,  before  the  introduction  of  artillery, 
was  a  very  strong  military  position.  A  natural  formation  resembling 
the  mined  parapet  and  ditch  of  au  early  enciuupmcnt  has  evidently 
been  taken  advantage  of  and  improved  art ;  for  the  sections  of  the 
cuttings  now  being  made  for  the  ditch  of  a  new  fort  lead  at  once  to 
that  conclusion.  The  space  now  enclosed  by  the  trace  of  the  ancient 
mound  is  long  and  narrow,  but  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  large 
cnoujrh  to  enclose  a  considerable  villagi?.  The  greater  part  of  the 
site  has  however  long  fallen  a  prey  to  the  waves,  and  the  clilf  now 
presents  a  section  not  fiur  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  land  fn>nt.  In 
this  section  the  search  wiis  made,  and  the  position  of  the  discoveries 
win  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  sketch  which  I  have 
made  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  ground. 

It  is  notorious  in  this  nei^bourhood  that  remains  of  fty>tmAla  and 
traces  of  human  agency  are  abundant  on  the  site  in  question  ;  and  I 
conclude  that  the  Museum  of  the  Sussex  Archfloological  Society  at 
Lewes  Cti«tlc,  and  tliat  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  prol)al»ly  contain 
R  much  better  class  of  specimens  than  I  have  found  in  my  short 
liearch. 

Colonel  Beaucfaamp  Walker,  however,  suggested  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  send  some  specimens  ,  to  the  British  Museum,  and  to  the 
Anthropological  Society ;  and  as  I  am  convinced  that  important  dis- 
coveries are  often  buried  in  local  museums,  I  concur  with  this  sugges- 
tion, although  I  anticipate  that  the  examination  which  I  have  made 
will  throw  no  new  liirht  on  the  subject,  as  the  specimens  are  so 
obviously  recent  as  to  Ix-lonu-  to  the  historic  a^e. 

I  expect,  however,  that  lu  the  course  of  th«#  excavations  for  brick 
earth  in  the  sOt  deposit  of  the  River  Ouse,  some  interesting  disco- 
veries may  be  made.   Already  a  single  bone,  which  I  presume  to  be 
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one  f)f  the  cervical  vertebree  i>f  .x  deer,  lias  been  discovciTtl,  and  T 
have  directed  that  all  reniams  of  wliatevor  description  jslmuld  be  care- 
fully [ireserved.  Hall'  of  a  liaiidiuill  or  (|ueni  boeu  fouud  in  the 
excavations  from  the  ditch.  Not  having  l)ecii  preaent  at  its  disco- 
▼eiy,  I  oannot  give  any  information  beyond  that  it  lay  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  sui&ce.  In  the  Hcction  attached,  the  strata  haye  been 
numlierod  for  convenience  of  reference. 

No.  I  is  a  vegetable  mould  of  ordinary  cbiiracter,  lionnd  toother 
by  numbers  of  nmall  roots,  and  oontainiiig  t>ery  /€w remainH,  and  those 
invariably  in  the  lowest  jiart. 

Is'o.  II  is  composed  of  the  shelL*  of  the  common  mubsel,  with  large 
numbers  of  limpetfi,  and  less  frequently  oyster  shells.  It  answers  to 
the  description  of  the  shell  deposits  in  the  Danish  kitchen-middens^ 
given  by  LyelXf  to  the  beet  of  my  recollection.  [I  may  hero  mentioii 
there  exists  on  the  side  of  the  cliff  at  Milford  Haven,  on  the  west  ttde 
of  Angle  Bay,  a  doi>osit  principally  of  oyster  shells,  three  or  four  feet 
in  tliickiicsH,  and  now  completely  covered  with  surface  soil.  I  ob- 
served this  before  Lyell  s  i»ook  was  ])ubliahed,  and  have  since  liad  no 
o|)p(jr  tanity  of  cxaiuiiung  iL  1  Oiiu,  however,  refer  to  frieudsi  uf  iiiiuc 
ui  tlie  neighbourhood  and  obtain  further  information  if  it  is  comu- 
dered  desinible.] 

Na  lu  is  a  vegetable  soil,  the  organic  parts  of  which  ha.T6  been 
more  completely  didutegrated  and  decomposed  than  No.  L  In  it 
occur  bands  of  cai*lx)nised  matter  ;  flints  broken  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  one  to  suspect  human  agency  ;  flints  cracked  by  the  actif>u  of 
heat;  portions  of  clay  more  or  lews  hardened  or  altered  iu  colour,  to 
bright  reds  and  yellows,  by  the  same  Ciiuse  ;  occasionally  limjx!t«  and 
other  shells ;  and  nearly  idl  the  specimens  which  have  been  forwarded, 
including  those  of  the  most  finished  description  of  pottery  which  were 
found ;  so  that  for  pxacticsl  purposes  all  the  specimens  may  be  con* 
sidered  to  have  been  found  either  in  this  stratum  or  in  the  shell  bed 
which  overlays  it. 

No.  IV  is  formed  of  pebbles  and  flints  pnrtly  waterwom;  it  is  <^ 
irregular  thickness,  varying  from  three  to  twi  lve  inches. 

No.  v  is  the  cornnion  phistic  clay,  and  is  iutcriipersod  by  la3'era  of 
luam  shingle  and  vaiiugatcd  sand,  as  is  usual  in  tliat  foniiutiun. 

The  length  of  the  portion  of  the  cliff  which  fVunished  the  specimens 
forwarded  is  about  one  hundred  yards,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  search  made  at  any  point  within  the  contour  of  the  entrench* 
ment  would  be  equally  successful^  as  the  supply  appesred  to  be  iude> 
pendent  of  the  position. 

DeteripUm  of  Speeimem, 

Pottery. — First  variety.  Two  fragments  of  excellent  red  pottery, 
with  uniform  smooth  face,  similar  to  s(»ne  Etrurian  yases. 

Second  yariety.  Red  pottery  of  the  same  quality  as  ordinary  flower 
pote. 

Third  variety.  A  black  or  <lark  groy  pottery,  occurring  in  veiy 

great  ab\uidance  ;  some  specimens  well  iinished. 

Fourth  variety.  A  yellow  or  tawny-coloiu-ed  description. 
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Metal. — ^1.  Two  pieces  of  deoompofled  copper,  or  bnifis.  ornaments 
or  coins. 

2.  A  piece  of  oxidised  iron  (this  specimen  is  doubtfiil). 

3.  A  piece  of  lead  in  tlie  form  of  a  hook. 

Boms. — These  must  speak  for  themselTesy  as  I  can  make  no  attempt 

to  classify  them. 

FlinU. — have  selected  muie  lliuU  from  the  smmio  atnitu  as  the 
boncb,  iu  the  pobbibility  of  their  l)eiug  considered  to  be  oviikuco  of 
human  handicraft.  For  my  own  part  I  consider  it  to  be  highly  im> 
probable. 

S/iells. — few  limpets  and  oysters  from  No.  ii  are  sent,  merely  to 
show  what  state  the  rest  are  in.  The  mussels  are  so  much  deoom- 
posed  that  they  not  hear  handling,  although  the  bright  mauTe 
colour  of  the  enamel  in  stiU  visible. 

iTofo  upon  the  Ammai  Benudm.   By  G.  Gabtbr  Bi«akb,  F.G.S. 

The  animal  remains  all  con«st  of  the  existing  domesticated  ani- 
mals. Bones  of  the  domestic  pig  (Su^  aero/a)  are  Tery  frequent ; 
some  of  these^espeoially  the  long  bones,  have  been  split  longitudinally 

to  extract  the  marrow,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  Some  teeth 
and  fn^^ents  f)f  bone  exist  of  the  domestic  ox  {Hog  t^ur»^).  These 
do  not  appear  to  liave  been  burnt,  ahl\ou^li  one  of  tlie  boiios  has 
been  split  to  uxtnict  the  uuu  ruw.  The  pruportiouii  uf  the  bones  of  ox 
indicate  individuals  slightly  hu^er  than  most  existing  breeds.  Some 
bones  of  goat  {Cajpra  hireue)  are  also  found,  one  especially,  the  left 
parietal  and  portion  of  the  occipital  and  perioiic  bones,  which  has 
evidently  belonged  to  an  individual  whose  skull  has  been  cloven  ver- 
tically by  one  chopping  blow ;  this  having,  in  my  opinion,  been  per- 
formed by  an  instniinent  closely  rcsembUng  the  ordinarv  butcher's 
cleaver.  1  am  enabled  to  publish  the  f<»llo\\  iiii^  eonect  list  of  tlie 
animal  remains,  through  the  kinduoss  of  my  friend,  Mr.  \V'iliiam 
Davies,  of  the  British  Museum. 

Last  left  lower  molar  of  Boe;  exoccipital  and  basioooipital  bones, 
ditto ;  condyle  of  left  lower  mandible,  ditto ;  fragment  of  left  lower 
mandible,  ditto ;  fragment  of  left  lower  mandible  (angular  piece), 
ditto ;  distal  articular  end  of  radius,  ditto  ;  head  of  femur,  ditto ; 
portion  of  lower  end  of  riijht  linmerus  (ditto)  ;  ccr\-icrd  vertebra, 
ditto.  Part  of  left  parietal  of  goat,  Capra  hircf/s.  Antler  of  goat 
(young).  Portion  of  pclvia  (ilium)  sheep,  OinJ*  (tries.  Third  cervical 
vertebra,  sheep  or  goat  (young) ;  fragment  of  metacarpus,  sheep  or 
goat  (young) ;  fragment  of  metatarsus,  sheep  or  goat  (young).  Glenoid 
process  of  hog,  Sm  eorofa  ;  fragment  of  left  lower  jaw,  ditto ;  sym- 
physis of  left  lower  jaw,  with  canine  and  first  premolar,  ditto  ;  incisor 
of  ditto;  jmrt  of  lUna  of,  ditto;  portion  of  ri^'ht  m\v  of  pelvis  of, 
ditto.  Fcmiu*  of  doj?,  fnrti.'i  fnmifinri^  (jun.)  ;  tibia  of  dog;  fragment 
of  pelvis  of  (?).    Up})er  half  of  inetaeaqms  of  a  bird, 

Tlic  presence  of  tliese  doniestieatcd  animals  with  fra;^'ments  of 
Samian  ware,  although  accompanied  l>y  t'vidtjnce.s  of  a  supposed  nide 
type  of  flint  implement,  would  not  lead  me  to  infer  great  antic^uity 
for  this  deposit   The  total  depth  of  three  feet  three  inches  of  super- 
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inoumbent  matter  above  the  shingle  bed  is  yeiy  mgnifiramt,  as  indi* 
oatiiig  the  rapidity  with  whioh  the  deposit  has  been  fotnied. 

N(dea  on  the  Roman  Remains  found  at  Nexohaven.    By  William 
ToPLsr,  Esq.,  F.O.S,,  of  the  Geological  Surrey. 

The  South  Downs  generally  are  rich  in  Romau  remains.*  The  Rev.  F. 
Spurrell  hss  okeady  described  some  discovered  in  18/113  at  Newhavent 
It  may  be  interesting  to  oonipare  his  aooount  with  that  given  in  the 

present  p:i]»or.   They  were  found  "  in  an  upland  me:ul«uv  on  the  estate 
of  W.  Elphick,  Esq.,"  and  consisted  of  "tiles,  coins,  bullock's  b(Miis 
and  bones,  flints  cjileinod  and  discoloured  l»y  heat  :  pieces  of  screral 
kindrf  of  grey  pottery,  nf  Sjunian  red  ware,         of  an  aniphuni  ;  ;in 
aiTow-hcad  of  iron,  ami  ^onie  d<»/,on  nails  and  iron  Iniginents  ;  Kmcs 
(not  human)  chaired,  and  fish-shells  quite  perfect,  though  soft,  of  tlie 
mussel,  oyster,  whelk,  cookie,  periwinkle,  and  limpet ;  and  in  the 
shells,  and  in  patches  everywhere,  coal-asheSi   Every  piece  of  iron 
was  much  corroded,  and  the  pottery  much  wom,  and  found  only  in 
fragments.    These  Roman  fragments  formed  part  of  a  refuse  place,  I 
or  ash-pit."    The  author  does  not  give  the  exact  locality  of  this  I 
**find."    It  is  not  stated  that  the  Jllnfx  were  teorked  in  any  way  ;  but  1 
it  in  worthy  of  n<»te  that  ruughly-chip}>ed  flints  are  frequently  found  I 
with  deposits  of  Human  tigc.    Tliey  occur  in  the  Newhaven  Cliff  sec-  i 
tion  (bed  :^),  and  have  been  described  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  horn  I 
Homano-British  graves  at  Hardham,  near  INilborough.  J  I  have  found  I 
nnmQTvm  flkd'MBet  in  a  field  at  the  Hermitage,  two  miles  west  of  I 
^faidstone.  Roman  remains  are  finequently  discovered  around  this  spot  I 

The  investigation  of  Roman  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  * 
Newhii  vo?!  affords  a  special  interest,  Iwc.inse  this  place  (amonpsit  many  J 
otheiv;)  haH  been  claimed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Anderida,  I 
which,  however,  is  now  generally  fixed  at  Peveusey.  liifomiatiou  is  I 
much  required  upon  the  Roman  roads  of  this  dhstrict.  Stukelej}  I 
thinks  the  Hermenstreet  stsrted  from  the  channel  at  Newhaven  and  I 
ran  due  north  through  London.  Probably,  however,  it  divided  into  1 
two  branches  at  London,  one  going  south-'West  to  Chichester,  and  the  I 
other  passing  cast  and  south-oast  to  Pevensey.  It  is  thus  marked  on  i 
Dr.  Guest's  map  of  "  The  Four  Roman  WayH."||  ' 

It  is  probable  that  in  Roman  times  New  haven  levels  were  covered 
by  the  sea. IT  Dr.  Mantell  has  described  sections  of  this  alluvium. 
It  is  certainly  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  later  times  the  outlet 
of  the  Ouse  was  at  Sealbrd,  being  ^epaiuted  from  the  sea  by  a  bank 
of  shingle.    Newhaven  was  then  called  Meeehing. 

The  President  said  that  |)apers  of  that  kind  were  of  great  use,  as 
serving  to  keep  men  alive  to  the  importance  of  fistcts.   The  Society 

•  Seo  Horsfield's  "  Hist,  of  Sussex"  (18S6),  vol.  i,  obap.  2 1  also  Horafiald'« 
**  Lewes",  vol.  i,  ohaps.  3  and  4. 
f  Baasez  Arofaaal.  CoUeetU»n«  voL  v,  p.  S68.  ] 
I  rbid.,  vol.  vvi  flSfyt),  p. 
§  Itinerariuiu  Curioaam  (1724),  p.  6. 
•i  Aiehttokffioal  JonnuU,  voL  ziv  (1851),  p.  09. 
IT  HorsBelirs  "  8aawz"  (1886),  roL  i,  p.  46. 

I 
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wanted  to  keep  on  collecting  facts.  It  Wiis  only  by  the  collectiou  of 
siirh  fnrts  tliov  conld  hope  td  iirrivf  at  the  solution  of  the  proljlem  of 
the  histoiy  oi"  the  rally  inhahitaiits  of  tliin  coitntry.  It  was  nil  the 
nutre  satisfactory  that  the  authoiii  of  the  paper  did  not  pretend  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  antiquity  of  man. 

Be7.  DtJKBAB  HfiATH  iiiquired  whether  the  stratum  of  mariae  eheDs 
had  been  deposited  since  the  dajs  of  the  RomanSy  and  whedier  it  was 
supposed  that  such  an  extensive  midden  had  been  found  since  the  time 
of  the  manufacture  of  Samian  ware.  He  could  not  understand  how 
a  stratum  of  marine  shells  should  extend  OTer  so  huge  an  area  at  such 
height  above  the  sea  level. 

Mr.  V.  Carter  Blakk  stated  that  it  was  probable  that  in  the 
Roman  times  the  sea  at  Newhaven  was  at  a  liiglier  level,  relatively. 
There  was  no  difticulty  in  accountmg  for  the  extension  of  the  kitcheu- 
midden  horisontally,  the  difficuliy  was  to  account  for  the  regular 
depth  of  the  stratum. 

Mr.  Maokenzib  thought  it  was  desirable  they  shoidd,  in  the  first 
pkce,  determine  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "  kitchen  midden." 
Did  it  mean,  in  fact,  archi.Tval  dust  holes  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  only 
riirht,  in  that  S*x>'iety — whciv  tlicy  proft.'sscd  to  call  a  spiwle  "a  spade," 
^  and  not  "an  agricultiual  implement" — to  say  so.  Those  dust  holes 
had  not  produced  much  as  yet. 

Mr.  HiaoiNB  contended  that  midden**  was  a  good  old  English 
word,  and  that  the  kitchen  middens  were  heaps  of  refuse  matter,  and 
not  holes. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake,  referring  to  the  sections  showing  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  kitchen-middens  described  in  the  paper,  observed 
that  tlioii-  correctness  was  confirmed  by  two  \ery  <^iH\  ^'eoloirists,  and 
he  exj)rosse(l  suqmse  that  Mr.  Heath  sliould  iiavo  disputt'tl  tlie  (ex- 
istence of  ttuch  a  deposit  of  so  large  an  extent,  and  at  sucii  an  eleva- 
tion, as  there  were  numerous  other  similar  cases. 

Mr.  Sauion  agreed  with  Mr.  Heath  m  thinking  that  there  was  a 
want  of  some  satis&ctoiy  theory  to  account  for  the  presence  of  shells 
and  animal  remains  in  such  a  position. 

Mr.  Edwin  Colijngwooo  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 

Professor  Mai  ikinald  observud  that  l>eds  of  shells  wei  e  often  found 
lyinsr  along  the  coast  of  irreat  deptli,  and  for  a  considenible  extent. 
They  might  be  the  refuse  of  an  encampment,  or  of  a  place  of  i*e- 
sidence. 

The  Prebiosnt  hoped  the  discussion  would  do  good  in  eliciting 
facts,  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  be  sceptical,  and  not  to 
receiTS  any  statement  without  careful  examination. 

On  a  KJakkenmUdding  at  Santos^  Brazil.    By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 

V.P.A.S.L. 

"  British  Consiilate,  Santos,  Bnuril,  Dec  11th,  1666. 
"Sir, — I  send  by  this  mail  a  small  box  of  stone  imidements,  etc., 
lately  found  by  me  and  others  in  various  parts  of  Santos  Bay.  The 
fifty  leagues     coast  from  Angra  dos  Rios  to  the  Rio  Conaoen  was 
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inhabited  bj  the  Guayaua,  InduiiiH,  who  bordered  upon  the  Tameyo 
to  the  north  and  the  Conj^  to  the  aouth. 

"  The  Goayana  Indians  were  a  domesticated  tribe,  they  only  ea- 
daTed  instead  of  killing  and  eating  their  priaoners,  and  they  were 
kind  to  the  wiiites — thus  Martins  Afibnae  de  Sousa  found  it  e.isy  to 
colonine  in  their  lands.  They  never  made  war  upon  their  iieiglilwurs 
ontnido  their  own  limits,  and  they  fouurht  in  the  open  M/nmix*^' 
Biitzihan  Prairies,  not  in  the  bush.  TIk  v  had  no  plunuitious  nor 
villages  like  the  Tanieyo  ;  their  dwelUu;^'  places  wehJ  caves  or  holes  in 
the  ground,  where  they  kept  fires  burning  night  and  day,  and  their 
beds  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  killed  for  food.  This  much  we 
learn  from  the  Nwa  Orha  Serattia  BradUca  of  Fr.  Antonio  di  Saots 
Marie,  Talvatam,  1761. 

"  Tliese  *  Negroes,'  as  the  people  still  call  them,  disappeared  from 
the  vicinity  of  Santos  Bay  shortly  after  1532,  wlien  the  Portniruese 
foiUKled  S.  Vicento.  It  was  their  custom  to  accomptmy  the  wild  lKa?5ts 
in  their  annual  migrations  from  the  highlands  of  the  interior  duriug 
the  bo-ealled  winter — May  to  September — uud  vice  vtrsd.  On  the  sea- 
board they  seemed  to  live  chiefly  uptm  oysters  and  other  ahell^fish. 
They  must  have  had  certain  camping  groundsi  generally  amongst  the 
mangroves,  where  craibs  and  different  kinds  orustaQea  are  common. 
They  hea})ed  up  the  empty  shells  in  huge  mounds,  and  in  them  burle  l 
their  dead.  The  monnds  ;\rc  often  apparently  tloulilc,  and  separated 
by  a  sn  udi  stream  of  tre&h  water,  as  if  each  subtribe  or  family  had  its 
own  ]  r  idiar  plan. 

*'  Ui  tiiese  kjokkcu-moddiugs  there  are  in  Santos  B»ty  about  twenty, 
besides  many  down  the  coast  at  Iguapa,  Cauanen,  and  their  maridme 
haunts  southwards.  Some  are  of  great  sise.  On  December  3rd,  in 
company  with  Senor  Juan  Baptista  da  Silva  Bueno,  and  Messrs.  Glennic 
and  Miller  of  this  city,  I  visited  a  deposit  in  the  ^  llha  de  Cosceiro,' 
to  the  north-west  of  Santos.  It  contains  three  mnimds,  one  of  which 
is  alx)Ut  200  feet  high,  and  ahont  ^soti  feet  each  way.  The  (ysters 
in  qnestion  form  a  conglomenition  (of  which  a  apecinien  is  lorwarded) 
in  blocks  which  rejich  a  ton  weight.  They  have  supphed  the  country 
with  lime  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and  will  yet  last  for  a  long  time. 

'*  Nos.  I  and  2  are  from  the  brick  grounds  near  Sta.  Kita  to  the 
north  of  Santos  Bay.  They  were  given  to  me  by  M.  Antonio  Jo86 
de  Silva  Campella.  I  am  promised  other  specimens  if  you  desire  to 
receive  them,  and  T  atn  doini^  iny  best  to  procure  for  the  Anthropo* 
logical  Society  some  skulls  of  this  extinct  nice. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Richard  F.  Burton,  V.P.  Anthro.  Socl 

"The  Secretary  A.  &  London." 

The  President  stated  that  the  box  containing  the  specimens  referred 
to  iu  the  paper  had  not  yet  arrived. 
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On  t/w  Ojmtiu(/  of  a  Tumulus  at  Essequiho.    Bj  tlio  Eov.  W.  H. 

Brett. 

"2\>  i/k!  Venerahte  Arclufeacon  Jmn  ii. 

**  Trinity  pariah,  Esacquibo,  Jau.  4,  1866. 

"My  UEAJi  Akoudeacon, — Having  long  entertained  the  opinion  that 
the  shell-moimd  standing  on  the  precipitous  edge  of  Waramuri  sand- 
reef  was  of  artificial  formation  (being  either  a  tumulus  of  similar 
nature  to  the  kitclien-middens  of  Denmark,  and  the  shell-hoaps  re- 
centlj  examined,  I  believe,  in  Caithness,  or  an  ancient  sepiikhral 
barrow),  and  finding  few  pci-Hons  inclined  to  agree  with  me  in  either 
supposition,  I  resolved  t«>  settk'  tlio  (iiu'stion  1)V*  ojuMiinc  it. 

"  Tlic  tumulus,  as  you  know,  is  not  far  from  tlie  liunk  ut  the  Monica, 
at  the  coumicncemeut  of  the  iumieuse  swmupy  district  inhabited  by 
the  Wanuis  and  oilier  Indian  tribes,  which  extends  northwestward  to, 
and  beyond,  the  delta  of  the  Orinooo. 

"Tlie  mouud  is  rather  more  than  twenty  feet  in  its  present  height, 
gracefully  rounded,  and  with  a  baac  of  probably  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.  The  reef  on  which  it  stiinds  is,  like  many  others  found  a 
few  miles  inland,  c^miposed  nf  wliite  sand,  mixed  with  peat  or  (lecayed 
TCLTctublo  matter;  but,  unliku  tiie  iiiound,  destitute  uf  organic  re- 
ma,in.s,  aa  fai*  ab  our  rescarehcH  liave  extended.  The  whole,  both  reef 
and  tumulus,  was  covered  with  forest  trees,  tmtil  the  establishmeut  of 
the  misnon  in  1845. 

Mr*  Campbdl,  the  resident  catechist  and  lay  reader,  commenced 
operations,  at  my  request,  in  the  begimiing  of  November,  by  a  cutting 
from  east  to  west  of  twenty  feet  in  width  at  the  top^  to  allow  of 
graduid  nam>wing  in  the  descent. 

"The  whole  mass  of  tlie  moiuid,  us  far  a.s  we  have  l>ccn  able  to  di;r. 
eouhists  chiefly  of  black  and  whitc^triped  periwinkle-blielLs,  siuiilai*  to 
those  found  on  the  surface,  with  those  of  crabs,  mussels,  clams,  whelks, 
eta,  in  infinite  number  and  variety;  the  first  named  («.«.  the  periwinkle) 
greatly  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  quantity.  Mingled  with  these  are 
the  remains  of  yertebrate  fishes  and  land  animals :  the  whole  present* 
ing  the  appearance  of  being  the  refuse  of  innumerable  meals  of  some 
race  in  former  days,  when  these  shell-fish  (many  kinds  of  which  are 
now  scareely  known  on  our  muddy  shores)  must  li;iv»^  a)>ounded,  and 
Waninuin  ridge,  now  separated  by  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  alluvial 
deposit  from  tlie  sea,  was  probably  a  promontory  or  an  island  i'lic 
shells,  imbedded  in  the  light  mould,  are  seen  eyecywheie  on  each 
side  of  the  cutting,  in  thin  layers,  which  resemble  in  their  doseness 
the  coats  of  an  onion,  and  indicate  by  sliglit  streaks  or  varieties  of 
colour  where  each  successive  deposit  was  spread  forth. 

"  We  were  unaV)le  to  go  below  seven  or  eiL'ht  feet  in  depth.  The 
Indians  refused  to  di^  dt'eper  ;  l>eing  Tinwillin;/  to  disturb  to  any 
greater  extent  the  human  vi  imnns^  w  liich  began  Ut  l>e  met  with  about 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  surface.  These  bones  were  found  in  live  or 
six  places;  not  stretched  out  either  in  horiiontal  or  perpendicular 
positions^  but  tiie  remains  of  each  person  crushed  and  huddled  toge- 
ther in  a  manner  impossible  to  describe.    A  jfragment  of  an  elbow- 
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bone,  for  instance,  is  found  tightly  fixed  Iwtween  the  spinal  vertohrre, 
rind  many  different  parts  are  welded  to^jfcthor.  as  it  were,  in  Th-^ 
Blntiigest  confusion.  T  have  hr<»ujht  :i\\:iy  :i  small  1k)x  of  the  iii  -st 
singidur  speeiiJieii«  i>r  Unwe  Imnian  ivinains ;  nlm  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  (apparently)  the  booes  of  large  fiahes ;  two  liunps  of  hardeued 
red  ]):iint,  or  what  the  Indians  call  such ;  four  or  five  heads  of  stone 
hatchets,  or  rather  ancient  tomahawks,  which  must  have  been  insert^ 
in  handles  of  heavy  wood  ;  a  broken  stono  with  a  sharp  edge,  which 
may  have  been  used  as  a  knife  ;  and  a  strange  rod,  or  petrifaction,  of 
a  substance  heavier  than  the  bones,  which  was  inifortunately  broken 
into  four  pieces  in  being  dug  up.  This  latter  has  puzzled  all  who 
have  seen  it.  I  thiiik  it  may  perhaps  Ix?  the  foti-siliHed  fragment  of  the 
tail  of  a  gigjmtic  ray ;  but  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  on  its  nature. 
No  beads  nor  any  land  of  ornament  were  found ;  neither  gold,  siWer, 
copper,  iron,  nor  any  kind  of  metal.  Small  fragments  of  granite  and 
other  stones,  such  as  children  at  play  might  throw  about,  were  met 
with  here  and  there. 

"  I  nmy  add  here,  that,  since  the  abftve  specimens  were  dug  up, 
which  1  liavc  forwarded  to  you,  Mr.  Campbell  ha.s  sunk  a  small  j>!t 
sevend  feet  deeper.  lie  jirucured  fn>m  it  the  same  kind  uf  jsliclls,  tlbh- 
bones,  etc.,  as  were  found  al>ove ;  another  shattered  skull,  and  other 
human  bones ;  and,  among  other  little  matters,  five  more  lumps  of 
the  *  red  paint',  which  he  has  sent  me.  The  feeling  among  the  Indiana^ 
of  which  T  wrote,  has  compelled  him  to  cease  from  further  excavation. 

"  The  finding  of  these  last  human  remains  so  far  below  the  others, 
nnd  tlie  irn»gular  pf^sition  and  unequal  depths  at  which  aJI  were 
fduiid,  scviiied  to  show  tiiat  they  must  have  Ihh'ii  )»laerd  there  at  dif- 
ferent jn  i  iods,  while  the  mound  was  in  course  ot"  fonnation. 

**  Having  thus  detailed  the  main  facts  of  the  diticovery,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  make  no  further  remark  on  the  subject  Bat  there  is  one 
question  which  natiirally  suggests  itself,  and  which  has  been  asked  by 
all  who  haye  heard  of  the  above  &cts  or  seen  the  relics : — '  How  came 
these  human  bones  to  be  there  burie<l  in  the  heap  of  shells  V 

"  .Tnd'.iinir  merely  from  \v!t  it  we  have  at  present  discovered,  it  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  two  conjectures  mi«j:ht  be  advanced  in  reply  •  - 

**  1.  *  They  may  have  been  uitei-i'ed  many  aires  «f/(i/-  the  tumuUi!* 
hod  been  formed  ;  either  inmicdiatcly  after  <leuth,  or  Jift^r  long  pre- 
servation of  the  skeleton  above  ground,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
known  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Indian  tribes  now  existing.* 

The  latter  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  lumps  of  red  colour* 
ing  matter  found  near  them  (for  the  Indians,  when  preserving  skeletons 
of  their  relatives,  often  pniuted  tliem  red) ;  and  it  woidd  acco\int  for 
the  disjointed  coiiditinii,  aiul  ])erhaps  for  the  intermingling,  of  the 
various  parts  of  eaeli  skrleton.  Jiut  it  would  liardly  account  for  their 
irregidar  positions  and  de[)th  in  the  niuund,  nor  lor  their  broken  ami 
shattered  condition  when  found.  The  child's  skull  and  jaw,  you  will 
see,  have  been  smashed  in  by  a  violent  blow,  apparently  on  one  aide ; 
and  all  the  other  skulls  were  in  fragments,  of  which  uie  few  I  have 
selected  were  the  lai^est.  Tlie  man's  skull  is  alK>ut  a  qtiarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  yet  it  liad  been  shivered  like  the  rest.    Many  of  the  bones 
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were  broken  in  the  process  of  dicing ;  but  the  edges  thus  formed  iire 
li;_'ht  in  colour,  while  the  original  fractures,  which  are  far  more  nu- 
merous, have  their  edjres  dark,  and  an-  distinguished  at  a  glance. 

"2.  'The  ichtliyopliii^Mjus  race  wiio  lormed  that  moimd,  may  have 
had  a  camiiUil  t'eabt  uccasiouallj ,  and  placed  the  bones  and  fragments 
with  their  other  refuse/ 

^'  The  Indians*  tradition  is,  that  the  man-eating  tribes  always  broke 
their  victims'  bones  to  extract  the  marrow  ;  and  they  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  thc^  bones  were  fractured  for  that  piu*p08e.  But  none 
of  them  know  anythincr  of  the  history  of  the  mound  in  question,  or 
can  throw  any  liwlit  on  the  suVtjcct.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  no 
€5Aisting  tribe,  l)iit  of  a  mce  lon^^  since  extinct. 

"  I  merely  throw  out  tlie  al>uve  us  buggestions,  without  prcbuming 
to  dedde.  We  must  search  dee^ier.  The  examination  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  tumidus,  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  do  much  to  render  intelligible  this,  which  seenl^s  the  earliest 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  this  p&rt  of  Guiana. 

**  I  vcTitnre  to  predict  that  similar  remains  will  l)c  found,  if  sought 
foi'  in  similar  positions  ;  viz.,  some  distitnee  inland,  where  tlie  alluvial 
(lej)osits,  our  present  swamps,  join  the  rising  lands,  the  original  siiores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Archdeacon, 

''Faithfully  yours, 

"\V.  H.  Brktt, 
^* Supenntettdent  qf  Indian  Mimons," 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  authors  of  the  papers,  and  the  Meeting 
aiiyottmed  to  the  5th  of  June. 


JuNB  5th,  1866. 

Da.  R.  S.  Chabnocx,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  foUowing^  new  Fellows  were  announced  as  having  been  elected  : 
Professor  H.  J.  Castle,  Kinjjf'H  College,  Strand  ;  Lepel  Grirtiu,  Gros- 
venor  Hotel,  S.W.;  George  U.  Thompson,  Haswell  Terrace,  Cardiff; 
W.  S.  Windham,  Carlton  Club,  S.VV. 

The  following  list  of  presents  were  announced  and  thanks  were 
voted  for  the  same :  Transactions  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic 
Society  of  the  West  Riding  (the  Society) ;  Transactions  of  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society  (the  Society) ;  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Im- 
perial Academy  (the  Academy) ;  E.  Darwin,  Zoononua  :  J.  K.  McCul- 
loch,  Geoirrajdiical  Dictiomiry  ;  CEuvres  complets  de  Bomiet  ;  Nichol, 
Handbook  for  Keadcrn  in  the  British  Museum  ;  J.  V.  Prichard,  Ke- 
searchcs  into  the  riiysical  History  of  Man  ;  Spiei4;el  U.  Windischmann, 
'EHn ;  Windischmann,  Zorossterische  Studien ;  SchwarzenbuiiE^  Alex- 
ander Y.  Humboldt ;  Atkins,  Navy  Surgeon ;  Rev.  S.  Smith,  Unity 
of  the  Human  Species;  J.  Grote,  Exploiatio  Philosophica ;  P.  Camper, 
works  of ;  Boudiu,  Traits  de  G^ographie  et  de  Statistaque  medicale ; 
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BulletiiiB  de  la  Soci6t6  Ethnolt^itjue  dc  Piiri8  (T.  IWiidyslie,  Ivstj.); 
Vaiicuiivcr,  Vuyiige  autour  le  nioinle  ;  H.  A.  Cavazzi  di  Moutccuocolo, 
Istoria  descrizionc  do  Tre  re^^i,  Congo,  Matiemba  et  Angola  {J.  W. 
Conrad  Cox) ;  0.  Nioolucci,  Sulla  stirpe  japigica  (the  Author) ;  Wor- 
cester, Dictionan*  of  the  English  Langtia^e  ;  C.  Knight,  Cyclopedia 
of  Geogmpliy  ;  T.  W,  Atkinson,  Tmvels  in  the  Upper  an<l  Ixjwer 
Anioor ;  T.  NV.  Atkinson,  Orirtital  and  West^ni  Siberia;  I^nqvor, 
Human  Physioloiry ;  J.  Haydn,  Dictionary  of  Dates  ;  Dr.  Maury, 
PliVHical  Googrupliy  of  the  Siu  ;  A.  H.  Hassall,  Adulterations  De- 
tected ;  A.  Wynter,  Curiuisitics  of  Civilisation  :  Laukester,  Lecture* 
on  FtHHl ;  the  Stars  and  tlie  Angcbj  (S.  E.  Colliagwtxxi,  Esq.) ;  Joomal 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  (the  Institution) ;  cast  showing 
Straton's  system  of  meaaiireraent  (John  Fraser,  Esq.);  Ormerod, 
Geolo^cal  Index  ;  Black's  Gcncnd  Atlas ;  Bernard,  Canibridjre  Free 
Thou«;lit ;  Gray,  Criticism  of  Darwin  (J.  Fred.  C(»llinu'«*m>d,  K  )  ; 
The  Journal  t>f  tlie  Kovnl  ( ieotrmpldcal  Society  (the  Society);  the 
Journal  of  thu  United  Service  Institutiuu  (the  iustitution)  ;  engraving 
of  a  cromlech  structure  at  Tongatatoo  (K.  it.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.) 

Mr.  Mackbnsib  said,  I  heg  to  exhibit  and  present  to  the  SooictA-, 
as  a  contribution  to  archaic  anthropology,  an  engraving  of  a  eonl 
rock  structure  from  a  drawing  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Hervey, 
my  uncle,  on  a  visit  made  hy  him  in  company  with  the  ill-fated  Mr. 

iWd  (suh.sequeiitly  ninnK  red  in  Polynesia)  in  !?^49  ,oO.  This  struc- 
ture, which,  to  some  extent,  deserves  the  desi^^natioii  of  erondech,  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  ishind  of  T<»iipi  Taboo  (lat. 
20°  40'  S.,  long.  175'  40'  W.)  It  st^iuds  iJoue  on  a  reuiute  coabt- 
bound  part  of  the  island,  without  any  other  monument  or  ruin  nearer 
it  than  the  "  Cyclopean"  tombs  of  the  Tuitongas,  drawn  in  Cook*8 
VoyageJty  as  sf  i  ling  on  a  clear  plain,  but  since  his  time  have  becouie 
surroimded  by  a  dense  jnngle,  and  are  only  to  be  reached  with  diffi- 
cnlty.  This  nimiTimcnt  stands  removed  from  the  tombs  f>f  the  Tui- 
tongas at  least  eight  to  nine  miles.  Not  beinij;  prepared  for  the  dis- 
covery of  so  remarkal>]e  an  object  in  the  course  of  a  ramble,  Mr. 
Hervey  was  unprovided  with  the  means  of  making  au  exact  measure- 
ment, but  the  following  dimensions  he  stated  to  be  not  hr  from  the 
.truth ;  other  visitors  may  be  able,  however,  to  correct  these.  Upper 
transverse  stone,  24  feet  long  by  rather  more  than  4  feet  deep  ;  up- 
rights 1  n  feet  high,  on  a  depth  of  8  feet  to  9  feet  6  inches  high  from 
frcmt  to  ])ack.  The  mateiial  is  tlic  comi  i*ock  or  ooral  reef  of  the 
TKML'hbourhood,  diflerin^jj  from  all  the  other  structures  of  the  island, 
whicli  are  formed  of  stone  imj)oi  tt'd  from  Wallis's  Island,  consideral>ly 
to  tlio  north-west  of  Tonga,  'llie  m<»rtico  autl  fitting  of  the  crosss 
Stone  Mr.  Hervey  found  to  be  done  with  as  much  care  as  the  rough 
materia]  admitted,  and  on  the  centre  of  it  a  small  bowl  (presumedly 
for  cava,  the  native  drink)  is  scooped  out.  The  building,  it  iboald 
bo  adde<l,  is  not  adjusted  to  any  particulai-  ])oint  of  the  comi)aa. 
No  liistorical  traditions  are  connected  with  it,  but  it  is  «np]x>sed  to  be 
exceedingly  ancient.  The  natives  are  al)lc  to  point  out  the  tombs  of 
at  icjist  thirty  Tuitong.i«,  but  nothing  is  known  by  them  ot  the  origin 
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of  this.  Thej  shrug  their  shoulders,  say  that  a  great  spirit  laid  its 
load  down  there,  aud  that  all  the  meu  iu  the  island  could  not  now 
put  it  up.  An  immense  tree  has  grown  up  at  one  angle,  clasping  the 
corner  in  its  body.  Mr.  Mackenzie  oondnded  by  referring  to  Mr, 
Priehazd's  paper,  in  the  Memoin  of  the  Society  (toL  i,  p.  208),  ^  On 
Viti  and  its  Inhabitants",  where  Mr.  Pritchard  alludes  to  this  crom- 
lech under  the  name  of  "  Haivmoza-Maui",  the  burden  of  Maui,  the 
spirit  who  had,  aocordiug  to  local  tradition,  brought  these  atonea  from. 
Bulotn. 

A  paper  was  then  read  : — 

On  the  Headforms  of  Oie  West  of  SngUmd^    By  JOHN  Beddoe,  M.D., 
F.A.S.L.    Abstract.    [The  paper  wUl  appear  at  length  in  the 

Memoirs.^ 

Dr.  Beddoo,  after  apoloj^sing  for  his  use  of  the  indefinite,  yet  ne- 
cessary term  "  Keltic,"  stated  the  ohjcct  of  the  paper  to  be  the  appli- 
cation to  the  vexed  suhjLct  of  the  Keltic  headform  of  facts  derived 
from  the  mensuration  of  the  heads  of  natives  of  the  south-western 
counties,  aud  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  While  contending  against  the 
prevailing  error  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  questions  of  mere 
length  and  breadth,  he  showed  that  the  prevailing  type  in  aU  these 
districts  in  modem  times  was  dolichocephalic,  and  applied  the  term 
Keltic  to  a  certain  tj'pe  of  headform,  usually  but  not  always  long, 
and  corresponding  with  the  pear-sha])ed  type  of  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson, 
which  he  (Dr.  Beddoe)  believed  himself  to  Ivave  found  in  all,  or  almost 
all,  those  countries  where  the  combination  of  Hght  eyes  with  dark 
hair,  etc.,  called  by  Dr.  Baniaid  Davis  "  the  Keltic  eye,"  was  exten- 
sively prevalent.  He  gave  some  of  the  data  on  whidi  his  views  were 
based,  and  in  oondusion  endeavoured  to  meet  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  their  way  by  the  abundance  of  farachyoephalic  skulls  in  the  BritiiAi 
portion  of  the  Crania  Britannioa. 

TliankB  w  ei-c  returned  to  the  author  of  the  paper  on  the  motion  of 

the  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAOKbNZiE  said  the  subject  of  the  paper  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  anthropology,  because  it  introduced  them  to 
anthropology  in  its  living  aspect  The  investigations  were  made  on 
living  men,  and  their  vital  integuments  were  examined ;  therefore, 

the  paper  was  of  practical  interest.  At  one  time  they  saw  nothing 
but  skulls  on  the  taV)le,  and  their  researches  seemed  to  be  liniitt'd  to 
the  examination  of  briK  s,  but  lie  hoped  they  should  in  future  have 
more  of  living  anthrujjoiogy.  Viewing  the  paper  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  method  of  research,  he  thought  it  was  euiiuentiy  useful, 
as  leading  then*  inquiries  in  a  right  direction.  Unless  they  were  very 
cautious  in  their  measurements  all  races  might  seem  to  be  abnormal, 
and  the  paper  he  considered  was  of  great  value  as  showing  how  to  go 
to  work  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  skulls  with  the  skin  on 
them. 

Mr.  CuNRAi)  (.'ox  asked  for  an  explanation  of  that  part  ot  the 
paper  iu  which  the  Silurian  skull  was  stated  to  resemble  the  Bast^ue 
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fbrm  of  skull,  and  inquired  in  what  respect  thej  resembled.  ProC 
Broca  had  found  the  Basque  skulls  to  be  dolichoeephalic,  but  diflering 
from  the  dolichocophalio  skulls  found  in  the  Paris  oemetcrieB,  in  that 

thcHc  last  lijid  relatively  greater  frontal  ciipacity  than  the  Baaque 
skulls.  Tliiit  was  an  imi)ort.uit  point,  and  if  Dr.  Beddoe's  examina- 
tions went  inf  o  thnt  partinilai-  tlun*  wrmld  be  verv  interestinir. 

Mr.  rviriKu  Bi.AKK  ditiured  from  Mr.  Miickeiizio  respouting  the 
value  to  be  uUiiohed  to  osteology  in  the  study  of  Hntluopologr,  and 
couteudetl  that  the  examination  of  skulls  was  an  important  branch 
of  the  science.  He  considered  the  jmper  as  important  and  suggesttveu 
It  was  an  appropriate  sequel  to  a  fonner  paper  by  the  same  author 
on  "  The  rennanence  of  Typo,"  and  he  had  that  eyenlng  stated  many 
facts  which  b<>ic  <nit  in  dtt.iil  the  conclusions  previously  drawn. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  the  uiitlior  ol^jectod  to  the  word  Kelt  as 
ha\  iii<,^  no  drtinite  nieaniiiLT,  but  it  was  ii  word  that  must  be  presen-ed 
luitil  boioe  better  desijrnutiun  vv}u>  found.  After  retVrriui;  to,  aiid 
quoting  some  special  cases  mentioned  by  Di-.  lieddoe,  Mr.  Blake  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  recent  investigations  in  the  barrows  of  the  north, 
and  the  contradictions  which  they  gave  to  the  theory  that  long  akuUa 
were  found  in  loim  bai-rows  and  ^ort  skulls  in  round  barrowii.  It 
appeared  that  in  \o\\\r  barniws  short  skulls  were  foinid,  though  it 
might  be  asserted  tliat  tliose  skulls  were  those  of  slaves  who  had 
been  buried  at  the  sauie  time  as  the  chief  for  whose  iutermeut  the 
barrow  had  been  made,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  mode  of  inter- 
ment at  Pachacamac.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  far  the  exiutiag 
population  of  the  north  agreed  with  that  of  the  west  Mr.  Thomas 
Tate,  jun.,  had  discovered  some  churchyard  skulls  ftom  Alnmouth  of 
tlie  existing  ])opulation,  and  had  foimd  them  to  be.intensely  bnichy- 
cephalic.  It  was  difhcult  to  fix  points  of  meaaiurement  in  the  Itx'ing 
skull,  which  rendered  such  Tneasuromonts  imcertain.  That  had  been 
allude*!  to  bv  l)r.  Beddoe,  ami  the  glabella,  which  had  been  referred 
to  as  oiiu  of  tlie  points,  was  rendered  fluctuating,  by  the  precise  points 
oi  measui-emeiits  selected.  Tliis  uncertainty  in  the  points  of  mea- 
surement occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  measurement  of  skuUs. 
He  dissented  IVom  the  opinion  of  Retsius  that  the  reeqttwsuium  cere- 
heUi  waa  gmall  in  Irish  skulls ;  on  the  contmiy,  its  sise,  so  far  as  that 
could  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  prt^toUf  was  often  very  large.  Mr. 
Blake  exhibited  the  "  Lonth  skull"  as  a  proof  of  this.  ^Mr.  Blake,  in 
conclusion,  obser\'od  that  i)r.  Beddoo's  paper  contained  many  real 
facts  for  anthro{Kjl<»Lnsts  to  work  on,  hut  lie  trusted  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  they  proceeded  to  guneralise  on  such  facts. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  observations 
on  living  skulls,  and  he  thought  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Beddoe  for  having  taken  his  measurements  from  living  heads.  He 
wanted  t^  know  something  more  about  the  figures  given  as  the  cephalie 
index  of  the  Swedes  and  from  what  part  of  Sweden  those  men  mea- 
Hurod  had  come,  for  the  measurements  did  not  agree  with  those  taken 
in  Sweden. 

Dr.  Beddoe,  in  replying  to  tlie  reuiark.s  on  liis  paper,  aliudetl  to  the 
greater  difficidty  of  measuring  a  living  head  than  a  skull,  and  stated 
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that  he  generally  coiiuiieuced  hia  measiiieiiiuiita  froui  tlie  forehead, 
bi^guming  with  the  prominenoe  between  the  ejebrows*  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Blake  that  thvy  should  not  be  hasty  in  dntwuig  conclusions,  and  he 
admitted  that  the  ftictH  were  as  yet  very  scanty,  but  he  hoped  within 
a  short  time  to  be  able  to  enlarge  tliem  greatly.  With  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  receptaculitm  rn^ehtVi,  an  \ihicli  part  of  the  pajx^r  Mr.  Blake 
had  made  some  remark,  he  said  his  iraprebsion  Wiia  that  in  most  cases 
it  vf-dn  Hniall,  thmij^rh  not  in  all.  The  breadth  between  the  mastoid 
processes  was  sometimes  very  great  m  Keltic  hkiiils.  W  itii  regard 
to  the  measurements  of  Swedes^  he  observed  that  his  measurements 
were  not  taken  from  skulls  but  from  living  heads  of  Swedish  sailors 
ui  Bristol  They  came  from  all  parts  of  tli^  coast  of  Sweden.  There 
were  thirty  of  them. 

Ji'tjHj/  t  iij  £j  lAiri  ations  conducted  in  the  Kirk/iead  Cave  at  Ulvtrsione. 
By  J.  P.  Morris,  F.A.S.L.  Abstract.  [The  paper  will  appear 
at  length  in  the  Memoin^ 

The  Kirkhead  bone-cave  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  promontoxy  of  Cartmel,  and  about  85  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  So  far  as  is  known,  its  dimensions  are— 
length,  40  feet ;  width,  20  feet ;  height  from  sur&ce  of  deposit,  14, 

9,  lUid  7  feet,  nnder  three  separate  domes.  The  floor  of  the  cavern 
C'MisistK  of  liones,  earth,  anundar  fraLrmrnts  of  limestone,  and  water- 
pebbles  of  clay-slate,  iiidisciimiiiatolj  mixed.  The  principal 
ttltjccts  of  intert'iit  found  were  portions  of  luunan  crania,  especially  of 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  human  leg  and  arm  bones,  and  verte- 
bne.  A  few  inches  below  the  surface  was  found  a  Roman  coin  of  the 
Emperor  Bomitian ;  and,  at  a  depth  of  about  seven  feet,  a  stone  im- 
plement of  a  rude  imgrouud  type,  and  a  meUitarsal  bone  of  a  pig, 
with  an  evenly  bored  circuhu*  hole  drilled  tln-ough  it.  Tliis  it  was  at 
first  iniatrined  had  l)een  an  amidet.  Professor  Busk  thought  that  it 
partially  resi'ml»1t  <]  the  lK»ne  whistles  found  in  the  south  of  France. 
Two  |)ointed  bone  miplemeuts  were  also  found,  and  several  fnigmcnts 
of  rude  unbaked  pottery.  Of  the  various  animal  remains  met  witii, 
the  most  numerous  are  the  goat,  kid,  pig,  boar,  fox,  badger,  two 
species  of  deer,  Cenma  eU^ut  and  C.  capteoim^  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  bones  of  the  wild  goose.  Of  those  of  which  only  a  few 
renaiins  ai-e  met  with,  may  be  mentioned  the  Mm  ratim^  Arvieola 
amphibia^  Fefls  >'fi(u.<t,  oue  ]i<)sterior  molar  of  the  h«»i^e,  two  canines 
and  a  molar  of  the  do;^.  Tiie  bottom  of  the  cavern  has  not  yet  been 
readied,  and  several  humhvd  toim  of  the  snyR-rfieial  hone-earth  yet 
require  examining.  Some  time  ago,  in  quarrying  stone  for  au  em- 
bankment, another  bone-cave  was  discovered  in  a  bluff  limestone 
headland,  called  Cape's  Head,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  same  penin- 
sula of  ChurtmeL  At  the  instance  of  his  Gi-ace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, some  portion  of  it  was  excavated  ;  but  the  author  was  not  aware 
of  anything  important  having  been  found,  except  a  few  remains  of  the 
smaller /me  natura>.  Being  in  the  neiirhhourhood  in  May  last,  he 
W!is  induced  to  examine  the  ])laee  ;  and,  on  lavaking  a  piece  of  stalag- 
mite, lie  found  several  fragments  of  charcoal  closely  imbedded.  This 
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0videiioe  <^  the  human  occupancy  of  the  cavem,  led  him  to  Tisttit 

agiiin,  upon  which  occasion  he  ioutxl  a  human  humerus  in  the  calci- 
fied mouM  ;nul  stnlagmite  adhorinL''  t<»  the  sidr-s  of  the  c;ivo  :  he  n\m 
found  a  Itadgcr  ii  skull,  coritiuniii;^  "ho  inohtr  tooth.  On  a  sul)5>t-<]Uc!nt  , 
visit,  he  found  a  hiumui  malar  buue,  and  beveral  animal  renmiiiri;  and  | 
he  hud  no  doubt  that  many  intcretiting  objects  might  be  found,  ahoold  J 
a  thorough  excaTaUon  be  made.  This  cavern,  at  the  present  timey  k  f 
87  feet  long,  15  feet  broad,  and  about  10  feet  high.  1 

Mr.  Salmon,  who  asaisted  Mr,  Morris  in  the  exploration  of  the 
cavo,  confinued  genemlly  the  xtritruients  in  the  paper.  He  said  it  w:>_s 
manifest  to  anyone  who  examined  the  cave,  that  the  contents  *.<t  the 
cuveru  could  uut  have  fallen  into  it  IVum  u  hule  on  the  top.  During 
the  exploration,  they  had  removed  about  two  hundred  tons  of  earth ; 
and  the  of  stalagmite  were  so  large,  that  it  was  nccewomy  to 

blast  them.    He  did  not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  age 
to  which  the  objects  found  belonged.  In  the  same  locality  there  w  ere  < 
many  similar  caverns,  and  other  record ^s  of  ancient  times ;  and,  if  it  ! 
slionld  be  the  (vpinion  of  the  meeting  that  it  wan  desirable  further  ex-  ■ 
plorations  sliould  take  place,  it  would  encouniL^e  tliose  who  lived  in  i 
the  neigh boiu'hood  to  persevere  in  their  exei-tions  to  exj)lore.     He  I 
called  attention  to  the  limt  tlake  imbedded  in  the  bUUugmite,  for  it  i 
was  remarkable  that  there  was  no  flint  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  I 
exploring  the  cave,  they  came  upon  a  laige  deposit  m  sea-sand ;  whicb  I 
showed  tliat  the  level  of  the  sea  must  have  changed,  and  that  the  sea  1 
at  one  time  iiowed  into  the  cave.  A 

Mr.  Hkxriqufs  thonprht  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  character  of  | 
tlic  roof  of  the  cave,  a?ul  its  (iescription  generally.  The  ])osition  *»f  m 
the  objects  foinid  shuiiid  also  be  considered,  aa  indications  of  their  ft 
relati\  e  ages.  The  coin  of  Domitian  found  there,  showed  liiaL  one  of  I 
the  objects,  at  least,  was  not  of  great  antiquity.  The  geological  cha-  1 
raeter  of  the  oave  and  the  form  of  the  orSoe  were  important,  as  1 
affording  some  groimds  on  which  to  arrive  at  a  proximate  conclusioii  ■ 
respecting  the  period  when  the  various  objects  were  deposited.  1 

Mr.  C.  C.vuTKr^  TU.ake  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  clmnu-ter  of  I 
the  supposed  tlmt  Hake,  that  it  was  eoni]MisfMl  of  silex,  but  he  conM 
not  say  whether  it  was  flint  or  chert.    He  asked  Mr.  Salmon  whether 
there  were  any  deposits  of  flint  in  the  neighbourhood  f 

Mr.  Salmok  replied  that  thm  were  none. 

Mr.  Blakb,  in  continuation,  said  that,  among  the  bones  found  in 
the  cave,  there  was  said  to  l)e  a  fhigmcnt  of  a  human  fibula,  hut 

which  was  not  really  sa  There  was,  indeed,  not  much  to  be  said 
respectintr  the  human  remains.  The  jiortion  of  the  skull  discovered 
exhibited  ]\\irh  (>r;niial  development,  and  was  similar  in  general  cha- 
racter to  tiie  skiiiis  found  lu  the  graves  i  t  ihe  lironze  j)eriod  in  Dur- 
ham. Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  distiugui^hed  antiquary,  had  looked 
over  the  remains  now  on  the  table;  and  he  said  there  was  nothing 
among  them  more  remote  than  the  Roman  period,  with  the  exception, 
probably,  of  the  flint  flake.  The  head  was  similar  in  pattern  to  those 
found  in  Italy.    The  bones  were  generally  identioid  with  those  of  the 
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aniuialii  uow  living:  in  the  district.  There  was  not  among  them  the 
bones  of  any  doniebtic  aniuial ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  thence  bo 
inferred  tliat  they  belonged  to  a  period  before  the  domestication  of 
animals  in  ftritain.  The  interest  of  the  oa^e  was  greater  in  a  geolo- 
gical and  pala^ontologieal  sense  than  in  an  anthropological  one ;  for 
the  animal  bones  found  in  it  were  of  more  interest  than  the  human 
bones. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said  thjit,  if  they  looked  to  the  i»eculiar  way  in 
whicli  these  objects  were  found  in  the  cave,  they  mn«t,  suppotso  tliat 
they  got  in  both  from  a  hiteral  eiitranco  and  from  the  top  j  and  it 
might  be  accidental  that  any  of  the  works  of  man  got  there  at  aU. 
His  impression  was  altogether  against  attaohing  any  yalne  to  the  eon- 
tents  of  these  caves.  They  had  not  yet  attained  any  scientifio  result 
from  them,  ii<  r  had  they  ascertained  the  period  at  which  they  were 
occtipied  ;  aiul  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  pause  before  they  drew 
auv  conclusions  from  them. 

Mr.  BoLLAEKT  said  that,  when  chemical  assistant  ui  tlie  Koyal  In- 
stitution, and  haying  assisted  the  late  Dr.  Bucklaud,  about  1822,  in 
preparing  some  of  the  fcssQ  bones  from  the  Kiriadale  oaves^  he  attached 
considerable  value  to  the  objects  found  in  the  cave  at  Kirkhead.  From 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Salmon,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that,  if  thej 
were  to  dig  deeper,  they  would  come  to  laiger  masses  of  stalagmite, 
amon^  which  some  ntlifr  interesting  relics  might  be  found.  He 
thought  it  was  worthy  of  the  Society's  consideration,  whether  they 
should  not  give  assistance  for  niiikin<4  liirther  researches  iu  the  cave. 

Mr.  Salmon  explained  that  tlwy  had  already  pierced  through  much 
staliiguiite,  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  large  deposits,  but  they 
were  small  compared  with  the  quantity  of  earth  excavated.  The  rock 
of  the  cave  was  limestone,  and  there  were  found  within  it  a  number 
of  clay-slate  pebbles,  though  there  was  no  clay-slate  in  the  immediate 
locality ;  therefore  they  could  not  have  ^oi  in  from  the  top  of  the 
cave,  but  from  its  montli.  With  respect  to  Mr.  \Vri<,'ht"s  ojjinion  as 
to  the  period  to  which  the  relics  l>elunged,  that  gentleman,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Morris,  excepted  the  piece  of  pottery  from  the  rest,  as  he  was 
doubtful  whether  it  was  Roman. 

Mr.  Blake  added  that  Mr.  Wright  had  smce  alluded  to  it,  and  said 
his  doubts  were  whether  it  belonged  to  a  ]^tish  or  to  a  late  Boman 
period. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  19th  instant. 


June  19th,  1866. 

James  Hunt,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  PwEbiDiSNT,  in  the  Cuaib. 

Thk  minutes  of  the  preceding  meetini?  were  read  and  c*»nfirmed. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  had  been  elected  Fel- 
lows, wore  announced: — John  Stirling,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Luiigham  Cham- 
bers, Portlaud  Place;  Cluu-lcs  iiooke,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bellevuc 
Cottage,  Scarborough. 
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The  presents  reoeiyed  ainoe  the  Uwt  meeting  were  aonouxieed  u 

under : — Fostt-r  uiid  Tuple y,  Denudation  of  the  Weiild  ( W.  Topley, 
F.G.S.) ;  The  nritlnh  People  (the  Author)  ;  Xicoliicci,  Di  im  autiquo 
Cmnio  Fenicio  (the  Author)  ;  Purdon,  Deaf  and  Duml)  (T.  Betidyshe, 
Es(|.) ;  Ueorp'  Tate,  Kn([„  I  i  istory  of  Aluwick  (the  Author)  ;  Tbirteuii 
Skulls  from  India  (Dr.  iSIiortt). 

The  PiiESiDEXT  stated  tliat  rct»olutiuns  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Council,  which  would  now  be  read,  relative  to  the  formation  of  bnmch 
societies  in  different  towns  in  the  provinces.  He  had  much  pleasuie 
in  seeing  the  President  of  One  of  the  local  branches — ^the  Manchester 
Anthropological  Society — ^present  that  evening. 

The  reeolutions  were  then  read,  as  follow : — 

Rfgulations  for  the  Formatim  of  Brantk  SoeitUet, 

1.  When  ten  gentlemen.  Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London,  redding  in  any  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  British  pos- 
sessions, express  a  desire  in  writing  to  fonn  a  Local  Branch  Society, 

it  shall,  on  the  formation  of  the  same,  he  entitled  to  a  diploma  of 
recognition,  with  the  consent  of  the  London  Council,  subject  to  the  j 
foUowiiii;  rrj^ni1ati'»ns. 

2.  Each  linuicli  Soc'u  ty  sli.ill  l»o  L,'ovenied  by  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  an  Honorary  Socrotury,  a  Treasurer,  and  four  ordinary 
mcmbei's  of  Council,  all  to  be  Fellows  of  tlic  Anthropological  Society  1 
of  Ixmdon,  the  Local  Secretary  or  Secretaries  to  be  officers.   Three  . 
to  form  a  quorum. 

3.  The  Officers  and  Council  shall  Ik;  elected  annually ;  all  membere  . 
thereof,  except  one,  to  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

4.  TlioComiL'il  of  cacli  P>miich  Society  so  formed  shall  be  at  liberty  . 
to  elect  such  menibeiti  or  associates  of  the  Bmnch  .Society  as  may  l>o  I 
tlioii-rht  desirable,  the  subscription  to  be  paid  and  tlie  ])rivileu^es  to  I 
be  received  by  wuch  members  to  be  regulated  by  special  resolutions  of  I 
each  Branch  Society ;  provided  always  that  at  least  ten  members  of  ' 
the  Brandi  Society  be  Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London. 

5.  The  voting  shall  be  usually  determined  by  show  of  hands,  or  by 
ballot  if  demanded  by  anv  member  of  the  Council. 

6.  Two  Ordinarj'  Meetings,  at  the  Icjist,  shall  be  held  annnally,  at 
Kiicli  times  and  places  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  members  of  the 
Branch  Society. 

7.  At  the  ordinary  General  and  Annual  Moetuig,  the  business  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Anf£ro])ological  Society 
of  London. 

8.  JleiK>rts  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Branch  Society  sliall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Autbropologicid  Society  of  London,  quarterly,  half- 
yearly,  or  yearly. 

9.  Such  lieports  shall  be  submitted  pr<>  jormd  to  the  Anthnipologi- 
cal  Society  of  London,  at  one  of  its  onlinary  meetings.  The  lieports, 
or  abstracts  thereof,  shall  be  published,  subject  to  the  same  r^ula- 
tions  as  those  applicable  to  other  communications  submitted  to  the 
Society. 
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10.  Books,  specimeus,  diagrams,  etc.,  shall  be  lent  to  the  Bnuich 
Societies,  on  application  by  tlie  Officers  of  each  Branch  Society  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  subject  to 
special  considcmtions  in  each  case. 

11.  The  A«thro!K)](>rncal  Society  of  London  will  uDdeitakc  to  (Icfriiv 
such  expenses  ab  may  im  incurred  lij  its  Branch  Societies,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  annual  subscriptions  reoeived 
by  it  from  the  members  of  each  Branch  Society,  who  are  also  Fellows 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 

The  President  observed  that  the  formation  of  a  branch  society  in 
Manchester  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  Anthropological  Society 
luid  been  formed  in  this  country  out  of  London  ;  and  they  might  take 
credit  for  having  given  rise  to  the  Manchester  society,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  the  forerunnor  of  many  others.  The  town  of  Manchester 
possessed  greater  opportunities  of  promoting  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology than  any  other  out  of  London,  in  consequence  of  its  connection 
with  the  colonies,  and  its  means  of  studying  the  characters  of  various 
races  of  man.  The  practical  business  character  of  the  people  of  Manches- 
ter would  also  1h3  of  great  service  in  stndyinjL'  tho  science  of  anthropoloiry, 
whicli  requires  that  qualification  in  its  promoter  more  than  any  other 
science.  MancheHtor,  he  conaideicd,  was  eminently  qualitied  for  the 
successful  establishment  of  an  Anthrojjological  Society;  and  he  hoped 
that,  in  purstiing  their  inyestigationB,  they  would  care  only  to  arrive 
at  the  truth,  wherever  it  might  lead  them. 

Mr.  George  Harris  said  he  felt  highly  gratified  at  the  reception 
they  had  iriven  him,  and  he  responded  to  the  sentiment  that  the  An- 
thropolr»n'ie;d  Society  of  Manchester  would  prove  an  imjjortant  one.  Tlie 
connection  <»f  tlie  town  with  the  colonies,  as  also  with  (iermany,  and  the 
cliaractcr  of  tlie  inluibiUuits,  induced  him  to  have  great  coutideuce  in  the 
success  of  the  society.  The  people  of  Mtinchester  had  a  great  taatc  for 
natural  history,  which  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  had  a  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  natural  history  which  was  the  best  out  of  London. 
Some  opposition  had,  indeed,  been  expressed  to  the  formation  of  the 
society,  but  he  hoped  it  would  SOon  be  removed,  and  that  the  Man- 
chcstci'  Anthropological  Society  wotild  l)ocomc  important  and  influen- 
tial. Several  of  the  large  towns  round  Manchester  would  prolmbly  unite 
with  them.  f  hey  would  be  umch  encoumged  in  their  efforts  by  the 
great  progress  which  had  been  made  iu  so  short  a  time  by  the  parent 
Society. 

Dr.  Capun  said  that  in  no  town  was  the  interest  taken  in  science 
so  great  as  in  Manchester;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  l»anoh 
society  there  would  meet  with  very  great  success. 

Mr.  Lam  PRAY  expressed  great  disappointment  at  the  sudden  and 
unexpcH'ted  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  the  Htader  newspaper  to  the 
members ;  and  he  desired  to  know  what  had  occasioned  the  failure  of 
the  arrangement  for  siipplying  it. 

The  President,  in  expknation,  stated  that  the  Remler  liad  been 
taken  simply  with  the  view  of  advertising  more  extensively  the  series 
of  works  issued  by  the  Society.   The  proprietors  of  the  Reader  ex- 
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pressed  thomselves  willing  to  supply  a  copy  of  their  paper  to  every 
meinl>er  of  the  Society  on  the  condition  of  receiving  weekly  an  oclver- 
tiscmeiit  oi' a  pa4»;e.  it  w;i.s  merely  a  (]uesti<>ii  ot'  advertisinjr,  and  it 
luul  uot  been  found  to  proiiiole  the  bulo  of  tho  wurks  to  the  extent 
that  was  anticipated.  It  had  been  attended  with  the  expense  of  .£6  a 
week ;  whioh,  under  the  oireumstancea,  the  Council  did  not  fed  justified 
in  oontanuing. 

The  President  then  nsigned  the  Chair  to  Dr.  Chabnock,  end  read 
the  following  paper : — 

ObmvaHoM  oit  ihe  InHuenee  of  Peai  in  Dedrotfing  the  ffumam  Body, 
08  thoum  bp  the  diteovery  of  Human  Bemaiw  iuried  in  Peai  in  the 
Zetland  Islandjf..  Hy  Dr.  Jamks  Hunt.  Abstract  [The  paper 
will  appear  at  length  in  the  Memoir*.] 

Daring  the  late  explorations  in  Zetland,  undertaken  for  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  Dr.  Hunt  discovered  a  series  of  wooden  coffins  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  tumulus,  which  coffins  were  buried  in  the 
peat.  One  of  these  coffins  was  covered  l»y  two  stones,  which  h<trt» 
certain  niarkinLrs,  twelve  inches  of  peat,  however,  intervening  l)etweLU 
the  cortin  and  the  stone.  In  the  majority  of  these  coffins,  all  traces 
of  the  skeletons  buried  therein  had  entirely  disappeared ;  from  one, 
however,  was  ohtained  a  human  finger-nail,  and  from  another  a  skele- 
ton of  large  sise,  the  integuments  of  which  were  preserved,  and  the 
bones  impregnated  with  ii  black  ]>eaty  substance.  In  this  coffin  was 
found  a  liquid  having  the  odour  of  tannin.  Dr.  Hunt  gave  an  account 
of  the  facts  which  had  been  prcvionfily  jmblished  regarding  the  pre- 
servation or  doiitruction  of  human  remains  by  ]M'at  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  lie  declined  to  theorise  rojipecting  the  conditions  wiiich  iiad  led 
to  the  destruction  of  many  bkeietuiih,  and  tlie  prebcrvatiou  of  tJie  one 

he  then  eihibited. 

Mr.  BoLLABBT  mentioned  instances  in  which  bodies  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  cuirent  of  water  had  become  dissolved ;  but 

at  tlie  hottoia  of  the  coffins  masses  of  fatty  matter  were  found. 

Mr,  G.  Hahris  made  some  ol)ser%'at  ions  on  the  best  mode  of  preserv- 
ing' U>dies,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  certain  kinds  of  earth  for 
this  pur|K>be.  Ho  then  mentioned  the  discover)'  of  a  number  of 
Boman  skeletons  some  years  ago,  near  the  ancient  Watling  Street 
road,  running  between  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire,  winch  had 
been  buried  in  gravel,  and  were  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  preeervar 
tion.  He  adverted  also  to  the  discover^'  at  Bonn  of  natural  nunn- 
mics,  that  had  been  buried  in  stone  cothns ;  the  flesh,  though  dried 
up,  still  remained  on  tiie  In^nea.  He  alluded  as  well  to  the  lon*j:  |>r{> 
servation,  in  the  convent  of  Mont  St.  Bernard,  of  l)odies  that  had  l>ecu 
found  in  the  snow,  as  an  iiistance  oi'  the  resistance  to  decay  ottered  l)y 
cold ;  also  to  the  coffins  of  Charles  I.  and  of  John  Hampden,  on  the 
opening  of  which  the  bodies  were  found  remarkably  well  preserved. 
Dryness  and  the  total  cEidusion  of  the  air  appeared,  in  these  oases,  to 
have  V)cen  the  main  preservative  causes. 

Mr.  Tate  observed  that  there  was  no  question  about  the  great  pre- 
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servative  power  of  ioe,  for  it  was  evidenced  by  the  iwreservation  of  the 
fle«]i  of  extinct  mammoths ;  but  aa  to  peat  it  was  a  different  matter, 
and  tlie  observations  of  Dr.  Hunt  showed  that  there  were  conditions 
in  which  peat  was  nut  preservative.  In  Ireland  there  was  genemlly 
clay  underlying  the  peat,  and  then  brushwood,  and  on  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  Cervm  mtgo/ccroi^  the  old  Irish  deer,  were  found.  The 
bones  thus  found  were  imbedded  in  peat  that  was  aatuxuted  with 
moisture,  and  with  auj  fluid  matter  that  might  be  destractive  of 
animal  remains.  The  question  seemed  to  be  one  fbr  chemists  to  de- 
oide — ^whether  there  is  any  acid  in  peat  that  would  destroy  animal 
substance  ?  A  wot  mass  of  ordinfiry  peat  wai?  well  known  to  ho  pre- 
sorviitivc,  Tluis  in  the  SlietLmd  Ishuuls,  tlie  body  of  a  poi-son  who 
hud  been  })uried  in  peat  for  isixty  years,  luul  been  dug  up,  and  found 
to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  the  ])eat  in  that  catse  being  very 
moist  He  doubted  much  whether  the  o^ns  in  whieh  the  human 
renutins  were  found  by  Dr.  Hunt  were  of  the  same  date  as  the  bones. 
Peat-bogs  were  generally  preservative. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake,  in  refennco  to  the  remaiks  of  Mr.  Tate, 
asked  what  Avas  the  eliaracter  of  tbe  elav  depri.sit  above  wliieli  the 
bones  of  the  supposed  iJervm  wKiar>ri>s  had  been  discovered  \  He  be- 
lieved it  (Hd  W)i  iK'loni?  to  any  definite  aire,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
stag.  In  the  case  before  them,  they  had  a  skidl  and  certain  long 
bones  of  an  individual  of  great  size.  The  skull  afforded  some  pecu- 
liarities. It  had  evidently  been  for  a  long  time  beneath  the  earth, 
and  bore  marks  of  posthumous  compression,  which  had  alter^  the 
nonnal  symmetry  of  the  skull.  There  were  als(j  eertjiin  conditions 
obscrvaltle  in  the  teeth.  It  evidently  belonged  to  a  short-headed 
nuN',  and  was  eiixlit-tcnths  of  a  hundred  in  cranial  diameter.  Tf  t!io 
individual  cuuld  have  been  })roved  to  be  Scandinavian,  he  should 
doubt  whether  they  were  a  long-hciided  race,  for  that  was  a  very  short 
skidL  He  had  also  seen  Northumbrian  skulls,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  Scandinavian,  and  were  short ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  doubt 
the  popular  theory,  according  to  which  the  Scandinavians  were  univer- 
sally a  long-headoid  race.  Witli  respect  to  the  geology  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  there  was  no  resemblance  be- 
tween them;  and  they  were  in  want  of  facts  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities of  peat  in  different  localities. 

The  Rev.  Duitbar  Heath  nuir^rested  that  the  remains  of  clothing 
found  in  the  coffin  shoidd  be  nncr«.)scopieally  examined,  and  by  that 
means  the  nationality  of  the  sailors  supposed  to  have  been  buried 
might  probably  be  traced.  It  was  well  Imown  that  the  decomposition 
of  human  flesh  depends  on  the  action  of  oxygen  and  the  temperature; 
but  he  did  not  see  the  antliropologicsd  Ijearing  of  that  part  of  the 
paper.  It  was  evident  that  the  individuals  liad  been  biu*ied  in  woollen 
clothes,  and  it  niiLrht  be  curious  to  useertaiu  wiiat  was  the  state  of 
bodies  when  exj>ose<l  for  a  length  of  time  to  certain  conditions,  but 
the  paper  couveye<l  no  idea  of  the  periotl  at  wliich  they  had  been 
buried,  nor  of  their  nationality ;  and  these  he  considered  were  the 
whole  points  of  interest  in  the  subject 

Mr.  Macksnxib  observed  that  some  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the 
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bodies  might  he  obtained  from  the  stitches  in  the  clothes,  which  were 
distinctly  to  \yc  seen.  He  thoii^'ht  that  some  fuller  description  v.as 
required  of  the  otlier  cu.Hins,  bciiidcs  the  one  in  which  the  boiit  s  were 
found.  From  the  circumsUiuce  of  their  being  placed  irregiiku  ly,  he 
cuusidcred  that  the  place  had  not  been  a  regular  burying  ground. 

Mr.  Napier  aUuded  to  the  diaooveiy  of  seyeial  akeletons  in  Stir- 
lingshire, about  thirty  years  ago,  that  were  buried  in  peat,  and  were 
asaociated  with  bronze  celts  and  other  bron/e  implements.  The  skulls 
were  long,  and  not  those  of  short-hi  a-led  individuals.  With  regjird 
to  the  len^^h  of  Scandinavian  Kkulls,  hu  wUited  that  tlie  heads  of  most 
of  tho8o  lie  liswl  measured  were  c»t'  a  medium  kind,  neither  long  nor 
short ;  the  measurements  being  about  seven  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  from  five  inches  and  seven-eighths  to  six  inches  and  u  quarter  wide. 

Dr.  Oaplin  referred  to  some  instances  of  the  preservation  of  human 
bodies  in  France,  especially  to  that  of  Henry  IV,  which  was  found  in 
a  perfect  condition  when  the  coffin  was  opened,  sixty  years  after  his 
death. 

Mr.  HiGOiNf*  considered  the  investigation  of  the  inflnonce  of  peat  in 
]>resenMng  or  destn^ying  hnman  Inidies  was  decidedly  an  tintliropo- 
logical  (piestion.  They  liad  the  fact  stated  f»f  the  di8a}>})eiU*:inco  i4' 
hiuuan  remains  from  most  of  the  cottius ;  and  it  was  important  they 
should  investigate  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  as  it  might  throw  a 
light  on  the  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  From  the  remains  of  the 
cl>  'th  ing,  it  might  be  assumed  that  they  })elonged  to  the  present  century. 
The  disappearance  of  human  remains,  he  thought,  depends  much  on  the 
motion  of  water,  and  tliat.  if  the  water  witli  which  bodies  are  in  con* 
t4iet  is  staLfnant,  it  will  tend  to  jireserve  them. 

Mr.  N.^i'iEii  bitid  that  liis,  « •i>servation  of  Scandinavian  heads  was 
conhned  to  the  exammution  of  the  heads  of  Swedish  seamen  in  Bristol, 
the  smallest  of  which  were  about  seven  inches  long,  and  the  breadth 
five  inches  and  six-eighths.  He  had  measured  the  skulls  of  twenty 
Scandinavians,  obtained  from  those  portions  of  that  country  where  the 
inhabitants  were  clearly  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

Dr.  Charnock  said  that  the  property  of  peat  to  preserve  human 
remains  might  depend  u\mi  the  variety  of  peat  in  which  they  were 
r«>nn<l.  He  believed  that  commuu  peat  was  a  composition  of  the 
branehes,  twigs,  leaves,  roots  of  trees,  etc.,  and  that  it  might  have  the 
proj^rty  in  question  from  containing  tannin.  There  was,  however, 
another  sort  of  peat,  found  in  Scotland,  Ciermany,  and  Holland,  called 

Scottish  or  (German  peat",  a  substance  of  a  yellowish4irown  or  black 
colour,  which  consisted  of  clay  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and 
pyrites ;  and  it  was  possible  that  this  variety  might  not  have  a  pre- 
servative property. 

Mr.  ('akti;h  Blake  Siiid  he  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  mo- 
dulus of  the  transverse  breadth  of  Scandinavian  skulls  according  to 
Mr.  Napier's  tlieory.  First  he  had  stated  that  it  was  five  inches  and 
a  half,  next  six  inches  and  six-eighths,  then  su  inches  and  one-eighth, 
and  lastly  five  inches  and  six -eighths. 

Mr.  R.  Tat&    Order ! 

The  Pbbbidbnt,  in  reply  to  the  observations  on  his  paper,  said  his 
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object  hacl  beeu  sinijdy  io  coinniunicato  a  fact,  the  o>^ervation  of 
which  he  believed  wiia  unique,  that  there  is  a  deatruying  power  iu 
some  kinds  of  peat  on  the  human  body.  In  all  previous  cases,  peat 
had  been  considered  a  preeervatiTe.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
were  the  remains  of  a  human  body  found  in  a  coffin  among  other 
simihir  ones  which  contained  nothing,  and  respecting  which  the  opinion 
prevailed  thtit  tlicy  were  chests  wherein  treasure  had  been  buried  ;  and 
it  was  not  uutil  theylnui  ojiened  several,  that  tliey  had  found  a  single 
traee  of  a  humau  body.  As  soon,  however,  as  Dr.  Hamilton  found 
a  tiuger-uail  iu  one  of  theui,  he  gave  up  liis  theory  that  the  cotiiua 
were  merely  chests.  It  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know' 
where  human  bodies  were  to  be  found.  In  one  case,  a  man  had  been 
buried,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  skeleton  wajs  to  be  found ;  yet  an  impres- 
sion of  his  fiice  remained  when  all  the  integuments  of  the  human 
body  were  L"Mie.  Vejzetablc  snlistances,  which  had  been  buried  at 
the  Siinie  time,  were  as  fresh  as  at  the  present  day.  All  the  coffins 
were  found  near  each  other,  and  within  a  f»'w  inrhes  only  of  differ- 
ence iu  their  levels,  there  are  great  vancLies  of  peat,  varying  iu 
quality  with  the  vegetable  substances  of  which  they  are  composed. 
He  hoped  that  the  paper  would  prove  that  in* some  caaes^  at  leasts 
bodies  that  had  been  buried  pwfaaps  only  thurty  yeara  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Prestdfnt  then  read  the  foUowmg  paper,  which  was  a  sequel 

to  the  fore;.,'oinir  one  : — 

On  th''  I n(<Tpi  t(a(i<j)i  i)j  norm  Insrripil</iis  <rn  Stones  rect  nthj  discoperfd 
in  tJie  Jglfind  of  Brassiiy^  Zdlaml.    By  Dr.  James  Hunt.  Ab- 
stract   [The  paper  will  appear  in  the  M€moir$J\ 
The  stones  mentioned  in  the  above  paper  were  described  by  Br. 
Hunt.    The  markings  thereon  were  considered  by  Dr.  Charlton,  of 
Newcastle,  to  be,  one  a  compound  rune,  spelling  the  letters  TNYK, 
the  otlieran  Ogluun  letter  P>.    Principal  Barclay,  of  the  l^nivcrsity  of 
(Ihusgow,  considered  theui  combined  nuies,  each  spelling'  the  word 
Teit  or  Tait.     Professor  JStc|)]iens,  of  Ct>penhairen,  considered  them 
not  to  be  riuies,  but"nuiic  bo-marks,"  monogi-ams,  or  masons'  marks, 
cme  of  the  charactein  poesiblv  representing  an  anchor.    Dr.  George 
Moore,  of  Hastings,  considered  them  monograms  formed  of  Runic  cSia- 
meters  united,  the  signification  being  in  each  cjise  Danr  or  Dany. 
Dr.  l*runer-Bcy,  of  Paris,  interpreting  them  a>  Phoenician,  read  one 
of  them  ns  .<f/r  (town)  or  mnx  (horse).    Dr.  \i.  S.  Chamock  considered 
one  to  s|>ell  dnil  or  tatf  and  the  other  d">hli  or  faffrt.    The  spccimeus 
will  l>e  dejxisited  in  the  Museum  of  Scottidh  Antiquaries. 
•  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  tlie  President  for  his  two 
oommunications. 

Dr.  Cafun  asked  what  name  would  bo  denoted  if  the  inscriptions 
were  reversed  ) 

Dr.  Charnock  :  They  would  have  no  meaning  at  all 
Mr.  Mackenzie  adverted  to  the  interjiretations  by  the  members  of 
tlie  "  Pickwick  Club"  of  the  mysterious-looking  inscription  on  a  stone 
Hnbmitted  to  tiieni,  and  he  compared  the  various  interpretations  of 
tlie  meaning  of  the  miuivti  ou  the  stones  over  the  coffins  which  had 
VOlb  IV.  p 
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been  rendered  by  the  gcntlemoi  to  whom  they  had  beea  Bhown,  to 
the  ingenioufl  interp^'etatioiifl  given  by  the  membeni  of  the  '*  Pickwick 
Club"  to  the  imperfect  cutting  in  stone  of  "John  Snooks,  his  mark." 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  thought  the  matter  to  l)e  of  considerable 
interest  and  imiwrtanre.  Witli  rcsj)cct  to  the  diffcronres  between  the 
letters  T  and  D,  be  e  -uld  wtll  undeimund  that  they  might  bo  mis- 
taken one  for  the  other.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  marks 
denoted  the  name  of  the  man  buried,  and  it  was  a  fact  of  interest 
that  the  Hunes  were  formerly  in  that  part  of  Scotland. 

TIm  Presidbnt  stated  that  the  second  paper  originally  formed  part 
of  the  first  one,  but  he  had  substHjuently  divided  it  into  two,  and  he 
was  glaii  that  Mr.  Henth  found  the  latter  part  of  the  pajHjr  at  Icjust 
to  be  iiitcri'stiug.  If  th*^  eliuracters  were  llunic,  he  must  s:iy  thnt  lie 
did  nut  find  unythincr  like  them  in  Maott-how,  and  that  uothing  iiimic 
had  been  found  in  Shetland  before. 

• 

On  the  RemfMoiMt  of  InttriptioM  found  on  Aneteni  BrUuh  Boek$ 
with  tho&e  of  Central  America,  By  Dr.  Bertbold  Skbnann. 
Abstract.    [Tbe  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  i/motrv.] 

llcferring  to  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made  in  Nortliuraber- 
land  atid  (m  the  F^ji^teni  lx)rder8,  and  which  had  b(>en  describcHl  by 
Mr.  Oeorgu  Tate  in  his  work  un  tbe  subject,  and  after  <rivitig  nii  ab- 
stract of  Mr.  Tate's  views,  the  author  pointed  out  that  t.liuusjiuds  of 
miles  away,  in  a  remote  comer  of  tropical  America,  we  find  the  con- 
centric ringH,  and  BOTeral  others  of  the  most  typical  chameters  en- 
grayed  on  the  British  rocka  These  he  had  himself  discovered,  and 
hiul  more  than  once  des(  ribetl.  Tie  considered  theio  to  resemble  Mr. 
Tate's  specimens  so  closely,  that  when  the  plates  of  that  gentleman's 
work  were  first  shown  to  him  (and  he  was  quite  ignonmt  to  what 
country  they  related),  he  fully  believed  them  to  represent  Venigtuuj 
inscriptions.  He  gave  five  exauijdes  of  Venigiuis  markings,  eiu;h  of 
whicli  he  considered  resembled  a  corresponding  figure  in  the  British 
inacriptiona  Both  were  incised  on  large  stones,  the  sur&ce  of  which 
had  not  previously  nndergone  any  smoothing  process.  The  people 
who  were  found  in  the  district,  probably  the  Dorachos  or  Dorazquee, 
had  also  made  considerable  progress  in  sculpturing  columns,  and 
pliujing  on  them  raised  characters.  But  'ah  tliese  required  fur  moro 
iu*tjstic  skill  than  incised  charact-ers,  and  denoted  a  higher  degree  of 
civilibation,  Dr.  Seemann  conaidered  that  tbe  incised  charactei-s  were 
by  a  different,  less  civilised,  and  more  ancient  race  than  those  who 
sculptured  the  characters  in  relief.  After  describing  the  famous 
fiedM  pinlal,  near  the  town  of  David,  the  author  concluded  by  point- 
ing  out  that  could  identity  be  established  between  the  rocks  of  Britain 
and  Veiiiguas,  the  legitimate  speculation  might  be  indulged  in,  that 
in  prehistoric  times  connection  existed  between  Europe  and  America, 
when  the  island  of  Atlantis — in  the  bauds  of  modem  soiouce  uo  lougor 
a  myth — intimately  connected  both. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Dr.  Socmann  for  his 
paper. 

Mr.  BoLLASRT  observed  .that  he  did  not  see  any  roaemblanoe  bo- 
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twcen  tlic  British  charactcra  marked  on  tho  stones  and  those  of 
VeiBguaa.  Between  the  first  ones  there  was  no  trace  of  resemblanoe 
whatever ;  the  second  were  equall j  unlike ;  the  concentric  circles  of 
the  third  were  a  form  of  cutting  to  be  found  all  over  the  world ;  and, 
as  to  the  fourth,  he  wjis  surprised  that  Dr.  Seemann  should  have  tried 
tt)  <  to  a  resemblance,  for  it  was  purely  figurative.  He  was  sorry 
that  Dr.  Seemann  should  have  allu'U  <l  to  the  ancient  romance  about 
the  connection  between  the  Old  ki  and  the  New.  For  liiii  own 
part,  he  had  failed  to  trace  the  letist  resemblance  between  them,  for 
every  thing  there  was  peculiar  to  the  New  Woild  and  to  the  red  man. 
•  M^jor  OwBN  was  of  opinion  that,  if  they  found  the  same  things  in 
the  Old  and  New  World,  represented  by  similar  characters,  it  was 
evidence  of  former  (K>nnection. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  concurred  with  Mr.  Bolkert  in  thinking  that  the 
red  man  was  tlie  creator  of  his  own  state  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  H  viuiifi  conceived  that  the  similarity  of  traditions  in  Tndia  and 
South  ^Viiicrica  indicated  that  there  had  been  some  connection  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New.  He  mentioned  that  there  exists 
in  Britany  many  perfect  ancient  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  A  great 
number  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by  the}  ml.ssionaries,  who  considered 
them  as  relics  of  paganism ;  but  in  an  island  near  one  part  of  Brittany, 
which  is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which  the  mis.sionaries  had  not 
visited,  there  is  a  perfect  Druidical  temple,  and  many  curious  sculj)- 
turcs.  The  inscriptions  on  tho  stones  were  very  remarkable,  and 
well  deserved  examination.  He  considered  Brittany  to  be  one  of  tiie 
most  interesting  countries  on  the  continent^  though  seldom  Tisited. 

JAx,  Ralph  Tatb  said  that  Dr.  Seemann  might  be  right  after  all,  and 
the  people  of  the  Old  and  New  World  might  be  identical 

The  Rev,  Dunbar  Heath  agreed  with  Mr.  BoUaert  in  thinking  that 
there  was  no  resemblance  between  the  inscribed  stones  of  the  north 
of  England  and  those  figured  by  Dr.  Seemann. 

The  following  paper  by  Dr.  Bower  was  taken  as  read : — 
On  tJit  History  of  A  ncient  Slavery.    By  Dr.  John  Bower.  (Commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  W.  BoUaert)  Abstract.  [The  paper  will  appear  at 
length  in  the  Mtmoirs.'] 

In  a  paper  of  great  length,  the  author  described  the  circumstanoea 
under  which  slavery  was  practised  among  nations  of  antiquity — under 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  polity.  TTc  sravc  copious  extracts 
from  ancient  authoi-s,  and  entered  into  detail  respecting  the  legal 
rights  of  slaves  antl  masters,  the  clothing,  food,  and  social  life  of 
slaves  and  freemen,  and  the  terms  used  to  discriminate  between  the 
wions  descriptiouB  of  emancipated  slaves. 

The  Fbrbidbnt,  having  resumed  the  Chair,  said  there  was  one  other 
paper  on  the  list,  "  On  the  Influence  of  Blood-Relationship  in  Mar- 
riage", by  Dr.  A.  Mitchell.  It  was  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  would 
be  printed  in  the  Socio1||''s  Memmrs  at  length,  and  a  discussion  on  it 
would  take  place  at  some  future  meetiiiLT.  They  had  now  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  aiid  he  wished  to  announce  that  the  Council 
had  decided  to  form  a  special  fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
original  researches  in  archaic  anthropology-,  under  the  title  of  the 
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Anthropological  Exploration  Fund**.  Tn  Orkney,  the  local  Secre- 
taiy,  Mr.  O.  Petrie,  whose  report  on  the  Brocha  and  Pieta'  hoiuea  of 

that  locality  was  recently  laid  before  the  Society,  intends  to  continue 
his  investigations  should  funds  be  provided  for  him.  In  Caithness, 
the  interest  which  Iiuh  recently  attached  to  the  examination  of  the 
hmiA  Ji'lc  prehiHtoric  remains  for  that  coniitr}^  is  unabated  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Audei'iion,  local  Secretary  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Loudon, 
and  Mr.  K  L  Shearer,  only  wait  for  funds  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tiona  whieh  tiiey  eonunenoed  some  time  ago.  In  Doraetahire  there 
exists  a  large  number  of  barrows  which  have  neyer  yet  been  eramined, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  fund  to  that  purpose. 
It  was  thought  to  bo  very  iidviHablo  that  the  theories  which  have 
recently  been  promuliratcd  respecting  "  lono:  barrows"  tjhonld  be  put 
to  the  test  by  an  examination  of  some  of  the  well  preserved  "  long 
baiTows"  wliich  exist  in  this  country.  The  authorities  in  Belgium,  who 
act  under  the  orders  of  the  Belgian  government,  have  invited  some 
membeiB  of  the  Anthropological  Society  to  take  part  in  the  important 
explorations  near  Dinant,  where  bone-caves  have  been  opened,  contain- 
ing remains  of  extinct  animals,  chipped  flints,  and  human  skulls  and 
bones,  of  varied  and  peculiar  nature.  The  Council  were  anxious,  in 
the  first  ])lace,  to  depute  Mr.  C.  Tarter  Blake  to  make  a  n  p  n-t  ri 
this  huhjeot.  The  Society  had  given  XlOO  for  ])romotiiig  these  ul>- 
jecta  \  several  members  had  contributed  individually  to  the  fund  ; 
and  by  appealing  to  tlie  public,  and  by  the  aid  of  other  scientific 
societies,  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  sum  would  be  raised  to  complete 
the  proposed  investigations  satisfaotorily.  He  had  only  further  to 
announce  that  he  had  undertaken  to  direct  the  application  of  the 
fund,  and  he  should  ho  happy  to  afford  any  information  respectuig 
the  nature  of  the  researches  to  be  imdertaken.  A  new  volume  of 
their  Mtmnlrs  liad  been  printed,  with  the  exception  of  two  papers, 
and  it  would  be  bhortly  issued  to  the  memliera,  A  catiJi»gue  of  the 
^ooks  in  the  library,  and  a  list  of  the  specimens  in  the  museum,  were 
also  nearly  ready ;  and  he  thought  it  would  surprise  some  of  their 
members  to  see  what  a  valuable  ooUectiou  they  had  amassed  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  President  further  remarked,  that  a  deputation  firom 
the  parent  Society  would  be  present  at  the  <»penincr  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical S<*eiety  of  Manchester,  of  which  Dr.  l-  arrltauk  was  secretary  ; 
and  lie  looked  with  great  interest  to  theii*  future  success.  Tn  coiiehi- 
siou,  the  President  said  tliat  he  much  regretted  tiie  non-arnval  of 
Mr.  Pritohard's  report  as  to  the  anthropological  causes  of  the  negro 
insurreotion  in  Jamaica;  but  he  had  little  doubt  that,  when  presented, 
it  would  be  read  with  greater  satisfiietion  than  tiie  report  of  the 
Comnussioncrs  sent  by  the  Government. 
The  meeting  then  axiyoumed  to  the  6th  November  next 
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INTBODUCTION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  the  iiitelleotiml 
<h'velopnicnt  of  the  present  century  is  the  birth  and  rapid  growth  uf 
Antliropolog)',  or  the  science  of  mankind. 

Like  most  of  the  older  aciences.  Anthropology  has  had  to  6ght 
against  d  jniori  teftching ;  the  battle  has  been  sharp,  but  inductive 
science  thineateDS  to  become  victorions.  Tu  Europe,  Anthropologj'  is 
now  accepted  as  a  science  of  the  highent  importance,  and  the  chief 
^'ovennnents  have  aeeonkd  t<>  it  jirivilegcs  wlilch  are  denied  to  some 
oilier  Hciencen.  l)nrini;  the  jiast  vear,  a  great  mark  of  respect  and 
appreciation  has  been  ])ai(l  to  the  Anthropolofrical  Society  of  J'aris  hy 
the  (fiiHgiitencd  goverunient  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  An  Im- 
perial decree  vas  issued  in  which  this  Society  was  pronounced  to  he 
UM  itutUuium  (TuiilUi  pMiquty  and,  thus  entitled,  it  is  to  take  rank 
>^'ith  the  oldest  scientOic  societies  in  France.  The  dcTcloptnent  of 
this  Society  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  ever  esta- 
blifihed  in  that  eoniitr\'. 

In  Germany,  the  first  niunher  of  a  periodical  in  nhmit  to  appear 
specially  devoted  to  AnthropoU>gical  Science,  and  isi»cietics  for  its  study 
and  development  are  being  formed  in  Spain,  in  It-aly,  and  in  linsisiik 

In  England,  Antliropology  Wiis  luihemd  of  iui  a  methodically  pursued 
science  until  about  two  yean  after  the  establishment  of  the  F^ch 
Society.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Anthropology  introduced,  than  it  at 
once  took  both  a  deep  and  a  finn  root  in  English  soil,  and  tiondon  can 
now  boast  of  the  largest  society  in  the  world  for  the  study  of  this 
science.  Tt  is  tnie  tliat  the  pn>gress  of  this  society  has  V>een  watched 
with  some  suspicion,  if  not  jealousy,  by  tliose  who  shoulri  b:i  v*'  aided  it. 
There  are  men  livini;  who  luwe  fouLflit  for  the  introduction  of  geolo- 
gical science,  and  they  were  expected  to  lud  in  removing  the  popular 
objections  of  studying  man  by  the  same  scientific  methods  as  are 
applied  to  any  other  object  in  jiatuia  This  expectation  has  not» 
however,  been  verified.  Opposition  has  come  from  unexpected  quar- 
ters, but  it  has  not  at  all  affected  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
?oi*  I. — NO,  I.  1 
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science.  There  arc  pcrspns  who  appear  to  \>o  wllfnlly  l)Hml  as  to  what 
ia  goiuLT  on  in  Kii rope  with  regard  to  aiithrupolugicid  sc  ience.  Smie 
refuse  to  believe  tluit  a  veritable  Bcience  of  man  has  already  taken 
both  a  deep  and  hrm  root  iu  thia  coimtry.  Uthoni,  baviiig  already 
had  a  glimmer  of  its  wt  extent  and  importance,  are  earaeetly  aeeking 
for  fttrther  information.  Thare  are  alao  those  ivbo  believe  tfai^  anthro- 
pology is  essentially  a  practical  scienoei  and  that  the  difiiision  of  the 
results  of  anthropological  research  are  eminently  calculated  to  benefit 
ail  claKses  of  society,  and  nil  races  of  man. 

The  object  of  dur  present  undertiikinir  is  to  endeavour  to  keep  paise 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  science,  an<l  to  sii|)j>ly  t<.  the 
niuiiiies  of  tile  reading  public  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant discoTeriea  in  anthropology.  We  beloug  to  that  olasa  of  aathro- 
pdogisfea  who  beliere  that  there  is  an  urgent  demand  at  this  time  foe 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  facts  at  present  known  with  ragard  to 
the  science  of  man.  We  propose  to  perform  a  function  as  regards 
anthropology  which  is  not  midertaken  by  any  scientific  body  or  by 
any  periodieal. 

ProfdSHor  Agasbiz,  one  of  the  most  emujeut  students  of  Natural 
History,  has  recently  dechired,*  "that  the  niau  ut  science  who  follows 
his  studies  into  their  appUcatiou  is  false  to  his  caUiug."  We  hold,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Yeiy  reveree.  We  consider  that  it  is  alone  the  man 
of  science  who  is  able  to  explain  the  fttll  and  true  application  of  the  laws 
lie  ba.s  discovered.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  will  be  the  du^  of 
this  Miigazine  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  discussion  of  the  best  means 
of  adapting  the  deductions  of  science  to  all  questions  connected  with 
mankind.  If  it  is  not  the  dutv  of  scieiititic  men  to  do  this,  then  tliere 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  present  wvrk.  Our  sphere  will  be  a 
humble  oue.  We  aluxii  iiimply  endeavour  to  record  ancl  to  disseminate 
the  conclusions  of  men  of  soiaioe.  Our  desire  will  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  now  take  an  interest  in  this  scienoe^  and  to  efiect 
practical  good  by  the  diffusion  of  facts,  n^iaterer  they  may  be.  We 
have  no  desire  or  intention  of  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the 
different  theories  of  the  origin  of  man.  We  shall  leave  such  discus- 
sions to  those  who  feel  it  their  duty,  or  whose  taste  may  lejid  ihvm  to 
enter  the  arena  of  coutrovenjy.  We  shall  be  content  to  tiikr  tin  dif- 
ferent races  of  man  as  they  exist,  and  to  interpret  all  ihai  is  know  n 
about  them ;  iu  all  coses  giving  preference  to  questions  which  shall 
assist  to  diffiise  practical  iiithrupulogy. 

Our  contemporaiy  the  Anikropologkal  Smew  recently  expressed 
regret  that  anthropologists  do  not  poseess  a  text-book.  This  ciy  of 
regret  has  been  taken  up  by  others  ;T  but  on  this  point  we  differ  most 
entirely.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary',  that  it  is  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstiuicc  that  there  is  no  reco<rnised  anthro]Milon;ical  text  book. 
Nothing  could  do  more  to  impede  the  progress  and  devcloj^ment  of 
the  science  of  man  than  the  publication  of  a  text-book,  which  sliould 
be  raised  into  the  dignity  of  an  authority.  Eveiy  day  new  &cts  an 
coming  to  li§^t»  and  these  must  raiae.  the  structure  of  the  great  aoience 

*  Methods  of  Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  24. 

t  PaU  UaUGaiette,  October  aO!»  186(»  and  Ethaologioal  Journal,  Kor.  18tf  . 
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of  anthropology.  There  arc  men  living  who  would  like  to  nrrofrn-te  to 
themselves  a  da^iatic  ]>osition  on  all  iheoQ  questions;  but  the  public^ 
fortunately,  Uxke  un  heed  uf  them. 

The  influence  of  the  progrei^H  of  bcientilic  enquiry  ou  the  pubUc  mind 
is  beeoming  very  vMt  Men's  inteDeoto  Are  beooming  broader ;  and 
those  who^  a  few  yeais  ago,  would  have  dieaded  the  application  of  the 
ordinAiy  metibods  of  rescmh  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  past 
and  present  state  of  man,  are  now  heartily  aiding  in  working  out  such 
problems.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  vjuit  extent  and  value  of 
tho  Hci*'ii('e.  We  have  undertaken  our  duty  with  no  light  sense  of 
re8poiis;i)i!ity.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  largu  numbers  of  scientific 
men  who  would  like  to  conhne  science  to  a  few,  and  by  shrouding  it 
with  technical  phraseology  desire  to  make  it  repulsive  to  all  non- 
scientifie  men. ,  Other  men  of  scienoe  have  eo  little  oonfidenoe  In 
their  own  teaching,  that  they  wonld  pat  obstacleB  in  the  way  of  fliny 
attempt  to  popularise  or  di£l\iso  the  results' of  scientifie  inquiry.  We 
entirely  dissent  from  this.  We  look  upon  the  diffusion  of  all  real 
science  as  an  immixed  good  to  every  dans  of  society.  Wo  contend  that 
the  study  of  Anthropology  tends  to  raise  t)ie  mind  from  the  debasing 
habits  of  thought  so  j)ruvalent  amongst  a  great  m<uss  of  society.  Wo 
believe  tliat  its  more  general  study  wiii  materiaUy  stssiHt  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  human  mind  from  the  shackles  of  preconceived  notions ; 
but  we  especially  claim  for  Anthropology  the  power  of  assisting  all 
faces  of  man  to  material  prosperity  and  happiness. 

We  are  tety  fiw  from  asserting  that  the  exact  relation  which  one 
race  of  man  should  hold  to  anotlicr  lias  been  demonstrated.  On  the 
oontruiy,  we  know  that  we  have  much  U>  learn  on  this  momentous 
question.  Facts,  however,  are  already  known  which  have  a  material 
bearing  on  this  point,  and  it  is  time  Uiat  such  facts  were  niade  widely 
known. 

It  will  be  oar  duty  to  publish  aU  fiiists  bearing  on  such  questions 
as  those  put  by  the  President  of  the  AnthxopologiMl  Society  of  London 
two  years  ago  to  the  Fellows  of  that  Socie^.*  *'It  is  frequently  the 
habit  of  scientific  men  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  own 
special  study  to  the  detriment  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  do 
T  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  fate  of  nations  depends  on  tiio  true 
appreciation  of  the  science  of  anthropology?  Are  the  causes  which 
liave  ovcrtlirown  the  greatest  of  nations  not  to  be  resolved  by  the  laws 
regulating  the  intmiixtare  of  the  races  of  man  %  Does  not  the  success 
of  our  colonisation  depend  on  the  oorrect  applicatkm  of  the  deductions 
of  our  science  ?  Is  not  the  oimipoaition  of  harmonic  nations  entirely  a 
question  of  race  V* 

The  President  of  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society  has  just  asked 
the  followinir  (]ucstion8  rf — ■ 

"Are  nut  the  most  exciting  and  vitally  import^mt  questions  brought 
to  hght  by  the  true  position  assigned  to  the  study  of  mankind  I  Is 

•  Anthropological  Review  and  Jonnal  of  the  Anthvopologiael  Society  of 

London,  vol.  ii,  p.  xciii. 

f  See  extract  of  a  letter  &om  Dr.  Prunw  Bey«  published  in  "Anthropology 
and  the  British  Aseooisldoii",  1865. 
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there  longer  any  ihmht  to  he  entertained  that,  in  the  Itinie  circle 
of  ten-retrial  science  this  lias  to  he  acknowle(li;e<i  ius  tlie  science  of 
Bfiences  [a  not  even  tiie  {>ui)Uc  mind  j)iV()Ccii])ie<l  witli  \vliat  nmy  he 
the  next  i-esult  of  the  labours  of  the  anthn>))oli»gii,t  i  And  is  tliere  uow 
any  country  left  in  Europe  where  anthropology  has  not  its  warm  |muv 
tiaansy  its  undepressed  students  t*' 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  which  awut  flolution  by 
the  students  of  anthropological  science.  Many  of  the  most  importiint 
questions  in  the  Science  of  Anthro}M'l<igy  have  never  yet  even  been 
mjule  known  to  the  ]tnhlic.  To  what  extent  can  the  diffen^nt  nices  of 
man  be  civilised?  l>o  some  races  possess  the  jK)\ver  of  <r\[  civilisa- 
tion? What  races  have  this  |x>wer?  It  will  be  our  duty  to  diii'uiM) 
all  that  its  at  present  known  on  such  pointii. 

It  has  reoently  been  urged  that  an  attempt  to  populaxiae  antlizo- 
pology  by  lectures  can  do  no  good,  hut  rather  harm.*  But  the  same 
objection  which  can  be  urged  against  ])opulan8ing  anthropology  cmn. 
be  urged  with  equal  force  and  truth  against  the  public  teaching  of  any 
natui  al  science. 

It  has  also  now  become  the  fashion  to  s|>eiik  of  Anthropology  as  an 
entirely  unformed  science.    This  is  true,  but  it  dtjes  not  express  the 
whole  truth.    All  natuj  al  sciences  at  present  are  moi*e  or  less  iu  an  uu- 
developed  state,  and  any  objection  to  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  ■ 
science  of  Man  would  Hp[)ly  alike  to  Geology,  Zoology,  or  Botanj. 

Anthropology  only  differs  from  other  branches  of  Natural  science  by 
being  far  more  important,  and  haying  6r  more  practical  bearing  on 
subjects  of  a  social  chanicter.  These  questions  are  not  confined  to  one 
country  or  peo])le,  they  afteet  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  every  separate 
family,  nice,  or  trihc  of  wliich  it  is  com|K)sed. 

Nor  is  it  advi.sable  that  the  public  should  be  kept  ignorant  of  the 
progress  of  a  comparatively  new  science.  On  the  contrary,  all  truo 
friends  of  htunanity  and  of  real  progress  will  heartily  join  in  the  great 
work,  and  must  naturally  wat<^  every  step  in  its  development  with 
interest  and  satis^tion. 

Many  of  the  recent  SttfferingjB  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the 
nncivilisc"!  nices,  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  a  more  creneral  difFiision 
amougHt  the  public  of  the  facts  which  are  already  known  to  scientific 
men. 

Mr.  Juhu  Stuart  Mill  has  recently  wtiU  observed,t  "  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  necessaiy  ocmdition  of  mankind  to  receive  most  of  their 
opinions  on  the  authority  of  those  who  have  speoiaUy  studied  the 
matters  to  which  they  relate.  The  wisest  can  act  on  no  other  role 
on  subjects  with  which  they  are  not  themselves  thoroughly  con- 
versant ;  and  the  mass  of  mankind  have  always  done  the  like  on  all 
the  L^reat  8ubj»'cts  of  thonirht  and  conduct,  acting  with  ini|)licit  confi- 
dence on  opiiii  'Ms  of  which  they  did  not  know  and  were  often  inca- 
paple  of  understanding  the  grounds,  but  on  which  as  long  as  their 
natural  guides  were  unanimous  they  fully  relied,  growing  uncertain 
and  sceptical  only  when  these  became  divided,  and  teachers  who,  as 

•  Fall  Mall  Oaxette^  Ootober  20, 1865,  and  Ethnological  Journal,  Nov. 
t  Comte  sad  Positivism,  Tr&lmer  sad  Co«  1866,  p.  96. 
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ftr  M  tliey  ootdd  judge,  were  equally  competent,  ppotoed  contra- 
dictory opinioziB.  Any  doctrines  wliich  come  raoommended  by  the 
nearly  universal  Terdiet  of  instmoted  minds  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be,  as  they  hove  hitherto  been,  accepted  without  misgiviDg  by  the 

rest." 

We  hold  it  to  be  rii^ht  that  the  pubhc  should  be  kept  informed 
of  tliuse  points  in  which  scientific  men  aie  agreed.  We  contend,  too, 
that  the  questions  involved  in  the  science  of  Anthropology  arc  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  that  the  greatest  publicity  should  be  given  to 
every  step  in  this  scientific  inquity.  Every  &ct  should  be  yerified  by 
as  many  persons,  and  as  often  as  prseticable  j  and  eveiy  theory  should 
be  investigated  and  discussed  by  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of 
those  who  are  at  all  qualified  to  undertake  this  duty. 

Many  branches  of  natm-jil  science  have  been  studied  without  every 
step  in  their  development  liaving  been  made  sutliLieutly  public  :  and 
hence  it  is  wo  have  continual  com})laints  at  the  pi'tsent  day  acrainst 
some  scieutihc  deductions  in  such  sciences  as  geology,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  accepted  without  any  question.  We  cordially  agree 
with  Mr.  Mil],  that  it  is  both  advieable  and  necessary  that  man* 
kind  should  accept  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have  specially  studied 
the  sulject  But  if  a  veritable  science  of  man  is  to  be  developed,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  errors  into  w  hicli  some  of  the  older  sciences 
have  fallen  should  he  avoided.  Nor  do  we  think  it  right  that  any 
corporate  body,  or  any  set  of  men,  should  put  forward  their  views 
without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  for  a  fuller  dibcussiun  than  is 
possible  in  any  existing  periodical  devoted  to  this  subject.  On  all 
these  grounds,  we  ask  for  a  &vourable  reception  of  our  work  from  all 
loven  of  truth. 

We  hope  to  discharge  our  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  efieo- 
tually  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  has  been  crated  between  the 
anthropological  student  and  the  masses  of  the  educated  public.  Wo 
shall  do  this  Ity  allowing  all  shades  t>f  opinions  tr»  Imve  a  fair  and 
full  representation,  as  we  believe  it  is  by  such  dijicubisiou  alone  that 
a  satisfiuitory  iScieuce  of  Alan  can  be  ci^Utblitihed. 
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ANTHROPOLOQT  A  FRAOTICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  purport  of  the  following  remarks  will  be  to  show  thatanthropologj, 

indepemlcntly  of  its  Bcientific  interest  and  importance,  may  nn<l  should 
become  an  applied  Hcionce,  ai<lin<x  in  the  sohition  of  the  painful  problems 
which  human  society  and  modem  civilisjition  pix)ffer,  ami  tendiuL'  to 
the  Ijettering  of  the  condition  of  imm  in  the  aggregau;  uii  ov«^r  liic 
world. 

Had  anthropology  been  rtudied  with  that  ardour  now  ahowa  by  the 
aodetiea  in  Fsria,  London,  and  Spain,  acme  half  a  oentuiy  ago»  wa  should 
probably  not  have  witnoaaed  and  deplored  tha  hocmrs  of  an  Indian 

mutiny — a  New  Zealand  war — a  Jamaica  insurrection.  A  better  know- 
ledge of  anthropology  might  have  prevented  such  a  juncture  as  that 
presented  by  the  spcctjicle  of  a  semi-civilised  Abyssinian  mouiirch 
pjiralysing  the  energies  (tf  the  British  Knipire,  and  retaining  in  his 
ruthless  and  despicable  grasp  such  men  us  Captain  Cameron  and  his 
oompaniona.  Again,  we  hear  from  Queensland  and  other  coloniea  ot 
the  extennmation  of  aboriginal  TOpuUi^^ 

ignorant  of  tlie  natural  cause  of  &e  passing  away  of  savage  noes,  and 

urgent  only  for  wilful  cruelty  towards  these  unhappy  deuivna  of  tiie 

Australian  Continent.  Anthropologiciil  science,  like  all  sciences,  is 
passionless  on  tlie  point,  !nit  n  boftor  knowledge  of  its  deductions  aud 
principles  would  have  iusullcd  tioiae  feeling  of  prudence  and  pity  into 
the  umrderers,  who  seem  to  revel  in  the  unnatural  process  of  ex- 
tinction. 

If  we  turn  to  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  which,  by  the  eneigy  of 
liTingatone,  Burton,  Speke  and  Grant,  Baker,  and  mai^  othen,  la  be- 
coming BO  well  known  as  to  be  no  longer  the  land  of  honor  and 
mystery,  if  we  look  at  the  social  processes  at  work  there  the  necessity 

of  a  practical  application  of  anthropological  mctliods  l>ccomes  evident. 
The  theory  which  him  exalted  the  negro  and  has  found  such  favour 
among  ])hilanthropi8ts  whose  knowledge  of  anthro}K>l<>gical  science  is 
iiiiiited  to  tlic  merest  rudiiaents,  has  had  a  lauJ  elfect  upon  the  very 
nioe  it  waa  intended  to  aid.  The  negro'a  tme  p3aoe  cannot  be  aacer- 
tained  fay  the  mere  exhibition  of  philanthropy  towarda  him,  hmdaUe  as 
ia  the  motive  ;  a  careful  study  of  him  as  a  human  being  physically  and 
mentally,  can  alone  render  it  possible  for  Europeans  to  piuctioally  and 
permanently  benefit  him  ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  questioas 
investigated  by  anthmpnlogists,  and  no  vituperative  ni()n<ilognes  on 
the  part  of  travellers,  on  tlie  one  hand,  can  materially  att'ect  the  prac- 
tical service  which  science  can  render  him,  while  a  maudlin  senti- 
mentality, on  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  black  races,  will  retard  his 
advancement  and  injure  the  true  interesta  of  humani^. 

The  following  sad  atatement,  extracted  from  an  able  letter  in  the 
Daily  TeUffrajih,  m  most  probably  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  wliat  audden  freedom  haa  done  for  the  negro  in  the  United  Statee, 
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and  Is  a  mfficmt  oommentaiy  upon  the  orael  kindness  wMoh  has  set 
him  fiee  before  his  time : — 

"A  sad  report  reaches  iis  from  the  South — no  less  than  30,000  or 
40,000  blacks  will,  it  is  mid,  perish  this  winter  of  starvation,  if  not  re- 
lieved thron<rh  the  bounty  of  tlie  (Jovernment,  and  at  prenent  the  people 
of  the  Noitli,  who  have  taxes  to  pay,  object  to  this  continued  ciitlay. 
Tiie  Govermneut  also  desires  to  force  the  negroes  to  work. ;  but  llicy, 
in  a  lai^  majority,  seem  incapolde  of  labour,  imkas  aotually  driven  to 
it  by  t^  pieaenoe  of  OTerseen,  and  as  the  black  is  now  free,  he  will 
not  submit  to  coeraon.  The  Abolition  journals  of  the  Korth  say  that 
these  negroes  must  starve  because  the  whites  will  not  treat  them  iSeurly. 
This  is  simply  false.  Tlie  tnitli  is  the  planters  make  every  endeavoiir 
to  enj^.if^c  the  blacks  to  work.  They  need  them  tf>  snve  the  abundant 
crops  from  rottin<j:  in  the  fields ;  but  the  ne<^rocs  will  not  work.  They 
make  contracts  and  break  them,  get  drunk  and  become  violent  and 
aggressive  the  moment  they  have  a  little  money,  and  will  prefer  to 
stanre  this  winter,  or  steal,  rather  than  resume  that  life  of  labour  from 
which  they  deem  themselra  emancipated.  There  b  but  one  remedy 
for  this ;  and  I  hear  that  the  State  authorities  will  at  once  adopt  it. 
The  blacks  will  be  made  to  work,  will  be  placed  imder  the  snpervision 
of  accredited  acrcnts,  and  will  thus  but  have  exchannfed  one  species  of 
slavery  for  anotiicr.  Tliis  msult  was  inevitable,  as  the  majority  of  the 
poor  creatures  are  toUilly  imtirted  for  freedom."* 

It  was  the  short  sighted  humanitaiiauism  of  Lrfu*  Casas  tliat  red\»ced 
the  negro  to  slavery  in  the  new  world,  without  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  eztinotion  <j  the  Indian  races  or  preventing  their  deterioration 
into  listlessnesB,  apathy,  and  decay,  mental  and  physical.  But  only  a 
true  science  of  man,  fairly  and  frankly  explaining  the  difficult  questions 
in  relation  to  his  mental  and  moral  liein*r,  can  aid  in  practically  estab- 
lishing the  aboriginal  man  of  Africa  and  AuKtmlia  at  the  highest  point 
of  civilisation  for  which  he  is  litted  by  nature  ;  while  a  civilisation 
thrust  upon  him  from  abroad,  without  system  and  without  c<:)nsidera- 
tion,  will  only  give  him  a  false  and  fictitious  elevation,  ending  in 
pracUsed  hypoorifly  and  permanent  oonfiisioa 

It  is  not  ihoe,  nowever,  amidst  the  desolate  wilds  of  Anstrelia  and 
the  forests  of  Africa  that  anthropology  can,  when  directed  by  high  and 
noble  motives,  exert  a  beneficial  effect  upon  mankind.  Our  own  islands, 
our  lanre  towns,  onr  country  districts,  our  hills  and  moors,  our  moim- 
t^iins  and  valleys,  all  fiiniish  for  the  anthropologist  a  field  for  study, 
and  an  arena  where  great  ^'(M>d  can  iic  ttFected.  The  composite  nature 
of  our  populations,  whot»e  distinctive  attributes  of  r-dco  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished now  as  of  dd,  forms  a  topic  of  the  greatest  and  instant 
importaneei  We  have  amongst  us  types  as  strongly  contrasted  as  those 
to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Scandinavian,  the  Saxon, 
the  Celt,  the  Boman,  the  Briton,  classify  or  arrange  them  how  you 
may,  are  still  in  our  midst  with  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  those 
types  of  man  as  strongly  expressed  as  they  ever  were  ;  and  much  of 
the  misery  we  see  aromid  us  is  owing  to  the  iguoranee  so  widely  spread 

*  **  Daily  Telegraph",  NoTember  27,  under  date  from  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 16, 1866. 
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of  the  principleB  and  fkcts  duoidated  by  the  Btudents  of  the  aeienoe  of 
man.  Wo  have  no  right  to  omit  the  sttidy  of  these  typical  distinctioiis ; 
we  have  no  right  to  look  npon  our  feUow  countrymen  as  bdngs  no 

advancod  in  the  social  scale  of  humanity  as  to  be  able  to  be  left  U> 
themselves,  and  to  afford  no  matter  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
science  of  anthr(»jK»log}'.  There  arc  tiattirul  qualities,  likes  and  dislike:^ 
tastes  anil  Miitiiiaf hien,  inlierciit  in  the  iiiun  of  the  British  Islands  at 
least  lus  worthy  of  atleittivo  ooii.sidcriitiou  as  those  ut"  the  Kallrc,  the 
Malay,  or  the  Patagouian.  Crime,  tiie  offspring  of  ignorance,  with  aU 
ita  oonoondtant  train  of  honors,  stalks  through  the  land,  and  its  laws 
remain  miknown  from  the  neglect  with  which  the  scienoe  of  man's 
nature  has  been  hitherto  treated.  The  {>sv(;lu>lcgical  ))eculiiirities  of 
particular  types  in  £ugland  can  ho  i^nulually  tiscertivined  by  the  study 
of  anthn>f)ology,  and  l)y  the  pubhcation  of  the  facts  and  a  dissemination 
of  these  facts  tJiroiii,'liont  ^'ein  nd  society,  much  evil  may  in;  unveiled 
and  obviated.  Here  again  untlirupult>gy  becomes  a  pnujtical  science  of 
the  greatest  iuiiK>rtance  to  all.  The  Social  Science  retonners  have  at- 
tempted much,  but  their  cause  has  sped  but  little,  from  the  method  in 
which  they  have  conducted  their  investigations*  It  is  useless  to  consider 
man  impeifectly,  to  look  at  the  merely  mental  and  moral  side  of  his 
nature  and  omit  that  important  element  in  his  constitution,  his  physical 
frame.  Yet  this  has  been  the  mcxie  in  which  reformers  of  modem  days 
have  been  discussing  man,  leaving  otit  half  the  pnihlem  and  reasoning 
u[K>n  half  the  facts.  It  only  needs  for  the  puhhc  to  become  aware  that 
unthrojK)l(<;^'y  coinjtrehenils  both  sections  of  miin's  nature,  for  a  chan<;e 
of  gretit  niiiguitude  to  take  pkice  in  the  poj)ular  estceni  of  the  science. 

Again,  man,  aooording  to  the  type  he  displays,  thrives  as  an  animal 
better  in  one  region  than  another.  While  it  is  true  that  he  can,  with 
comparative  impunity,  l)ecome  a  denizen  of  the  Arctic  regions  as  of 
Equatorial  laixls,  it  is  also  true  that  his  health  and  well-l>eing,  both 
mental  and  lx)dily,  are  materially  affected  by  climatic  differences,  and 
that  one  man  can  feiu^lessly  pass  into  regions  fatal  in  their  action  n[>on  n 
jKjrst^n  of  antjther  ty})e.  We  need  only  mention  the  fact  of  the  death 
of  Eiiropeiuis  in  Bengal  in  the  third  generation  as  a  pruuf  of  this.  It 
is  no  uuhtting  question  to  ask,  if  any  science  has  liitherto  attempted  to 
explain  these  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  mankind  t  Colonisation, 
so  important  in  its  effects  upon  the  material  and  sodal  prosperity  of 
any  countiy,  may  be  better  and  more  lulvimtageously  conducted  when 
these  influences  are  recorded  for  the  guidiuice  of  travellers  and  emi- 
grants. How  many  a  man  hsis  tmvei'sed  the  expanse  of  ocean  between 
England  and  Austialin,  and  though  endowed  witli  the  same  ein  iyy, 
gifted  with  the  like  anioiiiit  of  pnidence,  iudustrv,  and  ««nuinon  sense 
jiii  another,  lias  retiuned  in  ditjappunitment  and  ciuigrin  tVoni  the  dis- 
tant colony,  because  he  met  with  no  success.  He  may  aUege  to  others, 
or  may  attempt  to  delude  himself,  by  saying  the  country  did  not  suit 
him,  or  that  the  State  of  society  was  different  in  kind  U»  that  he  had 
previously  known,  when  probably  a  Ixitter  knowledge  of  his  own  nature 
would  have  shown  him  tliat  the  ueological  stnititieation  of  the  coniitr}', 
some  j>ecnliarity  i!i  the  ttoru  or  tanna  of  the  place,  or  some  other  iiiMu- 
ence  acting  iusidiounly  upun  liis  constitution,  has  huiicHl  his  cuet^. 
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relaxed  his  miuoleB,  unstrung  his  nerves,  and  left  him  in  the  unhappy 
condition  described.  A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  man  would  luKve 
taught  him  this»  and  Siived  him  from  hopeless  lalx)ur  and  care. 

Another  very  pnicticnl  inquiry  in  which  the  stu(h  iit«  of  ;>ntlin>poh>gy 
are  enpragcd  consists  in  (lUCHtions  rclatinLC  to  ojjidt-niM's,  and  the  reason 
of  their  appearance  and  disappeaninec  aiMong  miiukiuti :  this  is  a  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  conceded,  of  vast  importtmce,  and  one  whicli,  to  com- 
pletely ascertain,  requires  a  range  of  information  which  epidemiology 
proper  scarcely  affords.  History  and  race  require  elucidation  as  well 
as  mere  physiological  details  on  this  head ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  subject  bearing  upon  man  can  be  very  surely  illuBtrated  without  an 
appeal  to  many  branches  of  the  great  science  of  anthropology. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  practical  l>encfits  ff  anthropology  oon- 
nists  in  thv  f;u  t  of  its  progressive  chamcter.  While  the  Kcicnce  of  man 
"(leals  with  all  plR'noiiiena  oxhihitcl  by  collective  man,  ami  by  liim 
alone,  which  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  law  *  it  iinptmes  upon 
its  student  no  narrowing  scientific  creed ;  but  it  enjoins  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  seelung  rigid  proof  for  eveiy  assertion  made  in  connection 
with  it.  Hence  it  is  essentially  an  accumulative  science,  proceeding 
unweariedly  from  the  known  to  the  iniknown — and  promulgating 
nothing  that  in(biction  docs  not  sa'nction.  This,  indeed,  constitutes 
one  of  the  cliief  excellences  of  tlie  science  of  man,  and  also  1ms  the  ad- 
vantage of  cou(hicing  to  tlie  jjreveution  of  error,  as  no  antiu-o))i»lo^Mst, 
from  the  progressive  natiuu  of  the  science,  need  be  itsliamed  t«j  iidmit  a 
mistake,  an  admission  which,  in  some  sciences,  would  he  fatal  to  the 
student's  reputation. 

The  practical  value  of  anthropology  will  receive  extended  demonstrsr 
tion  hi  proportion  to  the  fajniliarity  with  which  it  becomes  regarded  in 
the  public  mind ;  aa  the  students  of  the  science  of  man  increase,  so 
will  its  uscftilncss  iH'comc  more  apparent  to  the  niiiltitnde.  Hence  tl»e 
necessity  for  a  non-technical  Journal  of  AnthrojJoL-L'^v.  wherein  nnicii 
plainer  langivaLre  th(,'  general  reader  can  peruse  for  hinibcli  what  is  going 
vii  m  the  Bcientilic  world  on  this  imporLuiiL  subject. 

*  Bendy  she,  "  HiHtory  of  Anthropology",  in  Mmow9  of  ikt  ^niMnipoio- 
yieol  £>oci0<y    Xondon*  vol.  i,  p,  835. 
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GoLOKiBATiON  mmns  something  more  ihim  the  settlement  of  infmigranta 

in  a  new  conntrr.  Without  rcforrinu'  to  the  records  of  ancient  time, 
modem  experience  tells  how  universally  it  hiu>  been  tuund  that  natiTe 
tril)os  heirin  to  (lisiij){>ear  almost  smiultaiieonsly  with  the  arrival  amon:: 
tkem  of  a  civihued  people.  America,  Africa,  Auiitnilia,  New  Zealand,  aad 
some  of  the  ideiida  in  the  Fbdfio,  fiimiah  evidenoe  which  eeetm  to  nj 
thattooolomaeandtoeztiipatearesynonyniiDaste^^  Tbeideawfaioh 
this  tmth  oonreye^  the  thoughts  whioh  spring  up  in  the  mind  under 
a  oalm  oonsideration  of  it,  must  impress,  not  gcientifio  men  only,  hot 
every  one,  with  the  importance  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  such  a 
phenomenon*  And  we  do  not  me:in  to  my  that  inqnirios  have  not 
l»een  made.  Many  ]>en*o?iH  have  mterujjted  themselves  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  some  fnjm  prju'tical  experience,  otherH  hy  lahorioiki  in- 


those  nho  make  them.  But  the  investigation  hss  never  been  ood- 
duoted  with  that  impsrtiality  end  eamestnesB  necesasry  to  sniTe  at 

the  tratli.  The  explanations  usually  relied  upon  may  not  be  slto- 
gether  witiiout  value ;  but  those  which  have  the  most  weii^ht  are  very 
much  oxaj^i^omted,  and  even  then  they  fail  to  accovnit  for  all  we  see. 
There  is,  in  fact,  too  much  remliness  to  e\ji):nii  thiu;j:s  in  snch  a  way 
that  the  blame  shall  rest  upon  the  native  n  il^c'S  themselves,  ivud  that 
none  shall  fall  upon  the  shouldoi*s  of  the  wiiite  settleni  j  vvUereaa»  in 
reality,  the  oonverse  is  true. 

Disease  and  brandy  have  doubtless  done  muoh  to  cany  destruction 
into  the  ranks  of  the  aborigines  in  many  places ;  but  not  so  mudi  as 
is  usually  alleged,  nor  anything  like  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ksBM 
which  their  numbers  are  every  year  sustaining.  Murder  makes  up 
the  deficiency  :  not  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  aborigines  themselves, 
but  murder  w  ilfully  perpetrated  by  the  white  colonists.  We  are  well 
aware  that  this  assertion  involves  a  fearful  res}>ouyibility ;  that  it  im- 
phes  a  criminal  charge  of  tlie  utmost  gravity  against  our  own  coimtry- 
meui  and  too  often  against  men,  and — shaJl  we  say  iti — ^women  too^ 
who  claim  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  society,  and  who  would  feign  lode 
with  disdainful  horror  upon  one  who  might  err  but  lightly  against  the 
dictates  <^  social  morality.  The  assertion  may  be  startlinir  to  many, 
hxii  it  is  none  the  less  true ;  and  its  truth  can  be  supported  both  by 
extraneous  evidence,  and  by  our  ov,  n  <'xperienee  in  lands  where  thfi 
aboriL^inal  races  are  at  this  moment  undergoing  extermination. 

'Phc  early  history  of  the  North  American  settlers  is  one  continuous 
tale  of  horror.  Many  of  the  tribes  that  once  roamed  over  lands  which 
now  form  part  of  the  United  States,  owe  their  extermination  to  that 
inddinabie  thirst  for  blood  which  seems  so  mysteriously  to  come  over 
civiUsed  man  when  he  is  placed  in  contact  with  inferior  tribes,  and 
feels  himself  untnimmelled  by  nny  human  law.  A  recent  writer,  who 
pasBcd  many  yeant  in  TeiLas,  narrates,  with  every  semblance  of  truth, 
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an  account  he  had  noeived  from  an  1  resident  in  tlie  &r  Wert,  of 
the  last  of  the  Carankowa  lodiaDfl.    He  tells  us  how,  on  one  oooasion, 

a  white  woman  was  killed  by  one  of  the  tribe,  but  he  does  not  record 
what  provocation  had  previously  hpvn  rrivon  ;  and  this  is  a  point 
almost  always  kept  iu  the  l)ackgrouud.  To  aveni^e  thiti  deatli,  the 
woman's  huabaud,  aided  by  two  or  three  of  his  fellows,  shot  the  chief 
of  the  Carankowas,  and  then  made  it  his  buainefls  to  gather  together 
all  the  aettlen  to  be  found  witlun  many  milesi  for  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  alaui^tering  the  whole  triba  The  town  of  Matagorda  now 
stands  within  two  mil^  of  a  spot  where  these  white  eettiera  fell  upon 
the  Indians,  and  murdered  in  cold  blood  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
that  could  be  found.  Three  only  escaped  ;  and  the  Kst  of  the  Caran- 
kowas  waa  a  few  yeare  since  a  l)eu:,L;nr  in  the  streets  of  Matjuronla. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  like  stories  tliat  could  be  lolJ  about  the 
first  white  occupants  of  North  American  territory ;  uor  are  the 
Spaniaids  of  the  South  lees  free  from  similar  charges  that  oould  be 
brought  against  them.  The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  too, 
mast  be  placed  in  the  same  category ;  and  so  must  the  British  oolo-  * 
nists  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  and  to  some  extent,  also,  the 
French  in  New  Caledonia,  It  appears,  indeed,  that  independently  of 
nationality,  or  any  other  incidental  circunist.incf ,  the  mere  fact  of  a 
white  mau  emigrating  to  a  new  country  makes  him  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  its  natives ;  and  he  shoots  them  down,  or  cuts  their  throats, 
with  as  much  glee  as  he  woidd  erst  have  slaughtered  pheasants  in  an 
English  preserve^ 

The  ezoose  usually  giyen  for  this  is,  that  the  natives  are  the  first 
aggressors ;  and  it  is  an  useful  excuse,  because,  except  by  persons  who 
have  themselves  had  some  experience  in  the  matter,  it  cannot  be  an- 
swered. We  happen  h«>w<>ver  to  know  that  very  frequently,  at  least, 
it  is  not  true,  havuit;  personally  investiju:ated  on  the  spot,  iu  their  own 
native  lands,  the  relations  that  exist  l)et\veen  some  ahoriirinal  trib^ 
and  theii  winte  neighbours ;  aud,  as  a  rule,  iu  aUnost  every  instauce 
of  indkerimtnate  slwi^ter  that  came  under  our  observation,  the  first 
provocation  was  given  in  some  way  by  the  colonista 

Those  who  wish  merely  to  exonerate  themselves,  usually  allege  some 
murder  perpotnited  by  the  blacks  as  an  apology  for  the  subsequent 
death  of  tlie  whole  trilK\  Sometimes  this  is  simply  untrue ;  but  in 
all  cases  where  iiiquiry  could  bo  fully  entered  into,  aud  where  such 
a  murder  had  l)eeu  done,  it  was  found  invariably  to  bo  hy  way  of 
retaliation  for  some  injury  or  insult,  real  or  imagined,  first  received 
from  the  whites.  The  different  conditions  ol'  the  two  races  must  here 
be  borne  in  mind.  Aboriginal  tribes  cannot  be  expected  to  nMHiit<M« 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Europeans.  Moreover,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  regard  them  with  suspicion  ;  and,  having  no  precepts  or  prin* 
mples  but  their  own  crude  fashion  to  govern  them,  they  ire  jironc  to 
misconstrue  the  conduct  that  is  shewn  l)y  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  white  settlers  are  equally  apt  to  dishonour  themselves.  They 
make  no  considenition  for  the  weakness  and  rude  ideas  of  the  ab- 
origines. They  regiud  them  only  as  so  miuiy  butts  for  ridicule,  iusult, 
or  pniotioal  joking ;  if  not  worse.   And  then,  in  return  for  this,  the 
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natiyei  know  no  rerengo  unaccompanied  bj  death.  ThU  indicates 
briefly  tho  course  of  ovcnts  that  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  the 

rapid  extinction  of  alwrnginal  tribcH. 

In  Queensland,  at  the  preaent  time,  the  fuuleat  murders— for  we 
can  cali  them  nothing  else — are  of  constant  occiutcuc^;.  Wliite 
colooitita  are  destroying  the  natives  by  whole  tribes;  and  the  gv>- 
Temment  of  the  colonies  aanctions  the  system  by  a  jx)licy  of  non- 
interferenoe,  even  as  in  fonner  days  the  goreniment  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  was  wont  to  do.  The  only  way  known  t<>  tlie  sottlen  of  Queens- 
I;ind  for  solving  the  question  of  tr^tment  of  the  aboriginal,  is  to  kill 
them  ;  and  they  do  It  with  a  zeal  worthy  a  better  cause.  TlKy  are 
aided,  too,  l>y  tho  native  polU-o,  a  body  of  men  supplie<l  and  ])aid  liy 
the  government,  who  ap|K;ur  never  to  blu>w  mercy  or  (juaiicr  i»f  any 
kind  when  they  chance  to  meet  Witii  a  body  of  uativei*.  U nresijitiug 
men,  women,  iod  children  are  shot  down  indiscriminately ;  and  some- 
times  these  skughtere  are  preceded  by  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
authorised  officials  which  are  too  horrible  to  be  enumerated  here. 

This  system,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Queensland.  The  same 
was  once  common  in  Victoria,  and,  within  smaller  limits,  it  still  ob- 
tains in  the  far  west  of  New  South  ^^''aleH,  and  in  the  north  and  we»t 
of  South  Australia  ;  although  nowliei  e,  at  this  day,  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  youngest  of  tlio  Australian  colonies.  But,  although  thus 
wide-spread  and  prevalent,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
aborigines  in  any  way  to  justify  it  They  are  harmless,  and  eren 
kindly  (Usposed ;  neither  warlike  as  the  Red  Indians  of  America  or  the 
Miiories  of  New  Zealand,  nor  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  as  the 
Malays  of  the  northern  archipelago.  Burke,  the  first  explorer  who 
traversed  the  entire  Australian  continent  fi-om  south  to  north,  owed 
many  days  existence  to  the  kind  hospitiility  of  tribes  he  fell  in  with  in 
the  far  interior ;  and,  except  for  the  carelesaness  of  thutse  of  his  own 
party,  on  whom  he  depended  for  help,  he  and  his  companion  Wills 
might  now  have  been  alive  to  record  how  much  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion, how  much  self-denial,  how  much  true  IHendship,  they  had  expe- 
perienced  among  men  and  women  of  the  native  tribes. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  aborigines  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land. 
These  people  were  even  yet  more  harmless  than  those  of  Austnilia, 
and  still  they  have  distippeared.  Probably,  howev(.'r,  irreater  atrocities 
were  at  one  time  perpetnited  in  this  vile  convict  settlement  (beanti- 
ful  and  rich  though  it  in  natural  weidth)  than  in  any  other  irnrt  of 
the  British  dominions.  We  were  once  riding  through  the  island  to 
see  its  beauties,  and  to  learn  its  history ;  for  a  terrible  history  it  has. 
Having  passed  for  some  miles  through  ft  thick  forest  of  acacia  trees, 
that  made  the  air  oppressive  with  the  scent  of  their  beautiful  prinuroee- 
ooloured  flowers,  wc  c.imc  across  a  rocky  water-oourse  into  a  luxurious 
valley  that  extended  from  the  sea  some  distance  up  the  country,  walled 
in  on  both  sides,  as  it  wei-e,  by  rugged  forest  -  to  ji  pod  hills.  Tho  scenery 
of  Van  Diemeu's  Lsmd  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  and  tliis  piirti- 
€ular  locality  where  we  now  were  is  inferior  tt>  none.  But  events  of 
the  past  darken  it. 

Crossing  over  to  tho  other  side  of  the  vale,  we  came  to  a  good  Iwick- 
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built  faotise^  the  property  of  one  of  those  eaihr  tttden  who,  having 
held  commiwriong  in  His  Majesty's  aervioe,  preferred  to  live  in  the  £eur 
biiah,  on  lands  granted  to  them  by  the  Crown.  Here  we  rested,  and 
for  two  days  enjoyed  that  free  hospitality  which  is  ever  accorded  to 
travellers  in  any  part  of  Anstraliaw  But  we  also  Icnnicd  much  of  tho 
past  life  *>f  tliese  early  settlers  ;  and  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  they 
told  their-  experiences  with  very  httle  shame  or  reluctance.  The  hviui 
of  tlie  liuuso  was  old  and  bed-riddea ;  hut  iiis  family  Wiis  about  him, 
and  his  daughter — now  no  longer  young — attended  to  the  comfort  of 
her  guests.  She  told  ns  many  tales  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
convicts  under  the  old  system  i  and,  her  fiither  being  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  she  had  many  to  telL  But,  beeidcH  this,  we  asked  her  much  about 
the  aborigines.  She  remembered  the  day  when  the  valley  wo  had  seen 
was  the  fiivourito  resting  ground  of  many  of  the  e;>stcm  tribe,  when 
they  Ht)ULdit  a  campinir  place  on  the  bankn  of  the  creek  wc  had  crossed, 
Hiid  fuuud  food  amoti<r  the  ranjres  wo  had  admired,  lint  almost  all, 
slie  added,  had  been  killed ;  and,  if  any  sui  vived  the  fowling-pieces  of 
the  settlers,  they  must  since  have  died  under  government  protection. 
She  told  ns  that  in  early  times,  and,  indeed,  as  long  as  there  were  any 
natives  left,  it  was  a  favourite  amnsemoit  to  hunt  them.  A  day 
would  be  selected,  when  the  neighbouring  settleis  were  invited  with 
their  families  to  a  pio-nic.  Husbands  and  wives,  sons  and  daughters, 
would  come  in  to  a  social  L^atliering.  The  rooms  woidd  be  deserted, 
and  luncheon — or  dinner,  more  correctly — would  be  had  upon  tho 
liiwn  in  tVont  of  the  house.  All  would  be  gaiety  and  merriment ;  and 
after  dinner  the  gentlemen  of  tho  party  would  take  tlieir  guns  and 
dogs,  and  two  or  three  convict  servants^  and  wander  through  the  bush  in 
seuch  of  blaok  fellows.  Sometimes  they  might  return  without  sporty 
for  the  game  was  never  very  plentifid ;  at  others  they  would  succeed 
in  killing  a  woman,  mayhap,  or,  if  very  lucky,  a  man  or  more  may 
have  been  bagged. 

Tlio  details  of  this,  told,  too,  with  the  iitiiiM^.r  unconcern,  horrified 
us.  At  the  time,  we  douhLed  in  onr  mmds  whether  the  story  was 
free  from  exaggemtion ;  we  doubted,  even,  whether  it  waa  not  alto- 
gether fiction.  But  it  was  not :  all  was  litefally  and  strictly  true. 
The  lawn  we  saw  before  us  had  been  the  scene  of  such  gatherings,  the 
bush  behind  the  house  had  been  the  scene  of  such  murders ;  and  the 
house  itself  was  only  one  of  many  that  had  a  similar  l  i  tory  to  tell. 
It  was  horrifying,  but  it  was  not  false  that  wives  and  daughters  did 
in  those  days  lend  their  countenance  and  their  jiresence  to  these  sports 
against  native  tnbea;  while  husbands  and  sons  shot  black  fellows,  and 
consoled  themselves  with  tho  doctrine  that,  if  they  did  not,  the 
**  niggers  might  rob  the  hen-roosta," 

iljid  now  we  must  recollect  that,  while  such  a  nairation  as  this 
refers  but  to  the  past,  similar  atrocities  axe  being  at  this  moment 
practised.  If  women  are  not  sanctioning  them,  men  are  doing  them  ; 
and  it  becomes  simply  a  question  whether,  amid  a  wide-spread  igno- 
rance about  aboriginal  races  in  this  country,  we  ought  to  allow  tho 
stain  of  blood  further  to  rest  upon  our  couutrynien  in  tho  colonies; 
or  whether  it  is  not  mther  our  duty,  as  a  civilised  people,  to  dis- 
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conm^TC  mnnlrr  everywhere,  and  to  protect,  mthcr  than  to  slan;L'hter, 
thoBC  wlioiiu  hujiting-^TtJiinds  we  (>c<'upy,  ;iiid  whose  worth  wo  inia- 
undcrhtiuid.  U]»(ni  tins  jH>int  antlin»jMj)t>;4:ists  are  not  divided,  nor  in 
doubt ;  yatj  witlmi,  lui^-  rcsponftibilitj  wbicli  rusU  upuu  the  bhoulders 
of  those  who  study  mankma,  must  be  equaUy  shared  bj  all  who  claim 
a  plaoe  In  the  ranu  of  dvOintioiL 


ON  THE  NEGKO  KEVOLT  IN  JAMAICA. 

« 

To  those  who  have  made  even  a  partial  study  of  the  psychologioal 
oharacter  of  the  negro,  the  recent  outbreak  In  Jamaioa  will  have  oauaed 
little  astonishment.  Had  not  this  island  been  so  highly  favoured  by 
n;itnro  as  to  require  but  little  assistanoe  from  man  to  enable  the  soil 

to  brmg  forth  its  pnxincc,  this  insurrection  would  have  occurred  long' 
ago.  So  loiiL^  an  the  negro  is  well  fwl,  there  is  no  fear  of  insiim  rtif^n. 
It  is  not  our  duty  to  enter  into  the  j)olitieal  economy  of  the  (|ueHtu>u ; 
but,  even  in  respect  of  tiim,  the  problem  does  not  appciu-  to  us  to 
present  that  difficulty  and  uncertainty  which  have  been  attributed  to 
it  by  many  writen.  All  experienee  teaohfls  that  the  n^gro  ia  a  mild 
and  hannlesB  being,  when  supplied  with  food,  and  only  beoomes  dan- 
gerous ithea  deprived  of  it 

The  negro  labours  under  the  misfortune  of  hexog  more  than  any 
other  race  tli(»roujLj:hly  mi«iin(l('rst(K)d  1)?  the  educated  Eimipcan.  Not 
only  in  EuLrhuul,  hut  throu^ihont  Kui-ope,  much  ignumnce'  prevails 
respecting'  the  j)8ycholo^ical  character  of  the  negro.  To  discover  the 
origiu  of  this  misapprehuiisiuu  we  should  have  to  retrace  the  history  oi 
the  connection  of  dke  negro  with  the  white  races  during  the  past  two 
centuries,  and  also  to  notice  the  part  which  the  various  theories  respect- 
ing man's  origin  have  had  in  this  question. 

For  the  last  half  century  the  negro  has  been  an  idol  to  the  masses 
of  the  British  public,  and  all  classes  of  society  have  refused  to  listen  to 
any  depreciation  of  ttiis  chosen  ritce. 

The  so-called  philanthropists  of  England,  not  content  with  placing 
the  negro  ou  an  e([uality  with  the  European,  have  actually  gouo  the 
length  of  coinciding  with  Dr.  Channing  in  his  assertion  that  when  the 
negro  became  civilised,  he  would  expect  *'more  amiabilify,  tranquUlityy 
gontleness,  and  content,'*  from  him  than  ftom  Europeans. 

Nor  is  one  class  of  society  uK^re  than  another  able  to  lay  claim  to 
correct  views  on  this  subject  Nearly  all  classes  in  England  have, 
durinp:  the  hist  half  century,  agreed  that  the  nocpr*  is  a  hemff  very 
little  (if  at  all)  inferior,  cither  mentally  or  morally,  to  the  European. 
Men  of  science,  even,  have  joined  in  the  same  chorus,  and  the  fulvt^cates 
of  the  ape-origin  of  muii  huvo  cume  forward  to  defend  this  fauiiionable 
idol  from  any  assaults  his  dignity  may  have  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  few  who  have  declined  to  swell  the  strain  of  adulatioiL  There  baa 
been  a  small  party  m  Enghmd,  which  within  the  last  three  yearn  more 
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especially,  \im  douc  aomething  to  stem  this  current  of  popular  delusion, 
but  such  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  The  rerolutiou  in  Jamaica 
has  come  like  a  thondemap  upon  the  English  people. 

It  ia  surprifling  how  muoh  greater  impression  is  made  on  the  publie 
mind  by  a  few  facts,  like  thoee  bcoug^it  to  light  in  Jninaica,  than  by 
all  the  observations  of  travellers  and  men  of  science  who  have  studied 
the  subject.  But  even  at  this  moment  (although  men  stood  appalled 
at  the  first  news  of  the  atrocities  ])erpetnited  by  their  idol),  a  largo 
party  jurw  attempting  to  defend  and  justify  liis  acts,  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  wise  and  brave  governor  uf  the  islaud,  rather  than  to  renounce  their 
chenahed  negvo-worohip,  and  own  that  they  have  been  in  enor  feepeot- 
mg  him.  l£roughout  the  whole  of  the  war  ui  America,  any  man  who 
came  forward  to  speak  in  terms  at  all  unfavourable  of  the  negio,  was 
at  once  denounced  as  a  "confederate  agent";  and  the  **Britiah  Aiwociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science"  hissed  the  very  statements  which 
Hiiu'e  the  Jamaica  outbreak,  meet  with  the  warmeHt  uyit]ir»»val  from  the 
general  educated  j)ulilic,  wlieu  appearing  in  tlie  coluiuns  of  the  Times 
newspaper.  This  indicates  an  important  ciiauge  in  ])uk)lic  opinion,  and 
without  at  present  going  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  is  a  hopeful 
prospect  that  tiie  foitiah  nation  is  at  last  alive  to  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  suljeet 

The  following  extracts  from  the  leading  journal*  admirably  express 
the  change  whkh  has  oome  over  the  mind  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
the  nofirro : — 

"Tlie  rebellion  of  the  negroes  comes  very  iiome  to  the  national 
soul.  Tliough  a  fleabite  compared  "with  tlie  Indian  mntiuy,  it  touches 
uui'  pride  more  and  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  ditiap[x>iiitmeut  In  the 
mutiny  the  public  anxiety  Toy  soon  oonoentrated  itself  on  partlonlar 
groups  of  suffering  and  duiger  and  on  the  mote  conapiouons  morements 
of  the  army.  There  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  general  qu^tion 
raised.  We  must  put  down  the  mutiny,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
Tlio  wound  is  healed,  and  lias  left  not  a  rankle — no,  not  even  a  scar. 
But  Jamaica  is  our  ])ct  institution,  and  its  inhabitants  arc  our  spoilt 
children.  We  had  it  always  in  our  eye  when  we  talked  to  America 
ami  idl  the  ulaveholding  Powers.  It  seemed  to  be  proved  in  Jamaica 
that  the  negro  could  become  fit  for  self-government  \  that  he  could  be 
a  jdanter,  a  magistrate,  a  member  of  Legialatrre  AsaemUy ;  that 
he  could  preach  and  pray  with  unction  and  even  decorum ;  tluit  he 
could  behave  like  a  gentleman,  and  even  pay  taxes.  Certainly  the 
outside  of  things  was  deUghtfiil.  There  was  only  one  white  to  about 
fifty  coloured  people  ;  only  a  liMiidful  of  soldiers  ;  scarce  a  ship  of  war 
ever  in  port ;  and  within  u  day's  sjiil  !i  Hliick  Repn)>]ic.  Tin's  was  tlie 
outside,  and  of  the  inside  little  enough  was  kiiDw  n.  Oi' course  the 
negro's  own  special  frieudu  did  not  abuse  him,  and  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand white  femilifls  had  sometldng  better  to  do  than  to  xe-6pen.  an 
old  aoie^  We  were  told,  indeed,  by  those  whose  fate  had  ever  cast 
them  on  that  shore,  that  the  negio  was  incurably  idle,  intractable,  in- 
solent, that  he  needed  a  strong  master,  and  was  incapable  of  either 

•  See  leading  artiole  in  the   Ximaa",  November  18«  1866. 
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self-oontrol  or  gentle  management.  It  was  dear  that  he  would  Ymre 
valued  hia  fieedom  more  if  he  bad  earned  it  and  not  had  it  for  nothing. 
But  very  little  of  this  oame  out  The  oleigy,  indeed,  rci  x  )rt  ed  a  miser- 
ably low  morality,  gross  and  groteeque  fanaticism,  a  readiness  to  follow 

any  leader,  a  love  of  wild  revivrds  and  of  socri't  iiu'otinirs  for  any  pur- 
IK>8e.  We  were  nil  |iroj»iired  lor  thiH,  and  could  not  helj)  it.  But,  at 
any  rate,  there  wati  the  hroad  fact  that  Jamaica  was  l)lack,  free,  almost 
self-govemiug,  quite  seli-taxiug,  prosperoub,  <juiet,  and  happy.  WTio 
could  gainsay  the  &Mt  1  Alas  for  graud  triumphs  of  humanity,  and 
the  improvement  of  races,  and  the  removal  of  primeval  eurses,  and 
the  expenditure  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  Jamaica  herself  gainsays 
the  &ot  and  belies  herself,  as  we  see  to-day.  It  is  that  which  vexes  us 
more  than  even  the  Sepoy  revolt." 

Now  we  by  no  rnomis  join  in  the  ont^rv  uL'inn^t  ntt^nitptin'^  the  im- 
provement of  such  races  aa  the  negro,  but,  while  admitriiiij  the  neces- 
sity of  re-opening  th<;  whole  question,  we  would  start  with  this  j)remise, 
that  if  the  impruvonieut  of  races  is  to  take  place,  it  must  be  conducted 
calmly  on  scientific  principles,  apart  from  philanthropic  sentimentality. 
The  cry  comes  from  aU  England,  what  can  we  do  t  What  oug^t  we 
to  do  }  But  before  this  question  can  be  settled,  or  even  discussed,  we 
see  that  one  nmn  at  leant,  the  noble  governor  of  the  island,  has  deemed 
it  noceasHry  t<»  act,  in  the  recent  emcri^ncy,  with  proraptneHS  and 
decision,  knowiiiL',  from  liis  experience,  that  liesitation  would  have 
been  fatid.  We  were  at  tirst  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  th^'isivo 
measures  taken  by  Governor  Eyre  :  measures  which  could  aloue  iiuvc 
resulted  from  a  most  thorough  insight  iuto  the  negro  character.  His 
complete  appireciation  of  them  appears  when  he  says: — ^^One  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  one  single  reverse,  might  have  lit  the  toich  which 
would  have  biased  in  rebellion  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  another, 
and  who  can  say  how  many  of  us  would  have  lived  to  see  it  extin- 
guished]"* 

When  we  remember  Mr.  Eyre's  antecedents,  this  acquaintance  with 
the  race-chiiructer  of  the  dark  races  is  not  remarkable.  \lr.  Eyro  has  for 
ever  established  liis  name  as  a  tViend  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  and 
his  long  experieooe  in  that  part  of  the  world  enabled  him  to  study  the 
great  question  of  race,  and  thus  he  is  especially  qualified  by  previous 
education  for  the  position  he  now  holds. 

For  years  past  complaints  have  come  from  Jamaica  that  the  negro 
w^ould  not  work,  and  that  the  wlidlc  island  was  fast  he<'(»rning  a  wil- 
deniess.  We  now  learn  on  the  most  reliable  authority  ot  tlir  _r!>vemor, 
that: — "  The  entivo  colony  has  long  l)een,  still  is,  on  tiie  brmk  of  a 
volcano  which  may  at  any  moment  burst  into  fury.  There  is  scarcely 
a  district  or  a  parish  in  the  island  where  disloyalty,  sedition,  and  mur- 
derous intentions  are  not  widely  disBsminated,  and  in  many  instanoes 
openly  expressed.** 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  dissatisfaction  f  WtAin  the  past 
year  we  have  heard  much  of  missionary  efforts  amongst  savages,  and 
before  that  discussion  is  concluded,  the  official  of  one  of  the  largest 

*  Address  to  L^islatnre. 
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missionary  societies  is  choi^d  with  having  contributed  in  no  small 
d«gioe  to  produce  tJie  febdlion  vhich  hm  taken  plaoe.  Governor 
£yr6  says : — 

"  I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  Dr.  Un- 
deriiill's  letter  and  the  meetings  held  in  connection  with  that  letter, 
where  the  people  were  told  that  they  were  t}'T;uiTiizod  over  and  ill- 
trented,  were  over-taxed,  were  denied  politicul  riLrhts,  had  no  just 
tribunals,  were  misrepresented  to  Her  Majesty (Government  by  tlie 
authorities  and  by  the  planters,  and  wliertj,  in  fact,  laugiuigc  ol'  the 
most  exciting  and  seditioiukiiid  was  eonstantly  used,  and  the  people 
told  plainly  to  right  themselYee,  to  be  up  and  doing,  to  put  their 
shoulderB  to  the  wheel,  to  do  aa  the  Haytiana  had  done,  and  other 
similar  advice. 

"  The  parties  vfho  have  more  immediately  taken  part  in  these  nefa- 
rious proreedinirs  arc  : — firstly,  O.  W  Cordon,  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  and  a  Bajjtist  preacher ;  .seeciidly,  seveml  black  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  connected  with  him  ;  thirdly,  various 
political  demagogues  and  agitators,  who,  having  no  character  or  pro- 
perty to  loae^  make  a  trade  of  exciting  the  ignorant  people  ;  fourthly, 
a  few  peiBona  of  better  information  and  education,  who  find  their 
interest  in  acquiring  an  influence  among  the  black  people  by  profeaa- 
ing  to  advise  them,  while  in  r^lity  they  are  but  osoituig  and  stimu- 
lating their  evil  paflsions;  fifthly,  a  few  Ba|)tist  missionaries,  who  like 

  endoi-se  at  public  meetings  or  otherwise  all  the  untruthful 

statements  or  innuendoes  propagated  in  Dr.  Underbill's  letter  ;  and, 
lastly,  a  section  of  the  press,  which,  like  the  Watchman  and  the 
Ceunijf  UnioUf  ia  always  diaaeminathig  eeditkfos  doctrines,  and  en- 
deavouring to  bring  into  contempt  the  repreaentstlTe  of  the  aoTereigii 
and  all  constituted  authority." 

Tlieso  an  indeed  melancholy  charges,  and  if  true,  would  seem  to 
justify  to  a  p^rcat  extent  much  of  the  abuse  which  him  recently  been 
Ijivishcd  on  the  })roceedinp3  of  some  amongst  the  missionaries.  We 
hoKl,  however,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  jnd^e  of  missionaries  as  a  class  by 
the  sayings  or  doings  of  such  a  num  as  Dr.  Uuderhill  That  this  man 
deserves  all  the  odium  which  he  has  had  cast  upon  him,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  admit ;  but  we  atill  contend  that  genmne  miaaionary  enter- 
priae^  rightly  condnisted,  tenda  to  diAiae  eiviliBation,  and  enlighten 
humanity.  But  even  in  Qovemor  Eyre's  opinion,  the  charge  of  exci* 
ting  thia  rebellion  cannot  be  laid  solely  at  the  dgor  of  the  miasionarieB. 
He  sjiys  ; — 

"The  niiwnpprehensions  and  misrepresentations  of  pBeudo-philan- 
thro])ists  in  l.iiL'land  and  in  this  country,  the  inflammatory  harangues 
or  seditious  writing  of  political  demagogues,  of  evil-minded  men  of 
higher  position  and  of  better  education,  and  of  worthless  persona  witk* 
out  eitiier  character  or  propei-ty  to  lose ;  the  personal,  sourrilous, 
vindictive,  and  disloyal  ivritinga  of  a  licentious  and  unscrupulous 
press,  and  the  misdireeted  efforts  and  mis^niided  connsel  of  certain 
ministers  of  religion — sadly  so  mis-called,  if  the  Saviour's  example 
and  teaching  is  to  ho,  the  standnnl — hnvo  led  to  their  natural,  their 
necessary,  their  inevitable  result  among  an  ignorant,  excitable,  and 
VOL.  I. — NO.  L  2 
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unemltted  popuktion — ^rebeUion,  aiwrn,  mtuder.  Them  are  hant  aod 
hareh  words,  gentlemexi,  but  they  arc  true  ;  and  this  iB  na  tine  to  in- 
dulge ill  select  Heuteiices  or  |K>1mh(.Ml  ]))inimology." 

"NVe  fear  that  ii  ^vut  share  of  tlie  blame  must  be  charjjed  upon  the 
"  j).seuf]n-philanthro])i8ts  iu  Kn^'laiul."  Up  to  this  time  tlieir  doctrinet* 
have  iuij)re^iiated  the  mind.s  of  lueu  iu  tlie  very  hi;^lK'(it  stations.  All 
this  is  iiuw  fortunately  at  iui  end,  and  we  seem  about  to  begin  a  new 
order  of  thiugs.  Qoveruor  Kyre  projjoses  to  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
mens  in  the  iskind.  This  has  startled  many  persona  who  have  not 
studied  the  negro,  hot  will  not  astonish  those  who  are  aoquainted  with 
this  lafie.  For  instance,  in  a  reeent  paper  by  Dr.  Hunt,  on  the  negro  s 
place  in  natiu^,  we  find  these  words  : — "  I  I  n  ve  stated  that  one  of  the 
results  of  my  inquiry  leads  me  to  believe  that  Kiiglisli  institutions  are 
not  suited  to  the  negro  race."  In  tliis  opinion  I)r.  Hunt  dws  not 
ataiui  alone,  but  we  believe  that  he  is  siipiM»i-ted  by  all  who  have 
thoroughly  and  honestly  invetstigated  the  hubject. 

The  physical  and  mental  chaiaoteristics  of  the  negro  hare  been  the 
sulgecta  of  much  dtBCUsaion  before  the  Anthropological  Societj  of 

London,  but  the  Anthropological  Renew  has,  curiously  Oftough,  ab- 
stained from  taking  any  part  in  the  controversy.  The  public  mind, 
however,  now  seems  alive  to  the  imjH)rtanee  of  the  subject,  and  wc 
begin  by  agjiin  opening  this  di»eussion.  Two  extracts  will  sutticc  to 
allow  tiiat  Dr.  Hmit  is  not  a  foe  to  the  negro  race.  At  p.  b\  he  sjiys 
**^^o  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  myself  of  the  horrons  of  the 
'  slave  trade,'  (is  conducted  at  this  time.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for 
Africa  generality  than  the  continual  citpture  of  innocent  men  and 
women  bj  brutal  Europeansi  Few  things  can  be  more  horrible  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  ia  attempted  to  cany  these  people  across  the 
Atlantic."  At  p.  55  he  says  : — "  I  by  no  means  join  in  that  indiscri- 
minate abus*^  r>f  the  negro  character  which  has  been  indulged  in,  es])e 
cially  by  those  who  have  only  seen  the  negro  m  ins  .savage  state,  or 
the  "emanciimted  "  (from  ivork ?)  in  the  Wcbt  India  Islands." 

As  fur  iu4  we  can  judge,  tlie  uutiior  of  this  paper  is  a  true  friend  of 
the  negro,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  : — **  It  is  painhil  to  reflect  on  the 
misery  which  haa  been  inflicted  on  the  n^gro  race  from  a  prevailing 
ignorance  of  antliropologioal  science,  eqieciallj  as  regards  the  great 
question  of  race."  He  also  well  observes : — It  devolves  on  the 
student  of  t!io  science  of  mjui  to  jissign  to  each  race  the  jM)sition  whicli 
he  should  h'  ld.  Tliis  is  truly  a  mouicntous  and  most  dithcult  i>ro- 
blein,  but  one  uliich  science  must  nttt  evade.  As  the  student  (jf  me- 
chanical science  huu  given  \jo  the  world  his  inductions  and  discoveries, 
80  must  the  student  of  the  science  of  man  endeavour  to  deduce  fimn 
actual  fiicta,  principlea  of  guidance  for  the  relation  of  one  race  to 
another.*'  We  believe  that  this  question  demands  far  more  serious 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received  from  the  public,  and  that  a  journal 
specially  devoted  to  these  and  kindred  subjects  cannot  but  prove  a 
beneficial  auxiliary  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  That  the  negro  in 
Jamaica  has  been  .sjKuh  l»y  mistaken  trcjitment,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  but  iU)  to  the  best  piiictical  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  wc 
are  not  yet  ui  a  position  to  decide.    We  shall  watch  with  much  iu- 
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tereat  the  development  of  GoTomor  Eyre's  plans,  for  he  has  aii  uady 
ehown  such  oomprehensiTe  aoquaintanoe  with  the  tifigio  ofaaEBcter, 
that  he  ie  unlikely  to  apply  the  wrong  remedy.  In  f^dition  to  his 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  misdhief,  Ckyremor  Eyre  fiirther  re* 

marks : — 

"  I  know  of  no  general- grievance  or  wronG:  imder  which  the  negroes 
of  this  cf  tlony  lahonr.  Individual  cases  of  luirdship  or  injustice  must 
arise  in  every  coiniuunity,  but,  as  a  whole,  tlie  peasantry  of  Jamaica 
have  nothing  to  comphim  of  They  arc  lorn  taxed,  can  live  more  easily 
and  cheaply,  and  are  less  under  an  obligation  to  work  for  subeistenoe 
than  any  peasantiy  in  the  world.  The  same  laws  as  to  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights,  apply  to  them  and  to  the  white  and  coloured  inhabitants  alike. 
They  ought  to  he  better  more  comfortable,  and  more  independent 
than  the  labourers  of  any  other  country.  If  it  is  not  it  is  due  to 
their  own  indolence,  improvidence,  and  vice,  acted  upon  by  the  ab- 
sence of  prood  example  and  of  civilising  influences  in  many  districts, 
and  by  tlie  evil  teaching  and  evil  s^ncies  to  which  X  have  already 
referred  in  alL** 

We  remarked  at  the  commencement,  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  pri' 
mary  cause  of  this  outbreak  had  been  the  comparative  scarcity  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  no  doubt  the  present  cUmaz  is  the  result  of  a 

long  period  of  fermentation.  A  scarcity  of  food,  indeed,  is  no  surprising 
result  of  a  countrv  having  been  allowed  to  become  a  wikleniess. 
Those,  too,  who  kiutw  how  eaaily  the  ignorant  classes  amongbt  our 
own  population  may  be  misled,  will  readily  understand  the  effect  of 
seditious  teachhag  on  a  mind  at  once  so  childlike  and  so  suspicious  as 
that  of  the  negro.  During  the  first  few  days  of  the  insnnection  we  saw 
some  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  negro  brought  to  light.  Had  it 
not  been  rapidly  suppressed,  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  mutmy  would 
have  l)een  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  hideousness  of  the  negro  in 
revolt.  Even  as  it  was,  we  have  had  details  of  the  tongues  of  £iux>pean8 
hein;^  cut  out  previous  to  their  being  put  to  death ;  of  cler^men 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  of  others  barbarously  muixlered  simply  l)ecause 
they  were  whites ;  whilst  we  are  told  of  a  few  faithful  blacks  having 
their  bowete  ripped  open,  and  othere  cruelly  bumt^  solely  because  they 
sympathised  wi^  the  Europeans. 

Had  the  negroes  once  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  result  would  have 
been  horrible  to  contem{date ;  and  had  not  th^  been  frightened  and 
overawed  at  the  commencemr'nt,  such  a  result  would  have  been  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  a  frightful  probability.  Never  did  man,  however, 
sh<nv  himself  more  to  l>e  the  "  ri«;ht  man  in  the  right  place"  than 
(juvenior  Eyre  on  this  occasion,  and  proud  must  all  true-hearted  En- 
glishmen be  of  their  countryman. 

It  is  not  now  our  province  to  enter  into  detsik  respectii^  the 
means  whereby  this  sudden  terror  has  been  struck  into  the  mind  of 
the  negro,  still  less  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  a  man  of  Go- 
vernor Eyre's  sagacity  and  experience,  we  simply  know  that  what  it 
was  necessary  to  do  was  done,  and  that  most  eth'ctually.    Such  a  los- 

son  will  not  be  lost  during  this  generation,  unless  it  is  marred  by  the 
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miBtaken  seal  and  misrepreflentatioiiB  of  the  ncgro-worsliipping  party  in 
this  oountry. 

A  large  field  ifl  open  before  us,  and  in  future  numbers  we  shall  hope 
to  develope  some  practical  suggestions  bearing  on  these  questions.  But 
before  we  do  tliis,  wc  must  diHseminnte  more  m  idely  such  facts  m  nre 
at  present  known  of  tlie  n(';4To,  ami  nho  of  otiier  races.  A  great  j)or- 
tion  of  our  piiges  w  ill  be  devoted  to  these  subjects,  and  we  earnestly 
invite  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
work,  by  furniahing  ua  with  the  results  of  their  obaervation  and  expe- 
rience, or  oonununicating  any  (acta  that  may  eenre  in  any  way  to  throw 
light  on  this  oomplieat^  question. 


THE  BAPTISTS  AND  THE  JAMAICA  MASSACRR* 

Verily  there  arc  tinica  und  seiisons  for  begging  as  weii  for  most 
other  of  tlie  annoyances  of  life.  But  that  this  pertioular  time  should 
be  chosen  to  send  ro\md  little  giris  f^ished  with  filthy  cards  embel- 
lished with  smudged  engravings  of  the  declarations  of  **  the  gospel "  to 

a  lot  of  woolly-headed,  tliick-lipixjd  monsters  of  ugliness,  and  asking 
for  money  for  dissenting  missions  to  the  West  Indies,  almost  ptissca 
belief  The  writer  hereof,  however,  has  this  week  liad  stich  a  demand 
made  u])«>n  him  in  such  a  manner,  and  through  the  unual  nicdiuni  of 
an  unpleusimt  little  jrirl  with  a  l)l(>tcliy  fsice,  whose  arrival  was  liendded 
by  a  single  knock,  imd  who,  well  tutored  in  annoying  persisteuee,  re- 
foaed  to  leave  till  had  *'  an  answer  from  the  gentleman."  It  is  to 
be  feared  there  was  in  the  purlieus  of  the  adjoining  Bethesda  school- 
room some  mourning  over  the  energetic  and  reprobate  character  of  the 
answer  at  length  squeezed  out.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Dissenters 
are  even  now  impudent  en  on  «;h  to  ask  for  money  for  West  India  Mi^^- 
sioTis  ;  arc  absolutely  so  shameless  iis  to  request  Knirlishmen  to  contri- 
bute to  funds  which  have  been  employed  for  two  such  objeeta  as  the 
restoration  of  Obcidi  worship  among  the  negroes  and  the  promotion  of 
the  massacre  of  the  white  popidation  of  one  of  our  colonies.  These 
charges  no  doabt  appear  grossly  exaggemted ;  but  before  we  bring  this 
artide  to  a  close  we  shall  take  the  Bberty,  pace  Sir  Morton  Peto,  of 
showing  that  there  is  an  ample  prima  facie  cme  in  support  of  them. 

The  Westminster  Beintiv  for  October,  reviewing  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
clever  and  entertaining  "  Letters  from  Egypt,"  calls  attention  to  the 
"  hatred  for  the  negro  which  is  now  so  curiously  characteristic  of  almost 
all  Anglo  Saxons  but  the  professional  or  sectarian  philanthropists  of 
Ex<  t«  r  Hall."  Is  it  not  true  ]  Have  we  not  unlearnt  all  the  stupid 
ne<;ruph!liam  that  was,  twenty  years  ago,  a  daily  lesson  for  us — that 
culminated  in  the  homage  offered  to  every  uncouth  nigger  who  honoured 

*  This  axiiole  is  printed  as  an  illustration  of  the  change  of  tone  which 
baa  taken  plaoe  in  this  Gooatry  on  the  salgeet  of  tiie  "Negio"  and  "M^m- 
8ioTiar>'  Entetprise".  It  appeared  in  the  "Chorch  Timea^'  of  November 
25th,  1865. 
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the  gildod  saloons  of  Stafford  House  with  his  odorous  presenoe  t  What 
proportion  of  the  English  peo])lc  is  now  prepared  to  swallow  the  state- 
ment that  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies 

was  a  wise  nu'tisnro  wisely  executed?  And  how  nuich  longer  is  the 
public  to  be  naiiheatcd  by  the  presentation  of  "  the  uverlastin'  nisr,f?er," 
as  the  model  l)ein^M»f  creation — tlie  most  ill -used,  uthletic,  indu.sti'ious, 
jKJticuable,  and  reiigiouii  of  maiikiiid  ]  GejitleDicii  of  Exeter  Hall,  tho 
game  is  mitircly  up !  Ladies^  given  to  presiding  "  over  weak  tea  and 
tooth-endangering  cnirant  loaves,  jour  ebony  finend  has  fallen  fixim 
his  hi^  estate  and  swings,  by  representation,  for  the  delectation  of  the 
turkey  buzsards  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico!   It  was  high  time. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  these  columns  to  deal  with  the  political 
iispect  of  the  rebellion  whicli  has  been  cruslied  in  Jamaica  by  the 
prompt  measures  of  the  executive  ;  althou^di  we  cimnot  but  concur 
with  the  majority  of  our  daily  contemporaiies  in  reproving  tho  im- 
Knglish  and  dastardly  attacks  made  by  the  Daily  News  and  the  Star 
upon  the  officers  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  That  the  apolo- 
gists for  Butler  and  Turcfain  in  the  American  conflict  should  be  the 
apologists  for  the  black  murderers  and  mutilators  of  Jamaica  was  only 
to  he  expected  ;  and  the  prints  which,  as  far  as  they  dared,  commended 
the  conduct  of  the  sepoys  durinp:  the  Indian  Miitiin  ,  have  had  a  con- 
genial tiisk  in  findinir  every  excuse  for  tlie  iiegroes  who  tore  out  a 
fellow-creature's  ton^^iie  while  he  yet  lived,  and  in  denouncinf?  with  bit- 
temeiAs  everytliing  done  by  the  white  authorities.  It  is  ratlier  upon 
the  collateral  revelations  of  this  tragedy  that  we  have  to  comment,  and 
we  would  have  been  gkd  could  we  haye  persuaded  ouiselveB  to  fore* 
go  the  task. 

To  rightly  oomprehend  the  circTun stances  imdcr  which  the  outbreak 
took  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  time  of  n^ro 
emancipation.  Thirty  years  ]»avo  passed  since  that  measnie  w  as  (tar- 
ried into  effect  by  the  prebeiit  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley  and 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  andthrou^di  that  time  the  ncpro  in  Jamaica 
at  least — and  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  say  the  West  Indian  negro  as  a 
class — has  steadily  degenerated.  While  the  statesmen  who,  with  the 
best  intentions,  gave  him  his  immediate  freedom  at  an  expense  of 
twenfy  inillions  sterling  to  English  ]x>ckets,  believed  that  he  would 
work  under  freedom  as  well  as  he  had  worked  under  slavery,  and  would 
gradually,  as  lie  felt  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  his  chains,  assert  hia 
manhood  and  become  a  credit  to  humanity,  the  result  has  been  ex- 
actly the  o{)posite.  The  nnconiinerable  indolence  of  his  uature  has  led 
him  to  l>e  content  w  ith  a  mere  livelihood  which  lie  could  always  obtain 
from  the  tropical  bounty  of  nature,  aided  by  the  labour  of  half-a-dozen 
hoiuB  in  the  week.  To  scratch  the  ground,  to  grow  yams,  to  loll  in 
the  sun,  to  sell  his  yams  or  his  fruit  for  rum — ^theae  have  been  the 
noble  pursuits  of  tho  liberated  black-man,  for  whose  1  )enefit  the  planters 
of  the  West  Indies  were  ruined,  and  whose  noxious  freedom  the  nation 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  two  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  its  entire 
earninirs  for  the  year.  But  of  all  the  ncjxroes  that  particular  animal 
which  had  its  own  way  in  Jamaica  was  the  worst  of  its  class.  In  some 
of  the  other  colonies,  the  absence  oi'  waste  land,  the  existence  of  a 
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Umited  labouring  population,  and  the  consequent  neoenity  for  work  in 
order  that  the  creature  might  eat,  tended  to  keep  the  negro  from  going 
i\o\vn  hill  fio  Hpccdily  as  ho  did  in  Jamaica.  In  that  island,  however, 
us  it  was  the  largest  British  possession  in  the  Gulf,  so  the  e.\|K?rimeut 
of  a  free  negro  popidatioii  luid  the  fairest  trial.  From  tiiue  to  time 
mutterings  have  reached  England  that  all  was  nut  well.  Conscious, 
however,  that  we  had  taken  the  generous  ooune,  England  refused  to 
listen  to  these  reports ;  and  it  was  only  incidentally  that  the  public 
ootiscience  had  beoome  ooniinoed  of  the  folly  of  the  act  of  immediate 
emancipation  when  the  coTintry  wasmoyed  to  its  depths  by  the  tidings 
that  the  negroes  had  attempted  a  general  massaore  of  the  small 
male  white  yK»|>ulation  of  the  i.sland.  Tliis  was  the  fruit,  then,  of  our 
*' 7i«)hle"  generosity  !  We  may  add,  in  s  'itow,  that  under  the  oon- 
iiiiiuiis  uf  Jamaica  life  since  emancipation,  it  was  the  only  fruit  to 
be  expected. 

But  who  were  the  mstigators  of  the  diseontent  that  led  to  the 
rebellion  and  the  attempted  massacre  1  The  question  admits  of  only 
one  answer.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  must  be  held  respon- 
sible by  ]  11^ die  opinicm  for  this  result  of  their  "labours."  Every- 
thing tends  to  thi.s  irresistible  conchision — the  reports  of  the  colonial 
press,  thede8j)atch  of  (iovenior  Kyre,  ])rivate  eorresj)ondeiice,  and  not 
least,  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Til/it's  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister  living  upon  the  spot.  The  aillueuce  of  the  Baptists  in 
Jtunaica  has  been  such  that  thdr  adherents  among  the  negroes  pro- 
bably outnumber  all  other  denominations;  and  they  appear  to  have 
flattered  the  blacks  to  their  bent  by  setting  them  up  as  preachers  to 
their  fellows.  Now,  if  there  is  snytiiing  the  negroes  like  bettor  than 
mm  and  laziness,  it  is  howling  a  ranting  hymn  to  a  ribald  tune ; 
and  after  ihwt  in  their  affections  ranks  the  ordinance  of  preaching. 
To  make  the  leading  men  amon^  the  negroes  preachers  in  the  sect, 
was  a  shrewd  policy  on  the  ptu-t  of  its  managers;  nor  do  they  seem 
to  have  been  very  particular  about  negro  additions  to  the  beUef  of 
Anatiaptlflm,  since  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  permitted  them  to  hold 
priTate  conclaves,  wherein  something  like  the  fetish  cvttns  of  the 
Gold  Coast  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  awing  into  mstooj 
those  admitted  to  the  asBemblages.  That  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  could  have  been  ignorant  of  these  proceedings  it  will  need 
much  influence  to  convince  Knglishmen  after  the  recent  revelations ; 
the  more,  that  Dr.  Underlnll,  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Society,  has  re- 
cently been  in  Jumaxca,  and  done  his  iKJst,  in  public  and  private,  to 
convince  the  negroes  that  they  have  been  cruelly  wronged,  that  the 
white  men  have  shamefully  oppressed  them,  and  that,  ui  point  of 
&ct,  they  ought  not  any  longer,  as  the  migor  part  of  the  population, 
to  stand  mere  equahty  with  the  whites.  Nor  is  this  conduct  of  Dr. 
Underbill  an  exceptional  thing  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the 
Bjiptist  body.  The  rebellion  of  1831-2  was  fomented  by  pestilent 
fellows  of  the  siimc  sect;  and  (Ik  u-Ii  some  Independ»mt  Biiptists 
have  wpanited  from  the  main  butly,  there  is  no  attciii]*t  to  deny 
that  the  recent  discontent  has  been  faimed  into  flumes  by  the  Baptist 
Hissionary  Society.   Sir  Morton  Peto  himself,  with  all  his  assurance. 
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and  his  Kiihtorfugcs,  will  hardly  care  to  deny  thit  from  the  yiait  of 

Dr.  Uiuierhill  diitcs  the  determination  of  the  negroes  to  rebel  and 
liave  11  general  nias.siicre.  Sir  Morton  hiia  aaid  tliat  Gordon,  the  iieL'ro 
leader  and  member  of  the  House  of  AHHonibly,  who  \nm  been  speedily 
hung  out  of  hand,  never  joined  a  iiaptiat  congregation.  Governor 
^yre  in  his  despatch  enables  us  to  show  bow  closely  Sir  Morton  Pcto 
adheres  to  the  truth.  The  Governor  dtBtinctly  states  that  Gordon 
tras  a  BapUat  preacher  (see  paragraph  64  of  the  deapatch  of  20th  Octo- 
ber), and  we  prefer,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  Englislimeny  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  Governor  Eyre  who  has  told  a  falsehood. 

WHiat  }i;is  the  Baptist  Society  to  say  for  itself?  If  it  should  greatly 
dare  to  attempt  a  vindication,  it  would  be  well  advised  to  put  forward 
a  spokesman  more  accunite  in  his  facts  tlum  fciir  Morton  Pcto  and  less 
deeply  implicated  tiiaii  the  man  UuderhilL 

Senaible  Mr.  Badoliffe»  ''minister  the  Eatablished  Chnrdb  of 
Scotland,*'  at  Kingston,  bas  anticipated  in  bis  eloquent  appeal  for 
protection  against  the  negroes  and  their  abettors  what  will  he  the 
publio  verdict  on  this  business.  In  the  present  state  of  lB^g^«»h  feel, 
ing,  though  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  the  Daily  News  may  invent  any 
number  of  facts  and  arguriM  uts  to  the  contrary,  the  nation  will  not 
permit  even  a  small  white  {H)pulation  like  that  of  Jamaica  to  bi'  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  blo<Mitbij-«ty  black  rutlians,  of  whom  Mr.  iiadcliti'e 
well  says  ''  we  have  been  petting  panthers,"  and  whose  celebration 

their  massacre  consisted  in  the  withdrawal  to  a  Baptist  chapel  and 
the  drinkbig  of  the  brains  of  theur  victims  mixed  with  gunpowder 
and  rum  I  We  have  B)K>keu  above  of  the  tacit  encouragement  of  Obeali 
worship.  Every  one  who  has  been  much  among  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indif'H  find  of  the  American  Continent — and  we  do  not  writ^ 
without  an  experience  anion<r  them  of  several  years — know^s  that  they 
have  an  almost  iiresiatiblu  tciidency  to  ]aj)se  into  the  private  cultiva- 
tion of  their  hcatheuiuh  rites,  and  that  they  have  in  several  pliicea 
made  up  an  atrocious  compound  of  Nonconformity  and  Fetishism, 
which  is  a  trifle  worse  than  heathenism  pure  and  simple.  That  the 
Christianity  was  almost  eliminated  in  the  Jamaica  mixture  may  be 
taken  as  proved  by  the  selection  of  Christmas  Day  for  the  purposed 
miuisacro  of  the  wliites.  If  any  one  still  doubts  the  cognizance  of  the 
Baptist  ministers  of  tlie  existence  of  this  mongrel  system,  let  them 
learn  that  the  Executive  have  annealed  at  least  live  of  these  preachem 
for  complicity.  If  lUiy  one  doubts  the  existence  of  some  such  terror- 
striking  organisation,  let  them  read  what  an  eye-witness  writes  from 
Port  Antonio.  ''  As  to  confessing  anything  about  the  origin  and  origi- 
nator of  the  rebellion,  they  (the  prisoneis)  have  an  utter  horror  to  do 
so,  and  you  should  see  the  look  the  others  give  to  any  fellow  who  be- 
gins to  make  disclosures.  They  appear  under  an  Afric-Masonic  oath." 
Altogether,  it  is  difficult  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  tfiereisat  least 
•prima  farii'  ground  f«»r  the  charge  that  the  Baptist  M  is- lonary  Society 
may  be  faii'ly  accused  of  employing  in  tlie  promotion  ot  uau'der  and  the 
revival  of  heathenism  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  care.  For  the  Siike 
of  our  common  humanity  we  hope  they  will  be  able  to  show  that  it 
was  "in  ignorance  they  did  it*' 
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It  is  now  more  tlmn  fifteen  years  m'nc^  a  well-known  and  eloquent 
scientific  uniitoinist  s(»mewhat  startled  the  "broad-brimmed  philan- 
thropy" and  "dismal  jsoience"  schools  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  views, 
aud  the  bolducbti  with  which  he  enforced  them  in  his  "Fragment  on 
the  Races  of  Men."  Tru6  it  ia  ihat  some  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Knox 
were  not  only  opposed  to  the  tenonr  of  the  thinking  of  the  time,  but 
w€ste  expreesed  in  a  m.inner  which  men  who  Nvere  not  enslayed  by  mere 
oonyentional  platitudes  or  the  dread  of  Exeter  Hall  extremely  regretted. 
There  was  evidently  also  much  more  below  the  snrfiiee  than  the  witty 
and  caiistie  writer  chose  at  once  to  expose,  and  thii*,  too,  rather  of  an 
anti-tlieolci^^c  tendency  than  of  a  definite  scientific  value.  Hence  it 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  ut  tiiat  the  "  Fragment  on  the  Races  of  Men** 
is  not  as  oH^en  referred  to  or  at  least  quoted  as  it  otherwise  might  have 
been.  Other  firalts,  no  doubt,  it  likewise  possesses  incidental  to  its  in- 
complete, discursive,  ^firsgmentaiy  character.  But  to  the  reflecting, 
unprqudiced  reader  it  is  a  little  mine  of  suggestive  and  interesting 
thought.  Amongst  the  more  important  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  once  great  anatomical  te;u;her  was  the  doctrine  that  hiunan 
character,  individtial  and  national,  is  traceal)le  solely  to  the  nature  of 
the  race  to  which  the  individual  or  nation  bcLtngs,  and  that  so  far 
back  m  hibtorical  evidence  goes,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  races 
of  men,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  animal  form.  "Race,"  said  Dr.  Knox,  "is 
evecything — ^literatures  science,  art ;  in  a  word,  ciTilisation  depends  on 
it. . . .  With  me  race  or  hereditary  descent  is  eyeiything;  it  stamps 
the  man."  And  these  races  have  always  been  as  they  were  at  first ;  for 
"on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  still  wander  in  consideniblc  numbers  the 
descendants  of  men  w!u»  Imilt  the  Pyramids  and  carved  the  Sphinx  and 
Memnon.  On  the  torn  Us  of  Egypt,  the  most  valuable  of  all  existing 
records,  there  wtiind  tiie  Negro,  the  Jew,  the  Copt,  the  Persian,  the 
Sarmatian,  nearly  as  we  find  them  stilL  Different  races  of  men  aiu 
sketched  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb  opened  by  Bekoni,  showing  that  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  races  were  as  weU  marked  three  thousand 
years  ago  as  now.  The  N^gro  and  other  races  existed  then  as  they 
are  at  present ;  or  if  a  pim)  race  has  appeared  to  undeigo  a  permanent 
change  \vh*  n  transferred  to  a  climate  materially  difTerin«:r  from  itSOi^Ti, 
such  chaiiL'e  will  be  found  on  closer  inquiiy  to  be  delusive."  Tf  these 
ophiions  met  with  little  acceptation  from  a  prevailing  school  of  ethno- 
logists, tlie  general  public,  knowing  nothing  alxtut  the  scientitiu  facts 
— ^the  "broad-brimmed  school  of  philanthropy" — was  mdignant  at  the 
idea  that  these  races  would  for  ever  be  at  war  with  one  another,  and 
that  science  had  bcc  n  ''emibled  to  predict  the  coming  war  of  race 
against  race  which  had  convulsed  Europe  during  the  last  two  years." 

*  This  article  is  a  reprint  irom  a  leader  in  the  "  Lancet"  of  December 
2iid,186S. 
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This  doctrine  of  a  Beoesanry  resnlt  and  oontitraaiioe  of  the  war  of  Ma 
was  the  kflyBtope  of  one  of  the  arches  supporting  the  Edinbuif^ 
anatomist^  anthiopologioal  edifice.  He  maintained  that  such  conflict- 
ing elements  could  never  agree.  "I  foretold,"  mxid  he,  "the  breaking 
down  of  the  iron  despotisms  of  Hapsburjj:  and  Bmndenburg  lUi  a  iioees- 
84ir\-  n'snlt  of  a  war  of  race  ;  it  came  in  '47.  I'he  gold  of  England  and 
the  swu]  1  of  Russia,  either  thought  invincible,  could  not  anmlgamato 
the  dark  Laired  Fleming  with  the  Saxon  Dutchman.  Seven  hundred 
yean  of  abeolato  poeeesflkm  have  not  advanced  by  a  single  step  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Irish  Celt  with  the  Saxon  EnglidL  The  Oymbri 
of  Waiea  remain  as  they  were.  The  Caledonians  still  linger  in  dimi- 
nished nnmbers,  bat  unaltered  on  the  wild  shores  of  their  lochs  and 
friths,  scraping  a  miserable  subBistcnce  from  the  narrow  patch  of  soil 
left  them  by  the  stem  climate  of  their  native  land.  .  .  .  The  Orange 
Club  of  Ireland  is  a  Saxon  confederation  for  the  cloaring  thu  land  of  all 
Papiists  and  Jacobites;  this  means  Colts.  .  .  .  And  now  for  the  iScgro 
and  Negroland,  there  is  between  the  former  and  the  white  man  exter- 
minating war;  yet  this  despised  rsoe  drore  the  warlike  Frenoh  fiom 
St.  Doimngo^  and  the  issue  of  a  struggle  with  them  in  Jamaica  mi^t 
be  doubtful ;  but  come  it  will,  and  then  the  courage  of  the  Negro  will 
be  tried  against  England." 

To  these  and  analogous  teachings  the  public  in  gericnl  gnro  littlo 
heed.  They  were,  in  fact,  not  only  uncomfortable  doctrmca,  bat ,  w nT-^^o 
still,  they  were  not  exactly  comme  il /'/'//,  or  such  as  were  heard  at  tho 
•*Alay  meetings.  '  Besides,  it  was  perfectly  astounding  to  a  thorough- 
going Englishman,  with  all  Ins  amusing  natioiialities,  that  no  amalga- 
mation of  races — ^if  there  really  were  such  distinot  things — could  be 
made  to  take  place,  even  an  Act  of  ParliainenL  Alas,  no !  as  Dr. 
Knox  said,  it  ever  has  been,  and  erer  will  be,  that  race  will  be  pitted 
against  race  in  often  e^fierminating  war.  It  is  only  another  phase  of 
the  Darwinian  "natural  selection"  after  all.  Were  Dr.  Knox  stUl 
living,  what  would  he  not  proi)ably  now  siiy  ?  Might  he  not  pomt  to 
India  and  portray  the  massacres  of  Delhi  and  Cawu}>orc  Ji8  illustrations 
of  his  argument  of  the  war  of  race  ?  Would  the  Sckve  in  Uiisaia,  when 
he  met  tiie  Saxon  and  the  Celt,  be  nothing  to  his  purpose) — nor  the 
red-duns  of  the  Mexican  revolts  and  guerilla  warfares  hovering  over 
the  whiter  faces  of  their  Spanish  and  French  invadei*s  help  him  towards 
his  truth  1  If  he  desired  more,  would  there  not  be  Australia,  whither 
we  have  been  so  recently  sending  over  a  few  rifled  guns  and  revolvers  ? 
By  the  last  Cape  mad  we  are  told  that  "tlic  war  between  the  Free 
State  and  the  Rasntos  continued,"  and  that  "the  Transvajd  army  had 
advanced  to  Hau  isuuth."  There  has  lately  been  a  little  news  from 
amongst  the  Celts  in  Ireland  and  America,  who  are  concocting  a  jeu 
d*e»prU  with  Fenianism  and  gimpowder  to  **hunt  the  Saxon  finom  the 
.  isle."  And  more  than  these  things  would  be  at  Dr.  Knox's  service.  He 
would  have  that  latest  of  all  ethnological  puzzles  to  some — the  present 
"  insurrection  in  Jamaica an  insurrection,  however,  which  he,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  foretold  upon  scientific  principles,  which  Carlyle,  in 
}i!s  tract  on  "The  Nigger  Question,"  hinted  at  as  probable  on  grounds 
oi  bocial  economy,  and  which  i\iithony  TroUope,  in  his  "  VV  est  Indies 
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and  the  SpaniHh  Main/'  predicted  from  actual  obaenwtion  would  oome 
to  pass.  And  here  it  is  in  verily.  In  spite  of  the  negro  ]>eIng*^iDaii 
uiul  !i  brother,"  and  in  the  face  of  his  freedom  and  all  that  he  owes  to 
Exeter  Hall  philanthropy,  here  he  is  pre})aring  to  iimnier  all  the  white 
men  tir«t,  and  afterwiuxls  the  children  ;  but  to  keej)  the  white  women 
and  the  pumpkius  for  himself.  Here  he  is,  at  kist,  cutting  off  tho 
breasts  of  women,  pulling  out  the  tongues  of  men,  disjointing  the  fingers 
and  truling  about  the  bowels  of  his  half-muidered  masters — the 
white&  But  the  white  men,  what  naturally  do  they  say  to  this  %  Why, 
what  can  they  say  or  do,  but  that  it  is  quite  inexplicable  and  unpar- 
donable, and  }i  triL'  nj!  Paul  Bogle  directly  with  400  of  his  comrades  ; 
whilst  "the  Uoyal  We.st  India  maW  Hteamer  t^etne,  which  leaves 
Southampton  to-inorrow,  takes  out  nt  :Lrly  100  tons  of  war  material  for 
Jamaica,  with  a  ton  of  Colt's  revolvers,  and  a  number  of  guns  for 
mountain  artillery." 

"Ah,  I  knew  it  would  be  so,**  would  say  the  great  anatomist ;  there 
must  oome,  when  opportunity  offers,  this  war  of  nuse  with  noe,  for  our 
future  history  in  this  respect  must  resemble  the  past"  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  the  Deltas  of  the  Indus  or  the  Ganges,  Australia,  the 
Antilles,  or  the  Cape — only  one  can  be  master,  the  dark  races  or  the 
white.  If  the  former,  the  latter  will  be  driven  out.  If  the  latter,  the 
former  must  be  constantly  kept  down  by  a  rod  of  iron,  or  be  slowly 
exterminated.  It  may  a{i]>ear  impoUtic  to  say  tliis,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it  (would  reply  Dr.  Knox) ;  it  ib  the  law  of  race — (jf  our 
htunanity.  It  may  overturn  the  theories  of  statesmen,  of  theologians, 
of  philanthropists  of  all  shades — from  the  ^'hroad-brinmied''  professor 
to  the  dreamy  essayist,  whose  remedy  for  every  evil  is  *^the.  ooming 
man."  The  negro  will  be  put  down  of  course  in  Jamaica,  and  we  shall 
pohsh  up  our  revolvers  and  mountain  artillery  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  If  we  arc  to  hold  places  within  tlio  tmpics,  it  can  only 
be  m  military  master^)  K>rdin<]r  it  over  a  sort  of  sert  ])opulation,  and 
imder  the  continual  feai*  of  whose  terrible  vengeance  we  must  always 
live.  If  such  be  really  the  case,  then  all  schemes  of  phdanthropy  and 
of  brotherhood  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  stump  oratory,  which  delude 
us  and  take  us  off  our  guaid,  should  be  at  once  deprecated.  However, 
we  recommend  to  our  readers  a  review  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
several  of  our  foreign  possessions  during  the  last  ten  y^rs,  and  then 
an  unprejudiced  consideration  of  some  of  the  moie  prominent  doctrines 
of  tho  '^i'ragmeut"  iu  question. 
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ON  THE  ACCLIMATISATION  OF  MAN. 

In  the  year  1861  the  present  President  of  the  Anthropological  Soeiety 
of  Loudon  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  at  Manchester 
on  that  most  important  question  of  j)r;ictit  iil  aiithropolofry,  the  accli- 
mutisutictu  of  man.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Kiidx,*  one  of  the  most  eminent 
aiitiiru]x)logitst8  of  this  century,  speaks  of  this  ]»a})er  as  "an  imiuiry 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  question  of  the  acclimatisation 
of  man  has  been  treated  acientifically  in  this  country."  This  paper 
was  printed  in  the  reports  for  that  year,  and  the  Fteddent  cf  the 
Britidi  AflBodation  for  the  following  jrear,  Profeaeor  Willis,  speaks  of 
it  as  one  of  the  "elaborate  and  im]  rt  int  reports"  whidi  are  con- 
tained in  the  volume  for  that  year.  Dr.  Hunt  there  says, — "  This 
question  has  equal  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
statesman."  He  also  observes,  "I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  there 
exist  the  outlines  of  a  ^eat  Bcience  wliich  bids  fair  to  prevent  that 
waiiite  of  human  life  which  h:u5  IiiLiicrLo  ciiiLfucteriscd  Liio  reckless 

policy  of  British  oolonisatioa" 

I>r.  Hunt's  conclusion  i8>  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real,  per- 
manent acclimatisation.  He  says  (especially  with  regard  to  India) 
'*  We  have  exhaudion  and  degeneracy^  htU  no  real  acclimaHeaiion" 

How  far  the  opinions  advanced  have  been  borne  out  by  researches 
and  discussion  which  have  taken  place  since  tliat  time  we  now  pur- 
pose to  in(iuire.  We  regret  to  sec  that  this  snl>ject  iiua  not  yet  been 
i)rougiit  before  the  I>ondon  Autlu-opologiciU  Society.  No  subject  is 
more  important,  and  few  more  interesting.  The  Anthropological 
Society  Paris  has,  however,  recently  devoted  several  sittings  to  a 
discussion  of  this  question,  and  as  an  introduction  to  our  future  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  we  shall  give  a  remrni  of  this  discussion,  which 
must,  from  its  length,  extend  over  several  numbers.  We  shall  com- 
mence with  an  ab^iaot  of  a  paper 

On  A  crHm/Uion  and  A  cclimatisation.    By  M.  SiMOXOT. 

The  acclimatisation  of  man  is  a  (juestion  still  imder  discussion. 
Some  look  u[>on  man  as  cosmopolitiui  ;  others  hold  that  he  belongs 
to  the  soil  wlieuce  he  sprang,  and  that  when  he  tranagresses  certain 
limits,  he  ii^ures  his  health  or  that  of  his  ofisprmg.  Whldi  of  these 
two  opinions  expresses  the  truth  f  The  solution  of  this  question  is 
unfortimately  beset  with  two  distinct  diiBculties  j  the  one  intrinsic, 
arising  from  the  complexity  of  the  question;  the  second  extrinsic, 
arising  from  the  confusion  which  encumbers  its  examination.  It  bo- 
comes,  therefore,  requisite  to  clearly  rlefine  what  is  meant  by  acclima- 
tisation. In  the  article  acclimateiu  td  (Diction.  Encyclopedicjue,  etc.), 
M.  Bertillon,  following  the  example  of  his  pi'edecessor,  uses  the  wonis 
acclimatement  and  aeclimat<^i(m  synonymously,  with  the  sole  reserve 

*  See  "  Bacea  of  Man",  second  edition,  1862. 
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that  aeeUmatemefU  impUee  spontaneity,  whilst  aeeUmataiwii  ezpreaBes 
tho  inter\'entioii  of  art.  This,  M.  Simcfnot  obserred,  presents  the 
double  inconvenience  of  employing  two  words  to  express  the  same 
idea,  and  of  coufoundiniT  niHlcr  the  same  denomination  two  different 
things.  It  appeared,  thereturc,  to  him  more  uatunil  to  call  <vcclim<tla- 
Hmi  the  accommodation  uf  living  beings  to  different  localities,  whether 
it  be  sjioutaneoua  or  not,  and  to  reserve  the  word  accUniatenient  for 
the  designation  of  the  positive  results  of  this  aooommodstioii  after  it 
is  aooomplishecL  The  negative  results  being  expreaaed  bj  the  woid 
huicclimaiion* 

This  may  appear  a  puerile  play  on  words,  but  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced tliat  it  would  fiicilitate  the  solution  if  we  were  :ill  nj^rced  on  this 
point:  tluit  tlieie  is  nrrlimatation  whenever  an  immignint  iii  in,  In  \\m 
own  vital  eneriry  or  hygienic  arts,  adapts  the  exigencies  <>t  lus  orjrunic 
constitution  to  tho  influences  of  the  new  conditions  into  wiiich  he  is 
introduced,  wliikt  he  can  oiUy  be  said  to  have  acquired  acclimatement 
(acclimAtisation)  when  this  immigrant  man  has  for  generations  sus- 
tained himself  in  a  thriving  oonditioh  analogous  to  that  he  would 
have  enjoyed  in  his  native  country, 

A  cr/im>if>rff'm  I  havo  said  is  the  accommodation  of  living  beings  to 
a  Ideality  ditlerin^'  from  th;it  in  which  they  were  born.  The  p»8si- 
liility  of  this  accommodation  eannot  ])e  donated  when  we  notice  the 
results  of  the  close  attention  bestowed  by  man  npiui  animalw  or  plants 
which  he  has  displaced  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants.  When  we, 
however,  consider  the  carelessness  with  which  he  treats  himself  in  his 
emigrations,  we  may  well  ask  whether  he  is  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
and  whether  he  is  not  really  cosmopolitan.  From  an  inteUectual 
point  of  view,  man  may  be  said  to  bo  cosmojwlite,  not  so  from  a 
mjiterial  aspect.  This  is  demonstrated  daily  l)y  nielruicholy  inst^inces, 
and  this  question  becomes  tho  more  important,  in  ns  much  as  the 
prosj>erity  of  peoples  is  becoming  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their 
external  relations. 

AccUmatiitiun  being  the  struggle  between  the  media  and  the  or- 
ganisms involves  a  twofold  necessily.  On  the  one  hand  wo  must 
know  the  physical  state  of  the  media  and  thev  iniuenoes,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  must  ai>preeiate  the  aptitudes  of  the  organisms  and 
their  wants.  The  physical  state  of  a  medium  is  determined  by  its 
situation,  its  atmospheric  and  its  tellnric  conditions.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  latitude  and  loni^ntnde,  but  it  is  nMiuisite 
also  to  he  acquainted  with  the  elevation  and  proximity  or  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  constitution  of  the  air,  the  direction,  energy, 
regularity  or  variation  of  the  winds,  the  duration,  uuml)er,  and  in- 
tensity of  the  meteorological  infiuenoes  of  ' the  seasons :  the  thermo* 
metric,  barometric,  electrometric,  hygrometric,  udometric  and  osonO* 
metric  conditions,  deduced  from  an  account  of  the  diurnal  and  noc- 
turnal oscillations,  their  maxima,  minima,  and  media. 

The  telluric  conditions  dej»ei>'l  npm  the  frc«)logical  constitution  of 
the  soil  ;  the  nature,  quantity,  and  distriiiuticni  of  the  waters,  and  of 
numerous  natural  productions,  of  uppreciai»le  and  ina|)})rccinble  di- 
mensions.    'I'hese  tue  the  fiujttirs  which  statistics  most  caiciuily  col- 
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leot ....  When  the  term  medium  (miUeu)  was  not  yet  admitted  into 
scientific  Umguage,  climatology  recognised  but  three  climates,  hot, 
temperate  and  cold.  To  a  certain  extent  this  diTision  of  climates  may 
still  be  conserved  as  a  generic  division,  but  it  is  no  longer  adapted  to 

the  proj^sa  of  science.  Kach  mediiim  must  ti'>\v  lie  ntudied  indi- 
vidually s<3  us  to  admit  tlu  ir  lieing  ^Tonpe^l  to^^i'tlier  whatever  may 
be  tlieir  ;jreo<.^phic?il  jM>siTi<»n.  It  certiiiiily  then  Iweomes  imp<w<8iblo 
tliat  tlie  piirallcl  zunc«i  formerly  establishcMl  should  accord  witli  the 
lines  passing  through  all  the  points,  suooeaaiTely  termed  isotbermic^ 
isoclimateric,  but  in  order  to  be  correct  tbey  sihould  actually  be  called 
isom^soteria 

When  the  media  have  been  thus  obsewed  and  classified,  how  will  it 
become  possible  theoretically  to  determine  the  intlucnce  of  any  me- 
dium, and  to  say  which  media  possess  tlic  s^mie  influence? ,  .  .  Given 
a  well  (letennined  medium,  it  is  nntf  i;>  >f  ioiiablu  that  tlicrc  exists  between 
its  plivsical  condit  ion  and  the  living  beings  originating  in  it  a  correla- 
tion which  given  a  particular  stamp  to  physiological  and  patholc^ical 
life.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  if  living  beings  foreign  to  this  medium 
are  introduced,  an  antagonism  to  this  correlation  arises,  which  Imparts 
to  the  normal  life  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  the  intensity  of 
which  varies,  bat  which  causes  it  to  deviate  irom  its  prtmaiy  dueo- 
tion,  and  determines  a  series  of  pertnrlwitions  continuous  or  tnmsitory, 
until  between  Xhv  fniins  nt^d  tite  influence  that  e(|inl51>riuni  is  esta- 
blislied  wliich  constitutes  (uriimatation.  Two  very  di.^tinct  cases  may 
here  prewent  themselves :  either  the  organism  may  nwtu  praprw  by 
its  own  elasticity  prove  sufficient,  in  which  case  the  aecUnuUaiUm  will 
be  spontaneous,  or,  iu  its  de&ult,  the  medium  must  be  modified  and 
the  result  will  be  more  remote,  and  is  then  aceUmatatioH  by  educatioo. 

We  must  here,  as  M.  Bertillon  has  well  observed,  avoid  introducing 
the  interminable  question  about  mouogenism  and  polygenism,  which 
would  only  encumber  the  problem.  Whetber.  us  M.  Quatrefiigcs 
observed  in  u  fonner  discussion,  there  was  primunly  <>nc  Kpccicf5  wbone 
physical  condition  was  biilticiently  pliable  to  admit  of  being  trans- 
formed into  exiiitiug  types,  or  whether  the  hiunan  races  had  dilleruuL 
origins ;  this  much  is  certeuiy  that  mcnsiithropy,  if  it  existed,  exists 
no  mcre^  and  has  been  displaced  by  an  nnqnestionable  poljantfaropy. 
We  need  not  at  present  inquire  whether  any  medium  can  transform 
an  orthognath  into  a  prognath,  or  change  smooth  and  straight  hair 
into  a  crisp  and  woolly  wig,  or  transform  a  negro  into  a  white,  and 
vice  verad.  What  we  recjuire  to  know,  is  the  obligations  imjwscd  upon 
the  different  types  by  different  media,  in  order  to  preserve  life  in  its 
integrity. 

The  tirst  elements  of  compaiison  between  men  were  uaturully  the 
peripheric  characters,  stature,  colour,  etc  When  the  insufficiency  of 
these  oliancters  to  establish  a  methodicad  classification,  was  recognised, 
messurementH  nf  the  skeleton,  and  latterly,  of  the  cranium  were 
resorted  to.  The  brain  also  was  studied,  as  to  its  dimensions,  wei^^t, 
the  extent  and  depth  of  its  convolutions.  On  the  other  band,  as 
reg.irds  the  organs  of  digestion,  circulation  and  respiration,  we  have 
as  yet  no  exact  data  for  comparing  in  the  various  races  the  capacity 
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and  aetion  of  the  mtestinal  canal,  the  i^leeD^  the  'liver,  the  heart  and 
lungft—^n  Ofigana  iDdispenaable  to  life. 

There  exists,  thus,  aaotentiiic  gap,  v^hM\  requires  the  more  to  be 
filled  up,  as  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that,  in  proportiDii  as  the 
inhiihit^mt  of  a  tcmpemte  rc^jion  approaches  the  t'^n'id  zone,  the  cTiprLn- 
of  hi8  rt'Bpiratory  function  ix>laxes,  and  the  ped'cct  a^'complishiih  nt  of 
hreniatosis  renders  a  fjrreater  jietivif  y  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
skin  reci^uibite.  On  the  other  hand,  these  fiuictiouH  become  le^s  active 
when  man  proceeda  to  cold  countries,  on  account  of  the  greater 
energy  of  t&e  reapizatory  funotiona.  This  fiM^  has  been  explained 
thus :  viewing  tho  composition  of  the  air  as  eretywhere  the  same,  its 
rarefaction  in  hot  countries  diminishes  the  proportion  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed,  whilst  its  condensation  in  cold  countries  is  increased  ;  the 
number  niid  amplitude  of  the  respirations  remaining  the  same.  It 
has  therefore  i)een  (;oncluded,  that  we  must  rejiriilate  the  quantity  and 
the  nature  of  the  alimentation  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  equilibriimi  between 
the  elements  of  combustion  and  the  consuming  element  This  obser- 
yatioQ  is  periRKUy  correct,  as  aie  also  the  inferences  drawn  tnm  it ; 
still  we  are  not  told  why  the  same  conditions  of  the  air  satisfactory  to 
the  Negro  of  Senegal  are  not  so  for  the  Frenchman  or  the  Greenlander, 
and  vice  verttd.  There  must,  therefore,  exist  an  orpinic  difference 
lx»twoen  such  races,  which  appropriates  to  each  thtit  mediimi  in  which 
he  liiis  l)een  honi.  This  difference  remains  to  be  discovered,  and 
until  it  is  so,  tliu  immunity  of  some  and  the  non-immuiuty  of  other 
races,  leave  an  open  field  to  all  sorts  of  hypotheses ....  It  is  evident 
that  if  there  existed  a  perfect  identily  of  the  organisms,  all  men  would 
be  liable  to  the  same  influences  m  the  same  manner,  and  yet  we  find 
that  where  the  European  is  destroyed  the  negro  exposes  his  naked 
body  to  tlie  buminp:  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  temperature  of  40''  Cent., 
and  j)asses  his  iii -^hts  amidst  poisonous  marshy  exhalations.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  bee  that  the  nein'o  contracts  pleurisy,  phthisis,  or 
idiopathic  tetanus,  where  the  Kuiopcan  contmcts  dysentery,  hepatitis, 
and  dry  colic.  There  must,  therefore,  obtain  between  them  an  organic 
difference  which  imparts  to  the  ftmolional  apparatus  of  each  a  different 
susceptibility.  In  what  consists  this  diffSazenoe  %  This  we  must  look 
for  and  learn  if  we  wish  to  spare  tliose  hecatomba  of  victims  whidi 
liitherto  have  only  shewn  the  rarity  of  spontaneous  acclimatation. 

Are  we  from  this  rarity  to  conclude  the  impossibility  of  acclimata- 
tion ]  certaiidy  not  ;  this  would  he  prejudging  the  proirT'ess  of  the 
future ;  still  we  may  infer  that  acelimutation  has  its  exigencies  de- 
pendent on  the  media  which  impose  on  tho  administrative  regulations 
indispensable  modifications.  Unfortunately  many  years  elapsed  bo- 
fi>re  our  colonial  garrisons  obtained  uniforms  suitable  to  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  cold  humidity  of  the  nights,  or  an  alimentation 
adapted  to  their  digestive  faculties.  At  present  these  obligations 
are  no  doubt  l)etter  tmderstood  ;  nevertheless,  French  carelessness  and 
British  egotism  still  continue  to  8uV>ordinate  the  interests  of  accUma- 
tation  to  the  commercial  and  ]>olitical  interests  of  the  day. 

\To  be  continued.] 
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SCIENCE  OF  MAN  IN  THE  BEITISH  ASSOCIATION* 

Much  public  discussion  has  receutly  taken  place  respecting  the  refu- 
sal of  the  British  Association  to  appoint  a  special  section  for  the  Bcience 
of  man.  We  do  not  now  intend  to  enter  Into  the  merits  of  the  caae- 
fiirther  than  to  show  that  our  poaition  in  thia  matter  will  be  one  of 
complete  independence.  The  case  appears  to  us  to  be  very  simple, 
and  the  issue  involved  not  of  that  complicated  nature  vhich  Bome 
recent  discnssion  would  lend  the  public  to  suppose. 

The  Ikitish  Association  is  divided  into  seven  department «.  Sup- 
pi  Mjig  this  numlwr  cannot  he  incrciU^ed,  should  one  of  thi-so  wections 
he  devoted  to  the  bcience  of  man  ?  The  late  Dr.  Tritohard,  and  othei^s 
of  his  day,  contended  that  there  should  be  a  special  sectioii  devoted 
to  the  study  of  man,  and  the  officers  and  oonndl  of  the  Anthropolo- 
gical Society,  also  contend  for  the  advisability  and  neoessily  of  such  a 
course.  But  there  are  others  who  think  differently,  and  these,  led  by 
Sir  Roderick  Mun  liisoii,  have  up  to  this  time  been  successful  in  their 
0])p()sition.  That  iSir  llodorick  Mnrchisou,  however,  should  be  the 
special  o|>ponent  may  be  better  understood  from  the  loUowing  short 
explamition. 

That  branch  of  geology  known  under  the  name  of  physical  geography 
was  formerly  most  naturally  in  the  same  section  as  the  science  of  which 
it  forms  but  a  small  part  fifteen  years  ago,  however,  gecgraphy  was 

removed  from  the  geological  section,  and  heuce  the  present  dissatis- 
foction  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  science  of  mankind.  This 
iH  a  key  to  the  w  luvlc  difHculty.  Anthropologists  urge  that  the  scicTico 
of  man  fnimot  advutice  until  this  association  with  preoi^raphy  is  severed, 
and  without  hindini,'  ourselves  to  8upjx>rt  wliat  has  been  done,  we 
cordially  agree  to  their  geneml  conclusion. 

We  feel  it,  nerertheless,  our  duty  to  state  that  we  shall  taike  an 
entirely  independent  course  in  the  discussion  likely  to  arise  on  this 
question. 

We  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  discussion  on  this  mattra*, 
80  &r  as  regards  its  pmctical  hearing  on  the  development  of  antlux)- 
pologiciil  science,  and  the  gradual  removal  of  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  regiu-diug  it. 

The  article  before  us  contaiuB  the  history  of  the  recent  nttciapt  to 
obtain  a  special  section  lor  the  bcieuce  of  man  reprinted  from  tiie  last 
number  <^  the  Anthropological  RmeWn  The  attempted  division  of 
the  science  of  man  is  strongly  objected  to^  and  on  groimda  which  appear 
to  us  quite  unanswerable.  We  have  never  heard  one  word  in  defence 
of  such  aoourse,  and  if  this  point  be  acceded,  the  disousaion  is  at  an 

•  "  Anthropology  and  the  British  Asaooiatioa*"  Xiondon :  Trabner,  1864* 
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end,  and  a  special  section  must  logically  be  appointed  for  the  science 
of  man.  One  extract  will  sufficiently  indicate  tlie  tune  of  this  article : — 
"One  w<»d,  in  CWiclusion,  to  anthmpolopsts.    The  result  of  the 

Binuin^hfim  mwtincr  <>f  tlu'  l^ritish  AsHociation  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  advaii<  »'  vMir  cmuhp.  Tlic  jtress  has  looked  on,  and 
leanit  somewhat  of  your  po»iiu>n.  Vour  cau.so  i«  seen  to  be  goo<l  ;  all 
tliat  iis  now  required  it*  putifiice  uiui  unity  of  action.  Wo  heitrd  of 
several  gentlemen  who  had  solicited  to  be  proposed  as  P^ellows  of  tiie 
Anthropological  Socie^,  simply  that  they  might  moie  eflbctuallj 
assiBt  in  fighting  the  battle  of  seientifio  progross  against  tiie  ^rest 
and  l>e  thankful*  members  of  the  Association,  is  well  as  acrainst  the 
clique  who  are  fast  making  the  British  Association  a  family  party, 
instead  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  institution  a  national 
body." 

The  folltiwuii^  is  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  London  Rm^ieio 
of  8opteml>er  29,  in  whicii  the  writer  exprt^sses  siuiiiitr  views  to  thoHC 
adTooated  In  the  AtUkropologietU  Benew, 

'*The  British  Association,  which  can  now  boast  cC  a  life  of  one* 
third  of  a  century,  can  hanUy  expect  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  all  instituticms  require  occasional 
modification,  to  adapt  them  to  the  profrrcsa  of  ideas — a  progress 
which  happf'T>s  in  mattern  of  science  to  have  K»on  unusually  rapid 
during  the  j>ei  iod  of  its  existence.  Re  the  reiisou  what  it  may,  the 
fact  is  undoubted,  that  the  conduct  and  numagement  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  during  recent  years  become  iucreaiiiugly  an  object  of  criticism 
with  a  portion  of  its  memben.  Whether  it  be  that  the  Asaociation 
has  fiuled  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  seienti^  mind  of  the 
day,  or  that  it  counts  amongst  its  memben  a  larger  number  of  minds 
sufficiently  independent  to  think  for  themselves,  or  from  both  these 
causes  combined,  certain  it  is  that  (^f  late  we  have  had  an  amoimt  of 
diHsnt isfaction  cx])resse<l  at  its  i^roceediu^'s  which  formerly  had 
cxiMtcuce.  The  tairrent  phrase  in  which  tliis  dissatisfaction  embodies 
itself  is,  that  the  Association  is  governed  by  cliques,  and  we  fear  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  the  accusation.  At  any  rate,  no  impartial  spectator 
who  witnesses  its  proceedings,  and  is  quiUified  to  judge  of  their  ten- 
dency, can  faO  to  come  to  the  oondosioii  that»  if  ibe  professed  object 
for  which  the  Association  was  originally  founded,  viz.,  the  furtherance 
of  science,  is  still  to  be  kept  in  view  as  paramount  to  all  other  consi- 
derations, very  serious  modifications  in  its  arrangements  and  mode  of 
tmusiicting  business  arc  desirable.  ♦  »  •  Another  reform  we 
wuuld  strongly  urge,  is  the  disassociatinn  of  the  sciences  of  geogmphy 
and  ethnology,  which  never  ought  to  have  been  placed  together  in 
one  section.  If  in  say  esse  there  exists  a  line  of  demamation  between 
the  dilforent  departments  of  science,  it  is  that  which  separatee  the 
study  of  inorganic  matter  from  that  of  liiring  bodies ;  and  that  the  two 
should  ever  have  been  docketed  together,  as  in  this  instance,  indicates 
a  crudeness  of  ideas  on  the  subject  which  it  is  high  time  for  the 
Association  to  sliow  it  has  outgrown.  Not  ovAv,  hfiwcvor,  has  ethno- 
logy been  chained  to  a  comparative  caput  ttwrtaum  m  geography,  but 
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it  has  been  entirely  sacrificed  to  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Geographical  Society  is  an  older,  more  numerous,  and  more  influential 
body  than  the  EthnologiiiaL  Ko  subject  mi  ever  more  nanifcbtly 
placed  in  a  subordinate  position,  or  made  more  completely  to  play  the 
part  of  second  fiddle  to  another,  than  ethnology  with  reference  to 
geo^phy  at  the  meeting  at  Bath  last  year.  The  business  of  the 
section  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock  by  the  reading  of  geographical 
papers  which,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  were  continued  daily 
till  throe,  when  tlie  ])resident,  who  took  no  interest  in  ethnolofry, 
usually  vacated  the  chair,  leaving  the  room  m  the  possession  of  a 
jaded  audience  and  the  ethnologists.  Many  were  the  complaints  we 
heard  of  persons  who  had  sat  hour  after  hour  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
some  ethnological  paper,  but  who  were  ultimately  diBa]>])ointed.  As 
to  the  papers  themselves,  some,  after  their  authors  being  kept  waiting 
about  day  after  day,  were,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  relegated  to  the 
Zoological,  some  to  the  Physiological  sections;  others  were  with- 
drawn by  the  authors  in  dis^ist ;  others  *  were  tiiken  as  read  ;  * 
whilst,  of  those  that  were  read,  hardly  any  were  properly  discussed, 
and  some  not  at  all.  With  regard  to  these  strange  proceedings, 
which  caused  much  comment  and  dissatisfitetion,  we  heard  it  more 
than  onoe  roimdly  asserted  that  the  motive  of  the  presidoit*  In  exert- 
ing  his  influence  to  prevent  the  separation  of  ethnology  from  the 
geographical  section  was  that,  knowing  it  to  be  the  more  popular 
subjoft.  ho  was  desirous  of  usinp:  it  as  a  means  of  attractiui;  large 
audicuces,  who  sat  out  the  first  course  of  his  owu  favourite  jj:eou:T5iphi- 
cal  papers,  w;uting  for  those  on  ethnolopry  to  beirin.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  endorse  this  accusation,  but  it  wjis  very  generally  made.  Nor 
were  the  proceedings  of  this  section  of  the  Association  with  relinence 
to  the  science  of  ethnology,  during  the  recent  meeting  at  Burning- 
ham,  such  as  would  bear  scrutiny.** 

Here  are  some  serious  chains.  We  print  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  refuted.  This  article,  too,  is  evidently  not  written  in 
favour  of  an  ntithropnlofrical  poction,  and  comiu<r  from  an  independent 
source,  is  of  more  value  to  the  general  public  than  the  special  views  of 
anthropologists  themselves. 

Intimately  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  insert  the  following  article 
from  the  Cowrt  Cireidar  of  Nomnber  18, 1865. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  by  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  Anthropolo- 
gic^ Society  of  London  for  the  formation  of  a  separate  section  for  the 
Rcicnco  of  man  ;  and  in  an  appendix  is  republished  an  admimble  article 
from  the  Lmdon  Remew  commenting  on  the  subject.  The  residt  of 
an  imjjartial  perusal  of  this  report  can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion — 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  British  ^Wociation  requires  a  com- 
plete remodelling,  or  it  must  cease  to  proclaim  as  its  object  the  *  ad- 
vancement of  science.' 

**  The  study  of  man  has  only  of  late  years  begun  to  attract  attention, 
though  this  fact  does  not  redound  much  to  the  credit  of  civilisation  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  an  a»soeiati(»n  which  declares  itself  an  aid  to  the 
*  Sir  Boderick  Maicbiaon,  K.C.B.— Eoitob. 
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adranoement  of  science  ought  to  hteve  kd  to  an  early  acceptance  and 
reoognitkni  of  those  who  haye  undertaken  to  lead  tlio  way  in  this 
newly -opened  field  of  inquiry.  We  can  understand  nothing  more  cn- 
nobliti^r,  nothiiifif  more  dcst^n'inrr  of  encounicrement,  than  a  science 
wliicli  touches  niuii  to  know  himself ;  but  the  council  of  the  British 
Abisociiitioa  tliiiik  ditibrently,  and  with  a  scornful  perversity  that  is 
no  credit  to  theni,  they  denounce  it  and  declare  that  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Sir  R.  Murdhiaon  baa  not  raised  himaelf  in 
publio  eetimation  by  the  littleneea  he  baa  abown  in  this  matter,  and 
Mr.  Crawfurd  has  lost  all  claims  that  ho  could  ovlt  have  had  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  impartial  seeker  after  truth.  Mr.  Orawfiird's  remarks 
during  the  y»i-^ceedings  wre  most  oflensive,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
this  prentleiM  LTi  could  learn  that  impatience  in  debate  reflects  injury 
not  only  cm  the  delmter  but  on  his  cause,  while  hard  words  can  never 
be  made  to  till  the  pLioc  of  argument.  Mr.  Craw^d's  language  and 
demeanour  were  in  sorry  contrast  with  the  oafan  and  dignified  tone 
presented  by  Dr.  Hunt  and  Vtr,  Garter  BhJce. 

**  But  this  refusal  of  the  British  Aaaodation  to  admit  anthropology 
into  a  new  section  has  considerable  importance,  especially  when  we  come 
to  inquire  into  tlic  allet^'d  reason  for  such  refusal.  Sir  Cliarlcs  Lyell 
stated  tliat  iii3w  j^i^ctioiis  ought  not  U'<  fonnfcl,  because  if  the  8Coj>c 
of  the  Britinh  Association  were  to  Ik'IIius  exit uded  they  would  not  bo 
able  to  tiud  in  England  towns  important  enough  and  rich  enough 
wherein  to  hold  their  meetings.  So,  forsooth,  science  is  to  stand  still 
St  the  dictum  of  the  *  British  Aasodation  for  the  AdTanoement  of 
Science,'  because  the  oouncflof  that  AasooiattCMi  fears  that  there  mig^t 
be  found  no  cities  in  the  countiy  worthy  of  their  magnificent  presence. 
Truly  a  very  philosophic  conclusion.  If,  however,  the  vanity  of  the 
British  Association  has  so  far  grown  beyond  its  merits,  it  is  time  we 
begjui  to  look  about  ua  for  somethniL'  more  in  accordance  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  times.  Let  the  TJritish  Association  <!:o  its  own  way, 
wlncii  will  soon  be  down  luU,  and  let  men  of  science  set  to  work  Lo 
establish  a  body  which  ahaU  be  eqnal  to  the  d«nanda  of  our  increaa^ 
ing  intelligence.  With  the  Brit^  Association  enoloeed  by  ita  own 
council  in  a  ring-fence,  and  with  that  same  council  arrogating  to  itself 
the  dut  ies  of  the  General  Committer  and  setting  a  veto  upon  ques> 
tionR  which  were  not  its  ovrti^  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  no 
great  advantaj^'e  can  come  from  public  support  bcinir  <'^»nti!ined  to  it 
Such  an  ttssociati<»n,  to  be  really  useful,  must  be  comprciieubive  and 
completo,  or  it  must  be  nothing.  If  it  be  not  based  on  liberal  princi- 
ples it  is  a  more  perversion  of  public  money  to  encourage  it,  and  the 
report  now  beforo  us  furnishes  the  strongest  reason  forurging  the  pro- 
priety of  great  caution  before  any  one  who  leaUy  desires  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  science  should  give  further  aid  to  the  British 
Association." 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  either  the  tone  or  manner 
in  which  these  criticisms  are  written.  We  confess  tliat  we  regret  to 
see  sucli  huiguoge  employed.  We  think  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Britisli  Association  should  at  once  set  to  work  to  remove  wliat  is  a 
seeming  iiyustice  in  regard  to  this  question.    Let  anthropologists  on 
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their  pnrt  p^ive  np  the  p]n;i  for  the  section  to  be  called  t)io  iiithropolo- 
i^icul  Htctioii,  uikI  let  the  Hnti^li  Association  at  once  appoint  a  special 
section  tor  the  science  of  niiin.  If  both  parties  will  accede  to  this  sug- 
gestion, titey  will,  we  doul)t  not,  put  a  stop  to  a  dispute  Which  can  do 
no  good  to  either  party,  and  is  sura  to  danu^se  one. 


CAPTAIN  BEDFORD  PIM,  R.N.,  ON  THE  NEGRO  • 

Englishmen  appear  to  be  coming  at  hint  face  to  face  with  the  black 
man,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  clearer  estimate  of  his 
true  nature,  in  which  case  the  late  sad  events  at  Jamaica  will  not  have 
occurred  without  at  least  some  good  result 

Impartial  tiayellen  of  all  nationalities  are  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  ignoranee  which  prevails  in  this  countiy  with  regard  to  the 
negro — an  ignorance  kept  up  and  fostered  by  those  zealots  who,  com- 
promised before  they  leave  Fiil'IshhI  to  the  stereotyped  views  and 
opinions  of  their  employeni,  in  dcJuince  of  history  and  fact,  systemati- 
cally reproduce  the  "  P(K)r  Negro"  as  debased  and  down-trodden  from 
centuries  of  European  ill-usage. 

Ask  Grant  and  Bekw  of  the  iN^ile,  collect  the  opinions  of  naval  and 
militaiy  officen  who  hare  served  yeara  both  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies,  read  the  travels  of  Park,  CSIapperton,  Lander,  Bur- 
ton, and  Speke,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  condition  of 
the  black  race  in  their  native  conntr}^  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
that  of  their  tnuispltTitrd  ])retlireu,  whether  liberated  or  still  slaves. 
Even  at  Hayti  t)ie  negroes  arc  unquestionably  superior  to  those  of 
their  race  living  between  the  source  of  the  Nile  and  the  coimtry  watered 
by  the  Niger. 

The  unctuous  sanctimony  that  denounces  us  as  answerable  for  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  negro  may  be  taken  by  eveiy  thinking  man 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

Many  years*  practical  experience  of  the  black  race  enables  me  to 
testify  that  the  negro,  under  pro|)€r  restrictions,  is  invalnalde  as  a 
labourer,  and  that,  with  the  nioml  and  physical  guidance  of  tho  white 
man,  au  advance  in  civilisation  may  l>e  exjiected  from  him. 

In  comuion  with  hundieds  of  thoutiaudb  of  my  countrymen,  I  look 
upon  the  aboliti<m  of  slaveiy  and  the  annihlUtioa  of  the  b^tc  trade 
as  one  of  the  biigh^t  acts  related  in  Englidi  history.  My  father 
took  a  prominent  part  and  lost  his  life  in  the  cause,  and  I  am  con-  , 
nected  with  othera  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  African  civilisa- 
tion ;  hut  I  feel  convinced  that  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  negro  is 
the  man  who  persistently  slnits  liis  eyes  to  his  faults,  and  never  ceases 
to  thrust  liis  time  honoured  (grievance  before  us. 

But  to  return  from  geut^raiiti^  to  the  special  subject  under  consi- 

•  Extracted  firom  a  letter  printed  in  the TinMe*'  of  Dee.  18th,  1865. 
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dcmtioii,  I  wIhIi  to  lay  a  few  more  "bare  facts"  before  the  public 
With  Governor  Kyre's  antecedents  I  have  nothing  to  do.  He  may  or 
he  may  not  be  a  fallen  angel,  a**  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Newcastle 
meeting  styled  him,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  old  proverb  is  just  as 
trite  as  ever,  Give  the  Devil  hig  due"  and  Cknremor  Evto^b  conduct 
towards  Goidon,  in  removing  him  from  Kingston  to  Si  Thomas^in* 
tlie-East,  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Jamaica.  The  vigorous 
pursuit  iuid  punishment  of  the  rebels  have  also  lieen  conducted  in  a 
perfectly  legal  manner,  and  if  gentlemen  who  write  about  these  mat- 
ters would  only  make  themselves  acfTUjunted  with  the  meaninL'  «>f  the 
term  "  martial  law,"  instead  of  liihng  up  their  letters  with  uewspaj^Hir 
quotations,  they  would  «pare  us  the  repetition  of  the  "  shame,"  "  grief,** 
and  ''indignation,*'  with  whioh  their  hearts  are  wrung  at  the  summaiy 
and  condi^  punishment  visited  on  crinunals  who  not  only  outraged 
all  authority,  but  revelled  in  drunken  orgies  on  a  mixture  of  rum 
and  human  brains,  and  amused  themselves  by  cuttiu*:  of!*  tbe  fin<rers 
and  otherwise  mutilating  the  persons  of  those  they  had  murdered  in 
cold  blood. 


Mr.  McHENBY  ON  THE  NEGRO  AS  A  FREEDMAN. 

The  negroes  ns  freedrnen  will  not  work  steadily,  and  the  climate?  of 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  cotton  retrion  durinpr  the  heit^lit  of  the  trrowing 
season,  renders  it  impoiiBiblc  to  introduce  white  labour.  The  truth  is, 
cotton  can  only  be  cultivated  extensively  in  tlie  Southern  States  by 
negro  labour,  and  negro  labour  can  only  be  controlled  under  the 
semi-patriarchal  system  called  slavery,  lately  existing  hi  those  States. 
A  'strike*  in  the  South  would  imperil  an  entire  crop.  The  machinery 
of  natiu-e  cannot  be  suspended  to  await  the  caprice  of  the  blac^L 
'opcrntlvo.*  Many  of  the  planters  and  politicians  of  the  South  arc  as 
stupid  on  this  subject  ns  the  al>oliti<»nisfs  of  the  north.  Tliey  arirue 
that  slave  labour  hiis  been  the  most  expensive  system  of  ialioiu* 
known  to  the  world,  and  they  ignorantly  suppose  that  slavery  was 
kept  up  for  political  purposes,  or  in  order  to  defy  outside  sentiment. 
They  omit  to  consider  that  while  slavery  is,  indisputably,  a  most 
expensive  system  of  labour,  that  it  is  the  only  system  of  labour  that 
isan  be  used  advantageously  on  the  greater  number  of  the  cotton  and 
rice  plantations  ;  and  they  likewise  omit  to  consider,  that  neither  for 
politic,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  *  defying  the  world,*  could  slavery  have 
stood  for  a  day.  Slavery,  it  will  yet  be  discovered  by  the  dullest  of 
intellects,  was  based  upon  economic  laws.  Could  free  labour,  black 
or  white,  have  been  introduced  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  rice,  it 
would  have  supplanted  slave  labour  long  smce.  When  Jefferson,  in 
1776,  wrote  his  nonsense  about  all  men  being  'created  equal,'  which, 

•  This  article  ia  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet,  print-ed  for  private  circula- 
tion, on  the  pgrasent  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  by  Mr.  Oeo^  tfeHemy,  who 
is  so  weU  known  ftu  bis  writings  on  this  aul^eotl 
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however,  even  he,  with  his  wild  notions,  intended  to  apply  solclj  to  the 
white  race,  cotton  was  not  grown  in  the  American  States  except  u  a 
garden  plant ;  and  negroes,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  previous  large  im- 
portations from  Afrioa  and  the  West  Indies,  were  becoming  so  value- 
less— the  labour  market,  in  the  States  where  they  could  be  employedi 
being  overstocked — that  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  was  for 
awhile  suspoTidod,  Mtid  slavery  itself  came  very  near  being  annihilated. 
The  treaty  ut  peace,  1783,  however,  changed  this  current  of  affairs. 
The  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  permit  the  'thirteen  in<le])eii(ient 
States'  to  carry  on  commerce,  as  formerly,  with  her  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  deprived  the  people  of  those  States  d  thar  aocns- 
tomed  source  of  supply  for  cotton.  It  then  became  neoessaiy  for  the 
Americans  to  grow  cotton  as  a  crop,  and  the  price  of  ne^n-oes,  for  this 
reason,  greatly  advanced.  Slavery  became,  from  this  time,  an  insti- 
tution ;  and  the  plethora  of  negro  labour  in  Vircrinia  and  other  States 
beiran  to  finti  its  way  to  the  semi-tropical  and  more  congenial  States 
of  tiie  more  distant  .South.  Without  slavery  there  can  be  very  little 
cotton  henceforth  produced  in  those  States ;  and  without  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  the  negro  must  eventually  disappear  from  the  face  of 
that  earth.  Skvezy,  to  be  sure,  was  continued  in  some  of  the  non- 
cotton  growing  States,  not  for  the  purpose  of  *  breeding,'  as  is  some- 
timm  thought,  but  in  oonsc'iuence  of  the  scarcity  of  white  labour  in. 
those  States.  As  a  general  rule,  Americans  of  the  Caucasian  race  do 
not  remain  labourers  for  more  than  one  generation.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Ignited  States  annually  absorb  a  larijc  portion  of  the  surplus 
jK)pul;ition  of  Europe.  But  of  recent  yeai-s  the  Irish  and  German 
emigrants  have  been  attracted  to  the  virgin  lands  of  the  West,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  che^nuess  and  fer^litj  of  those  lands,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  new  States  affording  a  greater  opportunity  for 
more  rapid  political  advancement  than  is  offered  by  the  old  settled 
States.  It  was  not  the  existence  of  slavery  that  kept  emigration 
from  steerinfj  its  course  to  the  liorder  States.  A  chan_i?e,  however,  is 
now  taking:  place.  The  virgin  lands  of  the  ^Vest  hfirc  !>een  tapped  so 
near  the  settinj?  sun,  that  the  value  of  the  sur})lus  produce,  in  many 
instances,  when  it  reaches  market,  is  eaten  up  by  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Political  power  is  already  established  in  the  new  States, 
and  'fiesh  comers'  cannot  now  sooner  acquire  influence  there  than  in 
the  old  States.  The  importation  of  guano,  which  is  cosUy  to  obtain 
in  the  West,  has  improved  the  impoverished  soil  of  the  Atlantic 
States  ;  and,  in  future,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  the  emigrant, 
when  ho  hivh  w  America,  will,  as  soon  he  touches  the  sea-board, 
*rest  and  i)e  tiiaukluL' 

Lont;  before  the  planting  season  of  1867  is  reached,  this  question 
of  freed  labour  wUl  be  fully  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  North  snd  South.  My  countiymen  of  the  Northern  States 
are  much  more  practical  in  many  respects  than  those  of  the  Southern 
States ;  and  altiiough  they  arc,  in  a  measure,  compromised  to  the 
poUoy  of  emancipitiou,  if  they  become  convinced  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  lay  aside  false  pride,  and  retrace 
their  steps.   They  have,  perhaps,  a  deeper  interest  in  the  productioua 
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of  the  South  thui  the  Southernets  themselves.  Cotton  at  two  shil- 
lit»g8  sterling  per  pound  \h  a  very  tempting  price.  Will,  then,  the 
]>e(>ple  of  the  Nortlieni  St:\tes  permit  the  negroes  to  remain  in  idle- 
ueHS,  with  cotton  lumls  gv»ing  to  wiiste,  that  would,  by  cultivation, 
tend  in  r  [jrejit  deirrei'  to  |>alliate  the  burden  of  the  Federal  dcljt,  and 
Htinmlatc*  ihe  conimerco  of  all  the  States  ?  The  poopk  of  the  South 
are  powerless  in  the  matter,  and  thej  will  therdfore  make  no  move 
towards  re^nskiTuig  the  negroes.  In  &et  they  have  ahreaily,  by  their 
new  oonstitutiona,  abolished  slaverj.  In  the  North  skveij  was 
abolished  by  legislative  enactments,  except  in  Massachusetts  and  one 
or  t\v(»  other  Now  England  States,  where,  tlionirh  it  still  exists  by 
law,  it  wiis  abohshed  hy  the  eliinate,  without  any  constitutional  or 
legislutivo  measures  adupted  tor  it^  extinction.  Should,  then,  tiio 
people  of  the  North  elect  to  have  cotton,  thu  ciujiis  of  18G7  will  bo  the 
largest  ever  grown ;  for  the  qimntity  of  lulx)ur  in  the  cotton  States 
proper  will  be  greater  than  before  the  war,  tn  oonaeqnence  of  the  Uurge 
emigration  of  negroes  thither  from  the  border  States.  The  disbanding 
of  the  Federal  army,  too,  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  high  prices  f<»r  gnon 
likely  to  rule  in  the  meantime,  augment  the  crops  of  the  West,  bo  as 
to  supply  the  South  witli  f^od  next  year,  and  thereby  enable  a  full 
bharo  of  the  neuTo  lalxuir  to  lie  devoted  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

1  have  said  tiiat  my  countrjinen  of  the  Northern  States  are  more 
practical  in  some  of  their  ways  than  my  couutryiueu  of  the  Southeni 
States.  This  is  true.  Hie  Southerners  are  naturally  a  very  euergetio 
people ;  but,  speaking  generally,  they  have  had  a  weak  spot  in  their 
character — ^they  have  affected  indolence,  and  have  protended  to  de- 
spise Northoni  euerin-.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Northerners  have 
derided  what  they  believed  to  be  Southern  *  laziness.'  Both  sections 
)i  ivo  now,  however,  alxindoned  the  false  notions  they  entertained 
towards  each  other.  Most  of  the  military  ability  in  the  recent  con- 
flict was  ou  the  side  of  the  St>utii,  and  uearlv  all  the  civil  abilitv  was 
on  the  side  of  the  NortL  Neither  *  Stonewall  Jackson  nor  Robert 
£.  Lee  would  have  flonriahed  in  Wall  Street  or  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue ;  and  Jefferson  Davis  and  some  of  his  ooUeaguesmiglht  havemade 
a  hi<i:hly  creditable  figure  had  they  taken  to  the  field.  The  people 
of  the  South  respect  the  civil  talent  of  the  N  ith  ;  the  people  of  the 
North  respect  the  military  ability  of  the  South.  The  men  of  both 
sections  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  truly  great,  whether  in 
the  civil  or  the  military  line,  meet  with  the  ix'sj>ect  of  the  y)e()ple  of 
all  the  States.  Thii'd-rate  men  will  be  tossed  overlxxud  by  both 
North  and  South.  The  war  will  not  in  the  end  prove  itself  to  have 
been  an  unmixed  evil,  far  it  wiU  morally  kill  off,  and  send  back  to 
obscurity,  many  of  the  incapable  persons  who  had  aoqoired  power. 
America  will  henceforth  demand  a  higher  order  of  talent  in  the  selec- 
tion of  her  public  men.  In  future,  then,  upon  an  improved  state  of 
political  affairs,  and  upon  the  basis  of  larjre  crops  of  cotton,  the  States 
will,  att(  r  the  iiTioiediate  effects  of  the  war  puas  away,  resume  their 
wonted  ]'\''     I. -nly. 

I  aui  uoL  au  iuivocate  of  slavery  for  the  Siike  of  slavery.  1  never 
was  a  slaveholder.   I  speak  from  a  fair  knowledge  of  facts,  and  have 
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perbape  stndied  this  matter  more  thoroughlj  than  the  mtyofrity  of  my 
oonntiTmeii.  I  merely  introduoe  the  eufcrjeot  here  in  oomiection 
with  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  I  may  say,  however,  that  my  native 
commoQw^th,  Pemiaylvania,  was  the  first  Stjite  to  abolish  slavery, 
by  the  passa«^e  of  a  legislative  emictmcnt  in  1 780,  providing  for  its 
gi-.uliial  extinction.  The  last  slave  within  her  borders  died  in  1855. 
The  Qiiakei-s  liave  been  undeavourinj^  to  'elevate'  the  noLrro  ever  sinc^ 
1690,  but  without  sucikiss.  In  a  state  of  freodoiu,  the  negro,  with 
rare  exception/^  ainka  into  the  utmost  depravity,  and  eventually  be> 
comes  extinct  I  have  witneBsed  their  gradual  decay  as  daveiy  dia- 
appeared  teom  the  neighbourhood.  Within  my  recollection,  ne^Toca 
were  engaged  in  Philadelphia,  the  ttty  q£  my  birth,  as  musiciana 
(Fnuik  Johnson's  band),  sailmakcrs,  master  strvt  d  rcs,  etc.,  etc. 
Now,  however,  they  arc  seldom  employed  but  fur  the  most  inenial 
service — a  few  mulattoes  manage  to  hold  their  status  an  puhiiu 
waiters:  and  1  have  witnessed  more  wretchedness  and  squalidness  iu 
the  *down  town*  portion  of  that  city  where  the  negroes  most  do  con- 
gregate, than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  remotest  ooraen  of  the  land  of 
my  anoestora — ^Ireland.  Though  I  acquiesce  with  all  sincerity  in  the 
present  state  of  political  aflyis  in  m^  re-united  countiy,  I  resenre  to 
myself  my  own  opinions  upon  questions  of  economy,  as  I  do  upon 
questions  of  rehgion.  I  may  further  say,  that  1  wuh  at  Richmond 
when  President  Lincoln  canio  there  just  after  the  evacuation  of  that 
city,  and  that  he  (Linculu)  while  there  e.\[iressed  |)i\tty  much  the 
same  views  that  I  do  iu  reference  to  the  negro  luce,  and  stated  that 
whfle  he  would  not  rescind  his  emancipation  proclamation,  he  believed 
it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  courts 
woidd  set  it  amde. 

I  observe  it  suggested  in  the  Northern  States  that  *if  the  negroes 
will  not  work,  wc  must  import  c<H»lie.s.'  The  persrms  making  the  sug- 
gestion forget  Kcveral  significant  items:  one,  that  it  would  be  expen- 
sive to  8uj)i)<)rt  the  ncLToes  in  idleness;  another,  that  tiiere  is  no  other 
employment  for  them,  ihiin  tliat  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to; 
a  third,  that  it  would  be  very  costly  to  import  a  sufficient  number  of 
coolies  to  take  the  place  of  the  negroes;  and  a  fourth,  that  the 
Federol  Congress,  on  February  19, passed  an  act,  prohibiting 
the  CO  li-  tr  ule,  declaring  that;  *  Every  vessel  engaged  m  such  trade 
shall  be  liable  to  be  seized  at  sea  or  in  port,  and  forfeited ;  and  per- 
sons concerned  therein  shall  ]y(-  ViwHq  to  a  fine  not  exoeediog  2,000 
dollars,  and  ahail  be  impriauued  mi  exceeding  one  year." 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Anthropological  Sooietj,  M.  Lagneau 
said  that  havin*^  been  chnri^ed  by  the  Society  to  give  a  succinct 
accnint  of  tlie  Aiit}irojw.4ogical  portiou  of  M,  Au^^t  Carlicr's  worka, 
ho  would  now  disichar^'e  that  duty. 

In  the  work  entitleil  JJc  VKsclavage  dans  ses  rapporU  avec  V  Union 
AmerioaiM  (Pazu,  1862),  the  author,  among  other  interesting  fiietSa 
points  out  the  foUowing  as  particularlj  desenring  our  attention.  The 
tongevitj  of  negroes  seems  truly  astonislung.  In  2,448  ahiTes  we  find 
one  centenarian,  whilst  in  Fi*ance  we  find  only  one  centenarian  in 
240,000  persona.  Nc vert li doss  the  mortality  of  the  negroes  though 
much  less  thiui  at  (.'uba  and  in  Brazil,  iucreases  in  the  Southern  States 
in  the  rice  and  sugiir  plantations. 

In  the  Slave  States  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  the  \v  hito^i  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tucker,  approximativcly  to  The  number  of  freo 
men  of  colour  may  he  represented  as  less  than  y^. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  increase  of  slaTes  who  in  1800 
numbered,  in  the  Southern  States,  803,041,  but  now  in  1860  amount 
to  four  millions,  even  admitting  that  there  is  still  a  contingent  furnished 
by  the  sliive  tnule,  which  though  officially  was  not  cfrectuiilly  ;ll»oli^llcd 
by  the  iicts  of  li^Ol  and  1820,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Afidcam 
negro  can  perpetuate  on  American  soil. 

lu  the  "  Jluto  'ux  du  r tuple  A  rtwricain  dts  EtaU  Uuis  ti  de  scs  rapporU 
avee  let  Indieiu^  (Paris,  1864,  2  toIs.),  M.  Carlier  diyides  these  red 
savages  into  five  groups  or  branches,  speaking  difiereut  langu^iges. 
The  Algonquins,  the  Wyandots,  the  Cherokees,  the  Mobilians,  and 
the  Daootabs,  or  Sioux.  The  Indians  are  r^nesented  as  men  of  high 
stature,  noble  gait,  vigorous,  hospitable,  generous  towards  Europeans, 
true  to  their  engagements,  vindictive  when  oflended,  grateful  for 
btnetits  received,  affectionate  towardii  their  children,  not  deficient  in 
eloquence,  though  generally  taciturn,  cunning,  couraLreous,  ferocious 
in  taking  revenge,  stoically  supporting  the  tortiuus  inihoted  upon  them 
by  their  conquerors,  and  supporting  themselves  by  hunting,  and  also 
bj  fishing  and  agriculture. 

They  had  frequent  occasions  to  manifest  their  proud  and  noble 
Bcntiments,  in  the  numerous  extermination  wars  carried  on  against 
them  by  Hcttlcra,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  their  countr}'.  The 
ma.ssaciTs  of  the  Peqnods,  the  Narrangansetts,  the  Cone8ta£r'>es,  and 
many  other  tribes,  abundantly  prove  the  feelingts  of  cupidity  and  perfidy 
which  animated  the  Euroj)eau»,  whilst  tlicse  savages  frequently  evinced 
noble  and  heroic  sentiments,  preferring  death  to  slavery. 

M.  Boudin  wished  to  know  whether  the  acclimatisation  of  the 
negro  is  merely  an  assertion,  or  is  demonstrated,  for  however  evident  the 
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aoolimatiHation  of  tlie  ncgn>  on  tbe  American  contineut  maj  appear,  it 
la  only  due  to  a  fiiofcitioas  prooess,  by  tiMLmi^ifiing  the  equilibrium 

between  the  breeding  and  consuming  States. 

M.  Lagueau  replied  that  ho  also  considered  it  a  factitious  process  ; 
it  is  by  breeding  that  the  negro  population  has  increased,  despite  the 
abolition  of  the  sluvu  trade. 

M.  Bertillon  said  that  as  his  researches  on  the  acclimatisation  of 
negroee)  have  led  to  results  differeat  from  those  airived  at  by  M. 
Bcradin,  be  reqxieeted  permission  to  read  an  extmot  from  tbe  article 
Acrlimatenwnt/*  which  was  about  to  appear  from  liis  pen  in  the 
•*  Dictionnaire  encyclopediqiie." 

Acclimfttuatioii  of  the.  Black  Races  in  the  AniWfx.  This  acclimat- 
isation hjis  been  (lenicl  \\y  M.  Bondin.  Despite  tlie  iiuthority  of 
this  learned  and  industrious  liVLcieiiist,  we  do  not  think  that  ilocu- 
meuts  supported  by  social  science  authorise  the  negation,  it  is 
quite  true  that  tbe  mcHrtality  among  negro  daves,  and  even  among 
free  blades^  is  very  considerable  in  the  Antilles,  that  it  equals  and 
frequently  ezoeeds  the  number  of  lurths.  But  after  close  examin- 
ation, it  appears  to  us  that  other  causes  than  acclimatisation  de- 
termine this  excess  of  raortahty   It  seems  that  the  simple 

contact  with  our  civilisation  carries  them  off*;  in  fact,  it  is  to  our  civilis- 
ation that  they  cannot  acclimatise  themselves.  Thus  in  our  ]»nsses- 
sion  of  Senei^iil  there  can  be  no  question  as  reizanls  acclimatisation ; 
the  negroes  aie  at  home  there  and  yet  tlie  deutlis  always  exceed  the 
births.  In  the  most  salubrious  colonial  islands  of  the  coast  of  Africa — 
in  Mauritius  and  Reunion — the  negro  population  also  disappears.  In 
the  ides  of  Oceania,  neither  our  simple  conttict  nor  the  most  benevo- 
lent acts  of  our  missionaries  prevent  depopulation.  This  certainly  is  a 
strange  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  our  colonies  tliis  depopulation, 
owini?  to  tlie  miseries  of  slavery  and  ignorroc-f',  is  normal,  and  the  great 
centres  of  misery  and  mdutitrv  in  Europe,  pi  ( -ctit  tli**  s-une  phenomena. 
It  is  therefore  demonstrated  that  climate  may  iiavc  nutiiing  to  do  with 
this  kind  of  mortality. 

We  agree  with  M.  Boudin  that  this  depopulation  is  most  marked  in  the 
Bullish  oolonieSjjthat  in  the  French  coloniesthere  is  an  equilibrium  main* 
tained)  whilst  in  the  Spanish  Antilles  the  coloured  population  j)ro^perB 
and  multiplies.  As  regards  Cuba,  the  documents  produced  by  Ramon 
de  la  Sagra,  permit  us  to  analyse  them ;  for  fie  separates  the  free  from 
the  slave  population.  Tlie  latter  would  diminish  there  as  elsewhere, 
but  for  the  clandestine  imj>ortation  of  slaves.  But  the  free  people  of 
colour  (Negroes  and  Mulattoes)  increases  by  its  own  forces. 

The  increase  <^  this  class  proves  its  aodimatisation.  In  1841  the 
number  of  coloured  individuals  in  Cuba  was  153,000,  according  to  the 
last  census  (1861)  there  were  333^000  of  them.  The  same  progression 

is  observed  in  Porto  Rico.   M.  Bertillon  concludes  therefore 

that  the  coloured  African  may  become  acclimatised  in  the  Antilles  and 
Southern  States,  when  placed  amidst  suitable  social  coiulittons,  but 
he  cannot  resist  forced  laboiu*  and  a  miserable  condition  oi  liie. 

M.  Simonot  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  enterinsr  upon  the 
question  of  acclimatisation,  but  he  is  of  opinion  tliut  uo  coulidcucc  can 
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be  pliiced  in  the  statistics  of  Senei^al  nor  of  the  Antilles,  and  that  the 
question  of  accliiuutiaation  of  the  negro  cannot  be  lieeicieil  l)y  thciu. 

M.  Auluuliii  concurred  with  M.  Simonot  that  the  Btatisticai  docu- 
meutti  meutiuued  by  M.  Bertillou  cauuot  be  relied  u|iou. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LECTURING  CLUB. 

A  PROsrECTUs  is  before  us  of  a  new  < tri^tmisatiou  under  the  above  head- 
ing. As  we  believe  that  this  ducuuient  has  not  yet  Ik'ou  iasued  to 
the  public,  we  bliuii  introduce  thiti  aaaociation  to  oui*  readeiii  iu  their 
own  words: — 

'*  The  Antbropologioal  Lecturing  dub  has  been  estahliahed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  recent  rapid  progress  and  development  of  anthropological 
aoienoc  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when 
tlie  public  should  be  matle  acquainted  with  the  practical  value  of  the 
deductions  of  this  science.   The  objects  of  the  club  art- 

^^1.  TodiMusc  a  kiiow  ledge  of  anthropology,  or  the  science  of  man, 
amongbt  all  eLusotsi  of  society. 

*'  2.  To  form  a  medium  of  communication  between  tlie  studoutb  of 
anthro})ological  science  and  the  general  publia 

3.  To  draw  attention  throughout  the  dvilised  world  to  the  crael- 
ties  practised  on  the  various  aboriginal  races ;  with  special  roferraioe 
to  their  mitigation  by  the  results  oi  increased  anthropological  know- 
ledge. 

"  4.  To  publisli  facts  of  practical  Vidue  and  utUity  bearing  on  au- 
throi>ulogical  quetitiuns  iiu|ioi-tant  in  a  sanitary  and  aoeial  seiLse  to 
colonists,  emigrants,  and  others  immediately  brought  into  coutact  with 
savage  races. 

^  The  above  statements  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  scope  and  duties 
of  the  Anthropological  Lecturing  Club.  This  dub  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  and  has  been  es- 
tablished for  an  entirely  difl'erent  purpose. 

"  It  is  not  inte!i(K'd  either  to  disseminate  any  special  theories  or 
d(x;trine8  with  regiml  to  tlie  origin  or  tlie  physical  or  niental  distinc- 
tions of  the  races  of  man,  or  to  emleavuur  to  enlist  the  syni]>athy  of 
the  publio  by  sentimental  philautliropy,  but  rather  boldly  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  to  illustrate  the  practical  good  which  may  be  effected 
by  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  scieDce. 

The  recent  revolutions  in  New  Zealand  and  Jamaica,  althou^ 
arising  from  widely  difoent  causes,  have  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  facts  at  present  known 
in  relation  to  the  j>syf!v)loL'^!eal  peculiarities  of  the  liiflerent  races  of 
man.  The  force  ot  public  opinion  and  a  knowledge  of  these  character- 
istics can  alone  arrest  the  wilful  extermination  at  preiicnt  going  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  cruelty  of  many  of  our  European 
colonists,  it  is  believed,  may  be  greatly  attributed  to  their  ignorance 
of  those  uncivilised  races  with  whom  l^ey  become  associated. 

The  practical  benefit  which  will  aoonie  ftom  a  dear  demonstration 
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of  ihe  relation  that  the  different  races  of  man  kTiouM  hold  to  eaoh 
other  eimnot  but  be  shared  alike  by  the  civilised  and  uuchriliBednboeB." 

The  foreiroini^  extract  gives  in  a  sutlicicntly  succinct  manner  the 
objects  (»t"  the  Anthropological  Lecturinir  Club.  We  shall  from  time 
to  time  LTive  reports  of  the  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club,  aud  we  Imve  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  our  readers.  We  shall  at  a  future  time  be  prepared 
to  speak  in  a  more  confident  manner  than  we  can  now  do  of  the 
benefits  that  will  aeorae  to  science  from  such  an  otganisation.  We 
shall  prefer  writing  of  the  deeds  of  this  club,  rather  than  to  judge  of 
its  merits  by  its  objects  or  professions.  Much  of  its  future  success  will 
depend  on  its  management.  ^Ve  are  free  to  confess  that  this  club 
has  our  wannest  wishes  for  its  siicoe.i8  and  prosj>enty.  Nay,  we  can 
hardly  iniiigme  a  true*  scientitic  man  who  will  not  juiu  in  honouring 
any  men  who  will  boldly  come  forward  to  aid  in  tlie  inlellcctiiul  pro- 
gress of  the  present  time.  Nor  can  we  see  any  exception  which  can 
be  taken  to  the  objects  pro^xieed  in  the  prospectus.  Whether  in- 
creased anthroix)logical  knowledge  *'wiU  be  suthcient  to  nuttgate  *'the 
cruelties  praotiaed  on  the  various  aboriginal  races,"  is  a  point  on 
which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  we  admire  the  object, 
even  if  it  slionld  fail.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  done  by  "sentimental  philanthro|)y,''  and  that  we  are 
promised  that  the  unvarnished  truth  shall  be  told.  Had  such  au 
organisation  come  before  the  public  with  the  object  of  protecting  the 
dark  raoes^  and  especially  the  negro,  at  the  expense  of  the  white  races, 
and  especially  the  English,  its  ooffiera  would  soon  have  been  well 
supplied  with  money. 

Will  not  the  educated  thinking  public  now  come  forward  on  behalf 
of  tlie  cause  of  truth  and  justice  ?  Is  Exeter  Hall  always  to  rule  pub- 
,  lie  opinion  on  the  subject  of  race  ?  Are  the  truths  of  anthropological 
science  never  to  be  allowed  to  be  disseminated  amongst  the  masses 
of  the  British  pubhc  ? 

These  and  a  host  of  other  qnestiona  arise  when  we  read  the  above 
prospectus.  The  work  which  the  dub  has  undertaken  is  gigantic. 
Immediate  success  and  prosperity  it  is  not  Ukely  to  obtain,  but  we 
do  not  doubt  than  in  time  it  wOl  receive  the  material  support  and 
sympathy  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

We  are  ;.,dad  to  read  in  the  prospectus  that  this  club  is  imconnected 
with  the  Anthropological  Society.  We  believe  a  similar  disclaimer  has 
been  also  luiuie  by  the  Anthropological  Society.  The  iVuthropulogical  So- 
ciety, as  we  understand  it,  is  especially  for  the  students  of  the  science,  and 
the  club  is,  like  our  own  periodical,  to  be  a  medium  of  intefoonmiunica- 
tion  Ijetween  the  students  of  antluopology  and  the  general  public. 

We  beheve  that  the  club  has  hardly  jet  seriously  commenced  operar 
tious.  A  few  lectures  have,  however,  been  given.  Mr.  Bichard  Lea 
gave  the  fiiNt  lecture  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  very  well  at- 
tended, and  considered  to  be  a  <^'reat  success  by  the  authorities,  who 
were  much  struck  by  the  unusual  attention  whidi  the  audience  paid  to 
the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Lee  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  an  explanation  of  the  scope 

and  uliject  of  anthropologiciU  science. 
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Wo  nrast  oongratuliite  Mr.  Lee  on  the  suooees  of  his  eflbrt,  and  tlio 
club  on  their  auspiciouB  beginning.  We  are  ghid  to  peroeiye  that 
the  lecture  was  free  from  all  passion  or  feeling,  and  that  it  was  purely 
juidressai  to  tlie  reasoning  power  of  the  audience.  Tliis  is  jik  it  Hhoiild 
be.  Mr.  Lee  has  set  a  phhI  example,  which  we  hope  to  sei}  followed 
by  thoRC  <^entlein»'ii  with  wliuiii  lie  is  associated. 

When  a  geuiicimiii  in  the  audience  got  up  and  Btaitetl  that  "  the 
gift  of  speech"  was  a  suffident  diatanetioii  between  the  other  mam- 
malia and  man,  Mr.  Lee  quietly  commenced  to  state  the  iaets  on  both 
sidea  Indeed,  the  lecturer  so  fully  confined  himself  to  explanatioii 
of  the  science  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  his  heaijpn  to  judge 
what  were  his  own  riews. 

Years  must  elapse  before  the  crencrnl  pnhlic  will  nnder*5tand  either 
the  meaning  or  objects  «>f  aiithnipnlo^ical  scieiiee.  ^Ve  tkir  that  some 
of  the  lecturers  may  l>e  iiielined  to  uvcr-mtf  the  amount  of  infonua- 
tiun  wliicli  their  audience  liave  on  any  branch  of  the  subject.  We 
heard,  for  instance,  the  other  day  from  a  Fellow  of  the  Anthn^Io- 
gical  Society,  an  account  of  his  oonveraatton  with  the  landlord  of  a 
respectable  hotcL  The  Morning  Adveriuer  w:ik  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  as  it  happened  to  contain  an  attack  on  the  Anthropological  Society, 
this  gentleman  asked  what  the  landlonl  tlioiii^ht  of  the  Anthroj)olo- 
gical  Society,  and  the  ii  j>ly  he  received  %vns,  "That  it  was  impo««iblo 
England  eon  11  ever  get  on  quietly  until  aiisuch  Puseyitea  and  iiumao. 
Catholicsj  luui  been  thoroughly  crushed." 

We  expect  that  the  idea  possessed  of  the  meaning  of  aothropolugy 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Enghind  is  not  more  exact  than 
that  of  the  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper  to  which  we  haye  referred. 

In  future  numbers  we  shall  print  a  qiiarterly  report  of  the  lectures 
deliTezed  under  the  auspices  of  the  club. 


Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropohgkal  Son,t^  of  London ^  1863-4. 
London :  published  for  the  Society,  by  Triibuer  and  Ck>.  186d. 

Wx  presume  that  we  may  consider  this  a  specimen  of  what  the  future 
volumes  of  Memoirs  published  by  the  Anthropological  Society  are  likely 
to  be.   It  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  volume,  and  one  which  differs 

so  essentially  from  any  ever  published  in  this  country  as  to  mariL  aa 
era  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  man.  The  volume  begins  with  a 
paper  by  the  President,  "On  the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature,"  a  paper 
■which  luus  given  rise  to  very  much  diseus.sion.  Whether  the  views 
given  are  conect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  paper  must  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  anxious  to  airive  at  the  truth  on  such  a  mo- 
mentous questioiL   We  think  it  a  pity  that  such  a  paper  was  read 
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durixig  the  ciTil  war  in  America^  We  are  now &r  better  able  toaigoe 
the  queation.  This  paper  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet^ 
and  dedicated  to  Captain  Burton.  That  distinguished  traveller  has 
since  written  on  the  same  topic,  and  we  shall  have  to  recur  to  the 
whole  subject  at  some  future  time. 

Dr.  Thuniani's  paper  "  On  the  two  principal  forms  of  Ancient 
British  and  (;iaiiiish  Skiills,"  is  one  of  very  great  scientific  value.  The 
couclutiionfi  uf  the  author  are  not  a  little  startling.  He  says  that  he 
believes  it  is  now  established  and  may  be  fomnlated  ss  an  axiom,  thai 
in  the  tumuli  of  the  pre-Roman  period,  the  long  berrows  oontatn  long 
skulls,  and  the  rounel  1  irrows  round  or  short  skulls.  This  at  first 
sight,  seems  a  little  incredible,  but  the  evidence  whieb  Dr.  Thumam 
has  bronght  Hirward  is  of  no  slight  weight  as  bearincf  out  liis  views. 
The  author  says  that  this  axiom  is  only  applicable  with  certani  imiita- 
tions  to  France.  He  vcn*  instly  contends  "that  the  accurate  (»bserva- 
tions,  description,  and  mcu&uremeut  of  skulls,  ancient  and  modem,  is 
eveiywhere  to  be  desired  before  the  solution  of  the  complex  problem  of 
the  origin  of  the  difibrent  European  { lea  can  be  satis&otorilyat* 
tempted.  Premature  attempts  to  reconcile  the  results  deduced  from 
scientific  craniology,  with  those  arrived  at  by  philologioal  methods,  can 
only  result  in  disappointment."  This  paper  is  copiously  illustiated 
with  wood-cuts  and  some  bca\itiful  lit^l(  l^'Tll])hic  plates. 

Dr.  Barnard  Davis  contributes  a  paper  "On the  Neanderthal  Skull: 
its  peculiar  ci*utoriiiiiti(»ii  explained  anatomically."  This  memoir  h.us 
giveu  great  oti'cuce  to  the  advocates  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
origin  of  man  in  England.  Up  to  the  reading  of  this  pa])er  this  por- 
tion  of  a  skull  tnm  tiie  Neander  valley  was  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of 
more  than  one  of  our  En^h  craniolcgista.  We  have  seen  many 
sneers  at  this  paper ;  but,  as  yet,  its  arguments  are  unanswered.  Dr. 
B.  Davis's  conclusion  is  that  the  form  of  this  fhiirmcnt  of  a  skull  "is 
owing  to  an  abnormal  development,  which  is  not,  luid  cannot,  he  con- 
sidered a  race  character  at  all,"  and  that  the  same  thing  is  found  in 
different  degrees  among  all  races  of  man, 

Mr.  W.  T.  Pritchard  gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Paciflo,  and  considers  that  the  principal  races  are 
now  aU  more  or  less  mixed.  In  this  paper  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  some  involuntary  migrations,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
illustration  of  such  occurrences  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Mr.  Boll}M»rt  contribntcs  three  most  elaborate  papers,  all  bearing  on 
the  anthropology  of  the  new  world.  We  inidei-Btand  that  the  author 
is  continuing  his  laboui-s,  and  when  the  series  is  complete  we  shall 
recur  to  this  subject.  In  the  meantime  wo  will  only  say  that  the 
author  is  doing  good  service  by  bringing  all  his  facts  together,  as  this 
wiU  gready  assist  in  the  eluddaUon  of  the  great  suljeot  of  which  th^ 
treat. 

Captiun  Burt  on  has  a  short  paper  on  some  cmnoiM  customs  amongst 

the  people  of  Dahome  in  West  Africa.  It  is  in  this  paper  that  Captain 
Burton  first  made  use  of  the  expression  that  the  Autiiropological 
Society  was  "the  refuge  tor  destitute  tnith". 

Mr.  Bendyshe  commences  a  most  admirable  history  of  anthropol()gy. 
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This  portion  occnpies  one  hundrt^d  and  twenty  pages,  nnd  is  replete 
with  information  of  a  most  valuable  natim*.  We  tniHt  that  Mr. 
B*Mi(1yshe  will  cjo  on  with  the  labour  he  lim  well  b^uu,  anil  f<>r 
he  is  so  cniinently  fitted.  For  the  present  we  miifit  conclude 
uiir  notice  of  thid  voliuiie  with  one  extract  from  Mh  Betidjsl^'s 
"Hwtoiy":— 

*'Tb0  riee  of  anU^ropoIogf  Into  a  loienoe  bas  neeenarily  been  ybtj 
ilow ;  but  tbe  gmdual  Bteps  by  wfaioh,  at  last^  it  bas  anmd  at  feoo^^ 
nition  and  become  a  systematic  study,  are  of  great  interest.  I  propose 

to  trace  this  prourcsfi  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  show  how  nnthro- 
polo^ — whifh,  at  its  outset,  wa«  eiYibnrrtK^pd  with  s}>ecnlati<«iis  on  the 
oripin  of  all  things — has  gradually  l)econi»  (Im  iitauj^lcd  from  the  smaller 
sciences,  which  have  been  carved  out  of  it,  and  through  which  still  Ilea 
tbe  path  to  some  of  the  generalisations,  by  means  of  wbidi  alone  it  can 
be  earned  to  perfiM9tion»  until  at  last  it  stands  no  risk  of  being  con- 
founded with  any  othor  department  of  ]mowledge»  excepting  that  of 
ethnology, — ^the  essential  difference  between  which  and  itadf  is  bo- 
oonung  more  clearly  understood  ereiy  day." 

GtiSTAVB  D'EiOHTHAL — I>e  I*  Usage  pratique  de  la  Langut  ^reeque. 

Paris:  Hachette.  1865. 

In  this  work  the  learned  anthor  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  Greek 
language  as  a  medium  of  international  communication.  He  calls  ]>ro- 
miiient  fltt<'nti(»n  to  the  facts  that  hince  the  fall  of  Constantinople  the 
Greek  refugeeb  rendered  an  immense  service  to  tlie  west  by  tninsmitting 
to  it  the  Hellenio  language  and  literature.  The  modem  world  has  had 
three  great  eduoators,  Israel,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  fidl  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  fourth  century  placed  western  Europe  in  direct  relation 
with  tlie  Greek  spirit,  as  a  little  later  the  expulsion  of  the  Israelites 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Reformation,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
Bible,  infused  Hebrew  traditioTis  i)»t<»  the  mind  of  the  vulgar.  K\t««]li?i._j 
in  no  mejvaured  words  the  uujiortance  (»f  the  influence  which  (iicck. 
thought  has  had  upon  the  Eiuopean  mind,  he  ]ilfads  btrongly  for  its 
more  general  inculcsitiou  amongst  the  young.  The  advantages  which 
obtain  by  the  maintenance  of  Latin  as  a  common  dialect,  amongst  the 
learned  will,  he  considers,  be  hei|^tened  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Greek  language.  There  is  much  in  this  little  pamphlet  with  which  w  e 
agree,  however  we  may  dissent  from  him  rep\rding  his  proposed  abro- 
gation of  the  Latin  lanirnfi*rr'  as  tlu"  appointed  and  recognised  medium 
of  iiiternatiuual  communication  amougiit  the  learned — a  duty  which 
the  French  language  cannot  fulfil. 

Th£  Real  Wants  of  the  Iruh  JPeopU.   By  a  Member  of  the  Statistical 
and  Social  Inquuy  Society  of  Irehmd.   Dublin :  1865. 

The  present  time  affords  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  psycho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  Irish  [>eople.  The  pamphlet  before  us 
professing  to  treat  on  the  real  wants  of  the  Irish  fMx>ple  may  interest 
tikose  who  wish  for  a  s])ecimen  of  Irish  kgic.  From  beginning  to  end 
we  cannot  find  out  what  these  wants  are ;  that  point  is  left  untouched. 
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There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  essay,  mixed  with  a  very  liir£,'0  qiinn- 
tity  of  rubbish.  As  a  speciiuon  of  the  former  we  make  the  following 
extract  : — 

"The  greatness  of  a  nation  dependt*  in  the  first  |>lace  upon  the  mental 
and  mor^  endowmenta  of  the  general  mass  d  its  people,  and  in  the 
next  upon  its  fertility  in  the  pn^uction  of  eminent  leaden,  whether  of 
the  intellectual  or  the  praotiostl  type.  In  the  latter  respeet  our  defi- 
oiency  is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  tlian  in  the  foimer.  Our 
dearth  of  exalted  leaders  of  tlie  very  highest  order  is  a  very  extraordi- 
narj"  feature  in  oiu*  history.  Our  j)atron  Saint  w  as  a  native  of  Scotland. 
We  have  lont'  relinquished  any  claim  to  tlie  renowned  Dims  Scotu£. 
The  Hon.  liobcrt  Boyle  waa  EuglLah  both  in  parentage  and  education. 
The  noble  Bishop  of  Cloyne  was  our  prince  of  moral  philosophers ;  yet 
even  he  devoted  the  giimt  strength  of  his  intelleot  to  the  establishment 
of  a  doctrine  which  has  hardly  made  a  single  oonyert  since  its  promul- 
gation. We  are  probably  the  most  religious  people  in  Europe,  yet» 
from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  present  time,  no  gr^t  prophet  or 
reli<ri"iiH  R('f<'nner,  no  Moses,  or  St.  Paul,  or  St.  AngiLstine,  or  Fenelou, 
or  BoBsuet,  i  Luther,  or  t  alvin,  or  Knox,  or  S\vetlenl>org,  or  Wesley, 
has  ever  rincn  up  amoni^^st  us.  With  the  one  exception  of  Berkeley, 
our  philosophical  annals  supply  no  name  which  can  legitimately  rank 
with  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  Hi  Archimedes,  and  Aquinas,  and  Galileo, 
and  Kepler,  and  Descartes,  and  Orotius,  and  Baoon,  and  Leibnitz,  and 
Newton,  and  Locke,  and  Butler,  and  Hume,  and  Smith,  and  Kant,  and 
lAplace,  and  Humboldt  Our  litcraiy  ranks  indude  many  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  world-wide  reputation ;  yet  even  the  brightest  of  these 
— our  8wift,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Moore — grow  pale  before  such  ma«ter- 
spirits  Homer,  and  /Eachylus,  and  Sophocles,  and  Dante,  and  Cer- 
vantes, and  iMoliere,  and  Shakespeiire,  and  Milton,  and  Schiller,  and 
Groethe.  In  the  hue  arts  we  cannot  enter  into  the  most  distant  com- 
petition with  the  countries  which  produced  a  Phidias,  a  Mkhael  Angclo, 
a  RafifooUe,  a  Titian,  a  Rubens,  a  Rembrandt^  a  Hogarth,  a  Turner,  a 
Wren,  a  Mosart,  a  Beethoven,  or  a  HandeL  In  the  constructive  and 
industrial  arts  we  have  never  had  a  Caxton,  a  Brindley,  a  Watt,  an 
Arkwriglit,  or  a  Stephenson.  Even  in  the  more  congenial  piu^uits  of 
war  fiiid  u'ovenimL'Ut,  thon^di  we  can  hoa«t  of  many  splendid  soldiers 
and  political  orators,  yet  with  veiy  rare  exceptions  they  have  hicked 
that  marvellous  capacity  for  controlling  and  inspiring  the  minds  of  in- 
ferior men,  w  hich  is  indispensable  to  t^e  highest  order  of  consummate 
statesmanship.  Even  Burke,  with  all  his  affluence  of  genius  and  of 
erudition,  faOed  in  thia  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  thou^  he  shared 
fsw  of  our  characteristics,  and  was  little  of  an  Irishman  in  any  sense, 
was  pn)l)ahly  the  ablest  practical  statesman  who  was  bom  amongst  us 
aince  the  days  of  Brian  lioru.  We  may  elsewhen'  search  in  vain 
througlioiit  our  sad  history  for  any  general  or  public  leader  like 
Themistocies,  or  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  Alexaiuler,  or  Hannibal,  or  the 
Scipios,  or  Csesar,  or  Clmrlemagne,  or  Alfred,  or  Gregory  VII.,  or 
WiUiam  of  Nonnandy,  or  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  Cromwe&,  or  Peter 
of  Russia^  or  Frederick  the  Great,  or  Washington,  or  Buonaparte.*' 
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A  nstrdlfisinn  A  h>>ri;nnf*. — Extract  of  a  letter  fix>in  James  Bonwick, 
Esq.,  St.  KiUla,  Melbourne,  dated  Oct.  25,  18(Jo,  to  James  Hunt,  Esq., 
Preaident  uf  the  Antbropolt^ical  Society  of  London : — **  Bishop  P«t- 
tt0on,  of  the  Mehmesian  miasioii,  said  in  his  aennon  last  Sunday,  that, 
though  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the  disappeannce  of  the  black  before 
the  white,  yet  such  was  the  result  of  their  interooorse ;  and  it  grieved 
him  exceedingly,  as  a  missionary  bishop,  to  see  the  apparent  fniitless- 
ncss  of  etfbrt  umrmjj:  these  islands.  He  tlien  referred  to  the  uielan- 
clioly  d<»<'line  of  the  Nfw  Zealanders,  and  their  renimciation  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  stupul  heatheni.siii  of  Pai  Marire.  He,  of  course,  had 
to  complain  of  the  cluinictcr  of  teachings,  and  the  want  of  judicious 
traming.  He  urged  us  here  to  look  after  our  own  blacks,  and  beHered 
m  their  oapac  ity  for  religion.  This  I  doubts  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  see 
no  hope  of  their  so-oalled  oivilisation  and  Cliristianity.  We  do  w4 
hi> prove  them.  There  are  those  here  who  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  force  of  your  arguments." 

The  Committee  of  Section  E. — Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me 
if  the  report  is  true  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  refused  to  put  a  motion  to  the 

committi  c  of  Section  K,  which  had  been  duly  prop<»s*vl  and  seconded? 
It  is  report ed  also  that  ho  did  the  same  thing  at  the  >iewcastle  meeting 
when  in  the  chair.  Can  any  of  your  readers  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
these  f;ict8l — Fair  Play. 

Polygeny  ant!  Pidytjamy, — Tlie  linultr  iiaks  if  the  statement  in  the 
A  nthropohf/mil  lUtfitw  of  Octol>er  last,  respecting  the  confusion  exist- 
ing iu  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  Briti^  Association  respecting 
the  meaning  <^  the  two  words  Polygeny  and  Polygamy  con  be  tniet 
Will  you  kkidly  answer  this  question  Y — H.* 

Gahom  Exphraium.'—'The  following  letter  has  been  received  fipom 
Mr.  R.  B.  N.  Walker,  detailing  the  progress  which  that  travella:  has 
made: — 

"Gaboon,  W.  A.,  August  23,  1865. 

"  In  a  few  days  I  start  on  a  short  trip  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Mya.sms,  having  fortunately  come  to  land,  and  on  my  return  from 
that  trip  I  slml!  in;iko  a  fresh  trip,  and  make  a  push  for  tlie  interior. 

"A  ship  will  »{ui  tor  Liverpool  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  hy  her  I 
shall  forward  such  objects  as  I  have  collected  for  the  Society's  museun), 
and  trust  they  come  safely  to  hand.  Skulls  I  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  but  I  hope  that  my  little  excursion  wiU  enable  me  to 
procure  a  few. 

"  The  French  Admiral  has-  just  started  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Ba  Fau.  Tf  I  can  procure  skulls,  skeletons,  or  arms,  I  shall  send 
them  for  the  museum.  *'Very  truly  voius, 

R.  B.  IS.  Walkf.ii,  F.A.S.L.'* 

•  We  fnn  only  refer  our  corresponfloTit  to  thf^  official  re;>ort  of  Mr.  Blako, 
in  the  current  number  of  the  AnthropoU>gical  li^view  and  Journal  of  the  An- 
ihr^fological  Soeiety* — Editob. 
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ON  ABORIGINAL  SAVAGE  KACES  OF  MAN  • 

Modern  colonisation  has  developed  a  new  feature  in  human  affairs, 
the  immediate  juxtaposition  of  the  most  highly  civilised  with  the 
most  Ravage  races.  Aiiti<iuitv  knew  nothing  of  this.  The  Greeks 
aiid  liumans  never  saw  unytliing  lower  than  barl)iirian8.  They  were 
never  face  to  face  with  men  uf  *'  the  stone  period."  It  needed  the 
progress  of  another  two  thousand  yem  to  bring  the  musket  and  the  " 
tomahawk,  the  rifle  and  the  boomerang,  into  duieot  conflict  Only  by 
fliint  teulition,  and  at  many  removes  through  travellers'  tales,  were 
ichthyophagi  and  anthropophagi  known,  even  remotely,  to  the  writani 
of  classic  antiquity.  The  successive  prndes  of  culture  were  then  geo- 
graphically shaded  off,  tlie  two  extremes  never  coming  into  direct  con- 
tact. It  needed  such  au  improvement  in  navigation  aa  would  permit 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  ere  the  latter  result  could  be 
pioditoed.  And  the  fiiet  that  it  has  been  achieved,  indicates  that  hu- 
manity has  arrived  at  another  and  a  higher  stage  of  development  than 
was  ever  before  attained.  By  it  the  past  is  superannuate  end  the 
future  opens  a  new  field  of  ethnic  experience  to  mankind. 

"The  extinction  of  raccn"  is,  no  doubt,  a  recurrent  f;ict,  of  which 
archajology  affords  ample  demonstration.  In  *'the  stniL'^uie  for  exist- 
ence," the  weak  go  down.  It  always  wan  so.  It  is,  peih;i|t>*,  best  that 
it  should  be  so.  At  ail  events,  it  is  a  stem  necessity  that  must  be 
accepted,  and  against  whldi  it  is  in  vafai  to  protest  The  refinement 
of  an  advancing  dvilisation,  reinforced  even  by  the  mild  precepts  of 
Christianity,  seems  utterly  inoperative  for  its  prevention.  Never  was 
the  advent  of  the  civilised  man  more  destructive  to  the  unfortunate 
savage  than  in  this  nineteenth  century.  The  arnval  of  the  former  is 
simply  the  death-wairaut  of  the  latter,  who  }>eriuheB  an  liy  a  law  of 
nature.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  melnncholy,  especially  in  the 
process ;  although  its  result,  as  iu  the  case  of  all  natuiul  iavva,  will, 
beyond  question,  be  benefieiaL 

*  "Aborimnes  of  Australia".    By  Gideon  S.  Lang,  Esq.  Melbourne: 
Wilaoa  and  uacklnnon. 
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Such  phrnon^cna  should  make  the  advocates  of  the  vnity^  and  espe- 
cially of  the  E<iUAUTY  of  all  races,  ]>aiiHe  in  the  course  of  their  fluent 
arjxumcnt.  Here  is  the  worhl  wide  fact,  that  the  mivagc  hunter  is 
irreclaimahle  by  the  civilised  man  ;  that  lie  perishes  in  the  process  of 
improvement,  and  dies  out  in  the  act  of  transition.  It  is,  of  course, 
oomparatiTcly  easy  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  miserable  proeesa,  and 
with  week  but  weU-meaning  phflanihropy  object  now  to  lae  diootiiii^ 
down,  Bnd  then  to  the  mm  bottle,  and  anon  to  the  terrible  diseases 
which  we  introduce  among  primithre  peoples  ;  but  after  all,  the  sombre 
fact  remains,  that  they  disappear,  and  after  a  few  genemtknis  of  oooo- 
pation  by  the  superior  type,  :iro  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Such  melancholy  facts  are  suggestive  of  grave  reflections  to  the 
anthropologist.  Are  there  savage  races,  that  is,  types  of  mankind, 
who  from,  structure,  temperament,  and  their  accompanying  mental 
qualities^  are  fitted  only  for  .ilie-«mig$  state  of  eiiatenoe,  with  its 
wUd  impulaoa,  its  unrpstmi^nBOi  pl4q|&nj^;Ht8  imperfectly  devok^ped 
moral  sentiments,  and  Itsr^almost  utterty  ^tfdglected  intellectual  facul- 
ties? Are  not  such  j^Vman  beings" akin  so  fig^  to  certain  species  of 
animals,  that  pract^ciul}|\ 4^ij^  d<<|kie8tfe^dipn;  They  ore  formed  for 
the  wilderness,  and  ^lie  wlien  it  is  Acclaimed.  Their  hal)itat  is  in  the 
prairie  and  the  forest,  pot  the 'field  and eity.  They  are  consti- 
tuted for  a  certain  envntminAnL.  ^4  <i^irQ^  ^hen  removed  from  its 
bndng  aiid  bealthfol  inffilen^^^ 

We  do  not  yet  know  ivhatS^OinSon  really  implies  in  rdatioii  to 
the  i^hysique  of  mankind.  Tliere  is  no  question  that  the  taranial,  and 
with  it  the  cerebral  type  of  civilised  men,  is  diflferent  from  that  of 
savages.  But  is  this  the  sum  totiU  of  the  elements  of  dittVrcntialism  ? 
Are  there  not  also  diversities  in  the  volume  and  power  of  tlie  viscx?ra, 
in  tlic  diHj)osition  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  in  the  chanicter  and 
action  of  the  skin ;  and  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  this,  i^ 
thero  not  oooslderaUo  diffimenoo  between  the  corporeal  ftmetioDa  of 
the  hunter,  the  nomad,  and  the  a^^ncultariBt,  mote  eepecially  when 
the  latter  ia  of  high  Caucasian  type  f  These  are  important  questicoa, 
of  which  we  are  only  in  the  eaxly  prooeaB  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
solution.  We  want  a  comparative  anatomy  of  man.  We  ^vnnt  men 
of  the  highest  medical  and  surgical  attainments,  who,  like  Dr.  I'nuior 
Bey,  have  enjo^-ed  the  enviable  privilege  of  residing  among  idieu  races, 
to  give  us  the  results  of  their  e.xi)erience.  Hitherto  this  has  been 
done  very  imperfectly ;  and,  in  the  case  of  many  races,  has  not  even 
been  attempted,  ao  that  as  yet  we  haTO  reoeiTed  but  tiie  first  matal- 
ment  of  such  knowledge.  Enooig^  however,  has  been  accomplished 
to  show  us  that  racial  diversity  is  not  confined  to  the  externals  of  form 
and  colour,  but  extends  also  to  internal  structure,  and  of  course  to 
fiuiction,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  Now  if  this  be  so,  then  by 
civilising  the  savage  we  place  him  in  an  imnatuml  condition,  one  un- 
suited  to  his  orgjuiisation,  and  for  which  he  is  not  constituted  either  in 
body  or  mind.  Can  we,  then,  wonder  at  the  result  ?  Is  not  his  ulti- 
mate dis^ippearanoe  unavoidable,  whatever  may  be  the  processes  emr 
ployed  for  its  accomplishment,  and  however  virtuous  and  weU-di^osed 
may  be  the  colonists  with  whom  he  comes  in  contactf 
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We  are  aware  that  these  aie  dootziiiM  not  likely  to  commend  them- 
wHyea  very  readily  to  the  ikYOtiruble  oonaideratioii  of  ^  aborigines  pro- 
tection BOcietieB**  and  other  philanthropic  bodies,  whose  anthropology 
is  mudi  too  sentimental  for  the  admission  of  sach  stem  foots  or  such 
impleasant  conclusions.  Neitlier  will  our  xTirioiis  missionaiy  societies 
readily  tolcmtc  stntements  and  opinions  so  opj)osed  to  their  favourite 
processes  of  conversion  and  Bible  civilisation.  They  have  accepted,  as 
a  matter  of  faith,  that  "  the  heathen"  are  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Christ  j  and  without  more  ado,  they  proceed  to  gather  them  in.  But, 
alaa  1  to  sheep  of  this  ohazacter,  even  the  best  managed  fold  is  little 
better  than  a  poUto  slaugfateihouse.  They  are  baptised  nnto  death. 
They  are  numbered  with  the  elect,  to  their  temporal  destmotion. 
That  Christianity  is  a  Caucasian  faith,  seems  never  even  to  have  been 
suspected  by  the  nicmbors  of  either  our  Catholic  or  Protestant  pn>pa- 
ganda,  who  Rrcnrdingly  will  doubtless  regard  even  our  allusion  to  such 
a  fact,  as  an  iiihUuice  of  glai'ing  and  shameless  impiety.  Well,  we  can 
only  Si  I J  niisBionar)'  enterprise  is  an  experiment  upon  a  grand  scale  to 
test  the  ^x)ssibility  of  diflfSuing  the  ideas  of  one  race  of  men  among 
those  of  another ;  and  while  within  oertauL  limits  this  is  no  doubt 
posdble,  thm  are,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  ethnic  de- 
marcations so  wide,  that  to  overstep  them  is  practioally  impossible. 
Budiiisni,  the  product  of  Iranian  intellect,  has  been  accepted  as  a 
native  faith  by  the  Mongolic  populations,  both  nomadic  and  civilised,  (if 
north-eastern  Asia.  And  it  wnuld  seem  that  the  faith  of  Islam  is 
acliieving  a  victory  of  the  siimc  kind  in  northern  Africa.  But  apai't 
from  the  consideration  that  there  is  a  remote  ethnic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  branch  of  the  Caucasian  stock  and  theur  &r 
off  kinsmen  the  Mongols,  and  a  similar  rolationBhi|>,  as  of  flower  to 
root,  between  the  Semites  and  the  Negroid  races^  it  18  observable  that 
neither  of  these  compai*ativcly  exalted  creeds  has  yet  been  extensively 
diffused  among  absolute  savages.  The  ichthyophagous  Mongols  of  the 
Asian  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  are  still  followers  of  the  rites  of  Sha- 
manic  sorcery,  while  Mohammedanism  has  mmle  no  progress  among 
the  Oceanic  Negros  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  ethnically  re- 
lated groups  stiU  fiuriher  east. 

Both  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Australia  point  it  out  as  a  peculiarly 
diaracteris  I  ik  i.  In  a  sense,  it  is  older  than  America,  as  America 
is  older  than  Eiu*ope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Its  hving  typ<»  are  elsewhere 
archaic,  that  is,  fossilised.  Its  qnadnipeds  are  still  marstipial.  What, 
then,  are  its  men?  Socially,  they  fire  still  at  the  stone  ]><!riod.  Tliey 
have  the  spear,  but  not  the  bow.  They  have  the  liut  of  interwoven 
boughs,  but  not  the  tented  wigwam,  which  can  l)e  sti'uck  and  carried 
from  place  to  place.  There  are  gradations  even  among  savages.  ThQ 
Indian  of  Korth  America  would  regard  an  Australian  with  a  degree  of 
pity  bordering  on  contempt.  And,  perhaps,  justly  so.  His  canoe  and 
his  mocassins  proclaim  that  he  is  the  pupil  of  a  more  advanced  school. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  chronology  of  savage  progress,  except  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  inconceivably  slow.  From  the  Australian 
boomerang  to  the  American  bow,  may  imply  a  gulf  of  ten  thousand 
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years,  nay,  for  aiisrht  tlmt  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may,  perhaps, 
imply  not  simply  hibWric,  but  geolopc  time,  like  the  corre8j>onding 
transition  from  marsupial  to  placental  oipini»ation  in  the  quadrupedal 
sphere. 

Austnilia  is  the  great  aouihem  continent.  Do  we  yet  know  what 
this  means?  Are  the  teUuric  influences  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 

equator  ?  Is  not  the  northern  hemisphere  preponderantly  positive,  and 
the  sont!iem  as  predomiTiantly  ncjrntivc?  And,  as  a  result  of  this,  do 
not  aiiiiiiate  types  in  tho  former  tend  to  conlind  and  thoracic  deve- 
lo])iiitiit,  while  in  the  latter  they  as  persistently  tend  to  the  lumbar 
and  abdouiuuii  ?  And  is  not  this  equivalent  to  hiiymg,  that  the  first  mo 
essentially  masculine,  and  the  second  feminine  in  their  organic  procll- 
▼ities  and  profounder  chancteristicst  And  here,  again,  by  going 
south,  do  we  not  find  that  we  are  going  ba^  to  the  archaio  types  of 
our  own  hemisphere,  and  of  our  own  continent  1  What,  functionally 
regarded,  is  the  advance  of  organisation  from  the  zoophyte  to  man,  but 
the  gradual  development  of  cerebmii*)n  and  inspiration,  accompanied 
by  a  corres|)onding  and  proportionate  dimintition  of  alimentation  and 
rc'pRKluction  ?  The  line  of  advance  is  so  obvioiiB,  that  its  direction 
camiot  be  doubted.  As  antlu-opologists,  have  we  yet  given  these  mat- 
ters due  eonsideratlon  t  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  influences  productiTe 
of  such  results  in  the  animal  are  without  effect  in  the  human  sphere  t 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  time  that  we  should  advance  to  the  details  and 
specialities  of  the  interesting  brochure  before  us. 

Mr.  Lang  has  at  least  one  important  prereipiisite  for  writing  on  the 
Aborigines  of  Australia,  and  this  is  a  prolonged  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  tlieni.  He  has  resided  in  the  colony  twenty-four 
years,  eleven  of  which  were  passed  in  the  bush.  He  is  faiuiliju*  with 
outstations.  He  knows  not  only  tlie  manuers  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  but  in  a  certain  sense,  even  their  habits  of  thought.  And  what 
he  knows  he  oommtmleates  in  a  pleasing  style,  without  needless  preface 
or  circumlocution.  He  ^Tites  like  a  man  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
books,  and  yet  familiar  with  the  saddle.  He  has  the  personal  ex|ie- 
rience  which  literary'  men  genendly  want,  and  he  has  the  literary 
attainments  of  which  enterprising  travellers  are  often  devoid.  As 
anthropologists,  we  could  have  winhed  he  luid  l>een  better  posteil  iij> 
in  some  of  the  elements  of  our  own  science ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  as  it  is,  for  if  he  has  little  knowledge,  he  has  the  fewer  pre> 
judices  and  misconceptions.  He  has  no  favourite  theories  to  support, 
no  hostile  hTpothesis  to  subvert  A  plain,  practical,  and  keenly- 
observant  man,  he  sees  tho  fact  in  Nature,  if  not  with  the  precision  of 
science,  at  least  without  the  distortion  of  a  learned  ignorance.  Such 
a  communication  is  therefore,  it  need  scarcely  he  said,  eminently 
valuable.  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  look  at  the  Australian  aborigine 
through  the  eyes  of  an  experienced  settler,  and  see  him  as  he  is  pre- 
sented to  the  great  flockniasters,  their  overseers  and  shepherds,  on 
the  sunny  plains  and  verdant  uplands  of  the  southern  world. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Lang  has  no  theories  to  support — we  mean 
of  a  scientific  character.  Socially,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of 
philanthropy  to  the  natives.    His  lecture  is  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
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borne  government  to  interfere  between  the  government  of  Queens- 
limd  and  the  aborigines — in  fovonr  of  the  latter,  fiver  a  most  doubt- 
fill  policy.  Of  necessity  an  extreme  measure.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
oentialisatiou,  that  which  would  hamper  the  deliberations  of  a  local 
senate,  and  restrict  the  action  of  a  local  executive  in  another  liemi- 
sphcre,  on  a  matter  of  such  detail  m  the  or^janisation  and  duties  of 
their  frontier  p<>>lica,  is  assuredly,  ii[)ou  the  very  face  of  it,  one  of  the 
most  monstrous  and  extravagant.  That  our  representatives  in  St. 
JStepheu's  and  our  minititerb  iii  Downing  Street,  who  individually  and 
penonally  know  no  more  of  Australian  life  and  its  requirements  than 
any  other  body  of  equally  educated  English  gentlemen,  should  be 
thus  called  upon  to  summarily  paralyse  the  action  of  a  colonial  legis- 
lature and  responsible  ministry,  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  moment  as 
their  dealing  in  peace  and  war,  with  a  body  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  rather  fonnidahW,  if  not  hostile  natives,  looks  ill  for  the 
well-intentioned  yet  spiuious  pliilanthropy  which  in  compelled  to 
demand  it.  Mr.  Lang's  appeal  is  to  the  wroug  court.  If  his  charges 
of  wanton  cruelty  can  be  substantiated,  they  need  not  be  sent  across 
the  ocean  to  people  who  have  not  jet  heard  the  other  side ;  they 
should  be  duly  promulgated  in  Australia,  and  not  simply  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  more  especially  in  Queensland,  the  immediate  theatre  of 
those  terrible  outrages.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  by  the  delivery 
and  publication  of  his  lectiu*e  he  lias  done  this.  But  why,  we  8;iy, 
couple  with  this,  his  unwise  demand  lor  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  home  government  I  D(.»es  he  despair  of  the  force  of  public  opinion 
in  Australia  I  Am  the  people  of  Queensland  so  devoid  of  all  moral 
principle,  so  utterly  and  hopelessly  brutahsed,  that  he  can  expect 
from  them  no  influence  on  theur  legislature,  no  action  on  their  ex- 
ecutive 1  Why  seek  to  remove  his  cause  to  BO  distant  a  judicattuel  Or 
is  his  appeal,  not  in  reality  to  Downing  Street  and  St.  Stephen's,  but  to 
Exeter  Hall  1  Is  it  a  soimding  of  the  drum  ecclesiastic,"  to  call  the 
hosts  of  one-eyoH  philanthropy  to  the  rescue,  ifivolving  an  appeal 
from  the  practical  experience  of  Quocuslaud  to  the  fauati^  ignorance 
of  Britain  ? 

It  seems  there  have  been  two  very  opjxwite  systems  of  dealing  with 
the  natives,  pursued  in  Australia ;  the  one,  that  of  the  extreme  philan< 
thropists,  who  regard  *Uhe  poor  Idadu''  as  innocent  children  that  can 
do  no  wrong,  and  who  must  be  shielded  fix»n  punishment  as  irre- 
sponsible beings,  under  all  circumstances ;  the  other,  that  now  pre- 
valent in  Queensland,  which  is  ohviously  a  reaction  fh>m  the  former, 
where  praetieally  there  is  no  law  for  tlieir  protection,  and  cacli  indi- 
vidual squatter  defends  hini.stlf  and  clears  his  "run,"  by  dispersing 
the  natives  at  his  own  disciction,  assisted  when  necessary  l)y  the 
mounted  police,  consisting  largely  of  native  troopers,  othcered  l>y 
European  injectors  and  sab-inspectors.  In  place  of  this,  Mr.  Lung 
proposes  a  medium  plan,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  appointment 
of  local  magistrates  under  the  name  of  curators,  who  may  superintend 
the  interomirso  of  the  whites  with  the  blacks,  and  without  whose 
sanction  no  attaeks  on  the  latter  are  to  bo  permitted,  except  in  strict 
scli'-defence  on  the  part  of  the  settlers.   Of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
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Mr.  limg^fl  plan,  it  is  of  ooune  impoBi^la  for  us  to  speak  at  tbis  dls- 
tanoe.  If  adopted  In  foU,  it  vouM  be  atmpfy  a  new  frontier  poUoe 
bill  for  QtiecnaUmd — ^that  would  he  evaded  every  day,  if  found  nn- 
fluitable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country. 

But  the  main  feature  of  onr  Austmliim  colonisation  in  relation  to 
the  aborigines  is  still  left  untouched— we  nie:ui  their  ultimate  pre- 
stTvution  or  extinction.  Wliether,  under  the  uursin*^  of  the  most 
iiiaiuihn  philanthropy,  or  the  ruthless  cruelty  of  border  squatters 
acting  uQ  their  own  responsibility,  it  seems  that  they  equally  perish, 
the  blanket  of  the  fonner  system  being  as  deadly  as  the  ztfle  of  the 
latter.   Here  is  what  Mr.  liang  says  under  this  bead : — 

"why  do  they  dibI 

"  It  may  bo  asked,  how  is  it  that,  if  the  aborijiines  derive  such  sub- 
stunt  iiil  adv!intnu:e  from  intercouiiie  with  white  men,  thcv  always  die 
out  and  diHjippear  after  the  arrival  of  the  wliites  ?  It  i»  geuenvlly 
suppobeil  to  ini  from  the  diseases  and  driuking  habitij  eouti-uctcd  from 
those  who  ought  to  be  only  the  pioneers  of  dvilisation ;  and  no  doubt 
both  of  these  influences  help  to  hasten  the  end.  In  point  of  &ot, 
however,  they  suffer  from  no  disease  except  small  pox,  that  did  not 
prevaU  among  them  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  white  men  ;  and 
n-s  for  drink,  they  die  almost  as  rapidly  whether  tliey  become  addicted 
to  it  or  not.  The  renl  cawHC  of  their  ^ichial  extinction  is — pulmouary 
disease — which,  althougii  but  too  destructive  before,  has  been  fear- 
fully aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  the  European  blanket  and 
olothing,  which  although,  of  course,  intended  for  their  comfort,  their 
own  thoughtless  mismanagement  renders  &tally  deetmotive.  While 
ooostantly  exposed  to  the  weather,  in  their  natural  state,  their  skin 
and  nervous  system  were  in  a  great  measure  adapted  to  it ;  but  after 
they  got  European  clothing  and  blankets,  they  became  about  as  imfit 
to  l»ear  exposure  to  the  cold  as  the  white  men  themselves.  But  they 
continued  lus  careless  as  ever,  frequently  walkin*^  alK)ut  naked,  and  at 
night  sleepiuji^  uncovered.  The  natund  result  of  recklessness  like 
this  is,  that  they  catch  cold,  and  die.  Nearly  all  the  si^uatters,  at 
some  time  or  other,  adopt  Maok  boys^  keeping  tiiem  as  *  tigers'  or 
horae-breakers  j  and  on  eattie  stations  there  are  genendly  aevml, 
who  are  partioulaily  valuable  as  stockmen.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  that  can  be  taken  of  them,  they  almost  invariably  die  before 
twenty  years  of  age.  "NMiilc  more  lx)ys,  they  do  very  well,  find 
nothing:  seems  the  matter ;  hut  when  they  become  young  men,  and 
wish  to  '  sliew  of}''  before  the  girls  of  tlie  tribe  they  belong  to,  they 
visit  the  camps,  when  they  ai  e  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station, 
wish  to  prove  tliat  they  are  as  good  blacks  as  ever,  strip  off  their 
dothes,  native  fashion,  and  as  a  matter  of  oouise  oatch  oold  and  dla** 

**The  substantial  advantage,"  to  which  Ifr.  Lang  here  alludes,  is, 
it  appears,  the  irm  in  jdace  of  the  stone  tomahawk,  by  wliich  the 
happy  natives  are  enabled  to  climb  the  gum  trees  and  f^ot  more 
"'possums"  than  before!  This,  and  simihir  twtiddle,  would  be  sim- 
ply ridiculous,  were  it  not  also  unutterably  melancholy.  The  man 
who  talks  of  "the  substantial  advantages"  which  the  aborigines 
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derive  from  their  interoourae  with  the  ooIonistSy  must  either  be  in* 
dulging  in  a  polite  eaphuism,  or  he  haa  not  grasped  the  grander  ele- 
ments of  the  problem.  Whatever  system  Tte  adopt,  it  appears  that 
our  advent  m  their  deBtructiou.  There  may  he  diyersity  in  the  pro- 
cesses, but  none  in  the  result. 

To  us,  as  anthropologists,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Lang's 
lecture  is  that  in  wliich  he  describes  the  customs  and  couditious  of 
the  natives  In  their  aboriginal  condition^  and  with  a  few  eztraote  from 
tiiis  we  must  oonolnde  oar  already  top  lengthened  notlee : — 

"Eveiy  tribe  oooopies  it^  own  territory;  whieh  is  as  dittiuotly 
defined  as  any  estate  in  England,  and  is  on  no  account  encroached 
upon  by  any  stranger,  unless  upon  puiTi  of  death ;  and  I  have  known 
death  to  bo  inflicted  in  such  a  ca^e  without  the  smallest  hesitation  or 
compunction.  Each  tribe  is  scpaiaLe  aiui  distinct,  and,  unlef*a  in  a 
pressing  emergency,  intercourbe  takes  place  or  meetings  are  iicld  by 
any  two  or  more  tribes,  only  after  preparationB  and  axvangementi  aa 
eardfiil  and  pnnetiUonB  as  those  between  two  Qennan  Principalitiea. 

'<ThiB'tribal  right  to  exclusive  occnpation  is,  however,  modified  in 
oertain  cases  Ibr  tibe  benefit  of  the  tribes  generally. 

"When  certain  ai*tirlps  of  food,  material  for  weapons,  or  tho  like, 
are  jn-oduced  in  any  particular  locality,  tliere  are  general  laws  giving 
all  the  tribes  authority  to  resort  to  the  place,  without  offence  either 
to  the  tribe  permanently  located  there,  or  to  those  through  whose 
eoontry  it  is  neoessary  to  pass  in  order  to  iwh  it.  As  an  iQustratioii 
of  tlusy  I  may  mention  the  bnnna-bunna  pine  ranges  in  Queensland. 
The  bunna-bnnna  pine  produces  a  very  large  cone,  onoe  in  every  two 
or  three  years,  and  all  tbe  tribes,  from  a  great  distance  around,  floelc 
to  it  in  the  proper  season.  Tlicre  is  also  the  mtiyy  a  sort  of  straw- 
berry, which  grows  m  large  quantities  over  the  sand  hills  on  a  run 
which  T  took  up  on  tho  Ulenelg.  All  tlic  neighbouring  tribes  had  tho 
right  to  go  there,  and  did  so  in  large  numbera  when  the  fruit  waa  m 
season.  A  hill  in  tho  interior  of  the  Sydney  distriot,  which  prodnced 
a  very  bard  stone,  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  manu&cture  of  stone 
tomahawks,  was  the  subjeot  of  similar  rognlations ;  and  so  was  a  oer- 
tain quarry  of  sandstone,  at  St  Kilda^  near  Melbourne,  which  was 
peculiarly  adapted  for  grinding  down  and  sharpening  the  stone 
tomahawks. 

*'  Any  casual  visitor  to  a  tribe  in  its  native  state,  seeing  their  every- 
day life,  imder  the  favourable  conditions  of  fine,  warm  weather,  abun- 
diuace  of  food,  and  no  war  or  blood-feud  on  hand,  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  desoriptions  given  by  the  poets  of  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  savage  in  Ins  natural  oondition  were  something  lilce 
reality.  The  blacks  are  then  assembled  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
men  hunting  or  fishing  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  the  women  collect- 
ing yams,  grubs,  or  other  food  in  season,  and  all  coming  to  cam])  in 
the  evening,  to  enjov  on.ll  ss  gossip  and  occasional  corroboiees  ;  and 
frequently  some  skilful  8U>ry -teller  recites  in  a  loud,  pecuhar  tone, 
either  a  gallant  figlit  or  a  hunting  adventure,  collecting  around  him 
the  delighted  young  people  of  the  tribe.  But  see  them  in  cold;  rainy 
weather,  with  food  scarce.   Then  tlioy  are  the  very  pieture  of  wretoh- 
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edness  nnd  Rten-atiDii,  for  nothmg  bliort  of  Htarvation  will  induce 
them  to  tiicL'  the  wintry  rain  ;  and  1  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
greatest  siifierers  are  the  women  and  children,  who  obtain,  in  such 
oirounurtaaceB,  only  what  has  been  left  or  rqeoted  by  the  men.  Upon 
a  doser  examination  of  their  laws  and  ouBtome,  it  is  eoon  peroeived 
that  the  existenoe  of  the  Australian  aboriginal  ie  morally  as  weU  as 
physically  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  aa  its  unmitigated  wretch- 
ediicss." 

It  seems  that  cannibalism  is  frequently  ])racti.setl,  not  only  on  their 
enemies,  but  even  on  the  young  and  defenceless  members  of  their  own 
tribe : — 

In  the  Maranoa  district,  aa  I  waa  told  by  the  blacks  themaelrea, 
when  a  woman  waa  left  a  widow  with  ohildreny  it  waa  a  eommon 

practice  with  the  old  and  chief  men,  to  inveigle  away  the  children 
during  her  absence,  and  feast  upon  their  bodies.  Tlio  mother  on  re- 
turning and  missing  the  children,  would  of  course  follow  the  truck, 
and  in  spite  of  all  prccantions,  when  any  were  taken,  seldom  failed  to 
(liijcover  what  had  occuiTed  ;  but  if  she  ventured  to  make  much  noise 
aliout  the  affair,  the  old  villains  would  tell  her  that  slie  had  better 
keep  quiet,  or  else  they  would  eat  herself  too.  This  council  cun,  at 
any  time,  order  any  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  to  perform  any  par> 
tioular  duty ;  and  ao  fer  aa  I  have  been  able  to  aaoertain,  their  oidera 
are  inTaziably  obeyed,  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  In  eveiy 
case  where  a  white  man  is  to  be  miurdered,  the  favourite  blackfellow 
of  the  victim  is  selected  to  do  the  deed,  as  having  the  best  opportiniity 
for  doin_Lf  it  without  danger  ;  for  whether  attacking  whites  or  bhirk-H-. 
their  main  c>l)ject  is  to  gain  as  much  as  [)ossible  with  the  least  pobiiibiti 
risk,  having  no  idea  of  what  we  term  hiir  play." 

We  occasionally  hear  of  miasionary  enterprise  among  these  unfor- 
tunatc  people.  The  following  uanative,  given  aa  a  part  of  Mr.  Lang^a 
peraonal  ezperienoe,  casta  rather  a  lurid  light  on  aucfa  matters,  and 
may  perhape  induce  some  of  tta  to  ask  how  far  the  "conTeraion"  of 
such  creatures  is  either  possible  or  desirable.  It  is  given  under  the 
head  of  "  witchcraft" : — 

"About  ei;_'hteen  years  a|_nj,  when  upon  an  overhuid  journey,  I  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  Mr.  Templar's  station,  Nanima,  near  Wel- 
hngton,  in  New  South  Wales,  where  tiiere  had  been  for  many  years, 
and  unto  some  three  years  preceding  my  visit,  a  party  of  Moravian 
missionariea,  who  had  been  veiy  sucoesafiil  in  civilising  the  blacks. 
They  had  taken  charge  of  the  natives,  almost  from  inftuicy,  and 
trained  them  up  apparently  free  from  the  vices  and  barbarities  of  the 
tribes.  \Miile  at  Nanima,  I  constantly  saw  one  of  these  blacks, 
named  Jemmy,  a  remarkal)1v  fine  man,  about  twentv-ciicht  vears  of 
aj.ce,  who  Wiis  the  'model  (  iiiistian'  of  tlie  nussionaries,  and  who 
had  been  over  and  over  again  described  iu  their  reports  as  a  living 
proof  that,  taken  in  infancy,  the  natives  were  as  capable  of  being 
truly  Ghristianised  as  a  people  who  had  had  dghteen  oenturiea  of  col- 
tivation.  I  confess  that  I  strongly  doubted,  but  still  there  was  no 
disputing  the  apparent  facts.  Jemmy  was  not  only  fiuniliar  with  the 
Bible^  whidi  he  could  read  remarkably  well,  but  he  was  even  better 
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acquainted  with  the  more  abstruse  tenets  of  Ghristiatiity ;  and,  so  for 

as  the  whites  could  see,  his  l)ehavioiir  was  in  accordance  with  his 
religious  acquirements.  One  Sunday  raoniing,  I  walked  down  to  tlio 
blackfellows'  camp,  to  have  u  talk  with  Jemiiiv,  -da  usual.  T  lound 
him  sitting  in  his  gunyah,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Macquarrie, 
whose  waters  glanced  brightly  in  the  simshine  of  the  delicious  spring 
morning.  He  was  sitting  in  a  state  of  nudity,  excepting  his  waist- 
cloth,  yerj  earnestly  retuling  the  Bible,  which  indeed  was  his  con- 
stant  proetice  ;  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  perusing  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  I  seated  myself,  and  waited  till  he  concluded  the  chapter, 
when  lie  laid  down  Ihe  Bible,  folded  his  hands,  and  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  abstractedly  (jn  his  fire,  I  bade  him  '  Gootl  nioiTiincr,'  which  he 
acknowled{j;ed,  without  looking  up,  1  then  said,  'Jemmy,  what  is  the 
meaning  of^your  speai-s  being  stuck  in  a  circle  round  you?'  He 
looked  me  steadily  in  the  eyes,  and  said,  solemnly,  and  niih  sup- 
pressed fierceness,  *  Mother's  dead  I'  I  said  that  I  was  yeiy  sorry  to 
near  It,  *  But  what  had  her  death  to  do  with  the  spears  being  stuck 
around  aoV  *  Began  blackfellow  killed  her!'  was  the  fierce  and 
gloomy  reply.  '  Killed  by  a  Bogan  black  !'  I  exclaimed  ;  *  why  your 
mother  has  been  dying  for  a  fortnight,  and  Dr.  rurtis  did  not  expect 
her  to  outlive  last  night,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.'  His  only 
reply  was  a  dogged  repetition  of  the  words,  *A  Bopui  blackfellow 
killed  her  !'  I  appealed  to  him  as  a  Christiiui — to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  that  he  had  just  been  reading ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  to 
promise  that  he  would  not  avenge  his  mother^s  death.  In  the  aftei^ 
noon  of  that  day,  we  ore  startled  by  a  yell  which  can  never  he  mis- 
taken by  any  person  who  has  once  heard  the  wild  war-whoop  of  the 
blacks  when  in  battle  array.  On  rushing  out,  we  saw  all  the  black- 
fellows  of  the  neiLdiboiirhood  formed  into  a  line,  and  following  Jemmy 
in  im  imaginary  attack  upon  an  enemy.  J(  tnmy  himself  disappeared 
that  evening.  Oii  the  following  Wednesday  morning,  I  found  him 
sitting  complacently  in  his  gunyah,  plaiting  a  rope  of  human  hair, 
which  I  at  once  knew  to  be  that  of  his  victim.  Neither  of  us  spoke ; 
I  stood  for  some  time  watching  him  as  he  worked  with  a  look  of 
mocking  defiance  of  the  anger  he  knew  I  feltw  I  pointed  to  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  his  fire  and  said,  *  Jemmy,  the  proper  place  for  yoiur 
Bible  is  there  ;*  he  looked  up  with  his  eyes  flashintr  as  T  turned  away, 
and  never  Raw  him  again.  I  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  p»ne  to 
the  district  of  the  lV»<jnn  tribe,  where  the  first  bhick  lie  met  happened 
to  be  an  old  friend  and  companion  of  his  own.  This  man  had  just 
made  the  first  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  he  was  about  to  cHmb 
for  an  opossum ;  but  on  hearing  footsteps,  he  leaped  down  and  fitced 
round,  as  all  blacks  do,  and  whites  also  when  blacks  are  in  question. 
Seeing  that  it  was  only  Jemmy,  however,  he  resumed  his  occupation, 
but  had  no  sooner  set  to  work,  than  Jemmy  sent  a  i^ear  through  his 
bock,  and  nailed  him  to  tlio  tree." 

This  is  toilowed  by  some  remarks  on  their  "intellectual  capacity," 
of  which  Mr.  Lang  seems  to  have  formed  rather  a  high  estimate,  but 
from  the  instances  which  he  adduces,  we  can  only  conclude  tiiat  they 
are  veiy  astute  and  keenly  observant  iavoffet.    Their  ability  to 
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follow  the  tniil  of  a  tribe  or  an  individTial,  and  their  rewgnitioii  of  the 
hitter  by  hia  f<K)tstep8,  eveu  in  the  mmd,  and  their  skill  in  biiildiiig^  a 
native  hut  (»f  branclK';*,  which  it  appears  no  EumjMjan  has  yet  \jcvd. 
able  to  a4xx>mpliiih  satitstactorily,  only  place  them  on  a  level  with  the 
dog  and  the  bird  ;  while  their  coustruotion  of  a  large  weir  is  rivalled 
by  the  BduofementB  of  the  beaTor.  Had  they  learned  how  to  build  a 
log  hut|  or  to  keep  flooka  and  berda,  or  to  bow  and  reap  com ;  had 
thej  shown  an  ability  to  depart  from  their  traditional  habitudes  ci 
thought  and  action,  and  to  adopt  in  their  place,  however  imperfectly, 
the  higher  m'vl«*H  of  life  introduced  by  the  colonists,  there  woidd 
have  been  some  hope  for  them  ;  bnt  of  this  tli  v  ^com  utterly  inca- 
pable, and  therefore  their  doom  ia  sealed.  The  unly  highly  intellectuai 
operation  of  which  thuy  seem  capable  is  the  gettuig  up  a  native  opera 
or  oorn>lx»^,  of  whidi  the  author  fUmlahea  ua  widi  the  feUowing 
gmphio  deeoription : — 

**Therr  nv(  re  over  five  hundred  natives  in  thO  aaaemblage.  The 
stage  consisted  of  an  open  glade  (which  I  afterwards  visited),  sur- 
ronndod  by  a  belt  of  rather  thick  timber,  alx>ut  two  hundre<l  yards  in 
length  and  breadth,  narrowing  towards  the  south  end,  across  which 
sat  the  orchcstia,  cousistiutr  of  nearly  a  hundred  wuinen,  led  by  Eiigle- 
hawk  himself.  The  leader  chunnt^Ki  a  description  of  the  scene  as  they 
passed^  aooompanied  by  the  wooieii,  thdr  ytneen  oontinuoualy  repeat- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  the  same  words,  while  they  beat  time  by 
striking  with  a  stick  a  quantity  of  earth,  tightly  rolled  up  in  a  piece 
of  doth  or  opossum  rug.  The  moon  shone  l»*i^tly,  lighting  up  the 
stiige  and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  bnt  casting  a  deep  shadow  V)elow. 
This  shadow,  liowever,  was  again  relieved  by  several  large  tires  on 
each  sith>  of  the  stage,  leaving  a  clear  view  to  Eaglehawk  and  the 
orchestra,  bchnid  whom  stood  the  spectators,  the  whites  being  in  the 
osntm  The  fiist  act  of  the  oorroboree  was  the  representation  of  a 
herd  of  cattle,  feeding  out  of  the  forest  and  camping  on  the  i^ain,  the 
black  performers  being  painted  accordingly.  The  imitation  was  most 
skilful,  the  action  and  attitude  of  every  individual  member  of  the 
entire  herd  being  hidierouslj  exact.  Some  lay  down  and  chewed  the 
cud,  others  stood  scratching  thf  insplves  with  hind  feet  or  horns,  lick- 
ing themselves  or  their  calves ;  scveml  nibbing  their  heads  against 
each  other  in  bucolic  friendliness.  This  having  lasted  for  some  time, 
scene  the  second  commenced.  A  party  of  blacks  was  seen  creeping 
towards  the  cattle,  taking  all  the  usual  preoautioos,  such  aa  keeping 
to  windward,  in  order  to  prenent  the  herd  from  being  alarmed.  They 
got  up  close  to  the  cattle  at  last,  and  speaied  two  head,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  black  spectators,  who  applauded  rapturously.  The 
liunters  next  went  through  the  various  operations  of  skinning,  cutting 
up,  and  carrying  away  the  pieces,  the  whole  process  being  carried  out 
with  the  most  minute  exactness.  Scene  the  third  commenced  with 
the  soimd  of  horses  galloping  through  the  timber,  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  party  of  whitea  on  horseback,  remarkably  well  got  up. 
The  ftoe  was  painted  whity-brown,  with  an  imitation  of  the  cabbage- 
tree  hat;  the  bodies  were  painted,  some  blue  and  others  red,  to 
represent  the  shirts :  below  the  waist  was  a  resetnblanoe  of  the  mole- 
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»kiu  trowsem,  the  legs  being  covered  with  reeds,  tied  all  round,  to 
imitate  the  hide  leggings  worn  in  that  district  as  a  protection  agiUiist 
the  brigalow  Bcrub.    These  manufactured  whites  at  once  wheeled 

to  the  right,  fixed,  and  drove  the  blacks  before  them ;  the  latter  soon 
rallied,  however,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued,  the  blacks  extending 
their  f1?niks  and  drivincj  buck  fhv  whites.  Tlie  fictitionn  wliite  men 
bit  the  cartridges,  put  on  the  c  q  s,  and  went  through  all  the  forms  of 
Imidiug,  firing,  wheeling  their  liui-Hen,  ansisting  each  other,  etc.,  with 
an  exactness  which  proved  persoual  ubHervutiou.  The  native  spco- 
tatora  groaned  whenever  a  blaokfellow  fell,  hut  cheered  hutilj  wh^  a 
white  bit  the  dust ;  and  at  length,  after  ^e  ground  had  been  ibught 
over  and  over  again,  the  whites  were  ignominiously  driven  from  the 
field,  amidst  the  firantic  deUght  of  the  natives,  while  Eu<^lehawk 
worked  hiinself  hito  snob  a  violent  state  of  excitement  that  at  one 
tijiic  tfir  ]>lay  Heemed  likely  to  torminiite  in  a  real  nud  deadly  fight." 

iiut  this  is  simply  the  war  and  hunting  dance  ot"  tlie  North  Ameri- 
can Indians ;  and,  however  admirably  designed  and  periurmed,  aflbrds 
but  slight  evidence  of  any  inherent  eapacitj  for  civinsation. 

This  subject  of  savage  life  deserves  &r  profiyunder  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  received.  We  have  not  yet  outgrown  tlie  influence  of 
the  theological  school  of  thinkers  on  such  topics.  We  are  still  haunted 
with  tlie  idea  that  the  savage  is  only  an  vvniltnrtd  type  of  the  civi- 
lised niiin,  and  conseciuently  wo  are  always  tn  ini;  a  variety  of  nos- 
tnims  to  civilise  him.  We  think  he  may  be  ^fr//<  -/  into  civilisation.  ' 
The  dogma  of  aboriginal  unity  still  clings  to  us,  and  prevents  our 
reasoning,  by  the  foregone  conclusions  to  which  it  of  necessity  lead& 
In  the  animal  sphere  we  readily  admit  that  there  are  both  birds  and 
b^tftB  that  praoUcally  defy  domesticationy  and  vet  of  which  we  ocm- 
sionally  see  a  moderately  well-tamed  exceptional  individuality,  which, 
however,  only  helps  to  prove  the  rule.  But  we  are  backward  in 
applying  this  principle  to  man.  And  the  reason  that  we  arc  so  is, 
because  we  have  already  assumed  his  j)ossil)le  domestication,  in  all 
his  manifold  varieties.  We  cannot  come  to  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem inductively,  because  our  minds  are  iJready  filled  with  the  idola 
of  h  priori  assumptions.  And  so^  when  we  get  an  Indian  into  broad- 
cloth,  or  an  Austzalian  into  unifonn,  we  thii£  the  great  experiment  of 
dvilisationhas  been  successftilly  accomplished,  and  that  our '^travelled 
monkey"  is  a  promising  type  of  all  his  kind,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
millennial  era  of  universal  regeneration.  But  in  truth  he  is  only  a 
talking  parrot,  a  well  bred  wolf,  a  performing  ti^^er,  whose  congeners 
still  m  the  forest,  are  what  they  ever  were  ;  and  who,  without  that 
forest,  Lhcir  native  habitat,  to  live  and  breed  lu,  would  ultimately 
perish,  like  bessts  in  a  menagerie. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  these  doctrines  are  too  stem  and  too  true, 
too  close  to  nature  and  to  fact  for  the  sentimental  school  of  in- 
quirers, who  prefer  the  pleasing  fictions  of  their  own  imagination  to 
the  graver  teiichinj^  of  experience.  Tliey  do  not  like  the  extinction 
of  aborifjineK,  ]>i]t  thcj  do  like  the  ditVusion  of  Christianity  and  the 
exteusiun  ot  eoionisatiun.  Like  fool  sli  children,  they  want  to  have 
their  pudding  and  cat  it  too.    They  would  like  to  take  the  hmitiug* 
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ground,  without  deatroyiu^  the  hunter.    Had  tbej  not  better  try  to 

convert  a  herd  of  wild  bulfaloea  into  quiet  milch  cows,  and  see  wimt 
can  bo  doiu'  to  j)reHon'o  the  kangaroos,  hy  snhjcftinv:  them  to  the 
shcarini:  pn>coH«c8  of  the  sheep?  It  would  be  a  great  skiving  of  the 
poor,  wild  creatures.  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  nature  unf«»i-tuiiately  iu- 
tcrposea  her  peremptory  negative,  and  says,  you  may  have  wild 
bufialoes  or  you  may  have  domeeticatcd  cows,  but  you  shall  not  have 
both  on  the  same  ute;  nor  shall  you,  by  any  magical  prooeos  of 
auddcn  transformation,  convert  the  one  into  the  other.  So  tiie  bufialo 
and  the  Indian  die  out,  and  the  Australian  and  the  kangaioo  Becomo 
Bcarce,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  fat  heifers  "  increase  and  mul- 
tijjly  and  rv'itlenish  the  eartli  and  possess  it" — albeit,  for  him  too, 
colonially  b|x;aking,  there  is  a  ^icmesia,  of  which  however  more,  else- 
where and  hereafter. 


ON  rorULAR  ERRORS  CONCERNING  ANTHRO- 
POLOGY* 

"  Dcr  Irrthum  wiedorbolt  sich  imtnorfort  in  der  That,  desswcq-on  mass 
Han  das  Wahre  QuermadorUch  in  Worteii  wiederholen."  Error  repeats 
itself  oontinaoiudy  in  action,  hmoe  it  is  neoesMtty  unweariedlj  to  repeat  1^ 
true  in  words. — Gosthb. 

"  Der  Irrthnm  ist  recht  •rut,  m  lan<(o  wir  jnng'  pind  ;  man  muss  ihn  nur 
nicht  init  ins  Alter  schleppen."  Error  is  very  ^ood,  so  long  as  we  are  yoang, 
hat  we  must  not  drag  it  with  ns  in  old  a,ge. — Goeths. 

It  is  a  truism  to  dilute  \ij)oii  tlie  deleterious  effects  of  eiTur,  and  yet 
it  nj^peare  to  be  a  law  of  jiroLjress  that  about  every  truth  under 
heaven  there  should  be  misUikcs,  souie  wilfid,  some  unconscious,  some 
interested,  some  mvolnntaiy.  Every  noble  science;,  every  uaefol  in- 
vention, every  step  in  knowledge,  or  advance  in  freedom,  has  been,  aa  it 
were,  Tvon  at  the  sword^e  point,  and  has  had  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  error  to  the  clear  realms  of  tmith.  The  attendant  demons  who 
blow  up  the  mist-elouds  only  aid  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciple, the  sci<»nce  or  the  tnith  thcv  Hoek,  but  in  vain,  to  destroy.  Un- 
eouHcious  enicibles }  the  tnitli  emerges  refined  and  p\ire  from  the 
dross  iu  wliicli  it  lay  in  an  inilistinguishable  uiass.  Then  follows  the 
natural  revulsion,  the  wilful  and  interested  opponents  of  the  truth  are 
overwbehned  and  confounded,  and  those  who  nnoonactously  fought 
against  that  truth  often  become  its  best  defenders.  Let  us  alwajs 
recollect,"  says  Dr.  Brera,  '*that  the  greatest  disooreries  have  given 
origin  to  the  most  violent  controversies." 

If  tliis  has  been  the  case  in  (tther  departments  nf  Iniman  knowlcd'jre 
and  activity,  who  need  wonder  at  its  recuiTcuco  in  relation  to  the 
science  of  anthropology,  upon  which  1  have  the  honour  this  evening 

•  A  Lecture  dolivi  r  1  before  the  ITastings  and  St.  Leonard's  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  on  WuUucsiday,  November  Ibth,  1805.  By  Kenneth  B.  H, 
Mackensie,  F.S.A.,  F.A.8.L.,  M.A.8.O.B. 
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to  speak,  and  I  trust  ere  I  ait  down  I  shall  bore  to  some  extent  aaaiated 
in  removing  some  prejudices  with  which  it  is  at  present  regarded^  and 

set  its  objects  more  dearly  and  definitely  before  you.  Kever  was  a 
science  of  such  magnitude  and  such  acknowledged  importance  so 

X^olently  opposed  as  the  science  of  man.  To  paraphrase  a  passage 
in  Lowell's  Fable  for  the  Critics,  Anthropoloj^nsts  may  truly  say : — 

"Every  word  that  they  speak  hns  l  ^pn  fierily  fumaeedf 
In  the  blast  of  the  foes  who  8trug<;lo  in  earnest." 

High  and  low,  edu(^ted  and  uneducated,  simple  and  gentle,  scientific 
bores  and  scientific  noodles,  thcolog^ians  and  non-tlieologians,  High 
Church,  Broad  Church,  Low  Church,  and  No  Clnirch,  Convocation, 
and  Kxeter  Hall,  have  united  in  a  common  shout  of  "Apage  Satanas!" 
against  anthropologicui  science.  The  less  the  roaring  multitude  knows 
of  a  soimice,  the  more  stentorian  is  the  ciy  of  "  Christianos  ad  Icones !" 
Now  anthropology  really  is  a  science  most  supremely  indifferent  to  all 
this  clamour;  its  students  are  content  to  pursue  their  quest  into  man's 
nature  without  noticing  it ;  and  certainly  the  noise  wluch  its  opponents 
have  made  cannot  arrest  its  ultimate  triumph,  and  scarcely  retards  its 
progress.  Sincere  opposition  all  scientific  men  should  respect,  but 
the  mere  outcry  of  persous  who  put  away  the  scieuce  from  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  cannot  affect  the  issue  either  \say.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  penetrate  all  the  secrets  of  the  eneuiy's  tactics, 
and  I  hold  it  as  a  work  of  supererogation  to  expose  the  mean  and 
fruitless  devices  of  men  who  themselves  stood  in  the  breach  to  defend 
sciences  then  decried  as  anthropology  is  now  ;  yet  I  trust  that  in 
pointing  out  a  few  of  the  popular  errors  afloat  in  general  society  on 
the  question— by  what  agency  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  investigate — 
I  shall  not  be  labouriii<r  in  vain. 

But,  ere  I  proceed,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  ask  you  kindly  to 
luiderstand  from  me  in  a  most  distinct  manner.  It  is  this.  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  any  scientific  society,  or  to  asperse  those  who  siu- 
oerely  and  honestly  labonr  to  inform  the  w:orld.  I  am  here  purely  in 
the  interests  of  anthropological  science  which,  in  various  ways,  I  have 
studied  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  being  assured  of  its  vast  importance 
to  all  who  desire  to  see  Kngland  maintain  its  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity. 

I  shall  tirst  treat  of  some  of  the  more  manifest  social  bliuiders  into 
wliich  many,  otherwise  well  informed,  persons  have  fallen.  Anthro- 
pologists make  a  claim  for  scientitic  recognition  now,  not  because  the 
science  is  a  new  one,  but  because  the  time  for  its  methodical  study 
had  not  before  arrived.  Any  science  which  is  bound  to  accumulate 
its  facts  as  it  goes,  by  careful  induction,  is  unquestionably  empirical ; 
and  because  that  word  empiric  has  been  applied  in  a  deservedly 
popular  opera,  and  embodied  in  Doctor  Dulcamara,  anything  new  in 
Bcience  is  presumed  to  he  empirical,  and  empiricism  is  quackery:  ergo^ 

**  Anthropology  is  an  cmpixioal  aoienos^ 
EmpirioiBm  ib  quackery, 
ThOTeforo  antlurapol<^  is  quackery." 

Now  I  deny  the  major  premiss,  but  the  public  being  without  time  to 
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make  the  distixiotioii*  oondwnnB  the  BoifliioeL  It  miglit  as  w&Q  be 
aaid:-— 

"  Truth  is  ol)taine<l  by  the  eompariaon  of  facts  ; 
The  Gompanson  of  facts  m  an  empirical  process. 
Empirioum  is  qtuuskery;  « 
Thwefine  to  Mcoiiain  tnith  is  quaokeij.*' 

A  oonolusion  manifestly  abcuid,  and  which  may  be  dismissed  to  s 
logical  limbo.  People  do  not  see  that  the  ol^jccts  of  Doctor  Dulca- 
mara and  those  of  iuit]iroj>ol(»^nsta  m  widely  ditter  jis  to  only  resemble 
the  ratio  between  the  pound  of  ten  and  tlie  p:nl  of  water — pronoimoed 
to  be  absolutely  exiict^ — when  you  boil  them  i(»<rether. 

Let  us  now  take  another  view,  correlated  to  this.  Wliat  do  you 
hear  from  your  average  B.A.  or  M.A.  who,  after  a  reputable  pa&!:>ugc 
throu^  Ojdroid  or  CSambtidge,  has  settled  down  in  life  as  a  modente 
banister,  a  plodding  sm^geon,  or  physioian  in  good  repute  and  practioef 
Aak  the  bsRister^s  opinion  of  anthropology,  and  he  will  prolmbly  an- 
Bwcr^ — "  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,  very  interesting ;  but  scientific  studies 
should  be  left  to  H|MM>ifiHstH,  yon  know  ;  it's  just  like  a  non-professional 
man  interfering  with  law,"  and  tiien  yon  will  probably  have  a  diatrilie 
on  minding  one's  own  business,  and  so  forth.  Chir  ty})ical  barrister  does 
not  pause  to  remember  that  science,  unlike  a  profession,  is  often  a 
matter  of  taste  and  ohoioe,  ior  which  nature^  siia  not  average  ednca- 
tion,  giyes  the  bent.  It  is  yeiy  often  fovgotten  that  the  mental 
fiMJulties  have  a  bias  towards  these  apeoial  studies,  forming  perhaps 
the  only  ])leasurable  relief  from  the  every-day  dnidgexy  of  business, 
and  it  is  tliese  men,  enthusiastic  in  their  ardour  for  Bcience,  who  aid 
in  extending  man's  knowledLre  and  eidaririnL''  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
life.  These  are  the  men  wiio  strive  towards  *'  the  clear  r^ous  " — as 
Schiller  has  it — "  where  the  pure  fonns  live." 

*'  Za  den  Uaren  Kegionen« 
Wo  ^  Minen  Eonnen  wohnen." 

Our  plodding  suxgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  anthropology  as 
being  little  else  than  the  study  of  human  physiology,  and  its  students 
as  anatomists  and  craniologists ;  ho  forgets  the  wider  interpretation 
that  may  V)e  assigned  to  a  study  of  man.  1  do  not  propose  on  the 
present  occjision  to  offer  any  definition  of  anthropolno-v^  hnt  J  cannot 
refrain  from  t]uoting  a  short  passage  from  Mr.  Bendy sht  is  JliMi>ry  of 
Anthropoloyy^  m  which  so  much  is  comprised,  that  it  will  better  senre 
than  a  lengthy  exposition.    I  haye  slightly  compressed  it : — 

Anthropology,  or  the  Soienoe  of  Man»  is  that  science  which  deals 
with  any  phenomena  exhibited  by  collective  man,  and  by  him  alone^ 
which  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  law.  It  is  an  empirical  science, 
because  we  can  only  ascertain  such  laws  from  the  observation  of  facts. 
It  joins  natural  histriry  at  the  one  extremity,  and  at  the  other,  that  is, 
in  its  highest  and  n  ost  peculiar  de})artmcut  anthropology  has  at  i^re- 
sent  nothing  beyond  what  is  more  generally  known  as  the  science  of 
history.  The  whole  domain  from  the  ongin  of  mankind  to  its  ulti- 
mate  desUnj  and  extinction  as  a  species,  is  embraced,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  understoody  by  antliropology.  Many  smaller  sciences  wiU  of  course 
be  carved  out  of  it,  with  which  the  anthropologist^  strictly  so  called, 
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will  have  Mtde  or  nothjng  to  da   But  that  this  whole  8pa4S6  heloogB 

to  his  domain  will  be  Bccn  from  these  oonaideratioxis.  First  as  to  the 
origin  and  prohistorio  life  of  many  there  ia  no  other  science  which  can 
even  pretend  to  these  qneations  as  ones  it  can  entertain.  The  firnt 
might  indeed  be  inchided  in  zoology,  but  clearly  not  the  second. 
iS'nr  am  ethnology  lay  any  claim  to  say  anything  of  a  periwl  wlieu, 
for  all  we- know,  man  wa8  not  divided  into  races  at  all,  or  at  all  events 
when  nothing  is  known  about  them." 

Mr.  Bend^he  here  direote  our  attention  to  a  yerj  important  point 
now  much  debated  between  ethnblogiete  and  anthropologists.  To 
settle  the  questions  of  the  comparatiTe  claims  of  antbropolog}-  and 
ethnology,  it  whould  bo  asked  when  mankind  was  first  divided  into  ^ 
races.  For  until  that  division  was  made,  the  Hcicnce  of  races,  Ethno.- 
logy,  could  not  have  existed,  Init  u  hen  formed  was  conveniently  carved 
out  of  general  anthropology,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  is  a  term 
fitly  apphed  in  its  most  extended  sense,  to  the  study  of  man.  Now 
the  wora  ethnology  is  not  to  he  taraoed  &rther  back  than  1838,  though 
the  division  of  man  into  races  had  prerioitsly  taken  place,  and  was 
then,  as  now,  a  matter  of  convenience  for  men  of  science.  Some  lilce 
ethnology  better  on  account  of  the  sound ;  but  if  scientific  men  are 
to  be  swayed  by  sound,  I  fetir  some  new  and  melodious  language  will 
have  to  be  invented  to  replace  the  terminolog}-  accepted  for  ages  in 
the  learned  world ;  and  what  would  l>ecome  of  science  in  the  mean- 
tune  it  is  not.difiicult  to  imaguie.  It  is,  however,  in  its  liighest  and 
not  its  more  obyious  functions  that  anthropology  so  markecfiy  diffei& 
Ethnology  as  devdoped  in  the  works  of  F3richard»  Latham,  and 
Pickering  and  rtlu  ns  remains  ever  the  same,  employed  only  with  the 
same  series  of  facts  within  definite  limits;  whereas  anthropology 
employs  itself  not  alone  with  the  human  animal,  but  with  his  works, 
his  arts,  and  the  facts  of  his  political  changes  as  illustniting  his  pro 
bable  future.  Ethnology  goes  with  you  one  mile,  but  hiia  very  slight 
expansive  powers  ;  but  antliropologj  wiii  accompany  you  into  regions 
only  bounded  by  the  capacity  of  man's  understanding. 

Now,  the  public,  habituated  to  the  word  ethnology,  imagines  that 
these  two  sciences  are  one,  which  is  a  fallacy.  But  there  are  even 
some  persons,  I  am  ashamed  to  say^  who  think,  if  possible,  in  a  more 
puerile  way  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  anthropologists.  FenianiRm  ifl 
nothing  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  some.  The  fcaiful  jKilitical  j)rogranune 
which  the  lively  imagination  of  certain  alarmibts  has  conjured  up 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  pitiable.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  that  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteen^  centuiy  there  are  still  persons  who  choose  to  invest 
the  students  of  science  with  a  garb  of  mystery,  and  to  ascribe  to  the 
clearly  expressed  views  of  writers  who  desire  nothing  better  than  the 
triumph  of  truth,  the  demerit  of  hypocrisy  and  partiality.  It  is 
painful  to  ho  told  that  latitudinarian  and  levelling  ol)jrcts  are  the 
mains] )riiigb  of  the  action,  single  or  combined,  of  antlirojxjlogista  ;  but 
it  IS  b{itisfactor^'  for  me  to  bo  able  to  add  that  after  much  study  of 
anthropological  hterature,  English  and  foreign,  and  after  much  ]K)r- 
Bonal  interoommunieation  with  anthropologists  of  widely  difiiering 
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opinions,  I  have  no  where  found  any  ench  levollinfr  or  latitndinariaD  doc- 
trinoH,  nor  do  T  exju  ct  to  find  such  in  hooks  nf  exact  science.  Even  tht? 
most  iiiiil)itioua  of  conquerors  and  most  cruel  of  tyrants  do  not  war 
aj^ainst  Science.  Arcliimedes,  Biiilly,  and  Lavoisier  are  the  only  tiiree 
men  of  science  wboni  I  can  at  this  moment  remember  who  feU  victims 
to  political  or  mjlitary  tory. 

Suoli,  in  brief,  may  be  <»Ued  the  merely  outward  and  more  obrioiis 
flooial  enors  conoeming  anthropology,  but  they  neither  oow  the 
whole  ground,  nor  do  they  constitute,  indeed,  the  most  dangenras  ob- 
atmctions  to  the  progress  of  the  science.  There  are  two  classes  of 
society  move  liittor  a2"ainst  nnthro|><>l<>Lry  than  the  rest ;  at  the  ri.sk  of 
offending  these,  hut  witli  tlio  ohhpition  of  Haying  what  is  trutliful 
upon  mo,  I  muRt  sju'ak  of  them.  It  has  huen  made  a  reproach  to  the 
present  ttge,  that  it  is  growing  more  and  more  matc'rialibtic  ;  and  those 

whose  busineas  it  ia  to  develope  man's  sii)\jcctive  nature  and  oulttrate 

his  aspirations  towards  tdtnunundane  existence,  busily  bestir  them-^ 

selves  to  remove  from  his  reach  anything  that  prevents    this  con* 

summation  devoutly  to  be  wished."    This  is  no  new  state  of  things  ; 

feons  and  tcous  of  ages  since,  the  sacerdotal  caste,  according  to  its 

liglit,  did  the  same  ;  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  still  a  powerful 

party  standing  in  tlie  way  of  intellectual  development,  and,  barring 

out,  as  much  as  may  be,  all  natural  science.    It  is  a  sorry  sight,  and 

reminds  one  of  the  old  lady  who  tried  to  mop  out  the  Atlantic.    I  do 

not  like  to  see  millers  grinding  the  wind.    These  gentlemen  oppose 

themselves  to  anthropology  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  its 

presumed  opposition  to  theological  doctrines  and  the  particuhu-  tenets 

of  each  reverend  gentleman.     I  must,  however,  say,  and  I  say  it 

with  all  res])ect  to  the  opinioTis  and  feelings  of  otiiei-s,  that  T  can 

rcconcih'  the  freest  imjuiries — philological,  archmoloirieal  and  physical 

—  and  the  most  dai-imj  criticism  and  searching  scrutiny  of  the  materials 

afforded  us  for  the  reconstruction  of  tJacrcd  anil  profane  history,  with 

the  most  profound  and  spiritual  reverence  for  the  Great  First  Being. 

"  Theve  lurks  moze  foith  in  honest  doobt. 
Believe  ate,  than  in  half  the  ozeeds." 

When  will  men  see  that  science  and  religion  are  two  things  1  In 
many  minds  to  be  a  scientific  man  is  to  be  an  outlaw  from  religious 
sentiment ;  to  say  we  are  not  all  Adam's  sons  is  here^  of  the  deepest 

dye. 

Mucli  has  l)eeu  said  as  to  the  atheistic  tendency  of  niodcni  science. 
Never  waa  there  a  calunuiy  more  vile,  an  as]»ersion  to  be  more  in- 
dignantly hurled  back  upon  its  originators.  It  can  never  be  too  often 
reiterated  that  a  study  of  the  intor*relations  and  properties  of  tiie 
material  universe  implies  no  such  tendency,  and  takes  up  no  kind  of 
antagonistic  position  to  religious  ideas.  Was  it  Vesaiius  alone  who 
had  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  the  slang  of  dissecting  room  terms 
"suhjccts"  for  that  most  beneficent  and  noble  science — anatomy? 
Where  would  the  proud  position  and  confident  hearing  of  the  illus- 
trious surgeons  of  the  last  few  generations  have  been,  had  not  a 
prejudice  as  foolish  as  it  was  noxious  been  destroyed  1 

No !   Science,  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature's  laws,  is  one  thing. 
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ileligion  in  the  sense  uf  u  reverence  and  honour  for  and  townrfls  an 
unseen  |V)wer,  i^^  (]nite  another  thincr,  eorrolated  to  an  entirely  diflerent 
set  of  tliought  and  dutieti.  BeeuiLse  the  btrnctiiral  forma  (md  the 
natural  properties  of  any  giTen  substanoe  neoessttate  the  olofle  study 
of  a  mind,  and  its  devotion  to  the  matter  in  hand  rather  than  to 
oeremonies  possessing  signifioance  only  in  other  irays  and  those  totally 
distinct,  it  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  affirm  that  such  material  study 
jainihilateH  reverence  or  renders  the  mind  antagonistic  to  religious 
creeds.  Of  a  divine  essence,  a  scientific  man,  as  a  scientific  man^ 
knows  no  more  than  he  does  of  an  nndisouvered  metal,  or  in  anthro- 
polo<ry,  of  an  undiscovered  race.  It  in  therefore  haid  indeed  to  find 
tlie  Icbs  educated  portion  of  tlie  clergy  and  tiie  more  prejudiced,  so 
illogical  as  to  charge  atheism,  rancorous  and  absurd,  upon  the  student 
of  natural  soienoe  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  pursued.  To  paraphrase 
a  well-known  sentenee— an  undevout  anthropologist  must  be  mad 
hut  it  does  not  neoessarily  follow  that  he  should  walk  about  with  his 
creed  pinned  upon  his  sleeve.  Hence  it  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  ungener- 
ous to  charge  upon  any  scientific  body  or  individual  overt  or  covert 
hostility  to  that  whicli  is,  functionally  K[)eaking,  totally  irrelevant  to 
it  or  him.  Our  nohlest  phihjsophers  have  ever  looked  up  through 
nature  to  Nature's  God.  The  somewhat  unimpoi*taut  section  of  pro- 
fessed religious  Bensational  preachers,  must  be  contemplated  in  their 
present  attitude,  ss'  looking  rather  from,  than  to,  the  Divine  Architect 
With  such  attitude  Science  has  as  little  sympathy  as  it  has  conoem, 
snd  thcrjr  may  safely  be  left  behind,  in  the  wovds  of  Lcwell: — 

"  BnirKli^liing  their  worn  thoo!o<^ical  birches 
Bidding  natui  n!  progress  keep  out  of  tlio  churches." 

If  Science  is  to  do  anything  fur  mankind,  it  is  to  decide  its  futnix'  in 
illustrating  its  ])ast.  If  we  are  to  he  sincere  in  our  aims,  we  must 
leave  off  such  piuty  idua*>,  or  ainuliiiate  them.  Students  of  Aipiinas 
invented  no  machinery,  and  otber  brains  than  those  of  abstract  the- 
ologists  devised  the  electric  telegraph  or  the  dynamometer.  Dr. 
Watts  wrote  Hymns  for  Infimt  Minds':  James  Watt  invented  the 
Steam-Engine. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pursue  the  theological  odium  in  respect  of 
anthropology.  A  science  so  ancient  that  its  roots  cannot  ]>e  found, — 
illustrated  by  the  eternal  edifices  of  Kgyiit,  the  pillared  fragments  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  dusky  cavcH  of  India,  and  the  perchance  still  «  l  li  r 
walls  of  Peru,  back  through  the  vista  of  ages,  to  the  Stone  age  ami  tliu 
solitary  savage  of  Neand^hal, — can  well  continue  its  useful  functions 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  prejudice  or  error.  There  is  a  hopefhl 
future  before  us.  The  tendency  of  the  present  sge  has  been  to  super- 
sede the  idle  dilettantism  of  the  laet  two  generations,  and  to  treat  the 
study  of  man  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner.  Medical  men,  the 
enlightt'iif^d  cTistodians  of  the  national  health,  can  rarely  spare  from 
their  laborujus  functions  the  time  to  enter  into  minute  studies  of  tiie 
action  of  mind  upon  matter,  and  hence  it  hm  often  been  supposed 
that  they,  al>i4orbed  in  the  special  study  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
body  itself,  become  materiiUistic  in  re^gard  to  other  thoughts.  But 
surely  a  minute  research  into  the  human  structure  need  not  neces- 
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Barily  lead  to  atheiHtu,  well  stigmatised  by  Auguste  Comte  as  ^  tiM 
lowest  form  of  metaphysics,'*  a  study  for  whioh,  in  a  oertam  aense^ 
that  writer  had  a  burning  oontempt*  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was  a 
distin^iishcil  proof  of  the  faUaoy  jmoh  an  ailment ;  Km  Psjfck»- 
logical  InqtiiritA  remain  as  a  oonAitation  of  sudi  an  ideai  Becsausc  the 
principle  of  life,  whatever  it  l>o,  caniifit  be  produced  on  the  point  of  a 
sciilpel,  a  cry  is  miscd  ni^iiust  niitlical  nicn,  ;md  unfair  jsti^nna 
HttachtHl  to  tluMM  ill  the  pursuit  of  tlteir  patient  labours.  Tn  p»>iMt  <>f 
fact,  we  Uiuy  »iiy  with  Goethe,  *'  neither  mythology  nor  legeudb  are 
cudumble  in  science.  Leave  these  to  the  poets,  whose  calling  it  ia  to 
manipulate  them  for  the  advantage  and  charm  of  the  woilcL  The 
soientifio  man  should  ooufiue  himself  to  the  next  and  clearest  matter 
offwing  itself.  Yet  should  a  man  of  science  occasionally  assuine  the 
dress  of  the  rhetorician,  it  should  not  be  forbidden  him.  I  regtird,** 
CdTitimies he,  "all  phenomena  as  independent  of  each  other,  and  seek 
fctrciiiiously  to  innlate  them  ;  then  T  contemplate  tliem  as  crrrelativ'es, 
and  they  combine  t<»  l<>nii  a  (Infinite  existetice.  I  refer  lius  more 
especially  to  nature,  but  thisi  mcthud  is  advanto^^eouii  even  in  relation 
to  the  most  recent  universid  history."  This  advice  of  the  great  Ger- 
man is  good ;  to  disoonnect^  to  isolate  and  to  simplify :  such  are  at 
present  the  watchwords  of  science.  Anthropologists  would  do  well 
to  remember  this,  as  tlie  science  of  man  compr^ends  both  the  ooor 
templation  of  nature,  and  the  natural  side  of  man,  and  of  the  ereuAs 
of  liistory  as  ilbistriiting  his  psychological  characteristics. 

Some  gtiitkiiicu  liere  present  will,  I  know,  not  l>e  surprised  at  the 
next  section  of  uneuiies  to  anthropolog}',  of  wlioni  it  is  my  tiuty  to 
8pL'uk.  I  allude  to  that  section  of  the  public  known  throughout  the 
world  as  British  philosophers.  Of  all  the  inveterate  foes  we,  as 
anthropologists,  have  had  to  encounter,  the  self-constituted  mmmu  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  the  worst  The  theologians  '^pale  their  in- 
effectual Bres  "  before  these  would-be  promoters  of  knowledge.  Hid 
anthroi)ologist^  chosen  to  come  forward,  hat  in  hand,  with  some  bril- 
liant fallacy  (b  t  sscd  up  as  an  hypothesis  hinging  conveniently  on  the 
dof^r  ]v>Ht8  of  their  temple  of  knowledge,  leaving  to  those  aiieient  men 
the  sjinctuarv  within  wliicli  to  revel,  and  the  sacrificial  me:it.s  wherei>n 
to  feast,  all  would  have  been  well.  One  by  (.jue,  those  whu  studied 
the  Science  of  Man  might  have  been  allowed  to  enter,  in  a  duly 
respectful  manner,  to  their  august  presence.  But  having  no  brilliant 
ffUlacy  to  offer  as  their  capital,  bringing  nothing  but  clear  eyes  and 
an  honest  determination  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  more,  the 
anthropologists  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  authori- 
ties. Anthropolo'jry  wf\s  "a  name  unmusical  to  Volscian  ears,"  and 
at  the  tliresliold  of  their  eutcqiriso,  tliere  being  nothiii<r  better  to  Ik^ 
done,  its  btiidents  were  told  that  the  misiiion  was  altogether  uunectas- 
sary,  that  anthropology  wojs  a  work  of  supererogjition,  and  that  ethno- 
logy- comprised  every  subject  pi-oposed  to  l>e  illustrated  in  anthropo- 
logical science,  and  more  toa  But  I  do  not  think  aroheeologists  would 
be  prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  ethnologists ;  the  study  of  ancient 

•  Couite,  "  Syat^me  de  Politique  Positive,*'  tome  i,  pp.  46«  aqq. 
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pottery,  of  weapons  and  architectiiru,  ccrtuinly  does  not  seem  to  l»e 
any  port  of  the  function  of  ethnologists,  nor  does  the  investigation 
of  chronology  and  history  &U  into  their  sphere.  It  is,  however,  fidrly 
induded  in  anthropology.   This  soienoe  then  oomprises  three  great 

subdivisions  as  defined  by  eminent  authorities. 

Firsts  the  history  of  nmnkind  upon  the  earth,  or  archaic  anthropology^ 
a  term  proposed  by  Dr.  Hunt;  second,  a  description  of  the  existing 
races  of  men,  or  descriptive  anthropolofr}* ;  and  third,  the  c^^nii p:\rison 
of  races  structurally,  geographically,  and  mentally  inU  r  or  eoia- 
parative  anthropology.  Such  are  the  accepted  divisions  of  anthro- 
pology. Personally,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  in  course  of 
time  be  found  convenient  to  form  a  fourth  division,  having  fo^  its 
special  object  the  investigation  of  the  interrelations  between  man  and 
the  cosmic:  il  Ixidies.  This  may  seem  at  present  premature,  but  the 
progress  of  physical  science  may  detect  affinities  between  man  and 
coemicul  cheniistry,  at  present  Ijanllv  «nv;|»ect€d.  When  the  action 
of  X\rt\\\  from  distant  Htars,  and  the  nature  of  physical  chan.!i:c8  in 
c  osiaical  space  are  investigated  more  fiilly,  as  means  ])erniit,  such  action 
(»n  organised  lK>die8  sfci*ving  m  tlie  f«>od  of  man,  used  to  promote  his 
piiysical  gratification,  or  for  remedial  purposes,  may  become  better 
understood ;  and  we  may  find  that  the  remote  steUar  imiverse  has 
some  influence  upon  the  qualities  of  food  and  drugs ;  in  this  case  the 
recent  interesting  investigations  into  actinic  radiation  mig^t  assume 
some  importance  in  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Man.  That  aerostatics 
is  destined  to  himish  valuable  anthropological  facts  can  soaroely  be 
doubtefl. 

Tliis  will  sutticiently  show,  T  think,  that  ethnolrif.'y  ih  a  term  much 
too  restricted  for  the  science  of  uian.  The  l:^thnok)giciil  8<Kjiety  lias, 
perhaps,  rendered  pood  service  in  preserving  an  interest  in  ethnic 
questions,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  meet  extended  researches 
in  progress  upon  the  €k>ntinenty  in  America,  and  especially  in  England. 
But  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  shelve 
facts,  and  proceed  to  the  pleasanter  task  of  reading  pretty  little  papers 
on  anythinpr  but  pretty  little  popnliit;nn«,  made  up  with  pleasant  little 
stories  of  wlmt  hiul  Ixjeu  heiinl,  but  not  seen.  Some  Hoeieties  liuve 
done  this,  I  am  sorrv  to  gsiv,  aiul  .still  l)een  coniiidered  as  the  verittible 
exponents  of  science,  and  obtain  recognition  at  the  liritiah  Association, 
while  the  anthropological  labours  of  two  worlds,  the  historical  reputa- 
tion of  its  professors,  a  literature  almost  as  old  as  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  most  exact  observaUons  of  modem  times,  are  to  go  for 
nothing.  Hence  it  is  that  the  general  public  has  remained  in  igno> 
ranee,  but  is  it  not  time  to  ask  a  few  serious  questions  1  Does  ethnology 
take  any  heed  of  the  social  condition  of  man  ?  Dock  ethnolnin''  pre- 
sume to  search  into  the  causes  of  epidemics  among  civilined  men? 
Does  it  take  any  note  of  ainiormal  formations  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  tlie  science  foundeii  by  Geoffroy  St,  Hilairel  Does  the 
ethnologist  consider  how  to  apply  the  series  of  facts  obtained  for  the 
bettering  of  the  domestic  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community — ^to  trace  the  hidden  causes  of  mental  aberration  with  a 
view  to  practical  measuresfor  the  prevention  of  lunacy — ^to  investigate 
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race  and  theafliiiitios  nf  rves,  80  tliut  therehults  rnuv  l>econic  v.ilnnHie 
to  social  reforms rs  and  to  iitatetiiueu ?  I  believe  aimmst  every  oiic  v^ill 
agree  with  mo  when  1  fcuiy,  No!  Yet  all  these  things  are  but  a  portii»ii, 
and  a  comparatively  small  portion,  of  the  duties  of  authropologista. 
We  are  alao  widely  auppoaed  to  be  men  having  for  their  chief  ol^eeta 
the  study  of  owniofloopy  and  onmiology.  SknUa  and  cannibaliam  are 
the  constant  theme^  flay  the  detmotora  of  anthropology,  and  chortisthe 
})liiHied  followers  of  the  general  cry.  Give  an  anthropologist  half  a 
(l(»zcMi  skulls  and  a  few  ont  of  the  way  bones,  and,  like  a  child  at 
play — j/'K's  the  CTcncral  ro]»('rt — he  will  be  happy.  Now,  thouirh  1 
douut  undervalue  the  impoi-tance  of  cniiiioloLO',  and  in  the  deteniiina- 
tion  of  species  it  is  one  of  the  l>est  aiicertained  factii,  yt;t  1  tLmk, 
and  the  ethnologists  go  with  mo  there,  that  it  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant branoh  of  the  seienoe  of  man.  Anthropologists  have  had,  and 
will  ever  have,  much  more  to  do  with  matten  of  a  widely  difl^srent 
nature  ;  but  are  we,  therefore,  to  neglect  those  i)ortions  of  ihe  acience 
which  have  been  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Morton,  Thumam,  and 
Barnard  Davis?  Tt  is  ftjr  titf  ]ml)lic  at  lartro  to  suj)p]y  anthrr^polo- 
gists  with  other  Uicnieu  tor  their  discussioud ;  everything  that  illus- 
trates Man  and  his  affinities  in  welcuuie. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  Britiah  ^Uusociationists,  I  tuight 
here  pause  to  remove  another  p<:)pular  error.  It  is  presumed  that 
anthropology  must  be  cultivated  by  specialists,  as  anatomy  is  eulti- 
vated  by  anatomistSb  Now  this  is  not  sa  Of  oourse,  every  observer 
requires  some  training;  but  any  man  who  is  a  quick  oliserver  of  man 
and  his  habits,  and  can  and  wUl  faitlifidly  record  what  he  sees,  aids 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  science.  Wc  often  hear  from  the  mouths  of 
persouy,  not  accustomed  to  literary  coiup.tsition,  new  and  importiiut 
facts,  whieli,  collected  and  compared  witli  other  facts,  wotild  materially 
advance  our  knowledge  oi  nuui.  The  field  i«  a  very  large  uue,  ami  iUl 
in  tlieir  several  capacities  may  work  in  it  to  great  ail  vantage.  My 
own  studies  for  the  last  fourteen  years  have  more  or  less  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  Anthropology,  and,  as  the  Science  progresses,  I 
find  tidditional  knowledge  springing  up  in  every  direction.  Since  the 
publication  Indigenous  Itaces  o  f  the  Kiwth  in  IBiiT,  a  work  although 
bearing  the  second  title  t>f  Nnn  Chd/ittrs  of  EihindogicaJ  lyKiniry^ 
was  by  Mr.  (  Jliddon,  one  of  the  authoiii,  in  a  letter  to  me,  tc  rmeti 
pvTPhi  nntlinqiological^^  th©  scienco  has  everywhere  advanced  in  a 
reuuu-kahle  manner. 

This  ])rogrc8S  caused  the  ethnologists  to  stimulate  the  opposition  of 
the  British  Association  in  denying  anthropology  scientific  recognition. 
Like  Othello,  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  if  they  did  not  succeed 
in  keeping  anthropology  out.  A  more  humiUatiug  scene  than  presented 
itself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  iVssixiiation 
I  have  never  had  the  ill-foi*tinie  to  sec.  Gentlemen  of  acknowlodLnNl 
scientific  rank,  of  wide-world  fame  and  «i('sprved  reputation,  wi-Ttt  -  ut 
of  tht;ir  way  to  usieiign  reasons  wliy  the  science  of  antliro)iology  siioidd 
not  bo  admitted  to  the  scieutihc  tranchise.  Keform  is  obnoxious,  and 
the  borough  was  not  to  sit.  One  gentleman  well  known  iu  relation 
to  the  Mfljays  ram  avmok  against  the  sci^ice  of  man  in  a  good  old 
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fashioned  style,  and  suggested  eauine  derivations  for  some  anthro- 
pologists. And  why  Smid  gentlemen  of  the  British  Associatioii 
resist  the  scieneel  Thej  are  in  the  majority.  "Nothing,"  ohserves 
Goethe,    is  more  repulBive  than  the  majority — for  it  consists  of  but 

few  powerful  representatives— of  rogues,  who  make  oompromises,  of 

weaklmf?s,  vrho  effect  jnnctioTiR,  and  the  great  mass  •\^hich  lumbers 
after,  without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  its  own  will.  That  which 
retards  science  the  most  is  that  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  it 
are  mentally  une<iuaL  They  inuy  themselves  be  really  in  earnest, 
but  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  eaniestness  iu  others,'*  This 
passage,  I  think,  grapples  with  the  whole  difficulty  much  mcfce  tersely 
than  I  could  hope  to  do. 

I  Iiave  reserved  one  popular  error  concerning  anthropology  until 
now,  because  I  feel  strongly  myself  upon  it,  and  I  know  that  widely 
different  views  are  entertained  upon  it  throughout  society.  Many 
persons  suppose  that  because  anthropologists  assign  a  low  place  in 
nature  to  tlie  negi'o,  they  necessarily  despise  him,  would  treat  him 
as  an  inferior  being,  would  leave  him  in  enforced  servitude,  and 
even  place  him  worse  off  than  he  is.  Now,  as  anthropological  science 
did  not  create  Sambo^  anthropological  science  cannot  be  held  respons- 
ible for  Sambo.  As  an  individiui],  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  negro,  whatever  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  structural 
finame,  and  they  are  undoubted  and  numerous,  would  meet  with  the 
same  fair  criticism  at  the  hands  of  anthropologist. s  tliat  they  accord  to 
other  himmn  mces  ;  tliere  is  no  wish  to  maintain  the  negro  in  slavery, 
but  r;it  iier,  by  |>ointing  out  his  true  jKjsition,  so  far  as  we  can  gjither 
it,  aid  him  substantially,  instead  of  seutimentally,  thi  ough  his  present 
troubles,  to  a  better  condition  of  social  existence.  The  Anti -Slavery 
Society  has  receiyed  vast  sums  of  moncy^  the  govenmient  has  en>ended 
much  upon  the  African,  and  the  nation  has  not  been  behind-hand. 
But  has  it  in  reality  improved  the  condition  of  the  negro?  I  think 
not  Beyond  teaching  him  a  variety  of  European  vices,  giving  him 
very  insufficient  value  for  produce,  making  a  religious  fjuiatie  of  him, 
or  a  hypocrite,  tlie  case  may  bo,  the  results  have  not  tended  to  the 
benevolent  issue  proposed.  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  plain  iu  what  I 
say,  and  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  issue  of  my  speech.  It  is  an 
universal  fact  that  all  interference  with  semi -civilised  races,  as  with 
semi-civilised  persons,  tends  only  to  confim  preconceived  notions.  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  civilise  the  negro  in  our  sense  of  the 
word*  I  believe  that  you  might  as  well  try  to  wash  him  white.  We 
must  tiy  to  observe  him  as  the  trainer  observes  the  peculiarities  of  a 
horse,  and  lead  without  driving  him.  Beyond  a  certain  point  western 
civilisation  cannot  be  undei*stood  by  alien  raees.  It  is  a  ]>robh>m  of 
deep  interest  and  great  ditticulty  to  learn  his  true  position  'mw  the 
human  family,  and  one  iu  which  many  eaniest  workens  have  done  good 
service.  I  refraiu  from  making  mention  of  names,  however  much  I 
may  respect  them,  because  on  the  present  occasion  my  object  has 
been  rather  to  touch  upon  material  facts  in  science  than  dilate  upon 

pei*sons. 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  would  be  a  gross  misrepresentaticm  to  uxge  as  a 
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reason  for  opposing  anthropological  soienoe  that  it  tends  to  lower  tine 
standard  of  the  negro,  and  iu  any  way  support  the  perpetuation  of 
slavery  anywhere  throughout  the  world.    Though  an  inferior  beings 
whatever  position  he  is  naturally  fitted  for,  he  will  nltimatt'ly  attair*, 
and  with  thnt  jiosition  will  c<miinenec  a  new  er.i  of  study  for  fun  ire 
iuithropolugittttj.    In  the  twilight  of  science  uiany  objects  aiihioiic 
distorted  proportions,  and  the  reports  of  investigators  have  hitherto 
been  BO  oontradiotory  as  to  cauiio  errors  against  which  anthropologists 
have  had  to  guard  in  their  deductiima,   I  need  only  cite  one  instance 
of  this  in  the  question  of  the  oannibalistio  tastes  unputed  to  many 
races  f  laan,  now  shown,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  snd  not  a  little 
by  the  labours  of  recent  anthropologists,  to  be  gross  exaggeratkma^ 
and  oftcTi  iitterlv  without  found;ition.    It  is  not  lon<»  mnce  that  prince 
of  tnivullers,  iiiid  most  unprejudiced  of  obsener«,  (':i})tfiin  Hiohiird 
Burton,  vindicated  the  African  character  even  from  the  charge  uf 
stupidity  and  unprogrcssiveucss  of  mind.    This  he  etfected  by  pub- 
lishing a  collection  of  Afrioan  wit  and  humour  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
verbial philosophy,  in  which  miich  native  aoutencss,  worldly  wiadooiy 
and  quick  penetration  of  motiyes  not  derived  from  extrsneous  aouroee, 
is  evinced.    Personally,  except  amongst  the  half-castes— the  h^^  brida — 
I  have  not  much  faith  iu  the  durability  of  European  civiHsation  in 
Afi'ica  ;  the  jj'enius  of  tlie  negro  is  more  allied  to  tlio  forms  of  govem- 
nient  and  institutions  of  Mohammedanism  tlnui  to  those  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  1  re^i^ird  the  millions  s))cnt  up>n  those  fertile  shores  as 
being  little  else  than  a  pretext  for  estftblishing  stations  for  purely 
oommercial  purposes  of  a  character  auythuig  but  creditable  to  the 
vaunted  probity  of  British  merohantai   But  about  tUs,  I  presume^ 
we  must  comfort  ourselves  as  the  old  woman  did  about  the  Deluge, 
when  the  clergymen  told  her  it  was  veiy  long  ago.    "  Is  itf  qu^h 
the  worthy  dame,  instantly  brightening  up ;    tlm  let's  hope  it's  not 
true !" 

1  have  now,  I  think,  iu  u  rapid,  thouprh  certainly  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, reviewed  some  of  the  principal  errors  ciuTcnt  in  genenil  society 
respecting  anthropology.  I  have  endeavoured  to  interpret  from 
the  general  experience  I  have  had  of  individual  anthropologists,  the 
olvjects  which  have  actuated  modern  students  in  preferring  a  daim 
to  be  heard,  and  in  drawing  attention  in  a  more  methodical  way  to 
human  nature.  The  new  science  takes  up  a  position  not  hitherto 
occupied.  That  this  science  is  important  is  evinced  by  the  numerous 
societies  established  in  various  parts  of  tlie  civilised  ^dobe.  It  is  only 
matter  of  astonishment  that  this  has  not  been  dotic  before.  It  woiUd, 
however,  be  very  wrong  in  nie  to  conclude  these  observations  without 
a  few  wcaxls  respecting  the  individualism  displayed  hi  the  matter. 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  -  anthropological  science,  and  the  removal  of 
the  popular  errors  to  which  I  have  referred,  must  depend  upon  the 
eneigy  of  individuala  The  success  which  has  attended  the  cause 
hitherto^  has  depended  upon  tlie  Founder  of  the  Anthropolo^cal 
•Society  of  London,  who,  with  unfla^iug  zeal,  thix)ugh  good  repent 
and  evil  r<  port,  with  indomitable  good  temper  and  skilful  helmsman 
ship,  ha&  hitherto  steered  the  science  through  the  shoals  and  eddies 
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ecmmmfy  met  ivith  at  the  oiztset  of  any  new  enterprise ;  and  m  to 
him  k  due  the  honour  of  seeing  the  science  in  its  present  proud 
position.  But  others  must  aid  the  captain  of  the  ship,  the  muscles 
cannot  always  be  strained,  the  mind,  in  all  cases,  has  its  limit  of 

power,  an<l  others  must  do  what  they  can  to  promote  the  common 
causio.  liuiiviiliials  alone  promote  science,  enus  do  not.  The  era  cnn- 
dciniied  Socrates  to  the  ])oisoned  chahce,  not  tlie  knot  of  individuals 
who  liad  hstened  to  hin  phi]osoj»hy.  The  era  cijndemned  Galileo  to 
rccanttition,  and  the  era,  what  the  German  call  the  Zeit  Geist  or  spirit 
of  the  age,  acts  nnifcMtnlj  towards  aU  things  bearing  the  appearance 
of  InnoYation.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  every  em  acts  may  be  cited ; 
it  consists  in  the  unthinking  reverence  that  some  persons  evince  few 
establiahed  forms ;  what  was  true  two  hundred  years  ago  is  true  now: 
a  quaint  author  of  the  seventeenth  century  complains : — 

"  But  such  is  the  deplorahle  blindness  of  this  unjust  age,  that  men 
do  still  besot  themselves  with  a  vulgar  report,,  and  will  not  sulicr 
themselves  to  be  undeceived.  A  philosoplier  would  have  a  wortliy 
iaiik  to  tuiiu  a  survey  of  iill  the  absurd  falsities  and  chym^eras  wliich 
have  been  fbi^ged,  and  to  give  manifest  proof  against  them.  For 
whatsoever  experience,  or  whatsoever  solid  reason  he  might  employ, 
should  there  but  oome  a  man  in  a  Square  Cap  and  write  underneath. 
This  i$ fahe,  experience  and  demonstration  have  no  more  force,  and  it 
is  no  more  in  the  power  of  Truth  to  re  e.stal)rish  its  empire  j  men  will 
believe  t)ii'^  «<|iiare  cap  bcforc  their  own  eyes."* 

The  iS<jii;ii  e  Cap,  if  it  have  its  due  from  the  public,  is  not  so  im- 
phcitly  btllL  ved  in  tuiion^^  anthro|x)lugists,  80  that  I  do  not  share  the 
despaii'ing  coiiclusions  of  the  writer. 

Seversl  times  in  the  ooone  of  this  paper  I  have  referred  tor  iUua- 
tmtion  to  the  pages  of  Goethe.  I  have  advisedlv  done  so.  This  is 
not  the  tune  to  speak  at  length  of  that  great  man,  but  I  cannot  reftain 
from  saying  tliat  perhaps  Goethe  unconsciously  was  an  admirable 
representative  of  a  true  anthropologist.  He  hati  no  theories  ;  he  ac- 
cepted facts  as  he  foinul  tbem,  like  an  illnstriona  and  noble-hearted 
statesman  l»ut  recently  di  parted  from  arnoULr  us,  but  with  tliat  happy 
divinutory  faculty  njet  wiiii  in  some  men,  lie  combined  tlie  unwearied 
energy  which  tights  against  Error  and  emerges  into  the  True  and  Ileal, 
and  turns,  to  use  his  own  npressioo,  for  refireshment  from  the  deso- 
late wastes  of  error  to  the  Immutable  and  the  Actual. 

Anthropologists,  as  scientific  men,  have  dangers  to  anticipate,  yet 
their  course  is  fairly  marked  out  Whatever  is  in  store  for  us,  I 
think,  while  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  this  evening,  that 
you  w^ill  join  me  inapplyinix  those  words  of  Longfellow,  so  well  known 
to  all  of  us,  to  the  anthropologists. 

I  therefore  say,  whatever  be  the  nltimat-e  decision  of  the  public, 
and  in  their  good  sense,  ui  the  long  run,  I  iiavc  great  conhdeuce  : 

"  Let  us,  tben^  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

•  '« The  Goant  of  Qsbalia'^  pp.  17M,  ed.  1680. 
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Mr.  Stothaiid  ia  certainly  a  very  brave  and  j)iT)bably  a  somewhat 
original  inau,  ami  thu  rttbiilt  is  most  absurdly  that  he  has  been  cuahled  to 
write  a  rather  strange  book.  We  see  that  it  i»  published  "forthe  author. " 
At  thii  we  are  not  Borprised,  for  with  all  the  odd  adirenturea  in  whidi 
tl^  trade  oooasionally  engage,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  sane  bibUoi>o1e, 
eith^  in  the  Row  or  out  of  it»  could  be  inveigled  into  such  a  speoula^ 
tion  as  Psychoneim)logy.  To  define  such  a  work  is  we  fear  irapoesi- 
blc.  Thf^TV,  fnr  instance,  is  the  fashion  in  which,  on  his  third  page, 
without  circiuulucution,  the  author  proceeds  to  discourse  on  the  great 
dihivian  imti  iarch,  the  second  father  of  mankind. 

**  We  read  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  tluit  Jiicob  called  all  his  sons 
together,  and  predicted  their  several  destiuie&  With  his  example 
before  me,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted,  in  the  fiilfilment  of  my  design, 
to  lay  down  the  principles  of  Physiognomical  Science,  and  indicate 
the  characteristic  signs  by  which  the  dispositions  of  men  may  l>e 
discerned.  Wc  are  told,  moreover,  on  Scriptiu^l  authority,  that,  in 
the  days  <»f  Nojdi,  there  were  irinnts  ;  (hat  the  sons  of  Ood  saw  that 
the  women  were  fair,  and  o{  them  selected  w  ives.  Arc  we  not,  tliere- 
fore,  juRiificd  in  tiie  inrcrcacc  that  Noali  liimself  was  endoweti  with 
great  pliy«icul,  nervous  euergj',  and  mental  power?  Had  he  not 
possessed  these  attributes,  how  oould  he  have  undertaken  the  stupen- 
dous labour  of  building  the  Ark  ?  To  have  understood  silently,  and  to 
obey  the  dinne  command,  pro-supposes  the  existence  of  great,  endur- 
ing, bodily  jiower,  strength  of  nerve,  and  mental  energy. 

"  To  construct  a  building  sufticiently  large  (and  the  dimensions  are 
given)  to  hold  o^ale  and  female  of  nil  animnls.  in  juldition  to  his  o^ti 
family,  his  thive  sons  and  their  wives,  waa  an  undertaking  which 
exceeded  all  the  labours  of  Hercules.  His  sons  might,  or  might  not, 
possess  the  tlireo  attributes  of  Noah  just  enumerated,  in  that  decree 
of  proportion  yftaxth  would  enable  them  to.  be  transmitted  to  future 
generations ;  and,  indeed,  the  rare  ciroumstanoe  of  the  three  qualities 
referred  to--vis.,  phyaiinl  strength,  nervous  energy,  and  mental 
power — being  found  comlnned  in  both  husband  and  wife,  may  serre 
to  account  for  their  being  so  seldom  witnessed  in  one  man ;  but  when 
so  combined,  wc  have  bt^fc^rc  tis  a  man  of  j:rcnins. 

"  Not  to  enlai^e  on  this  ]H>int,  I  jjroceed  t<^  irivc,  jus  a  first  illustra- 
tion, Noah,  with  his  physical  attributes  (B  No.  1),  combmuig  there- 
with his  mental  attril>utes,  m  represented  in  this  tigiu-e : — " 

And  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Stothard  has  succeeded  to  admiration, 
in  producing  the  portrait  of  a  very  determmed  individual,  who  doubt- 
less mi^t,  with  adequate  longevity,  preach  for  a  century,  to  a  stiff- 
necked  generation  like  the  anteidUluvians,  and  at  the  end  enter 

*  "Fsychonearolo^":  a  treatise  on  the  mental  fiustdties  as  governed  and 

developed  by  the  ammal  nature,  shown  by  a  demonstrative  chart  entitled 
" Anthropolojj^cal  Catholicon".  By  Kobert  Tb^nias  Stothard.  London: 
published  for  the  author  by  Francis  Harvey,  4,  St.  James's  SUroet. 
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solemnly  iuto  his  ark,  resolutely  tiliutting  the  door  thereof  m  the  face 
of  an  unworthy  world.  As  to  Sliem,  Ham  and  Japhet^  who  aie  duly 
placed  in  line  beneath  paper,  they  oertainLy  aeemy  as  the  author  un- 
mistakably hmts,  to  be  but  the  degeneiate  descendants  of  so  subUme 
a  siite.  And  indeed,  if  d^eneraoy  went  on  at  the  same  pace  f  >r  iily 
n  few  generations,  we  ahotdd  have  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  appearance  of  Aztec  or  any  other  types,  that  might  chance  to  be 
evolved  in  this  dreadluUy  downward  coui-sc  of  the  bij^es  implumis  t 

After  such  a  beginning,  the  reader  will  of  conrse  not  be  Hurprised  at 
anything  he  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  work,  wluch  appeara 
to  be  a  rambling,  disconnected  series  of  observations  on  the  phonolo- 
gical and  physiognomical  indications  of  character,  based  in  part  on  the 
discoveries  of  Gall  and  Lavater^  whose  flfystems  the  author  hafi  mingled 
but  not  harmonised.  At  the  commencement  and  facing  the  title-page 
is  a  cliart,  with  tlie  somewhat  resounding  title  of  "  Anthropological 
Cntholicon,"  intended  apparently  as  a  sununarv'  of  all  knowledge  in 
relerencc  to  niftJi.  ^^llile  fartheron,  in  a  note,  the  author  informs  us 
that  it  i;i  his  intention  to  publish  an  Antlvropohi/lcal  ZODIAC  !  Of  the 
precise  nature  of  this  fearfully  mysterious  production  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  from  an  allusion^  we  are  left  to  sunnise  that  among  other 
things,  it  is  to  contain  hints  to  parents  as  to  the  proper  times  and 
seasons  for  obtaining  a  superior  offspring!  Truly  this  nineteenth 
century,  more  especially  in  these  its  latter  decades,  is  certainly  a  most 
cxtrjiordinar\'  period,  wherein  science  nnd  Buperstitimi  are  politely 
invited  to  the  same  paity,  in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  interciiange  of 
yujK'iior  ideas  and  refined  .sentiments.  Aii  age  in  which  Professor 
Tyndall  is  cotemporiuy  with  Zadkiel,  and  the  veteniu  Fiu^aday  ii>  ex- 
pected to  stoop  to  tlie  solution  of  spirit-rapping,  and  an  age  there- 
fore in  which,  very  properly,  we  have  the  Anthropological  Ontholicoa 
as  a  realised  fact  and  the  Anthrox>ologicaI  Zodiac  as  a  comfordng 
promise. 


INFLUENCE  OF  RACE  ON  DURATION  OF  LIFE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISEASE. 

Ths  study  of  anthropology^  has  established  the  great  f:u;t,  that  the 
different  races  of  mankind  do  not  pf>ssess  the  same  aptitude  to  con- 
tract the  viU'if  tns  disejwjes  which  alilict  mankimL  Tlieso  questions  are 
raised  and  discussed  with  much  ability  by  M.  Boudin. 

Dr.  Clatter,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Vieiuut,  has  pub- 
lished his  ciurioub  researches  on  the  degree  of  frequency  of  diseases 
in  the  different  races  inhabiting  the  comitates  of  Peeth  and  Pilis^  in  a 
n^emobr  entitled  Daa  JtacenmtmaU  in  uineni  Mt^uts  am/  JErkranhmffm 
(Casper's  r>rA.,  18G4). 

According  to  this  autlior,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  biotic 
variation  in  races  is  not  sufficiently  explained.   JBIducation,  alimentsr 
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tion,  and  customs,  whioh  Tary  in  the  different  fiunilies  of  minkiiid^ 
no  doubt  leave  their  tnoes  both  on  indLviduala  and  the  masses. 
But,  apart  from  this  action  which  external  influences  produce,  we 

must  search  for  certain  peculiarities  of  vital  resistance  observed  m  m> 
dividuals  not  of  the  same  blood,  in  the  faots  of  their  origin.  Thus, 
when  we  see  tli;it  a  Slovnk  child  (Slavonians  of  tlie  North),  tlie 
inotlier  of  which  takes  during  hor  pre;:^ancy  less  c^ire  of  herself  thmi 
her  Hunpvrian  or  German  neiL'li^>(>urH,  and  wliich  jwssesses  a  better 
chance  to  live  than  the  Gemian  child,  which  is  surrounded  by  all 
comforts,  wo  can  only  explain  the  anomaly  by  the  hypothesis  o£ 
moe  influence.  It  is  not  necesasfy  to  coin  a  new  word  for  this  un- 
known cause  and  put  a  phrase  instead  of  the  idea,  but  to  collect  facts 
usefiol  to  sdence  and  human  life.  A  number  of  tnteresttng  rosoarehcs 
may  be  made  as  regards  the  anatomy  and  ph  jdokgy,  the  nutrition,  and 
action  of  medicaments  upon  the  different  races.  ...  It  is  well  known 
that  thempeuticM  diUer  arcording  to  regions,  and  medications  may  \je 
useful  in  one  and  ptjnncious  in  another  district  The  author  luis  en- 
doavoured  by  statistics  to  solvu  the  important  question  of  the  iuduenco 
of  race  on  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  certain  diseases.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  coUeoted  the  notes  of  praotitaoners  in  the  comitats  of 
Pesth  and  Pilis,  on  the  diseases  observed  in  the  five  races  inhabiting 
those  countries — ^Magyars,  GermaiXS,  Slovaks,  Servians,  and  Jews. 

The  following  are  tiie  figures  upon  which  Mr.  Glatter's  calculations 
arc  founded  : — MfiLn'ars,  6034  patients  ;  Germans,  3800  ;  Slovak?, 
1522  ;  Servians,  )lo2  ;  Jews,  1540.  Thus  we  have  in  lOOU  patients, 
559  MaiTjiirs,  200  Germans,  116  Slovaks,  119  Servians,  116  Jews; 
whilst,  as  regards  population,  these  different  races  .stand  in  the  follow- 
uig  proportions : — In  1000  inhabitants,  534  Magyars,  223  Germans, 
182  Slovaks,  28  Servians^  32  Jews. 

After  giving  a  detailed  accotmt  of  the  degree  of  frequency  of  varioua 
diseases,  he  proceeds : — 

1.  Magyarsy  although  inhabiting  low,  marshy  districts,  are  not  so 
much  as  might  be  expected  subject  to  intermittent  fevers,  diarrhoea, 
and  liver  diseases.  They  may  thus  thrive  where  other  races  perish. 
Though  they  use  a  greasy  and  spiced  alimentation,  they  are  but  little 
liable  to  giuitru-intestinal  catarrh.  On  the  f)ther  hahd,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  diseases  produced  by  cold,  such  as  rheumatism,  dysentery,  etc 
The  author  attributes  these  peculiarities  to  a  sort  of  torpor  in  the 
ganglionic  system. ...  In  1853  they  suffered  much  from  cli^lera. 

2.  The  Germans  chiefly  occupy  the  higher  territory  of  the  riglkt 
bank  of  the  Danube.  They  present,  as  regards  intermittent  fever, 
nearly  the  same  proportions  as  the  Hungarians,  l>ut  require  more 
care  for  the  sequelaj.  All  affections  of  the  diirostive  canal  present 
high  figiu'cs.  Besides  this,  typhoid  aftection,  rheumatic  fever,  tuber- 
cular disease,  infantile  convulsions,  and  croup  occupy  a  lar;ge  space  in 
the  pathology  of  the  German  race. 

On  the  vhole^  there  exists  among  them  a  remarkable  morbid  sus- 
ceptibility, which  is  not  counteracted  by  a  regular  life. 

3.  11)e  Slovaks  inhabiting  partly  the  heights  and  partly  the  low 
marsh  districts,  are  much  more  disposed  to  contract  fever  than  the 
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Germans  and  Magyars.  Diarrhcea  and  usthnia  arc  very  frequent, 
tubercidiir  diaeaae  inucli  le»a  so.  lu  the  Slovaka  ikere  seems  to  ob- 
tain an  antagonism  between  intermittent  ^er  and  iiib6ns!]]ofli&  In 
18d3,  when  the  Magyars  eufiered  muoh  from  cholera,  the  Slovaks^  al- 
thoi]£^  they  led  an  irr^ular  life,  seemed  protected.  This  wae  also 
the  case  in  1855.  Dr.  Glatter  thinks  that  the  Slavoman  race  is  more 
exposed  to  typhoid  affections,  and  ho  has  recognised  a  marked  pre- 
dominance of  the  abdominal  form  over  the  cerebral  and  pectoral  form. 

4.  The  Sei'vians  are  proportionally  much  exposed  to  intermittent 
fevei's  and  chronic  atiections  of  the  abdomen,  although  tliey  do  not 
inhabit  paliuiiuu  regions.  The  females  are  more  subject  to  puerpe- 
ral fever,  hysteria,  uterine  cancer,  than  women  of  other  noes  inhaUt- 
ing  the  country.  Typhoid  affections,  dysenter}%  acute  rheumatism, 
asthma,  worms,  occupy  ft  subordinate  place  in  their  pathology.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  prerail  heart  disease  and  tubevoles  of  the  air- 
[)assage8.  Dr.  Glatter  explains  these  peculiarities  by  a  great  suscep- 
tibility of  the  gangUonic  nervous  system. 

5.  The  Jews,  who  live  scattered  in  high  and  low  localities,  possess 
a  remarkaV)le  immunity  from  intermittent  fevers,  infantile  convulsions, 
and  phlegmasies  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Ou  the  other  liaud,  they 
suffer  more  from  cutaneous  disessea,  and  also  from  gastio-intestinal 
catarfh  and  ruptures.  Although  their  regular  m^e  of  life  may 
account  for  some  result,  their  immunity  must  be  ascribed  greatly 
to  their  organisation. 

These  fact«  arc  confirmed  by  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  five  races 
ill  the  district  of  Buda. 


ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OP  ABORIGINAL  TRIBES. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Extinction  of  Aboriginal  Tribes,  discussed  in 
^•'M^r  JnTmary  number,  it  caimot  be  charged  upon  our  countrymen 
and  other  Kuroj>cans  who  have  settled  amongst  the  islandera  of  the 
Pacific,  that  they  ilts'uinedbf  slaii*rhter  the  natives,  m  has  been,  and 
still  is,  too  sadly  the  pnictice  in  some  other  pails  of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  that  in  those  ishinds  where  whites  have  settled  in  laige 
numbers  for  any  length  of  time,  the  natlTCS  haye  deorsased  in  a  most 
surprising  manner.  This  rapid  decrease,  howeyer,  is  most  unques- 
tionably the  result  of  disease  and  alcohol;  and  notably  so  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  in  Tahiti  In  the  former  group  it  has  been 
computed  that  >vh(  n  Cook  was  killed,  the  native  population  numbered 
no  less  than  2UU,U0O.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  not  more  tlum 
bO,000.  They  are,  and  iiave  been  for  many  years,  nominally 
Christianised ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  renounced  their  heathen  cus- 
toms and  practices,  and  haye  accepted  Ghristianity,  as  taught  by  in- 
defatigsible  American  missionaries,  for  theur  national  religion.  With 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  ciyilisation  has  visited  the  group, 
canyiug  its  bane  with  its  blesung.   At  Tahiti,  the  fiicts  are  simUar ; 
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und  in  both  oases  the  result  is  the  seme.  The  men  and  womm  have 
taken  to  drinJdng  to  a  firigfatful  extent, — the  women  have,  for  the 
moat  port,  beoome  prostitutes.  They  have  ceased  to  bear  childraiy 
as  they  did  formerly,  when  without  the  pale  of  civilisation  and  Gliria- 
ti:iiHty.  Those  women  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  coimected 
with  the  mission  stutit  ns,  Protestant  or  Koman  Catholic  (and  amonLT^t 
whom  alone,  one  may  almost  say,  is  chastity  to  be  found),  are  the  lew 
who  produce  children,  while  the  miUtitnde  of  women,  who  have  be- 
come prostitutes,  frum  time  to  time  swell  the  lists  of  the  dead  without 
having  added  to  the  number  of  births.  Of  diseases  which  Imve  wotked 
out  this  result,  that  peculiar  one  introduced  and  disseminated  througb- 
out  the  Pacific  by  our  sailors,  has  been  more  active  than  any  other, 
though  small'pox  and  influenza  have  both  assisted.  Of  alcohc^  the 
most  common  form  has  been  gin,  brandy,  and  beer.  Going  westward 
to  ]^lr(>t()nL^a,  in  the  Har\'ey  Group,  the  same  fatal  agencies  are  found 
to  have  been  aHsidnonsly  and  effectually  at  work. 

At  Samtui  there  lau*  been,  as  yet,  no  very  material  decrease  of  the 
natives.  But  the  Samoans,  nmiibcring  bome  30,000,  have  not  takcm 
to  our  intozioatiug  drinks.  The  few  men  who  are  oocaaioiially  to  be 
seen  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  have  almost  all  served  as  sailoxs  on 
board  American  whaling  or  Australian  trading  Teasels.  The  proetttn- 
tion  of  the  women  is  as  yet  by  no  means  general,  and  disease  is  con- 
fined to  those  who  walk  the  beach  of  Astia, — ^thc  only  port,  fortuna- 
tely for  thcHc  islanders,  uliere  vessels  call  to  recruit.  The  natives 
have  all  nominally  embraced  (Jhristianity. 

The  Ton<4!in.s  take  to  drinkincr  very  freely,  and  the  women  to  pn<s- 
titutiuiL.  The  population  of  the  group  is,  however,  comparatively 
small,  not  more  than  20,000 ;  and,  by  the  rigour  of  his  administaitioii 
and  a  system  of  legislation  which  awards  to  the  informes  and  to  the 
judge  a  share  of  the  fincs'  incurred  by  evil-doers.  King  Qeoige  Tubou 
has  thus  for  cheeked  the  open  and  rapid  spread  of  the  two  vices ;  and 
there  has  been  no  very  marked  decrease  of  the  natives.  And  here, 
too,  all  have  embraced  Christ imity. 

In  Fiji  the  natives  take  to  intoxicating  drinks  in  a  most  lamentable 
manner,  and  the  women  are  but  too  prone  to  prostitution,  though 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  the  vices  to  take  fatal  ciioct  thi\>ugh- 
out  the  group.  Until  the  interoourse  of  the  white  man  with 
the  Fyian  was  limited  to  the  exdbange  of  merchandise  and  produce, 
as  each  man,  distrustful  of  the  other,  held  his  musket  and  his  toma- 
hawk in  hand.  Now  there  is  free  interoourse  throughout  the  coasts 
of  the  group,  and  security  for  life  and  property ;  already  at  the  porta 
frequented  by  vessels  the  demand  for  prostitutes  is  equalled  by  the 
supply,  and  brandy  is  required  iu  jmyment  for  native  produce  or 
labour.  And  such  is  the  chamcter  of  the  FijianB,  w  ho  numl)or  some- 
tiiing  like  250,000,  that,  as  their  intercourse  with  tlie  white  miui  and 
contact  with  the  white  man's  eiidlisatbn  grow  dder,  they  will  become 
invetemto  drinkers  and  bold  prostitutes,  enteiling  the  inevitable 
disease  in  spite  of  the  most  repn  ssive  laws  or  the  most  zealous  teach- 
ings, juBt  as  in  the  Sandwich  islands  and  in  Tahiti.  And  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  he  the  same  ;  they  will  die  off  before  the  white  man 
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and  the  white  Hum's  eiTfluation,  inthcmt  any  designed,  indtoiminate 
alaughter  at  the  hands  of  the  httter.  This  is,  moreover,  a  trait  in  the 
ohanioter  of  this  people,  whieh,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  turn 
events  have  latterly  assumed,  gives  saflloient  base  for  the  prediction 

that  the  day  ^nll  come  when  tlic  Fijians,  coiintini?  less  than  one  half 
their  j»rcsciit  Tinnil)er,  maddened  by  the  white  mail's  alcohol,  jaded  by 
tho  whitemans  civilisation,  will  rise  upon  the  intruders  with  the 
vain  hope  of  ejectinjr  them  from  the  country  and  staying  their  owu 
rapid  decay  belore  the  superior  race. 

In  no  ishinds  of  the  Pacific  where  the  white  man,  whether  impelled 
hy  the  aggreasiTe  seal  of  Christianity  or  the  stem  necessities  of  civili- 
satidn,  hoik  settled  or  introduced  his  influence,  has  there  been  any 
actual,  tangible  increase  of  population,  as  resulting  &om  the  contact 
and  juxtiiposition  of  the  two  races.  Christianity  has  indeed  been 
wonflerfiilly  sncccssful  in  teaching  the  islanders  to  renounce  the 
heathenism  and  tlio  superstition  of  their  fathers,  to  give  up  war  and 
to  live  in  peace,  to  aflord  security  for  life  and  property ;  but  nowhere 
ciui  1  fiud  as  the  result  of  the  new  order  of  things, — of  the  transition 
fifom  heathenism  to  Christianity,  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  from 
an  unknown  isolation  to  free  interoourse  with  the  world, — ^that  the 
native  population  of  any  iskmd  or  group  of  islauds  has  actually  and 
tangibly  increased,  either  in  numlwr  or  healthiness.  Just  as  the 
whiteman  and  tlie  influences  which  accompany  him,  intrude  upon  the 
home  of  the  Pacific  iHlandcr,  ho  the  latter,  accepting  the  habits  of  the 
former,  gradually  but  too  siyely  wanes. 

One  of  the  innovations  introduced  by  uii-ssiouarics  in  the  name  of 
decency  and  encouraged  by  traders  for  the  salve  of  protit,  is  a  sure 
though  slow  agent,  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  islanders.  The  natives,  accustomed  to  the  scant 
clothing  which,  in  tho  tropical  climates  of  their  islands,  nature  tells 
thein  is  ample  for  health,  are  taught  to  assume  trousers  and  coats  by 
day  and  blankets  by  night.  Nothing  so  surely  kills  tho  Pacific 
islanders  as  these  same  trousers  and  coats  and  blankets.  He  drc^es 
up  in  the  prescribed  style  for  church  or  for  a  procession  ;  he  sits 
tlirough  a  long  hour  and  a  half's  service  in  a  hot  room,  and,  as  the 
**  amen"  is  pronounced,  he  rushes  home  perspiruig  freely,  tln*ow8  off 
coat,  trousers,  and  shhrt,  stretohes  himself  on  the  mats,  where  the 
full  force  of  tlie  breese,  suddenly  checking  the  perspiration,  8|>eedlly 
cools  him.  He  is  next  seen  at  tike  missionar>''s  dispensary,  asking  for  . 
medicine  for  a  little  cough.  In  a  few  months  he  is  again  seen — a 
corpse,  the  victim  of  pidmonary  disease  induced  by  the  process  just 
describe<l.  A  tliiu  shirt  over  the  body,  a  light  wrapper  round  the 
loins  reaching  to  the  knees,  arc  ample  dress  for  any  Pacific  i^lauder 
in  their  tropical  cUmates,  either  as  conduciut;  to  decency  or  t(»  liealth. 
To  teach  them  to  wear  clothing  which  neiilicr  monition  nor  experience 
prevento  being  thou^tlessly  tbK>wn  off  as  soon  u  the  wearers  bec<nne 
too  warm,  and  the  public  exhibition  has  gratified  their  vanity,  is 
simply  to  hurry  them  prematurely  into  the  grave. 

William  T.  pRracHABD. 
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MAN*S  PLACE  AND  BREAD  UNIQUE  IN  NATURE  • 

Thi8  work  is,  on  the  whole,  not  a  bad  sample  of  the  litcrattire  of  the 
ago.  It  is  whollv  Tiniiiti'lllL''il)lo  ;  wiiilst  the  .inthor  lins  oiKloavotTrod  to 
dilute  the  fimall  amount  df  arLrumout  at  his  (li8|Ktt>;iI  to  .such  lui  extent 
tluit  few  will  care  to  sink  into  its  «h'|»tlis  bovond  tlic  title-paire  or  the 
detlicution.  As,  however,  tlie  Umk  iias  devolved  on  us  of  cudeavt>uring 
to  difloover  what  there  tnaj  be  withio  its  husk  of  anthropoloc^ical 
intereet,  we  shall  try  to  examine  a  few  of  the  author^s  fketa  and  argu- 
ments. 

The  author  states  that  the  work,  written  in  counteraction  flf 
certiiin  views  put  forth  by  Mr.  Darwin,  Professor  Huxley,  and  the  late 
Pntfcssor  Baden  Powell,  is  offered  as  "  a  contribution  from  ])}iysi«d(>2x 
and  psycliology,  to  the  ai"gument  for  tlic  NU))crnaturul  in  uutiiro  aii  l 
the  providential  ntid  divine  in  hunmn  nature ;  aho  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  humuiuty,  and  towards  repelling  the  recent  invasion  of  these 
hy  brutes.*  ** 

The  general  reader  may  possibly  here  be  led  to  exclaim,  with  Mra 
Brown  in  the  popular  entertainment^  Who  do  yon  call  a  brute  t* 
The  politeness  by  which  the  author  initiates  the  refutation  of  his 

antagonists,  by  this  offensive  commencement,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
flippancy  with  wliich  the  word  physiolooy  is  ufscd  by  him.  We  must 
my  that  there  is  not  a  line  of  phy8iolo;/y  in  the  lH»ok,  and  it  is  to  Ikj 
ro<rrcttod  that  the  author  shoidd  have  employed  a  word  of  whose 
meaning  he  \uui  no  comprehension. 

A  sentence  on  the  eighth  page  betrays  that  the  Univemty  Professor 
is  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  He  speaks  of  what  Bin 
Darwin  calls  '*the  struggle  for  existence**  or  the  "tendency  to  take 
the  walL**  To  take  the  wall,  we  must  explain  to  our  readers  does 
not  mean  to  exclude  the  antagonistic  species  by  shoving  him  towards 
the  kennel  ;  it  means,  in  the  idiom  of  Caledonia,  employed  by  the 
University  Professor  to  be  compressed  against  the  wall,  while  "the 
cnxin  o'  the  cnusey  "  is  left  U*  the  more  favoured  riices.  We  are 
obliged  to  insert  this  cavecU,  lest  the  southron  readers  of  the  work 
should  not  be  able  to  comprehend  this  esoteno  allusion.  To  "  take 
the  wall,*'  according  to  our  author,  is  syuonymnous  with  to  ^  come  to 
grief." 

The  yiewB  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley  are  considered 

and  discussed  in  three  pages  ;  one  page,  however,  suflSces  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  Professor  Baden  Powell's  views  ;  and  "for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  hand,  this  brief  outline  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwm, 
Air.  Huxley,  and  "Mr.  Baden  Powell  will  suffice.** 

He  states  that  maii  is,  "  in  a  certain  sense,"  an  anunal,  and  that 
nothing  exceptional,  or  intrinsically  distinotiye,  can  well  be  made  of 

*  "  Man's  Place  and  Broad  unique  in  Nature,  and  his  Pedigree  Homaa, 
not  Simian.   By  a  University  Proieaaor.   £dinbiu]gh :  1866. 
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hig  thumb  or  his  great  toe»  or  of  anything  in  hia  brotn. . .  Weclaim  no 
superiority  for  him  over  the  brutes  on^the  ground  of  oiganio  structure. 
If  the  author  had  posBeased  that  phyaiologioal"  knowledge  which 
he  has  assumed,  he  would  have  known  that  this  eonoewion  to  the 

tranamututionista  will  be  one  wliicli  few  of  them  will  agree  with.  Xo 
one  says,  not  even  those  who  have  most  vehemently  snpporte<i  the 
theory  of  man's  descent  from  the  ape,  that  man's  stmctiire  is  identical 
on  all  points  with  that  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  advocate  of  man's 
genetic  derivation  from  beawt  may  mge  with  plausibility  and  with 

great  truth,  the  oh»e  remiblanoeB  which  exist  between  the  anat(»nical 
character  <^  man  and  ape,  but  absolute  identity  has  never  been  in- 
ferred by  any  person  "whatiBver.    Proceeding  to  psychology,  he  says, 
In  resiiect  of  that»  namely  mind,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  his 

activity,  the  brutes  may  claim  a  common  nature  with  man.  Mind  is 
mind  in  the  hnitcs  as  in  man."  The  complex  n  ituro  of  tiic  last  Hen- 
teuce  so  bafliea  us,  tliat  we  are  not  much  enlightened  when  we  are 
told  that  a  long  list  of  biographical  heroes  were  "representative  men,* 
and  consequently  were  "  beings  of  quite  another  order."  Asserting 
the  freedom  of  man's  will,  and  his  capability  for  education,  the  author 
considers  these  two  points  to  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  hkn  from  the 
inferior  animals.  He  goes  on  to  affirm  tlvat  "man  is  not — as  the 
brutes  are— beholden  to  natiu*e  for  what  he  is.  From  the  first,  ho 
must  have  been  able  to  stand  erect,  and  to  walk,  to  handle  things  (?) 
to  speak,  to  reason,"  etc.  Now,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  why  need  the 
first  mail  have  been  able  to  speak  ?  Generations  of  men  liave  subsisted 
in  the  condition  of  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  devoid  of  any  complex 
articulate  language  :  and  the  fact  that  a  serious  discussion  luis  recently 
taken  place,  in  which  the  primordial  mute  condition  d  mankind  has 
been  advocated  with  great  skiU  by  the  Bev.  Dunbar  Heath,  shows  that 
some  persons  at  least  are  not  wilfing  to  accept  the  imperative  ^'must** 
of  the  University  Professor. 

Such  absurdities  as  the  following  abound  throughout  the  work. 
"  The  art  of  cooker}'  a  part  of  the  plan  of  nature  !  no  doubt  it  is  : 
and  full  of  meaning  it  is  in  relation  to  the  point  before  us."  Man  has 
to  leani  "the  lesson  of  tlie  pot,  and  how  to  boil  it,  wliich  takes  in  also 
the  lesson  of  the  lire,  and  how  to  kindle  it.  Could  nature  have 
taught  man  these  lesscmsl  The  andent  Greeks  attributed  to 
Prometheus — a  supposed  superhuman  being — ^the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  fire."  [Whately.]  **  Need  we  hesitate  to  regard  it  with  them  as 
supernatural,  or  to  attribute  it  to  Qodi  We  will  not,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  meaning  of  the  plainest  facts  in 
nature."  The  author  here  reverses  the  ancieut  proverb,  that  "  God 
nuule  meat,  and  the  devil  gent  cooks."  The  only  y)robable  solution  of 
this  diiiieulty  in  that  he  niay  be  a  i\Iuni<-lican,  in  wliich  case  the 
diabohc  origin  of  our  culinaiy  aii,  uiay  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  idea  of  its  effluence  from  the  deity. 

The  counter  proposition  which,  on  this  as  on  similar  occasions,  we 
should  wish  to  bnng  forward  is: — Man's  physical  structure  differs 
much  more  from  that  of  the  lowci-  jinimals  than  does  his  mental  (or 
moral)  nature,  which  is  identical  iu  kind  though  not  in  degree  with 
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that  of  the  [f  c  For  an  example,  the  characters  of  the  hand,  foot 
and  bruin  of  tlie  lowest  man  are,  to  our  mind,  so  widely  different  from 
th«)sc  of  thr  liiLrhcst  npc,  that  a  distinct  order  of  animals  —perhaps 
even  a  distiuci  aubclass — is  necessary  to  denote  the  vnlm  of  the 
KooloLrical  dihtiuctioiiH  which  exist.  But  the  mind  of  a  newlMjin  child 
is  so  little  dili'erent  from  that  of  a  newborn  ape  ;  the  moral  aptitudes 
of  an  Australian  savage  are  so  inferior  to  those  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog ;  that  any  psychical  distinotion  between  the  two  great  upper 
divudona  of  the  mammalian  scale — OpreMcphaia  and  Arckeneephalu — 
appears  to  us  rash  in  the  extreme.  The  origin  of  man,  wrapped  by 
the  veil  of  countless  ages  with  impenetrable  obscurity,  must,  according 
to  all  the  principles  of  analogy,  have  been  from  some  lowlier  form  of 
life ;  whilst  cycles  of  ages  liave  elapsed  without  raising  millions  of  the 
human  species  into  the  Hcale  of  reflective  reasoning  Wings.  Thiit  the 
mental  status  of  some  indivuiuals  at  least  has  not  risen  to  a  very  high 
level,  the  publication  of  the  present  work  conclusively  demonstratoa. 
We  trust  that  in  the  desu^  of  a  well  meaning,  although  intensely 
tedious  section  of  the  community  to  oppose  **  Barwinism,**  althou^ 
they  mar  prol^blj  suooeed  in  annihilating  or  modifying  the  argum^ifts 
of  its  illustrious  author,  none  will  endeavour  by  works  of  tl»e  nature 
(»f  '*  Man's  Place  and  Bread  "  to  cast  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent 
public  by  denying  the  fundamental  oonduaious  of  biological  scieuce. 


POPULARISED  ETHNOLOGY  • 

All  work  and  no  j »lay  makes  a  learned  society  a  very  dull  body.  Such 
Bocieties  as  the  Asiatic  and  the  PhiluloLcical  are  verv  dull  bodies.  The 
lioyal  Society  i.s  «o  great  and  puwerful,  and  ix'al  distiuetiou  is 
rigorously  exacted,  or  is  meant  to  be  so  rigorously  exacted,  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  ^Bllowship,  that  it  becomes  impertinence  to  think  whether 
it  is  dull  or  not  But  all  these  societies  are  content  to  take  their  stand 
upon  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  all  play  and 
no  work  will  wear  to  rags  the  most  scientific  of  garments  worn  by  a 
learned  society.  Foremost  among  those  bodies  which-  prefer  play  to 
work,  and  which  seem  to  care  less  for  the  ivconl  and  transmission  of 
severe  scientitic  observatious  through  their  journal  tlum  for  the  engaging 
presence  of  ladies  and  fashionnble  repurtei's  at  their  evening  meetings, 
is  the  Ethnological  Society.  Of  the  great  Geographiciil  Society  we  say 
nothing ;  the  truly  scientific  part  of  its  work  is  transacted  in  the 
cabinet,  and  its  practical  work  is  in  its  very  essence  popular,  and  re- 
quires and  desenres  all  the  popularity  it  can  get  But  ethnology  is 
not  an  exact  science,  nor  yet  an  outward  and  popular  topic  with  prac- 
tical beai-ings  ;  it  is  an  inexact  and  tentative  science.  .  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  beiog  formed  of  the  complex  of  physiology,  ^ul<^ogy,  ethnology 

*  Koprmted  iroui  the  "  Fall  Mall  Gazette"  of  Jaanaiy  17,  1806. 
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or  psychology,  together  with  history  and  genealogy ;  and  its  only  claim 
to  the  title  of  aeienoe  at  all  is  the  strict  ohservanoe  of  scientifio  method 
on  its  part  in  exeroislng  its  own  special  flinction.  It  has  to  establish 
certain  principles  by  determining  the  exact  correlation  of  its  several 
factors  with  the  view  of  ultimately  arriving  by  science  alone  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  j)n)l)leiiis,  the  primary'  nripn  of  man.  It  can 
only  do  this,  when  in  its  present  initial  sta<re,  by  means  of  strict  in- 
ductive rea^sonm^^  jui'l  tin'  accumulation  of  authentic  (iwts.  Win  n  it 
stands  upon  tirm  ground,  it  ia  perfectly  riglit  to  popularise  its  ascer- 
tained lesnlts  and  exhibit  its  method.  When  this  society  contributes 
new  fiwts,  it  is  right  to  do  so  in  publio.  But  when  it  talks  beside  the 
jmrpc^  for  talklng's  sake,  or  nnduly  stretches  its  purpose  so  as  to 
catch  within  its  net  everj'thing  comprehensible,  it  is  no  more  a  scien- 
tific society  than  Discussion  Forum  or  Codgers'  HaU.  Public  discussion 
of  minute  points  of  comparative  physiolo^n-  or  comparative  pbiloloiry 
before  a  jur\' of  ladies-  lonir  haired  and  empty-headed  ones,  as  tlio 
Turks  say^ — fur  referees,  is  simply  tiimini;  scientific  research  into  a 
thing  like  Mr.  Spurgcous  lectures  on  tilirevv  iuice,  or  Mr.  Bellew'a 
lectures  on  Milton.  In  this  way  they  discussed  a  point  of  Celtic 
philology  a  year  orH^wo  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  by 
inviting  two  disputants  to  speak  Gaelic  against  each  other.  This  was 
as  if  the  great  geolc^st  who  then  and  there  presided  had  invited  two 
rival  theorists  to  settle  the  question  of  a  geological  formation  by  picking 
up  the  stones  and  appealing  in  the  test  of  a  cockshy.  It  may  have 
amused  the  ladies,  but  it  certainly  Idllfnl  the  science.  Yet  the  only 
object  of  handling  the  matter  at  all  on  such  an  occn-siou  should  have 
been  to  show  the  outer  pul*lic  that  philology  wiw  science,  not  guess- 
work. A  rival  body,  the  Anthropological  Society,  disapprove  of  this 
way  of  going  on.  Possibly  they  are  envious  of  it,  as  theur  eastu  belli 
with  the  ethnologists  appesrs  to  be  the  possession  of  their  platform,  or 
some  of  tbdr  platform,  at  the  British  Association.  At  all  events  they 
reprove  it  openly,  and  craftily  advertise  physiological  discisssiuii  imfhout 
the  ladies,  much  as  tlie  knowinir  Whitechnpel  l)aker  advertised  his 
bi*ead  vuth  tlie  <rin  in  it.  It  is  fur  the  ethnologists  to  see  that  tlieir 
smart  and  ^,'o-aliead  offset,  wliich  parted  from  them  in  an^a^r  like  the 
United  States  from  Eugland,  does  not  ultiuiately  increase  aud  umitiply 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  market. 

They  had  a  field-day  last  week,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  examme  what 
they  did,  and  bow  they  did  it  The  first  papar  read  before  them  was 
an  excellent  instance  of  their  work  at  its  best.  This  was  a  careful  series 
of  physical  measurements  made  upon  the  Laplanders,  at  the  instance 
of  the  venerable  President  of  the  society.  Obscn'ntions  made  with 
similar  precision  among  all  the  outlying  racts  of  Knn.pe  are  rare,  and 
are  of  gi*eat  impurtance.  But  they  are  Tininterestin^  except  profession- 
ally ;  and  under  a  ladies'  regime  ai*e  naturally  postponed  to  vague 
speculations  or  other  more  attractive  matter.  The  next  paper  was 
valuably  but  not  etbnokic^cally  valuable,  or  only  so  indhecUy.  It  was 
purely  literary  in  its  interest,  being  the  notioe  of  a  Burmese  bodL  If 
everything  were  in  its  right  place,  and  every  society  obtained  or  kept 
to  its  own  work,  this  would  have  been  oontributed  to  the  Asiatic 
VOL.  I, — Na  n,  6 
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Soeiety.  The  third  paper  was  upon  the  "characteristics"  nf  the  South- 
Slavonian  races,  iind  was  contributed  by  Miss  Irhy.    This  youiig  hidy 
is  nlmuly,  or  on^^^ht  to       fmnons  as  haviiij^'  tntv^-lltMl  loriir  find  extcm- 
sivfly  in  Serena  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  as  bemir  an'niiatcd  )>y 
a  stroiiL:  eiitluisiiusm  in  re;jard  to  tlieir  politics  juid  their  reliLrioii,  which 
iii  Tcil  lUid  subtaincd  by  a  Ot/nd  Jide  knowledge  of  their  httigna^c  such 
as  U  not  only  remarkable,  but  unique,  among  Englishwomeii,  or 
•  Englishmen  either.  The  ethnok)g}'oftheSUTcinians  is  unknown  ground 
in  England,  and  a  contribution  on  such  a  subjeot  by  one  whose  know- 
ledu'o  is  derived  at  first  hand,  whose  head  is  clear,  and  whose  literary 
abilities  are  of  a  high  order — as  Miss  Irby's  certainly  are — eould  not 
fni^  ot'  V)cinir  very  int crest inir,  if  not  striking.    Yet  her  paper,  to  otir 
estimate  of  which  we  are  guided  by  tlie  report  of  an  evening  cont^^iii- 
poiui'v,  however  meritorious  in  itself,  ur  excellent  as  a  miiirtmne  article, 
seems  to  be  of  no  value  as  a  contribution  to  ethnological  science  ;  and 
what  is  of  no  value  to  this  is  of  injury  to  it,  for  it  takes  up  time  and 
perpetuates  unsettlement  in  method,    fithnologically,  ofaeervationB 
u[)on  the  bravery  and  moral  truthfidnesB  and  variouB  excellences  of 
the  Servians,  if  authentic,  are  good  as  the  groundwork  of  ethnological 
conclusions  alone,  and  not  of  political  or  any  other  conclusions. 
Whether  the  latter  occurred  in  the  paper  or  not  we  cannot  say.  But 
with  Mr.  Denton,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  who  was  afterwards  cjdled 
U|>on  to  bpeak,  discussion  drifted  oil'  wide  as  the  poles  away  from 
cthuologj'.    This  gentleman  held  forth  upun  the    resources"  of  the 
countzy  and  its  sspirations  after  civilisation,  and  the  like,  in  a  ftshion 
which  simply  amounted  to  politics  in  disguise,  or  trembled  on  the  veige 
of  politics.    In  conmion  fainiess  the  society  now  cannot  possilily  refbse 
the  use  of  its  boards  to  Mr.  Layard,  let  us  say,  if  ever  it  shoidd  occur 
to  that  gentleman  to  hold  forth  about  the  "resources"  of  Turkey,  ur- 
der  the  veil  of  a  Nineveh  lecture,  or  to  a  city  stock-jobber  wanting  to 
raise  the  wind  for  the  next  new  Ottoman  loan.    This,  however,  is  a 
small  matter,    \^'c  have  to  aninia<lvcrt  upon  a  more  borious  one — 
nothing  in  itself,  yet  becoming  a  brciu;h  both  of  justice  and  good  taste 
when  sanctioned,  and  in  some  measure  made  its  own,  by  the  society, 
in  its  adoption  of  the  present  paper.   Miss  Irby  may  have  travelled  in 
Greek  countries,  but  we  apprehend  that  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
Oreek  language,  the  Greek  inner  life^  or  the  Greek  ideals.   These  things 
she  probablv  knows  well  in  the  case  of  the  Servians.    But  with  this 
inequality  and  inadequacy  of  knowled.LCC,  she  has  no  right  to  institute 
an  tthttoliKjivt'I  coniparisoTi  between  these  two  races,  to  the  laudation  of 
the  noble  Slavonian,  and  to  the  disj>ftmgement  of  the  vapouring  aiul 
pretentious  Greek.    Perhaps  these  liard  sayings  may  be  true,  but  they 
ai0  impmMM  dt  vo^^i  and  should  not  have  been  treated  as  first- 
hand seien^ifip  truth.    Many  people  have  said  worse  things  of  the 
Greeks  than  thta   But  Greeks  mind  these  things  the  less  when  they 
•see  that  they  come  from  people  who  know  and  understand  them.  Mr. 
Fjnlay  double-thongs  thcin  with  clean  and  straight  cuts  down  their 
batiks,  and  his  tenderest  meicies  to  them  are  cniel  ;  yet  this  they  do 
not  resent— for  they  know  that  he  undurstsnuLs  them  thoroughly.  The 
highest  praise,  indeed,  from  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  is  that  which  he 
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applies  to  such  men  as  Finlay  and  Charles  Alison,  and  very  few  bestdea. 
He  does  not  say,  Mev  a-/^7raei,  '*he  loves  us,"  but  Ma«  KwraXofifiatfViy  "he 
uDderstaods  us;'*  for  he  knows  that  such  thorough  understanding  can- 
not  fail  of  brining  some  sympathy  in  its  train.  He  may  relish  or 
despise  ignorant  praise,  but  he  naturally  resents  ignorant  depreciation. 
And  tho  (J reeks  may  most  justly  do  sn  when  it  comes  to  them  incor- 
porated in  the  transactions  of  a  learned  society,  and  invested  with  aU 
the  dignity  of  scieutiHc  observation. 

Our  Ethnological  frieudii  will,  we  hope,  take  our  remarks  in  good 
part,  for  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  we  are  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
ooDsolidating  their  science,  and  not  of  impairing  its  efficiency.  Nor 
should  they  ^1  to  see  that  if  they  go  on  popularising  the  merely  un- 
fixed and  speculative  portions  of  their  researches,  instead  of  the  fixed 
and  solid  results,  they  are  not  planting  tho  tree  of  science,  but  merely 
sowing  a  crop  of  thorns  and  thiKtlos,  which  some  day  may  be  used  for 
their  incremation  by  their  rivals  tlie  iVuthropologists. 


MetamiorphotU  of  Man  and  the  Lower  AivmalU.  By  A.  db  Quatbb- 
FAOE».  Translated  by  Hbnrt  Lawson,  M.I>.  Publidied  by 
Hardwioke. 

Wb  can  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers  fbr  carefiil  perusal 

As  stated  in  the  author's  preface,  the  present  work  is  a  reprint 
with  certain  additions  and  modifications  of  some  articles  contributed 
in  1855-6  to  tlie  litnre  (hs  J)>  h.c  .)f<>/nhM.  This  fact  may  explain  the 
retention  of  Vim  lienedcn's  soinewiiat  arbitrary  nomenclature  adopted 
in  1850  to  the  exchisinu  of  that  imipounded  by  Professor  ();^'ilvie. 
The  syBteni  of  the  Aberdeen  Profesaor,  aii  aet  forth  iu  his  work  on  the 
Genttic  Cyck^  pubUshed  in  1861,  will,  we  think,  be  fumid  much  more 
simple  and  suggestive  than  that  of  the  French  savant 

To  prevent  disappointment  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  the 
author  does  not  treat  of  the  metamorphosis  of  man  apart  from  those 
of  other  mammals,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  subjecl  of  this  work  is  con* 
cemed,  man's  phice  among  animals  is  not  discussed,  but  taken  as  set- 
tled beyond  dispute. 

Furtlier,  we  have  to  remark,  on  the  statements  contained  in  the 
translator's  preface,  that  "  in  the  present  vohmie  M.  de  Quatrefages 
has  brought  together  all  the  facts  (1  facts  known)  on  the  subject  of 
generation t^At  there  are  some  important  &ots  which  are  not  re* 
ferred  to  by  his  author.  For  instance,  the  very  curious  and  important 
facts  known  concerning  abortion  and  double  monsters — facts  bearing 
on  the  author's  theories,  are  not  alluded  to.  Now,  there  is  always 
too  |2Teat  danger  of  unseio!itifi('  readers  (for  whom  tlie  work  is  confes- 
sedly written)  thinking  that  they  have  before  them  all  the  facts  of  the 
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case  when  they  are  not  mt  fV.i-tiinatc  fus  to  have  them  at  all.  And 
when  a  claim  of  tfic  kind  referro<l  t<j  is  made  under  such  circuni.staiict^ 
m  the  present,  tiiere  is  reallj  very  little  dmnce  of  escape  trom  the 
danger  pointed  out. 

We  have  no  space  for  a  Bonuiiuy  of  the  contents  of  the  treatise  ; 
but  we  oannot  conclude  without  remarking  that  there  is  an  inqMXtant 
chapter  on  the  rdaemUance  of  the  phenomena  of  repioductioii  in 
plants  and  animak  respectively.  Many  readers  will  no  doubt  find 
this  the  most  intcrestinjr  portion  of  the  lxK>k. 

The  translator  has  done  liis  work  fairly,  and  has  conferred  aii 
obligatini)  on  the  reading  {»ul»lic  of  tfn^  cf  initry  hy  faeiiitatlD^  thoir 
access  to  a  valuable  treatise  on  au  important  subject. 

Gabriel  i>£  Mobtillet — Les  Terramares  de  Meggicaicdt.    8to.    Paris  : 

This  work  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  deposits  which 
exist  so  frequently  in  the  Duchies  of  Psnna  snd  Modena,  which  con* 
tain  ashes,  charcoal,  bones,  pottery,  and  other  human  eyidenoe& 
These  lends  are  termed  temzmom.  They  were  once  conisiderBd  to  be 
the  sites  of  ancient  cemeteries,  or  at  least  BTx)ts  chosen  for  ftmeml 
Siiorifices.  But  as  these  remains  contain  besides  himian  Ixines  those 
of  animals  which  have  scn'cd  for  food — as  the  pottery  is  that  in  com- 
mon UHO  ;  as  witli  the  hones  and  shards  there  are  found  ]K»rtions  of 
pavements  and  walls,  hand  mills,  aslies,  s-orUt,  and  moulds  which 
iui\  c  been  used  to  cast  from,  all  in  bad  condition,  and  unmijied  with 
religious  objects,  Professor  Mortillet  considers  these  remains  to  be 
evidences  of  the  refiiRe  of  human  dwellings,  similar  to  the  IgiUen- 
moddinn^s  of  Denmark  or  the  pileworks  of  Switzerland.  Strobel  and 
Pi;j^orini  liave  described  the  ternnnarts  of  Parma  with  great  care,  and 
tlioir  report  is  incorpomtid  in  Cav.  Gastaldi's  work  on  this  subject. 
Cancstrini  has  investigiited  those  of  Modena  ;  nod  the  present  work  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  neiglilM>cv- 
hood  of  Reirtrio.  He  draws  especial  attention  to  the  remains  whicii 
have  been  discovered  at  Castelnovo  di  Sotto,  which  he  considers  to 
belong  to  the  true  stone  period,  and  attempts  to  correlate  in  age  with 
the  specimens  obtained  from  the  Swiss  lake  habitations  at  MoossiBedorf. 
Tho  facts  upon  which  the  inference  is  drawn  appear  to  us  to  be  Teiy 
slight,  and  the  broad  generalisation  ap{)ears  to  be  arrived  at,  that  the 
])re-hi8toric  remains  of  Northern  Italy  are  evidences  of  a  people 
certainly  fur  superior  in  civilisation,  and  probably  much  later  than 
the  denizens  of  the  8wiss  lake  habitations. 

MALTJtiUiUUN — Annual  Addres/t  to  the  Societe  de  GeojfrapfUe  de  Parit, 

Pan.^:  180.5. 

We  cannot  but  he  struck  with  the  eontntst  which  j»rev;iils  between 
this  masterly  exposition  of  tlie  progress  of  geogi'aphical  science  during 
the  year  1864,  and  t  he  dull  rhodomonUide  wliich  habitually  forms  the 
Staple  of  the  annual  addresses  to  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society  of 
London.    We  are  also  glad  to  perceive  that  many  of  the  important 
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discoveries  which  have  been  made  diu'ing  the  post  year  have  been  made 
by  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  the  admitted  decadence  of  geographical 
Bcience  among^  us.   A  fewinterestitigdetaikaiegiveiiuBhmoiithe 

populations  of  Upper  Nubia,  aa  well  as  some  valuable  facts  relative  to 
the  Auios  of  Sakhalien  island.  These  once  inhabited  the  whole  of  the 
island,  but  have  p:ivcn  place  to  the  Gilanes  at  its  northeni  extremity. 
The  Amos  arc  shoit,  squat,  l>adly  built  but  }><)\verful  men,  witli  eyes 
unlike  those  of  theses-called  "Mongolian"  form,  but  set  in  the  head 
like  thoiiu  of  Europeans.  They  are  of  a  tanned  white  coiuplexiuu,  and 
the  hair  which  covers  the  face  and  nearly  the  whole  body  gives  them 
an  appeexanoe  of  aavageneaa  whioh  is  iireooneilaUe  witii  the  native 
goodneea  and  inildneag  of  their  disposition.  The  females  draw  a  Una 
line  around  the  comen  of  the  moath.  When  a  bear  is  slain,  great 
r^p^  is  paid  to  it,  as  to  a  divinity,  and  it  is  only  cut  up  after  prayers 
have  been  addressed  to  it ;  and  its  head,  reserved  sus  a  talisman,  is 
suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  hut.  The  fiah  is  also  one  of  the  deities 
of  the  AinoSt 


With  reference  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  before  the  society, 
and  in  which  the  use  of  blood  was  mentioned  (J<ntrnal^  vol.  iv,  p.  xxx), 

let  mc  note  that  in  1734  a  book  was  published  on  this  subject,  under 
the  titli'  nf  A  Defence  of  tJie  Inquiry  about  tfie  Lawfulness  of  Mating 
Blood,  by  a  Prebeodazy  of  York,  Bvo.,  17a4.^K.  ii  U.  M. 

Mr.  E.  Q.  Squier,  the  well-known  anthropologist,  has  returned  from 
Peru  and  Bohvia  with  the  results  of  several  years'  exploration.  These 
he  will  shortly  present  to  the  scientific  world  in  book-form. 

On  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Brasil  and  equatorial  America^  we  hear  that  for  a  long  time  pitst  there 
has  been  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  temperattirc  of  the  gulf  stream, 
and  this  in  its  tnrn  is  affecting  the  climate  of  tlie  European  countries 
who  receive  the  last  current  of  the  slrcani.  It  would  be  interesting 
for  jinthrofKiloirists  to  oliserve  how  far  thiii  statement  may  be  true  and 
in  wimL  way  it  may  iict  upon  temperament  and  character.  The  action 
of  terrene  'phenomena  upon  the  floras  and  faimaa  of  the  different 
countries  is  a  well-known  fkot»  and  there  is  no  reason  why  man  should 
be  excluded  from  a  similarly  rigorous  scientific  study.  Coshist. 

The  Anthropological  Society  is  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanitj  in  sending  out  a  special  commission  to  Jamaica* 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Uie  late  insurrection.    Mr.  Pritchard, 

the  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  this  not  very  easy  task,  is  also  a 
man  pre-eminently  iiualified  in  every  way  for  tlu;  duty.  His  largo 
experience  among  aboriginal  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  thus 
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boing  made  available  to  the  solutiaii  of  many  qneedons  of  tho  vtmoet 

importauce,  aud  the  society  under  whose  auspices  he  goes  is  at  the 
saiue  time  showing  a  conmi<'ti«1.i1>le  desire  to  he  of  pnictical  value  to 
tht"  coiiununity.  It  hm  Ik-cu  of  the  Lii'uti.-st  iuipoitance  that  some 
gciitleiUHn  should  proi-cod  to  .lamaica  \\ii*>  W(ml(l  look  at  the  rehitioUa 
between  the  voriouh  raceti  tiiere  from  u  diti'erent  btaiidpoiiit  to  thiMX 

which  interested  obeervers  might  take.  It  was  eeeential  that  one 
should  go  who  would  institute  an  investigation  without  either  the  pre- 
judices of  religious  fiustion  or  the  trammels  of  Government  nominc^t^ism, 
but  fairly  and  impartially,  as  well  as  soientificaily,  to  judge  things  fbr 
himself  and  fi^r  society.  For  this  piuTX)se  we  believi'  that  a  better 
man  than  Mr.  Pritchard  could  ii"t  )iavc  been  found,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  with  i^rcui  interest  to  liit*  report  whieli,  in  a  few  months,  we 
may  exj>ect  to  l  eceive  from  hiiii  thrtaigh  the  agency  of  the  Authropo- 
logical  Society." — Court  Cimilar. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Hereford  XaTuml  Hist\>n% 
Antiquiiriau,  Pliilusiophical  Society,  the  U>v>j<<r<l  Jnani<iJ  says,  Mr. 
J^lackintosh  amused  the  company  with  sketches  of  the  late  nieetiug  of 
the  British  Aasodation  at  Birmiugliam.  He  qwke  of  ^e  miyoritj  of 
those  attending  the  general  committee  meeting,  though  embmcing  the 
cream  of  learned  socities,  as  presenting  much  more  ordinary  looking 
physiognomies  than  one  might  have  expected.  He,  however,  excepted 
Lyell,  Murchison,  and  Phillips,  and  referred  to  the  enormous  develoj  - 
ment  of  V>rain  ])rcscnted  by  the  first-mentioned  of  these  ]>hilogopher8. 
l)r.  Ijuo,  of  the  Uartwell  observatory  (a  L'enilenjaii  wiio  aime  out  of 
his  way  on  his  return  from  Binningham  to  pay  Mr.  With,  of  this  city, 
a  vihit),  pre»ented  a  very  fine  Roman  profile.  He  then  enlarged  on 
the  reoeption  with  which  the  Anthropologists  met  at  the  meeting,  and 
on  the  storm  their  presence  created  in  what  otherwise  would  have  bera 
a  rather  dull  occasion.  He  exonerated  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London  from  believing  in  the  ape  origin  of  man.  The  Very  Ilev.  the 
Dean  then  rose  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  liad  .so  kindly  entertained 
them.  Mr.  Havergal's  paper  vrns  exeecdiTiL,dy  interestioL'  and  impor- 
tant, and  he  could  not  hut  admire  tlie  faeility  witli  which  Mr.  Nfar  kin- 
to«h  rendered  abstruse  snbjccts  simple  and  entertaining  hy  his  sketches 
on  the  black-board.  He  (the  Dean)  did  not  quite  ayrce  with  the 
heav^'  physiognomy  attributed  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  some  of  the 
British  Association^  unless  it  might  have  been  caused  by  dioumstanoes 
oonnected  with  the  meetuig.  He  personally  knew  many  men  of 
science,  and  had  always  found  them  very  agreeable  companions*  Of 
course  he  did  not  include  those  who  believed  that  they  were 
descended  from  the  gorilla^  for  they  might  well  be  accused  of  appear- 
ing duIL 

The  Blacks  of  Qdeen'sland. — Extract  of  a  letter  received  from 
Queensland,  dated  "Xorthampton  Downs,  "Rarc(K)  Kiver,  September 
20,  J  sr>r»  — "  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  some  blacks'  skulls.  I  have 
already  mentioned  it  to  several  fellowa,  in  case  thoy  slit>uld  have  any 
accident  in  that  way.  I  hear  they  shot  two  blacks  at  the  next 
station,  twenty>five  miles  off,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  whom  they 
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caught  killing  one  of  the  working  bullocks;  this  is  the  result  of  letting 
the  blacks  be  up  at  a  fltation.  They  are  a  most  degraded  race  of  beings. 
I  cannot  possibly  regard  them  as  men  and  brothen ;  in  het^  I  do  not 

think  they  are,  althongh  I  cannot  ehicidate  the  mystery  of  their 
origin.  I  heard  that  one  oi  tb&m  had  settled  the  parentage  of  the 
monkey  tribe.  T  did  not  know  whether  the  Anthropological  Society 
would  hr  iiitf  rested  to  know  how.  Thtist^ry  L'oestluis  :  A  gentleman 
having  a  black  (native)  i>oy  brought  up  a.s  liis  servant,  took  liim  to 
Melbourne,  and  while  there  to  the  Zoological  (Jardcus,  the  black 
fellow  was  struck  with  astouishmcnt  at  tlie  cage  of  monkeys,  and 
refused  to  leave  them.  His  master  asked  him,  *What  name,  that 
&llowf  'Baal  mine  know,'  replied  the  black  fellow  ;  *  mine  think  it 
black  feUow  go  into  um  'possum.'  At  any  rate,  the  black  was  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  the  supposed  ofispdng  of  his  raoa** 

Extract  of  letter  firom  Professor  Antonio  Raimondi,  Arequipa,  Nor. 
5th,  1865,  to  W.  Bollaert,  Esq. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  and  a  lialf  since  I  left  Lima  on  my 
researches  in  the  South  of  tlic  RcpidTlie,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  quite 
gone  over  the  itincniry  I  proposed  to  perform.  Nevertheless,  tiie 
end  is  approaclunu  of  my  long  joiinieyings.  So  about  the  end  of 
January  I  shall  be  on  lay  retuni  to  Lima. 

**I  have  written  a  memoir  for  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Loudon ;  but  although  I  have  had  it  ready  since  last  year,  I  do  not 
send  it  forward,  because  I  want  to  refer  to  some  of  my  books  and 
journals  I  sent  by  mistake  to  Lima  some  time  since.  However,  on 
my  return  to  the  capital,  I  will  send  the  said  memoir  to  Europe. 

"  If  the  journeys  h;»vc  been  long  and  painful,  I  have  be(^n  compen- 
sated by  the  diseovery  of  a  hirge  ]>oi*tion  nf  new  matcriak  for  my 
forthcoming  work,  and  for  many  scientific  iiR  inoirs,  seeing  that  T  have 
travelled  over  many  unviaited  regions.  You,  jts  one  of  my  old  com- 
panions, can  easily  conceive  the  quantity  of  matter  I  must  have  col- 
lected in  two  years  and  a  half,  continually  on  the  move,  and  without 
much  time  for  necessaiy  rest 

"  I  now  need  a  little  repose,  so  as  to  place  before  the  world  some- 
thing relative  to  the  regions  that  have  l)een  studied  so  little.  The 
moment  I  get  to  Lima,  T  shall  publish  a  *  Memoir  of  tlie  province 
of  Carabaya,'  and  will  forward  a  co])y  to  the  Anthropoloi^ical  Society." 

Mr.  Bollaert  has  also  had  lettei-s  from  J.  S.  Wilson,  Ks(].,  from 
Esmcraldua  and  (^uito,  uiformiug  him  that  Mr.  VVikon  hu&  been 
exploring  much  of  the  interior,  and  is  preparing  some  anthropological 
observations  for  the  society. 

Tn HABITANTS  OF  TIENTSIN. — Thc  mcn  of  these  piirts  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  world — certainly  much  larger  than  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Although  so  surrotrnded  with  dirt,  they  appear  dean  in  their 
persons,  and  were  frequently  dressed  in  long  robes  of  white,  with  white 
trousers,  gathered  into  their  curiously  formed  boots  and  shoes.  They 
walked  under  the  n-ys  of  a  son  unequalled  in  power,  save  in  the 
north-west  provinces  of  India,  with  clean  shiived  heads  unprotected 
by  any  covering.    Their  tails  were  formed  entirely  of  their  own  hair, 
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not  tm  in  the  lotttli,  with  a  large  intermixture  line  of  ailk ;  nor  reneh- 
ing,  like  those  of  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  to  their  heetb,  tbongfa  far 
handaomeTy  for  1  bepin  to  midcnstAnd  and  appreciate  tulai  Old 
women  were  frequently  met  in  tlu'  Htreets,  and  pretty  young  jorls, 

disfii,nired  by  the  usual  deformity.  Young  woman  would  nm  to  the 
do(ii>i  ;iiul  comers  for  iiiiy  siLrlit  uttractiiiL''  ci)ri<tsity.  They  dresfc  tli'.' 
hair,  coini>c(l  off  the  forfhciui,  dccoratui  vsilii  artificial  dowers,  and 
fuhltjued  iii  miUMC8  on  the  top  uud  Hi  tiie  Hides  by  golden  ^kcwtji-^ 
whioh  appear  to  be  among  their  most  Talued  and  highly-wrought 
ornaments  Not  unfreqnently  their  ftoes  were  powdered  and  rouged. 
Though  generally  the  citizeua  are  well  dressed  and  have  a  comfortal4e 
look,  there  were  many  of  the  moat  hideoua  objecta. — Tnmi»  in  CAum. 

Four  millioQ  aermona  a  year,  aaya  Dean  Ramsay,  are  preached  in 
Great  Britain.    What  a  thought  I  and  how  pregnaiit  with  other 

thoughtii !  In  how  many  of  these  sermons,  \vo  wonder,  ia  St,  PauVi 
opinion  taught,  to  the  effect  that  though  faith  is  a  good  thing,  charirr 
is  a  far  better  ?  Conceive  the  friirj^ntir  list(>iiinjjf  power  of  the  British 
mind,  that  can  maintain  such  a  tremendous  institution  in  existence 
from  year  tn  year.  ('ouHider,  aigaiu,  how  many  of  these  sennom 
would  be  preaulied  if  the  fairer  sex  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  churcii 
or  ehapei  If  congregutiona  were  made  up  of  men  alone^  would  any 
aermona  be  ever  preaohedt  Again,  auppoae  no  persona  were  allowed 
to  go  to  church  in  their  beat  clothea,  whitt  would  be  the  app^u-anoe  of 
our  churches,  both  in  town  and  country  t  What  )>ortion  of  tli  fV  male 
sex  would  find  the  attnvctions  of  a  preuclier  a  suthcient  counterimlance 
to  the  annoyance  of  being  compelled  to  appear  in  their  everyday  and 
working  habiliments]  Further,  supposing  that  no  elcrLryinan  or 
minister  was  j)erniitte»l  to  preach  aimin^t  anyl>o(iy  eise,  would  jser- 
mons  continue  iu>  uumemus  and  an  long  as  they  now  are  j  Supposing 
no  Pzoteatant  waa  auffered  to  attack  the  Pope,  and  no  Catholic  prieat  to 
aaaure  hia  hearers  that  Proteatanta  will  be  damned,  would  aermona 
diminish  in  quantity  as  they  rose  in  (]uality  t  Once  more,  ia  there 
any  hidden  eomieeti  »ii  between  the  fact  of  these  four  million  aermona 
and  the  ten  thousand  outeast  hoys  of  London  ?  Are  these  miserable 
pariahs  of  the  Eaglibli  raee  in  any  way  the  result  of  this  ]x»renuial 
flux  of  talk,  and  of  the  '('iiristian  zeal' for  the  eonvei-sion  of  black 
people  which  it  encourages  I  Some  of  these  ([uestions  may  he  purely 
speculative,  but  surely  some  of  them  are  to  the  ia&t  degree  pim^ticaL" 
—PaU  MaU  GattUe, 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARCHAIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.^ 

Wttfn'  Sir  < 'liarlcs  Lycll,  thirty  years  a^ro,  j)uljli«hud  his  Princ'qihs  of  • 
(lO'lniji/^  a  great  piirt  of  tliat  work  was  takuii  up  to  pruvc  the  recent 
ap]>carauce  of  man  on  tliib  globe,  bimply  on  the  negative  evidence 
that  no  traces  of  the  human  body  or  of  the  works  of  bis  handn  had 
then  been  found.  The  learned  author  baa,  however,  lived  to  atouo 
for  his  erroneous  teaching,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  zealous  sup- 
pc^rtcrs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  man.  To  a  geologist,  there  is  no 
doubt  an  attraction  in  looking  at  all  questions  with  reference  to  time, 
but  to  the  student  of  mankind — the  anthropologist — time  is  an 
element  of  little  moment.  The  students  of  mankind  did  not  require 
the  discovery  of  worked  flints  to  convince  them  that  man  was  not 
of  recent  a|>|)earanee  on  this  planet.  Indeed  the  logical  advocates  of 
Monogcny  have  always  been  sensible  that  the  chronology  proposed  by 
.^hbishop  Ussher,  and  accepted  by  the  masses  of  mankind,  was 
utterly  untenable. 

Since  the  publication  of  Ljell'siln^Ki^yo^Jfait,  in  this  country,  the 
tide  has  turned  with  regard  to  that  chronology,  and  all  f^ypear  to 
unite  in  bearing  evidence  of  "  extreme  antiquity  "  in  every  worked 
stone  or  bone  which  is  turned  up  from  beneath  the  surface.  Men 
now  sec  evidences  of  antiquity  in  all  directions.  The  daily  news- 
papeiTi  continually  record  the  discovery  of  evidences  of  great  anti- 
quity, based  on  suppositions  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
thought  profoundly  absurd.  This  is  a  great  change,  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  examine  into  not  only  the  cause,  but  also  into  its  ratumale. 

I  shall  have  to  touch  on  the  foUowing  points: 

1.  ^\Tiat  is  the  value  of  the  pretended  discoveries  of  evidence  of 
man's  antiquity,  which  are  based  on  Archaic  Anthropology) 

^  Extracts  froui  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Haatings  and  St.  Leonards 
Fhilc^Bopbicsl  Society,  January  81s(»  1866.  By  Dr.  James  Hunt,  Resident 
A«S>L. 
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3.  What  ore  the  prinoiplea  on  which  our  reseaiebea  shall  be  con- 
ducted ? 

Tn  the  fii^st  ])liice,  I  must  explain  fhnf  liy  Archaic  Anthropolop^y  I 
mean  the  jnist  hi.storv  »>f  mankind,  115  (ieiiuecd  from  the  study  of  his 
os»cou?4  reniiiius  or  w(»rks  of  industrv.  '1  here  is  auotlicr  wide  field  of 
i-esearch,  throwing  light  on  purn's  history,  on  which  I  shall  nut  i>e 
ahlq  to  touclf  tp-nidit ;  th|«  iuoludet  such  gubjeota  at  myihphgy 
an4  traditiona,  and  uelongs  to  an  entirely  different  order  or  he^  to 
thoee  under  our  consideration. 

Some  six  years  ago  I  had  tl^  (lonour  of  reading  a  paper  to  this 
8<jciety,  on  the  anti(iuity  of  man  aa  deduced  from  the  diaooveiy  of 
flints  from  the  drift." 

I  am  H*»n  v  to  diftcr  from  mnny  of  my  friends  who  tlien  o])]><).ied  my 
views,  hut  it  bliU  aj-pe  irs  to  mo  that  these  and  similar  wrought  flint 
implements,  arc  the  only  rcliuUlc  geologicd  evidences  we  yet  have  on 
thia  suhjcct.  Since  the  time,  however,  of  my  former  paper,  the 
disooTciy  hy  M.  Desnoyers  of  supposed  artificially  cut  oonee^  in  a 
still  older  geological  deposity  would,  if  accepted,  carry  back  the  anti- 
quity of  man  to  a  stiU  earker  date  than  the  worked  flints  found  in 
the  drift 

I  have  said  that  this  is  the  only  really  satisfactory  gcoloL,nc:il 
evidence  of  the  extreme  high  antiquity  of  man  ;  that  it  is  the  <>t?ly  r-vi- 
deiM  P  V.  hieh  carries  hack  the  origin  of  man  more  than  some  lian<ire<Ls 
of  tlKJUHJinds  of  yeaiu  There  arc,  however,  other  discoveries  which 
help  to  shew  that  thci*e  was  no  fomuiation  for  the  theory  a  jihort 
time  su)ce  generally  held  for  the  recent  appearance  of  man  on  the 
earth. 

I  have  no  dogmatic  opiniona  to  olfer  on  this,  .or  indeed  on  any  other 
sulject;  all  I  wish  to  do  is  to  throw  out  for  your  consideration  a 
few  angpegtions,  the  discussion  of  wliich  may  assist  in  elucidating  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  question,  and  result,  let  us  hope,  in  re- 
moving the  somewhat  unjust  aut^igouism  which  arises  in  minds  accu.s- 
tomcd  only  to  one  mode  of  thought,  wheu  any  deviation  from  tho 
beaten  ti-nck  is  hut  suggested. 

An  eminent  author  was  once  writing  a  work  on  Iceland,  and  one  of 
his  chapters  was  headed,  On  the  snakes  of  Iceland."  Ou  referring 
to  this  diapter  it  contained  simply  these  words:  There  are  no 
snakes  in  Iceland."  I  feel  inclined,  in  treating  of  the  [trineiplea 
of  Archaic  Anthropology,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  of  archaiology, 
to  follow  this  example,  ttQd  say  there  are  no  prinoiples  of  this  science 
yet  in  existence. 

Arehfeoh)«ry  has  not  yet  l>een  couijidercd  a  seicucc,  altliough  such 
raj'id  a(l\  iuu  es  are  being  made  every  day  tovvsmLs  this  end,  that  ere 
long  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  rank  amon^t  tjie  scicnccb.  ll  is 
uot  generally  known  that  archseology  is  excnided  from  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  Association,  and  at  the  last  meeting  Sir 
Roderick  Murehison  ofhcially  announced  that  archsBotogy  did  not  come 
within  the  nuige  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Sir  Roderick  on  that  occafiion  renmrked  that  "  the  British  Associa- 
tion had  made  no  change  for  tliirty-four  years."   Suoii,  howeyer,  ia 
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iiot  tl^  ctxac  witli  the  soieucc  wo  are  cousidcring,  tl^o  really  ^oi^ntifio 
piNr^ll  of  w|)ioh  i9  genenilly  known  under  the  titlo  of  *f  m|ilBology/f 

The  YHgf^  fmd  upaatisfautory  meaning?  whicl>  has  been  given  to  tlio 
word  arch^co^o^r}',  however,  has  no  doubt  greatly  tended  to  bring  al)out 
much  iniHconception  with  regard  thi^  important  and  highly  in- 
teresting l)ran(.-li  of  science. 

Wiien  travelling  recently  in  Scotland,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  I  waa 
much  struck  with  the  imperfect  way  iu  which  many  of  the  cxcavatiomi 
have  recently  eonied  on.  I  mu8t,^however,  in  juBtioo  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  say  that  I  belioYO  th|9y  are  as  ready  scientifio  in 
their  methods  as  tlieir  English  brethren.  The  Museum  of  tb9  Society 
of  Anticjnaries  of  Scotland,  is  a  momunent  of  whicli  that  oonntiy 
may  well  feel  proud.  Even  in  the  Zetland  Islands  tlu  re  \h  a  smaU 
local  museum.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  one  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
but  from  mismanagement  it  is  now  \infortunately  dispersed.  W'hilo 
in  many  of  t|iB  ciiicf  towns  of  Scotland  thei-p  are  museums  of  uo  small 
interest. 

I  mention  these  things  because  one  of  the  first  conditionB  of  the 
success  qf  this  science  i9  the  collecting  and  storing  together  of  the 
objects  which  haye  been  found  in  dif<9p9nt  looalitiea.  Such  museums 
are,  however,  of  no  real  value  unjepp  the  spcciniens  are  carefully 

labelled,  and  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  museums  iu 
Scotland.  There  is,  however,  an  earnestness  and  a  zeul  amongst  the 
archfcologists  of  Scotland,  which  bid  fair  to  produce  iu  that  countiy 
a  science  of  the  highest  value  as  illustrating  the  ])a.st  history  of 
that  pai*t  of  the  British  dominions.  But  wliat  now  appeal's  to  mo 
waiting  in  tjiese  researches  is  some  general  direction  or  inspection  of 
the  repemhes  of  tl^e  dififeirent  stpyients.  There  aip,  po  doubt,  great 
difficulties  connected  with  such  a  plan,  but  they  are  perhaps  not 
insnmountable.  ^Ve  want  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  studenta 
who  arc  interested  in  the  pe^t  histoiy  of  man  in  tjiis  country,  to  aid 
in  the  endeavour  to  throw  more  light  on  these  questions  than  now 
aj)pears  to  be  done  by  independent  inquirers.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  such  a  supervision  would  not  work  satisfactorily,  inas- 
much its  it  may  bo  thought  to  shew  a  want  of  confidence  in  individual 
workei-s.  liut  sucii  I  believe  would  not  to  the  fact.  When  in  iSortli 
Briton,  inpre  than  one  student  asserted  his  willingneBS  to  nndortake 
exploration  |f  he  wene  only  directed  how  he  should  proceed.  Scotch- 
men are  AiUy  alive  to  and  sensible  of  the  ii^uiry  done  to  science  by  the 
pai-tial  and  inooipplctc  excavations  whid^  hiave  \yeen  earned  PP  tibere. 
They  now  very  naturally  ask  for  advice  and  assistance.  Now  ought 
it  not  to  be  one  of  the  principles  of  Ai*chaic  Anthropology  that  a  veri- 
fication of  the  facts  (if  ditferent  students  should  take  place  ?  Are  wo 
not  likely  to  get  far  hotter  and  greater  results  Iroin  a  careful  coui- 
parison  of  the  dilVcrent  chusses  of  anticpiities  found  in  various  parts  of 
this,  and  indeed  of  other  couutries  ?  Is  it  uot  advisable  that  isolated 
theories  of  independent  workers  shonld  be  harmonised  with  the 
opinions  and  oondusions  of  other  workers  1  The  question  also  arises, 
would  such  interference  i\8sist  the  progress  of  oiu*  knowledge  of  the 
19MXI9  of  men  who  formerly  inhabited  tUs  ooontry  t 
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It  may  be  Btud  that  the  archaH>logu)t  has  ao  many  other  objects 
thanthost  <  inprohended  in  what  it  is  proposal  to  call  nrcluiic  authm- 
polop:}%  that  it  would  not  be  wnrtli  liis  joining  for  such  an  object. 
Such  <ibjrcti<Mi,  hf>\vcver,  I  assert  to  be  irroimdlcss.  Some  of  the 
more  iiiiiMirt;int  antiquarian  societies  of  this  country  tire  now  con- 
vince<l  tlmt  tiny  are  much  to  blame  for  having  so  neglected  the 
collecting  of  iincient  crania.  They  are  just  now  becoming  sensible  of 
the  value  of  anthropological  science,  and  see  that  all  retilly  sdentific 
arohseology  is  simply  a  portion  of  the  scienoe  of  anthropology. 

The  question  arises,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  different  societies  more  or 
1<  ']<  \  ntccl  to  the  past  history  of  mankind^  to  unite  for  this  object  t 
In  France  the  government  undertakes  this  duty.  In  EngUnd, 
however,  our  chief  scientific  societies  doclino  govenmient  patronage 
and  support.  The  fJcoirraphical  Society  is  nearly  the  only  society 
which  obtains  any  great  part  of  it«  income  fruni  tiie  public  j>ui-se. 
T  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Kciontitic  s.xietics  of  England  devotcti  to 
the  past  history  of  man,  could  fully  realise  the  benefit  of  such  a 
plan,  it  would  he  adopted. 

We  have  not  yet  sufficiently  compared  the  different  disooveries  made 
in  the  various  parts  of  Ilngland,  with  those  made  in  Scotland,  Wales, 
or  Ireland.  We  have  not  even  compared  sufficiently  the  larger  divi- 
sions and  differences  existing  between  the  different  continents.  The 
geologist  is  obliged  to  go  through  considcrabU'  training  before  ho  is 
enabled  to  speak  on  In's  sricncc,  but  the  archaeologist  is  too  frequently 
entirely  untrained  to  ius  work,  and  in  making  hi.s  researches  overlo-  k^ 
much  tlmt  is  uf  im]K>rtance  to  the  student  of  man,  regartlmg  objects  •  i 
antiquity  rather  as  rare  specimens  than  as  unerring  incUoes  of  the 
race  who  wrought  or  erected  them,  and  hut  little  oonsidering  the 
position  in  whic^  they  may  have  been  discovered,  or  seeking  to  read 
from  these  combined  evidences  the  story  of  the  industrious  bands 
that  assisted  in  their  constniction.  The  field  of  Archaic  Anthropology 
is  very  vast.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  humanity  for 
thousands  of  years.  d<  duced  from  the  tmces  left  of  his  existence. 
Indeed,  so  vast  is  llns  bcience,  that  we  are  a.s  yet  luiable  to  indiaite 
the  different  order  of  researches  which  may  ai  ijie.  (ireat,  however, 
as  is  this  branch  of  science,  it  is  far  less  extended  than  tluit  compre- 
hended under  the  words  arohseology.  The  Professor  of  Archeology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  we  Rev.  Gaidale  Babington,  has 
recently  observed,  "  Archieology  concerns  itself  with  the  domestic  and 
the  social,  as  well  as  with  the  religious,  the  commercial,  and  the  politi- 
cal life  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  tribes  in  the  ages  that  have  passed 
away.  All  that  men  in  ancient  times  have  made  and  left  beliind 
them  is  the  subject  of  our  study."*  Now  what  1  jnirpose  to  uicludc 
under  the  name  of  Archaic  Antinv^polugy,  embraces  far  less  than  this, 
but  is  stiU  ail  important  branch  of  science. 

Dr.  Hunt  then  briefly  touched  on  the  various  subjects  which  oonstituto 
the  science  of  Archaic  Anthropology,  in  which  were  included  geological 
stratified  evidence,  peat,  undeiground  structures,  cromledbs,  stone 

*  Babingtoa's  "  latrodvotoiy  Lecture  on  Arduoplogy".  Cambridge : 
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clminlxTs,  Cyclopean  architecture,  atone  circles  and  monuments,  lake 
luibitntioiis,  tumuli,  kitchenmiddcns,  worked  flints  and  stones,  the  use  of 
copper,  gold,  lironzc,  and  iron,  and  tlic  formation  of  iuscriptions.  The 
lecturer,  in  conclusjion,  made  Boiue  reiuarkb  respecting  the  care  to  be 
exercised  and  the  knowledge  i*cquired  by  those  who  imdertook  iiivestiga- 
tions  into  the  Archaic  AnSiropology  of  this  country,  and  gave  some  in- 
stances where  neither  this  caution  nor  knowledge  had  been  ezerdaed, 
which  had  recently  c(  )me  under  his  observation.  He  concluded  as  follows ; 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Archaic  Anthropo- 
lo«r}'  shnidd  be  a  thoroughly  inductive  science.  Tlie  great  misfortune 
'  under  whieli  we  are  now  sufferinjx,  is  the  speculation  which  has  been  in- 
tro<lneed  into  this  subject.  It  has  also  not  been  suttieiently  realised 
how  unsatisfactory  it  is  to  take  tlie  antiquities  of  one's  country  and  en- 
•deavour  to  apply  the  order  of  stratihcation  or  of  antiquity  to  another 
locality.  Thus  me  Scandinavian  antiquaries  have  endeavoured  to  apply 
the  order  of  succeoion  of  metals  in  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  result  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  because  the  order  of  s\icccssion  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  is  quite 
true  in  Denmark,  that  it  shall  be  also  true  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  We  must  always  study  the  historical  remains  of  any  countiy, 
or  of  any  part  of  a  countiy,  ui  connexion  with  race. 

The  raouuments  of  E^^ypt  teach  us  tliat  there  has  been  no  })ercep- 
tibie  change  in  some  of  the  races  of  man  during  the  last  4000  years, 
and  although  we  have  traces  of  different  races  inhabiting  diii'cront 
parts  of  Europe,  they  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  character  from  the 
races  at  present  in  Europe.  Future  discoYeries  may  reveal  l^usts  on 
which  a  different  conclusion  may  be  based.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  of 
science,  while  announcing  the  logical  deductions  of  the  facts  at  present 
knowni,  that  they  shall  at  the  same  time  always  be  ready  to  make 
fresh  deductions  from  any  new  set  of  facts  which  may  be  discovered. 


ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  INNOVATION. 

Practical  antliropolosy  can  never  be  fully  carried  out  without  a 
cordial  recognition  on  the  j^irt  of  society  itself.  Tliat  congeries  of 
hidden  influences  which  form  the  chief  macluncry  acting  u]M>n  man 
in  his  social  state,  is  as  evidently  subject  to  fixed  law  as  any  inmganic 
suUstances ;  our  only  difficulty  being  the  localisation  of  phenomena, 
so  as  inductively  to  arrive  at  their  causes.  To  the  social  state  of 
mankind  every  event  of  history  is  necessarily  subordinated ;  and, 
though  the  careers  of  ambitious  men  sometimes  seem  to  rise  al)ove 
the  commonweal  of  nations,  and  to  sway  the  social  conditions  of  peo- 
ples, yet  the  influences  exerted  l)y  stich  individuals  rarely  leave  any 
iMMvk  upon  the  social  state  in  its  integrity.  Great  grief,  sudden 
cahiiiiity,  the  march  of  armies,  or  tlie  proufress  of  science,  agitiites 
the  social  state  but  in  a  momentary  way ;  and  man,  tljc  great  prob- 
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leni  of  the  uinvci-sc,  with  his  complexity  of  paiisioiis  and  wants,  hift 
iufinitc  mental  atiperiority  and  fiuil  bodily  natiire,  remains  atiU  sab- 
jeci  to  the  oomnioneBt  wits,  and  ruled  by  ibe  meet  animal  of  pto- 
pensities. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  elevate  man  into  the  pOBHi4>ll  of  a  demi- 
god ;  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  to  talk  the  jargon  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  use  the  temis  niicrocosm  and  macrocosm  ;  far  be  it  fh^m  iis 
to  discourse  loiinicdly  and  mystically  of  oltjcctive  and  subjective. 
KetrnnliiiL'  man  ns  n  truly  complex  beiTi«r,  the  practical  contmst  be- 
tween his  uatiuul  liuiiic  iiiul  that  educiited  concretion  of  i)rejudices 
and  eri-ors,  termed  his  character  and  opinions,  becomes  a  most  absorb- 
ing and  interesting  study. 

Few  readers  of  htetory,  when  laying  down  some  reeoids  of  man's  doings 
in  a  national  sense,  hare  not  specidated  upon  the  possible  futute  whidt 
miijht  have  arisen,  luvl  one  link  of  the  chain  been  othenvise  than  it  waSL 
A  Fretich  }iliiloso|)hcr — Voltaire,  we  think — devoted  a  dialogue  to  the 
locricfil  proof  of  the  fact  tlmt  tho  death  of  TTcnry  TV  of  France  by  the 
(la'_''iror  of  l^nrAillac,  was  actually  caused  \ty  the  accidcntnl  plitting 
fortli  of  the  left  f'«(>t  iiibtead  (»f  the  right  of  a  Brahiinni,  nii  the  banks 
of  the  Uaiigcs.  Yet,  lamental>le  sis  the  death  ui  ilenry  IV  was  to 
France,  strangely  diifercnt  as  might  have  been  the  history  of  that 
country,  had  tliat  remarkable  monarch  realised  his  fttonHtb  dream 
of  every  subject  being  fed  upon  chicken-broth,  it  eannbt  but  be 
erident  tJiat  the  world,  with  its  petty  cares  and  every-dfty  sensntions, 
went  on  in  the  beaten  track,  and,  like  the  stellar  iniiverse,  fared  for- 
ward without  symjKithy  or  change.  There  is  a  stolidity  in  cTcrr-day 
existenct\  Mver  which  tlie  siibliniest  dii^poverio??,  the  hiprhcst  aspirations 
of  the  mnid,  liuve  no  control.  Tliis  ])<»ints  to  some  antl»r'»{"»l(>j:ical 
law,  working  under  the  surface,  of  which  at  the  present  time  we  see 
the  cllects  without  knowing  the  principles. 

Our  versatile  relations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  in- 
vented, or  rather  modified  into  use,  an  admirable  verb,  cxpreasiTe  of 
this  BingiUar  faculty  of  man.  They  talk  ci  "to  recuperate",  and  re- 
cu])erati()n  is  a  process  in  which  nationallj  they  have  a  vast  fiiith. 
There  is  an  nnconscious  fitness  in  this  pluuse,  and  it  may  weU  arrest 
our  attention,  standing,  as  we  do  in  our  present  attitude,  near  the 
threshold  of  pf^ychical  anthropdlniry.  Modem  science,  iruided  by  the 
jmuciples,  though  not  always  u.siiig  the  processes  of  positivism,  has 
banished  the  metaphysical  view  of  man  t(»  a  liuibo  of  utter  vacuity. 
Early  anthropologists  fornuilated  tiieii'  science  d  ^Won',  and  sought  to 
account  for  man's  peculiarities  from  the  mefatal  enci^g^es  and  beliefe 
he  exhibited.  Modem  anthropologists  ado])t,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  opposite  rule,  and  look  at  man  as  a  feeding,  laughing,  and  aiigu- 
mentative  avini'd.  But  win  n  we  come  to  look  at  social  innovation, 
at  the  reasons  for  an  elevation  of  tlie  races  into  a  i)ermanently  Ijetter 
condition,  neither  of  these  views  of  ninti  appear  sntisfacton*.  To  say 
n«)thing — for  really  so  mnch  lias  been  said  that  ir  is  7vtVeshing  to 
otnit  the  black  d?aught  ucciwionally — to  say  notliiug,  therefore,  of  the 
Negro,  it  i«  u  mutter  for  earnest  contem]»Iation  to  ol)sen'e  the  ver}' 
sW  development,  botti  historically  and  socially,  of  what  are  admitti?d 
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by  mofaliBta  fttid  hygienists  to  be  the  better  itietitnl  and  phTsicol 
states  of  iiittiikiiid.  Progress  is  a  word  employed  bj  the  flies  on  the 
wheel  of  hmtitoitj ;  and  there  is  a  grim  hitihoar  in  the  catastrophes 
which  oeearionally  deflnt  man's  objects.  It  is  not  proposed  to  assert 
that  any  eril  diyinity  pitxnqrts  the  catastrophes  so  named ;  but  the 
rccogiiitioti  of  it  repnoBiye  power  in  the  hiw  of  human  evolution  is 
inevitable. 

T]i;h  reprossive  power,  or  this  operation  of  a  law  of  repression,  meets 
TiH  on  every  side ;  it  is  pohtical,  and  meets  ns  on  the  o]ip(»sitton 
lifiithes  of  St.  Stephen's;  it  is  religious,  and  starts  up  in  l*uscyisni 
(j>kis  Ptisey  que  le  Pnsey)  and  Spnrgeonism ;  it  is  scientific,  and 
bristles  in  the  pamplilets  of  "Parallax",  and  the  paradoxes  of  Do 
Morgan.  In  the  ar£i»  we  encounter  it  in  the  inventor  who  is  kept 
down,  or  the  discoverer  who  cannot  fimnulate  words  to  describe  his 
invention.  Go  a  step  lower,  and  even  the  "fast"  man,  an  interesting 
genus  fading  away  and  being  Buperseded  by  the  pale  and  eupci-ficial 
scorbutic  yontli  with  bine  flpeetucles— f^ren  the  "fast"  man,  with  col- 
loquial brevity,  buys  "there's  a  screw  loose." 

It  may  l>e  urged  on  tlie  part  of  the  reader,  tliat  the  precetling 
pnnii^r.ipli  is  hardly  fitted  for  the  pacres  of  a  niagiuine  devoted  to 
scientific  purposes ;  but  it  is  a  fair  tpiestiou  to  put  in  reply,  whetlier, 
on  looldng  at  anthropology  in  its  practical  efibots  upon  man,  we  have 
aii  j  right  to  omit  the  consideration  of  the  smallest  element  of  society  t 
The  meanest  insect  that  cmwls  fbms  an  integral  part  of  the  science 
of  entomology ;  and  the  meanest  and  most  (apparently)  foolish  man 
is  an  element  in  applied  anthropology. 

Our  ohject,  however,  was  rather  to  draw  attention  to  the  fnet  nf 
t)»e  wide-sprt  ;itl  discontent  soeinlly  existing.  Panaceas  of  every  kind, 
like  cij^'^ar-ligiits  at  a  railway  station,  are  proiVered  by  political  p(  «ll,ir>i 
on  every  hand  ;  Avliile  the  bn^vd  open  daylight  of  true  science  is  dis- 
regarded. The  materials  at  hand,  the  institutions  amongst  which  we 
live,  an  all  amply  fitted  fbr  healtliftQ  purposes.  It  is  only  the  general 
didnclination  for  exertion  that  prevents  their  happy  application  to 
the  problettui  oi  sodal  life.  Perhaps  the  highest  pteof  of  human  ad- 
vancement consists  in  the  self-confession  every  man  nnikes  to  himself 
of  a  higher  law — his  ideal,  sacred  beyond  everything — that  which 
wonid  bo  debased  by  the  fbrmalism  of  a  profession  of  fiiith ;  in  fiict, 
the  unveiled  Isis. 

Here,  then,  abstracted  from  the  dull  and  useless  hidls  of  ritualism, 
tnay  wc  hope  to  find  the  true  key  to  psychical  anthropology,  to  that 
division  of  oiu*  s&icnce  which  is  the  most  important  for  the  purposes 
bf  general  eoHciUation.  Unless  the  groat  mass  of  our  IbUow-citiscns 
can  be  stiirred  into  an  admowledgment  of  the  existence  of  this  innate 
and  "recuperative**  fiusulty — call  it  hope,  shame,  Conscience,  confidence, 
Vdlat  you  wiU — we  can  never  expect  to  fomid  a  practical  social  science, 
an  application  of  anthropology  which  sliaU  be  at  once  merciful  and  just, 
intelliunhle  and  nctivc. 

What,  then,  it  ju  ty  be  stsked,  should  be  the  first  step  to  a  rucogni- 
tloh  of  the  necemty  for  the  establish  me ut  of  a  social  science  not 
fouudcd  upon  metaphysicid  appreciations  of  mom's  nature  1    It  should 
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ooDflist  in  the  posfculatioii  of  fiuHs,  end  an  immediAte  prooeat  of  trial 

The  cardinal  principle  of  social  (.xistenoe  is  implied,  after  all,  in  the 
admission  tliat  circumstanoes  make  men.  The  Egyptian  king,  who 
taught  the  infants  the  laniniagc  of  ^'oat«,  subjected  the  oVijects  of  liis 
experiment  to  ciretimstaurcs,  and  did  not  panne  to  consider  wliat  lie 
wjui  doing.  Tlie  saiiie  application  of  time  and  capital  nii^ht  have 
ninde  the  ciiildren  gi»od  average  citizens,  seeing:  clearly  their  ix>sition 
in  the  world,  and  fonning  no  medium  for  the  rc<ilisatiou  of  tliat  al>- 
Btiaction — a  univeml  language.  Once  agreed  that  cinmmstaooes 
form  men,  we  can  proceed  to  a  satisfactory  amelioration  of  those  dr- 
cumstances,  and  a  distribution  of  professions  acoording  to  fitness  and 
tasto. 

That  great  social  innovator  Fourier,  was  not  far  A^Toug  in  pointing  out 
liis  principle  of  attract  ion  towaixis  employments.  Of  coni'se  it  is  need- 
lesH  to  refer,  except  in  tiie  way  of  apology',  to  the  existence  of  a 
nunu  roll H  class  of  mipalatable  em})lo3nneTit«  ;  yet  even  these,  di.stri- 
huted  among  intelligent  men,  might  prove  le^s  distasteful  tiuiu  tiie 
dirt  throwing  we  sometimes  see. 

There  is  one  eurious  fact  in  reference  to  social  innovation,  and  that 
is,  that  the  reformers  have  neyer  discriminated  between  political  and 
social  conditions  ;  yet  they  iulmit,  by  the  very  fact  of  legislation,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  legislate  for  the  individual.  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
that  interesting  emperor  errant ed  to  a  Greek  philosopher  one  of  the 
citit's  of  Magna  Grojcia,  in  order  that  he  might  test  the  experiment  i»f 
a  republic  according  to  the  princii)les  of  Plato.  Tlic  obscure  scholiast 
wlience  the  statement  is  taken,  reports  nothing  as  to  the  result  of  the 
experiment  Plato  proposed  the  al)olition  of  almost  all  i)oetry,  ai> 
pemicions  to  the  aoeial  state;  and  yet,  anthroi)ologically  speaking, 
what  is  more  potent  than  ballad  literature  and  traiditionary  epics  t 
Even  in  our  own  age,  amidst  the  squalor  and  factitious  splendour  of 
the  respective  regions  of  Seven  Dials  and  Kensington  Palace  Gardens, 
the  ballad  holds  its  own  ;  and  no  political  legislation  has  entirely  put 
down  the  wandering  organ-man.  And  what  is  this  love  of  music, 
this  feeling  of  tune,  but  an  inherent  recognition  of  that  inner  "recu- 
pemtive"  principle  which,  despite  his  own  will,  accompanies  man  from 
adolescence  to  the  grave?  There  is  a  iinnness  in  man,  independent 
of  all  forms  of  government,  a  will  to  enact,  a  purpose  to  attain ;  and 
our  social  philosophers,  buried  in  statistics  and  ft  priori  schemes,  omit 
the  consideration  of  this  important  element. 

One  of  the  most  curious  social  problems  in  eiistence,  is  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  offences.  How  to  apportion  punishment 
is,  indeed,  a  topic  of  niiirhty  importance  !  If  Jack  get  a  wliipping  for 
stealing  a  hatful  of  apples,  do  the  stripes  deter  Bill  from  the  enter- 
prise? No;  practice  teaches  us  the  contrary.  And  in  a  more  iriavo 
instance,  ])nl)lic  executions  for  murder  are  fuUuwed  by  munlers  in  ixn 
increasing  ratio.  Hitherto  the  writer  has  kept  in  view  tiie  higher  law 
governing  man's  being,  and  the  sudden  inttwluction  of  murder  may 
appear  strange.  Tet  it  is  not  so.  No  truth  is  without  its  shadow ; 
an  obverse  implies  a  reverse  of  some  kind.  And,  while  taking  in  a 
general  way  a  oheerfid  view  of  this  innate  psychological  characteristic 
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of  man,  we  must  not  foiget  that,  acting  ftoooiding  to  tbo  lawi  of  its 
being,  it  will  as  readily  do  eril  m  go(jd.  The  etmal  oontroTeniea  of 
the  Platonists  and  Neo-Platonists  as  to  to  xaXoV  and  ro  dyaOwf  might 
have  been  ended,  had  anthropology  evidenced  the  passionless  charac* 
ter  of  human  emotion — the  law  of  human  chaiacter  which  proYokes 
the  straiip:cst  vaji^firies  in  tlic  s;xme  person. 

It  w;i8  it]f>rc  for  tl»c  j>urpose  of  indicating  thia  prlsnrtrv  principle  in 
man  a»  ii  usutul  centre  for  tlic  considenition  of  antliropoio^M^t.s,  that 
we  have  brought  it  loi  ssurd.  i'sjcbical  anthropology,  when  applied 
to  practical  purposes,  must  come  to  every  homo ;  the  passions  of 
children,  the  enUiusiasm  of  youth,  the  fitful  despair  of  advanced  age, 
and  the  steady  glow  of  a  hopeful  intellect,  steeled  from  youth  to  a 
patience  of  '*the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune" — ell  these 
may  be  diagnosed  and  cbissiiied  by  the  practical  anthro|>ologtHt  with 
great  advantage.  His  diagnosis  will  thns  c«>ntrilMiro  to  a  knowledge 
of  race-character,  and  pave  tlie  way  to  a  better  future  state. 


KENAN'S  LIVES  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

As  important  work  hiw  recently  been  published  in  Paris,  the  fitting 
sequel  to  the  FfV  tie  J^s-tus  of  the  .same  illu8tri^>^^^s  author.  It  i«  the 
duty  of  antbropologi.^tfi,  while  the  din  of  theological  bewilderment  is 
passiing  over  their  heads,  to  attempt  to  discover  whether  any  true 
lessons  cim  be  derived  fh>m  the  perusal  of  this  work,  and  in  what 
way  the  problems,  which  M.  Benan  so  often  suggests,  can,  when 
solved,  produce  certain  results,  not  merely  on  historical,  but  on 
general  anthropology.  These  questions  can  only  be  solved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  few  passages  which  M.  Benan  devotes  to  the  science  of 
man.  With  theological  disquisition,  considered  quoad  h>r,  we  can 
have  little  to  do  ;  on  the  liearings  of  the  present  work,  in  an  ;iiit)iro- 
logical  aspect,  wo  might  have  much  to  observe,  if  sjmce  j>erniitted 
us.  For  when  that  early  conflict  of  Shcmitic  schools  of  thought, 
amongst  each  other,  wliich  is  called  the  period  of  the  Aj[K>btolic  Fathei's, 
took  place,  changes  arose  in  the  social  and  religious  state  of  mankind, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  anthropo- 
logist. In  a  paper  which  the  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
read  before  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle,  in  1863,  it  was 
justly  said  that  he  gave,  as  a  first  principle  of  anthropological  classifica- 
tion, a  far  hightr  value  to  religion,  and  to  art,  than  to  hing:na^'c. 
"  It  was  possible  to  eliiinge  the  language  of  a  race  ;  but  apparently 
imjHJssible  to  change  either  their  rehgion  or  their  inn;itf  ideas  of  art." 
Ajmrt  from  the  superficial  and  jirrugant  theories  ui  iiumouf,  we  are 
not  aware  that  anthropologists  liave  over  been  so  distinctly  placed 
before  the  great  religious  enigma,  as  the^  are  now  by  the  publication 
of  M.  Benan's  work.  M.  Benan  certamly  brings  to  bear  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Shemitic  nations^  as  well  as  an  autho* 
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ritaiiTe  Aoqtioiiitanoe  with  their  Inguiigefe)  irhiidt  It  mittld  be  wvll  If 

his  assailants  could  either  imitfttc  or  equal. 

Wc  have  Yicen  a  little  amused  when  those  students,  vhof$e  mUfmy 
fort  ificiif ions  in  Bi}>lical  criticism,  mar  rest  on  the  f  niiidntion  of 
i'hirkt's  CnmmrutnrH  on  the  Jiihle,  or  some  otlier  dust-iicap  of  the 
C'iLihtcnitli  rriitury,  itiLMie  xivM^t  problems  of  Slk'niitic  lore  witii  eii- 
quirens  wliu.sc  duty  it  nmy  have  been  to  be  in  Bomv  nVmht  deiTee 
acquainted  with  modem  knowledge.  Of  coiu^e,  intolemnoe  in  these 
nmttcrs  is  preoisely  in  the  ratio  of  absolute  ignonnoe  of  the  ittljecti 
discuflsed.  Thoso  irho  cotuitder  that  M.  Renaii  is  a  ^'Getmaii  dhiloeo- 
pher/'  and  oonsei]uently  bad,  maj  rest  in  the  blinfbl  thoii^t  thUt 
tlioy  are  unaoquaintcd  with  either  French  or  German  philosophy,  and 
mi^dit,  if  they  cared,  further  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
"moml  res])onsibility "  may  not  be  always  exacted  from  the  miciD- 
OCphalc.    Wc  will  let  M.  Ib  iiiui,  however,  speak  for  himself 

"  f'ertaiiily,  the  formation  of  Christianity  in  the  ineatest  fact  in  the 
religiouH  iiistory  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  miracle. 
Buddhism  and  Babism  liave  had  martyrs  as  numerous,  as  exalted,  and 
as  resigned  as  those  of  Christianism.  The  mimcles  of  the  foundation 
of  Ishunism  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  I  avow  that  they 
affect  me  littlo.  It  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  renuirked,  that  the  Moslem 
teachers  give,  with  i^eirard  to  the  establishment  6f  Islamistn,  its  !itfiision 
like  a  train  of  fire,  its  r:ij)i<l  eonqnestn,  and  the  strenL^th  whii-li  en<Uies  it 
eveiywhere  with  siu  ii  a  jxtwcrfiil  sway,  the  same  nrL'uinents  whieh  Chris- 
tiaii  apolf  'Liists  make  with  regard  t«)  tlie  estalilishiiient  of  riiristianity, 
and  in  whicii  they  pretend  tlie  hand  of  (J<nl  is  clearly  visil>le.  Let  ua 
gnuit,  then,  if  they  wish  it,  that  the  foundation  of  CTiristianity  is  a  uai(|ue 
ftujt.  Another  abflolutely  unique  fhot  is  (iresented  by  Hellenism,  ftnder- 
standing  by  this  word  the  ideal  of  peHbetion  in  literature,  alt,  and 
philosophy,  which  Greece  realised.  Greek  art  surpasses  all  other  art, 
as  mticli  Clu^tianity  surpasses  all  othet-  reli'.'ion^,  an<l  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  a  c'ni»cti<ni  of  ^reat  works,  by  the  side  of  which  all 
othei*8  are  but  mdbrtuiiate  biuifries,  or  more  or  less  sncecs^rtil  imitn- 
tinns,  is  pi  rha]>s  thtit  wbicli  in  its  kind  more  than  others  defies  eom- 
parison.  Hfllenism,  in  other  wurds,  is  as  much  a  prodiLry  <>f  l)eauty, 
as  Christ ianisni  is  n  ])r(uli<iy  of  holiness,  A  unique  event  is  not 
nccessjirily  a  nuracle.  (  Jod  has  varioiui  degrees  in  everjrthing  which  is 
bcAutifiil,  good,  and  true.  But  it  is  nerer  in  a  nulnifesiaHon  so 
elusive  in  nature,  that  the  breath  of  God  in  a  religion  tst  philoflopliy 
ought  to  bo  considered  as  a  pririlege  or  aa  an  exception/'  (Page  51, 
Preface.) 

We  have  Ikjcu  stnick,  when  rcjidinj?  the  above  passtige,  not  mepely 
with  the  objective  relations  which  Christianity,  '  may  hvr^v  towards 
Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism,  but  with  the  iietual  suVtjective  (jues- 
tion  which  arises,  **  W  hat  is  Christianity  1"  Here,  of  enurse,  there 
may  be  many  iiii.svvei*8.  The  orthodox  will  resjxind  according  to  their 
l>elief.  The  reader  of  SiUsset  will  say  that  Christianity  is  a  form  of 
Kco-Platonism,  and  that  Alexandrine  philosophy  welded  what  .had 
been  established  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Christ;  white  thoae 
who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Shemitic  thou^t. 
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will  say,  *'  Oh,  Cliristianitj  is  8im|ily  Paiilisni  ;  Paul  ^  as  the  fbundfer 
of  Christianitj  ;  tlie  Jews  were  very  good  men,  no  doubt,  yai  it  in  to 
S.  Paul  that  the  real  fbnnatiTe  force  of  ChrietiAiiitj  is  dae»"  This 
represents  mueh  of  the  popular  belief  and  we  arc  glad  that  one  gifted 
with  the  learning  of  M.  Renaa  has  utterly  annihilated  this  vulgar 
tnisconceptioiL  Compared  even  with  S.  Barnabas,  Paul  falls  into  a 
Bulwrdinate  phase  in  his  work.  The  "  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  "  may 
cprtaiiilv  bo  accorded  much  hononr,  but  wo  must  recollect  that  no 
supremacy  was  accorded  to  him  amongst  the  apostles.  We  must 
therefore  take  the  maiiifesiRtions  of  early  Christianity,  either  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  belief,  or  as  M.  Kenan  htis  ilcscribed  them ;  we 
must  watch  thenk  throughout  tlie  period  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostlte,  a  narrative  which  is  of  the  highest  anthropological  impor- 
tance, inasmuoh  as  in  its  pages  is  narrated  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  early  Christians  from  Jenisblem^ 
the  centre  of  Sliemitic  life,  to  Rume,  the  centre  of  Hellenic  and  Latin 
intellect  and  devotion.  Jurisdictioii  has  since  rested  where  the  early 
Christian  advocates  sought  for  a  haven  of  refug-c. 

Sliemitism,  Ukc  many  other  psychological  luunifestations,  polarises. 
Any  one  who  reOTrds  a  lake  whose  surface  is  rippled  by  tlie  waves, 
will  notice  the  gieatei  piuity  of  the  water  in  the  centre,  at  the  Siime 
time  that  a  few  rapid  and  forcible  strokes  will  impel  him  to  plunge 
ihr  away  fttnn  the  latent  scum  which  infests  the  edges  of  the  pond, 
produced  by  dirt  which  cati  go  no  fuHher^  and  irill  remain  self-polluting 
fbr  years  to  come.  Confhied  as  Shemitism  is  to  a  limited  geographical 
zbno;  Stretching  from  Canaan  to  Caledonia  in  a  north  westerly,  from 
Canaan  to  BclixK-histau  in  n  easterly  direction,  it  naturally  finds  its 
best  elements  dilVused  Tip;ir  the  centre  of  its  gcitirrni  liical  area,  its 
woi'Bt  at  the  edires,  where  it  becomes  in  contact  with  < » liu-worship  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Buddhism  on  the  other.  The  Sliemitisni,  for  ex- 
ample, with  which  Scotland  luis  been  inoculated  through  mistaken 
hmA  as  to  the  value  of  the  ScriptnreS)  has  executed  a  for  more  baneful 
influence  over  the  world's  histoiy  than  the  Shemitism  of  anoifefat  laraeL 
The  ancient  iUth  had  a  beautiftd  tadition;  the  modem  Iwlief  has 
neither  use  nor  beauty.  Beyond  the  Tweed,  and  even  in  some  parts 
of  Enirlaud,  the  Bible,  it  is  true,  may  ghtter  in  a  showy  binding  on 
the  liookshelf,  l)Ut  the  Baal-firc  on  St.  John's  Ere  shines  far  mone 
brighth'  on  the  hill.  Centuries  of  Shemiric  influences  have  failed 
to  change  tlie  essential  nature  of  the  reliirions  creed.  An  impeifect 
Christianity  extends  its  deleterious  influence  over  England,  Scotland, 
Scandinavia,  and  Northern  Germany,  but  tlie  feeble  natiu^  of  its  orgjui- 
iiation  and  the  vagueness  of  its  tenets,  predudes  any  complete  eithr- 
pation  of  the  ancient  fidths.  We  are,  in  many  j^arts  of  Enghmd,  as 
essentially  Pegan  as  ever.  Our  little  children,  who  learn  mutilated 
fragments  of  Norse  mythology  from  their  nurses,  learn  too  soon  to 
place  the  heroes  of  Biblical  and  nursery  legend  on  the  same  pedestal. 
To  them  the  essential  eviilence  <^f  the  existence  of  the  one  is  as  good 
as  the  proof  their  teaciier  is  likely  to  nfVord  them  of  the  other.  Both 
alike  are  debased.  And  this  tendency  which  Christian  teachers  so  often 
share  with  the  infant  nurse,  this  baby -jumping  scliool  of  reli^iosite 
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plentifully  produces  the  popular  teaeher  of  dilated  theology.  It  is, 
howerer,  intensely  populcv ;  it  can  be  made  eren  luctatiye.  So  long 
as  men  are  found  whose  nteiUr  it  is  to 

'*M;iko  matters  pleasant  with  a  liell  dlspfiiise^ 
And  hawk  about  a  Gospel  compromised." 

SO  \oiv^  ius  the  p!i8si<>n'j  and  vices  of  the  mussos  arc  sedulously  preache<i 
d<»\vii  to,  so  liiiiLr  will  the  essential  race-chamcterb  uf  religion  be  ob- 
8cure<l.  When  ]>eoj>lt)  will  see  that  it  is  by  a  careful  study  of  race 
alone  that  any  true  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  religion  over  the 
world  can  be  effected;  then,  if  ever,  the  so-called  ^'evangelisalion 
of  mankind  will  take  place.  Still  we  must  not  foi^t  that  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  did  710^  say,  **  Qo  ye,  preach  to  all  nations,  and  sell 
them  ninepenny  Bibles,"  and  until  the  nnssionaries  who  may  l>e  sent 
from  Northern  Euroj)e  do  their  appointed  duty,  we  are  scarcely  en- 
titled to  blame  Christinnity  for  a  failure  which  is  probably  due  to 
intense  ignorance  of  eompamtive  anthropology. 

The  candid  in(iuiivr  who  reads  the  geoirrjiphical  account  of  the 
national  whence  the  crowd  of  disciples  gathered  together  *>n  the  day  of 
Pttiteoostwere  derlTed,  must  be  struck  with  the  small  space  which  aD 
the  racial  elements  described  define  when  dotted  on  the  map.  We 
have  Parthians,  Modes,  EHamites,  Mesopotamians,  Cappadocians,  natiTea 
of  Pontus,  Phrygians,  Pamphylians,  Egyptians,  Libyans  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Cyrene,  Jews,  proselytes,  Cretes,  and  Arabians,  mentioned  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts.  Three  distinct  elements  are  here  re- 
cognisable. First  come  the  old  Zoroastrine  elements  of  nortlieni 
and  middle  Persia,  whose  magiau  representatives  were  the  first  to 
recognise  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  Next  we  have  Hellenic 
elements  from  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Phiygia,  Pamphylia,  and  Crete. 
The  Shemitic  race  is  typified  by  the  Mesopotamian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Libyan,  the  Arabian,  the  Jew,  and  the  proselyte.  The  latter  element 
affbrds,  doubtless,  a  source  of  confusion.  Much  Hellenic  blood  doubt- 
less existed  among  the  proselytes,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  may  fiurly 
be  classified  as  Shemitcs.  Another  little  thing  strikes  us.  Tliere  is 
no  Niuritiaii  element  in  the  whole  cate-jorv.  Tlic  Kiryptians  play  the 
important  i)art,  to  which  the  importance  anil  anti(iuity  of  their  ancient 
faith  entitled  them;  the  denizens  of  the  ])arts  of  Libya,  about  CHtcuo, 
sent  forth  their  converts.  No  Negio  race,  however,  is  represented  ; 
and  the  significant  silence  of  the  cai-ly  Apostles,  and  Apostolic  Fathers, 
respecting  these  races,  is  at  least  suggestive.  Wo  are  not  aware  of  any 
definite  or  unmistakeable  alludon  to  the  Negro  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  '^Ethiopian"  eunuch  who  served  Om(£use  waa  probably  either  a 
Nubian  or  an  Abyssinian.  Negro  queens  have  never  sent  messengers 
liaving  charge  of  treasure,  to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  heat!  waters 
of  the  Nile  have  always  formed  a  nucleus  of  a  kind  of  debasrd  Shenii- 
tism.  Whatever  efTects  the  baptism  hy  8.  Philip  of  this  iCtlii<)pian 
eunuch  (admittedly  an  individual  of  hi«rb  social  })osition)  may  have 
produced,  it  is  positively  certain,  thut  the  evangelisation  "  of  the 
true  Negro  races  is  as  fiur  <^  now  as  in  the  days  when  the  Apostles 
first  went  forth.  If,  just  for  the  sake  of  ai^iment,  we  accept  the 
traditions  which  were  current  during  the  early  times  of  duistianity 
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rospectiug  the  fates  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  it  is  true,  that  we  are 
toM  that  S.  Mark  taught  in  Libya  for  some  time,  and  attempted  to 
engraft  Christianity  on  the  Berbers  of  that  district,  yet  the  more  eoolly 
we  look  at  the  matter,  the  sirougcr  the  probability  arises  that  tho 
vtord  Libya  here  is  to  be  used  iu  its  restricted  sense.  There  is  not  tlie 
slightest  evidence  that  a  single  early  Christian  missionary  ever  went 
aimongst  Negro  mces.  We  can  only  accept  this  fact  ;\s  i)r<>ving  one 
of  two  things.  Either  they  were  not  sent  to  the  Xegro  races,  and  the 
"all  nations"  whom  they  were  ordered  to  teach  were  limited  westerly 
by  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  or  else  that  discretion  and  great  mental 
power  which  the  most  aetive  opponent  of  Chnstianity  must  admit  the 
Apostles  possessed,  led  them  not  to  sow  seed  by  the  wayside,  where  tho 
fowls  of  the  air  would  soon  destroy  it.  A  supernattiral  or  a  rationalist 
exegesis  may  here  be  advocated,  according  to  the  bios  of  the  in([uirer. 

But  the  most  significant  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  to 
an  anthroptilogist,  is  the  entire  al)sencc  of  all  reference  to  the  Bud- 
dhist elements  of  religion.  It  appeal's  Btranire  that  the  vast  nnd 
manifold  forms  of  faith  which,  at  a  very  early  period  of  tlie  eaiili'.s 
history,  overspread  China,  Indiit,  and  a  large  pait  of  Ccutrui  Asia, 
should  not  find  representatiyes  when  the  erangeUsation  of  the  wholo 
world  was  at  stake.  Admitting,  even  as  a  hypothesis,  that  Buddhist 
elements  may  have  existed  amongst  the  Parthians,  the  absence  of  the 
larger  Buddhist  types  is  significant,  and  remains  so,  the  more  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  geographical  extent  which  is  covered  by  Buddhist 
devotees.  And  if  wo  cast  our  eyes  northwards,  and  survey  the  vast 
plains  of  Aria,  Bactrin,  anrl  SoLrdiana,  water*  m1  liy  the  Ox  us  and  Jax- 
artes,  recoUectmg,  jw  wc  must,  that  many  eonjnuuiioatiuns  have  always 
existed  between  these  lauds  and  Shemitic  territories,  the  enigma 
'becomes  complex.  Certainly,  the  Christian  religion,  neither  in  tho 
time  of  tho  Apostles,  nor  at  present,  has  spread  in  a  north-easterly 
direction. 

Shemitic,  Hellenic,  and  Magian  elements  wafted  the  banner  of 
Christianity  across  Western  Europe.  These,  and  these  alone,  comprise 
the  R^Tithesis  termed  the  Christian  religion.  This  would  be  incom- 
plete without  tlio  civilisini/  and  ennohlinir  elements  of  Hellenism  ;  its 
philosophy  woidd  he  shallow  and  incoDiprcheusible  without  the  deep 
thought  of  Magianism  ;  wliile  it  is  to  Shemite  tradition  and  Shemitc 
activity  that  its  success  can  be  tniced.  Wo  see  in  tho  faith  of  Islam, 
Shemitism  without  the  Hellenic  influence.  The  conquest  of  Spain  by 
Moors,  and  its  occupation  for  centuries,  has  led  to  much  Shemite 
tradition  being  presenred  therein.  When  we  see  how  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  Mohammedan  civilisation  in  Spain,  the  mind  cannot 
but  speculate  as  to  what  must  have  been  the  result  if  Italy  had  been  also 
conquered  by  a  Moslem  popnlation.  We  should  have  had  a  far  greater 
propnrtiiMi  of  Pagan  usages  amongst  tlie  Italian  population  than  wc 
now  have ;  wliilc  rhristianity.  [)amiysed  in  Italy  at  the  central  ganglion 
of  its  nervous  system,  would  iiave  shrunk  to  tho  effete  and  etiolated 
State  presented  by  the  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church.  To  those 
who  are  disposed  to  look  with  gratification  on  the  past,  or  hope  for 
the  fiitnre,  a  calm  examination  of  these  topics  will  indeed  be  sugges- 
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tWfl.  They  will  leani  eopnlr  «f  lAtPT  that  it  is  by  the  li^'lit  of  untliro- 
pology  that  all  these  things  can  be  jndjred.  The  nio-st  (lispaasjonate 
inquirer??  arc  prepared  to  admit  mu<;li  tliut  may  l)e  at  viin  inoo  with 
the  ])(ij)iilnr  Bentimenta  ;  we  live  in  a  tima  w|ien  it  is  hjmmitjaa  t«> 
prcniict  the  religiou  of  the  futiire.  The  fanatic  of  ouu  schuul  miiy 
<leny  the  influence  of  luuo  ;  yet  tlio  thcologicttl  student  ought  to  re- 
member that  it  is  m  tbp  writtngii  of  tbo  greatoirt  iWeni  divine,  an 
well  M  oiie  of  the  vorl4'8  woti  honest  tbinkera-^oiui  Heni^  Newnun 
— that  a  plea  is  put  in  for  the  recognition  of  raoe^haraeter  ip  religion, 
whioh  theologians  would  do  well  to  consider.  That  the  same  beliefi^ 
or  the  same  practices,  would  be  possible  in  Italy  and  in  England,  can 
scarcely  l>o  conceived,  unless  the  existing  jxipulation  of  either  country 
were  to  be  completely  extirpated.  Anthr<>polo<,dcai  principles  will 
ultimatel  v  be  a  guide  befure  which  Lhose  uufortuuiito  combiiiiition^  uf 
evil-nuii(iL(i  or  illitcmtc  men,  termed  "Anglo-Contiucnial"  or  "Chuieh 
Missiouarj  "  Societies,  will  "pule  their  inefleptiwi  firea."  The  pro- 
gress <^  Gompacative  Anthropology  will  tend  to  preate  fk  Iwt  hgr 
vbioh  all  the  diiforenoes  whieb  now  exist,  may  be  0la88ifie4  with  aa 
much  cj[aotitu()e  aa  the  nosologlsl  plassifies  disme.  Tp  suggest  a 
remedy  is  quite  eDQthep  thing. 


THE  NJIGBO  R4CB,» 

General,— The  position  you  are  called  upon  to  fill  as  chief  of  tlic 
Froedmen's  iiui-eiui  is  one  of  the  most  resiJonsiMc?  and  difficult  that 
has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  linman  heiiiir,  and  for  voiir  oruidancc  v<>u 
will  re(|uire  all  the  light  of  the  jtast  and  tiie  present.  Tlicrc  is  even 
good  reason  to  fear  that  you  ha\  e  jiroliloniii  to  solve  which  are  beyond* 
the  sa^L^iicity  of  man.  L  ufurtunately,  you  are  the  representative  of  a 
pirty  (I  mean  the  Abolition  or  Bepublican  party  of  the  Nort|^)  ^'bo, 
in  the  language  pf  Mr.  Seward,  have  been  educated  from  childhood 
to  bate  slaTejry  P  The  idea  of  slaveiy  to  yot^  is  an  abstraction,  and 
you  approach  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  with  al)  the  prejudices  of 
education,  and  I  fear  tbat  your  mind,  however  honest  your  inteuii«tns, 
caniiut  be  brought  to  see  the  real  practical  difficulties  that  eonfront  yon. 

Slavery  has  existed  in  all  .ages,  and  even  negro  slavery  Wiis  c^nunmn 
in  Egypt  o,OUU  years  ago,  and  has  existed  there  ever  since;  but  in 
the  United  States  for  the  fii-st  time  lia^  negro  slavery  formed  the 
basis  of  the  institutiops  of  a  great  uiition  and  the  groundwork  of  a 
peculiar  civi|isatioz^  Kegro  s^ves  in  Egypt,  bpth  anqent  ai^4  modem, 
were  rather  articles  of  luzuiy — ^like  parrots  and  monkeys — ^while  the 
true  laboiu-ing  pppulatiou,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  were  the  felhdis, 
go:  native  Egyptian  populfition,  that  never  were  black.   This,  then,  is 

•  AVc  have  bcon  favoaml  with  a  cop^  of  the  foUowini;  letter,  addressed 
by  the  ^atcst  living  anthropologint  of  Amerioa»  to  Mfljor-Ge&erol  O*  O. 
Howard,  Sapoiuubendeat  of  the  Freedmen's  Bomn. 
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Qot  ft  mm  absteaot  querticin  jof  liberty  or  slavery ;  on  entirely  new 
question  oomee  before  jrou,  yis.,  that  of  racee^  and  it  remains  to  be  wen 
whether  your  piirty  haa  not  railed  a  Btorm  that  will  leave  nothing 

but  dovtustatioi]  l)ehind  it. 

When  T  complained,  ia  a  conversation  with  you,  that  vdii  liad  sud- 
denly, without  lookin;/  to  cniisequeiices,  lihurated  4,UUl),()00  of  ne- 
gi'oes,  and  instead  of  aiiouldcring  the  burthen  yoiu^elves,  now  call 
upon  lis  in  the  hankrupt,  devastated  condition  of  the  Soutli,  to  echieato 
them  and  provide  for  the  thousands  of  coloured  people  that  you  have 
pauperised,  you  replied  that  all  this  was  the  **  work  of  Qod  I**  Kow, 
General,  I  must  very  respectfully  diflbr  from  you  on  this  point.  I 
eannot  oonsSDt  to  bold  God  responsible  for  what  we  conceive  to  bo 
the  bad  acts  of  any  pohtical  or  reliixious  party.  The  so-called  -  *  Lord 
John"  Van  Buren,  on  the  other  liand,  thinks  tliat  God  htis  taken 
fix)m  this  world  three  whig  presidentti — amonn  whom  is  President 
Lincoln — to  make  way  for  the  reipm  of  three  democratic  vice-presi- 
dents, and  the  triumph  of  democratic  principles.  Othei^,  no  doubt, 
tiiiuii  LiiaL  thousaudto  of  negroes  aie  dying  under  your  ret/inie  by  the 
will  of  God ;  and  tiie  govonment  offidak,  who  are  robbing  our 
people  of  theur  ootton,  lode  upon  the  war,  doubtless,  as  a  speokl  in- 
terposition of  Providenoe  In  tb^  behalf.  Whatever  the  intentions  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  may  be,  it  so  far  has  certainly  done  far  more 
harm  than  good  by  sow  ing  seeds  of  discord  between  the  whites  and 
blnckn,  unfavonn\^>le  to  the  ftiturc  of  both  races.  We  must,  therefore, 
wait  for  better  iruite  before  we  con  accept  your  miaaiou  aa  a  Divine 
one. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dahney,  of  Virginia,  has  utldrejiaed  you  a  very  re- 
spectful letter,  in  which  numy  of  the  difficulties  you  have  to  contend 
with  are  prDsonted  with  a  foroe  rarely  equalled.  In  that  eommimioa- 
tion  he  treats  of  the  ooloured  population  simply  as  a  simple-minded, 
uneduoated  class,  ignorant  of  their  wants,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
difference  of  race  and  consequent  difference  in  capacity  for  moral  and 
intellectual  develo[)rnent.  ^Fy  object  is  to  sn]>ply  this  omission,  and 
to  s!ic)w  you  from  a  different  stand-point  dithculties  quite  as  embar- 
rasisuig  and  more  jx^rmanent  than  even  tliose  to  which  he  has  called 
your  attention.  1  propose  to  siiow  iVum  ihv  pijysical  and  civil  history 
of  the  negro  i*ace,  that  it  in  now,  wherever  found,  just  what  it  wiis 
#,000  years  ago.  Of  the  question  of  original  unity  or  diversity  of 
raeee  I  shall  say  nothing ;  my  intention  is  to  deal  with  the  negro 
raoe  as  it  is,  and  to  inquire  what  position  Providence  has  assigned  it 
in  the  affTairs  of  oiur  world.  The  future  can  only  be  judged  by  light 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and^e  ask  if  tliere  is  any  reason 
to  expect  the  next  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand  yearn,  will  bring 
alxnit  a  radicad  change  in  this  race,  which  the  last  tive  thousand  have 
not  been  able  to  effect  I  Wliat  good  results  to  this  race  can  you  an- 
ticipate from  eujimcipation  and  education  when  you  rcffcct  on  the 
oondttioa  of  a  million  of  free  negroes  in  this  country  before  the 
war— on  the  oondition  of  those  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  those  in 
Afim — ^where  this  race  has  had  al)  the  opportunities  of  other  races 
for  taking  up  the  Ime  of  maioh  ii)  the  great  work  of  oivilisation. 
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You  will  recollect  that,  in  my  short  mtel  ^  i<  w  with  you  hi  .M<»lnle, 
I  surpriHcrl  v<ui  V)y  siiyiiijj:  that  your  FretMlmt  n  s  Bureau  was  the 
moijt  inisclucvous  institution  ever  ebtuLlished  in  thia  country,  huth 
from  the  demoralisation  it  entails  on  the  blacks  and  the  antagonism 
it  has  produced  betweea  the  imoes.  Four  miUious  of  ooloured  popu- 
lation are  suddenly  turned  loose  upon  us — a  population  ignorant,  im- 
provident,  and  vicious — a  large  portion  of  whom  are  destined  to  pau- 
perism, and  then  you  tell  us  coolly  that  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
we  suppose  that  we  are  not  to  educate  and  support  them  !  Now  i« 
there  not  a  dictation  in  this  which  niiL'lit  well  offend  a  people  who 
have  any  sclf-rcspcct  ;  and  is  there  not  nijiistico  in  thus  throwing  a 
burden  which  you  have  created  upon  our  BhouUlcrs,  cxhauntcd  in  re- 
sources as  w^e  are  by  the  mvages  of  a  war  which  you  liave  Wiiged 
a^punst  us  1   By  what  moral  right  do  you  impose  such  tBrmn  on  iiat 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  MobUe,  your  bureau  took  forcible  posaessioa 
of  our  medical  college  and  transformed  it  into  a  negro  school — a 
State  institution  which  had  cost  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  appointed  medical  school  <in 
the  continetit.  Tn  spite  of  our  remonstnuiees  for  six  months,  you 
Ktill  liold  possession,  with  the  niuseiun,  labomtory,  and  bnil'linL' 
going  to  destruction.  Yon  seem  frreatly  prieved  at  tiie  thought  ui 
turning  your  black  pupils  out  from  such  elegant  quarters,  to  make 
way  for  the  rightful  owners,  and  the  white  students  for  whom  the 
State  intended  it 

This  is  another  mstance  of  the  assumption  of  tpower  and  spirit  of 
dictation  which  is  so  galling  to  us,  and,  therefore,  so  destructiTe  to 
your  power  of  doing  good.   There  are  many  others. 

In  my  professional  roimd  every  day  I  licar  complaints  that  the 
ncLn  oes  will  not  work  at  any  price.  They  are  huddled  together  in 
shanties  ai'oimd  the  town,  stealiiiL''.  burning  fences  for  fuel,  dyini;  of 
disease  and  want,  and  yet  you  caiuK»i  get  a  cook  or  washerwoman  at 
twenty  dollars  a  month.  The  trouble  is  only  Ix^inning,  and  to  a 
great  extent  it  is  the  work  of  your  bureau,  to  whcnn  the  negroes  have 
looked  for  protection  and  support  I  admit  that  your  bureau  has 
done  some  good,  and  desires  to  do  more,  but  it  has  been  far  more  an 
instrument  for  evil  than  good.  If  the  black  troops  had  been  promptly 
removed,  and  your  bureau  with  them,  the  relations  between  the  two 
raepH  would  have  l)een  much  sooner  and  better  regulated.  There 
would,  doubtless,  have  boon  some  insubordination  among  the  blacks, 
and  a  few  would  have  been  shot  and  hung,  but  not  a  tenth  part 
would  have  been  sacrificed  that  luivc  been  and  will  be  under  your 
rigime.  If  the  outside  pressure  had  been  taken  oft,  the  labour  ques- 
tion, I  repeat,  by  the  law  of  necessity,  would  have  been  in  better  con- 
dition than  it  now  is,  and  in  rapid  progress  towards  such  regulation 
as  negro  laboiu*  admits  of. 

You  remarked  to  me,  among  other  things,  that  you  had  never 
seen  a  people  more  anxious  for  education  than  the  "people  of  Ala- 
bama." Tliere  was  something  in  your  manner  that  struck  mo,  and  T 
asked  you  if  you  meant  by  "the  people  of  Alabama"  "the  negroes  of 
Alabama."    You  hesitated,  and  rephed,  "I  said  the  people  of  Ala- 
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Immn,''  I  rejoined,  **lvet  mo  imderBtand  \uu  ;  du  vou  iuc;ui  hy  the 
jxjople  of  Alabama  the  freedraen  of  Alabama  1"  To  which  you  replied, 
"I  da" 

-  Kow,  Udneraly  when  you  take  fordble  poesesston  of  our  Medical 
Goll^ge^  of  which  we  have  been  justly  proud,  and  peirort  it  to  the 
purpose  of  a  negro  school,  and  then  coolly  call  the  negroes  of  Alabauia 

"the  peo])le"  of  the  State,  you  insult  us,  and  your  bureau  cannot  ex- 
pect to  (AYccf  your  purposes  in  any  Southern  State,  unless  you  hold  us 
as  conquered  provinces,  and  with  tlic  bayonet  pointed  at  our  Vjreasts. 

I  beg  you  not  to  misunderstand  nic,  for  T  allude  to  all  thin  with 
regret,  niei*ely  to  show  you  the  ground  you  stand  on.  No  one  has 
more  kindly  feeling  for  the  blacks  than  I  have,  or  is  more  disposed  to 
use  every  effort  to  better  their  condition ;  but  when  it  comes  to  forcing 
them  into  a  false  poeition,  or  to  elevating  them  above  our  own  people; 
as  seems  to  be  your  policy,  you  must  permit  me  to  warn  y  ou  against 
the  ill-feelini;  you  arc  producinfr  amonp^  the  wliitcs,  and  the  unfortunate 
effects  which  nnist  result  to  the  weaker  race.  History  i)rovcH,  indis- 
putably, that  a  superior  and  interior  race  cannot  live  together  practi- 
cally on  any  other  terms  than  tliat  of  master  and  slave,  and  that  the 
inferior  race,  like  the  Indians,  must  be  expelled  or  exterminated.  In 
every  climate  where  the  white  man  can  live  and  prosper,  he  drives  all 
others  before  him.  The  histozy  of  the  Chinese  in  Califomia  is  adding 
another  melanclioly  example  to  the  many  which  have  gone  before  dt 
the  inequality  of  races. 

To  my  mind,  every  pcojjle  have  a  riglit  of  freedoni  wlio  know  Iiow 
to  use  it,  and  I  have  iK^vcr  hesitated  to  say,  and  to  ]irint  the  declaration 
that  I  was  at  heart  an  einaucipationlst,  but  have  opposed  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blacks  in  the  United  States  upon  the  giound  that  all 
experiments  of  abolitionists  heretofore  had  utterly  failed  to  improve 
tiie  condition  of  the  blacks^  and  resulted  in  their  gradual  eztermiusr 
tion.  I  have  durunk  fh>m  the  horrors  which  have  been  predicted,  and 
which  are  now  staring  you  in  the  ftoe.  I  preferred  to  wait  till  Provi- 
dence, in  His  wisdom,  should  point  out  some  scheme  by  which  eman- 
cipation could  he  humanely  effected.  But  if  the  Almighty,  through 
the  black  republican  party,  takes  the  re8jx)nsibility  and  exonerates  me, 
I  rejoice  that  the  day  has  coiue.  1  am  opposed  to  the  slave-trade, 
opposed  to  the  coolie  system,  and  desire  to  see  thib  a  nation  of  white 
men,  whatever  may  be  the  difiicidties  on  the  question  of  labour.  Slaveiy, 
though  it  has  had  its  use  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  south,  was  becoming  a  great  and  growing  evil.  The  four  millions 
of  negroes  in  this  country  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  country  than  mules  and  ploughs,  and  we  shall  ad- 
vance in  real  power  with  tenfold  speed  when  you  substitute  four  mil- 
lions  of  {)rogi"essive  population  in  their  stead. 

The  whole  organisation  of  our  social  system  is  soon  to  he  changed  ; 
education  will  be  improved  and  diffiised ;  labour  will  l>ecome  honourable  j 
the  meehanio  arts  will  be  introduced ;  agriculture  itself  will  be  greatly 
improved;  in  shorty  all  that  constitutes  power  and  greatness  in  a 
nation.   The  histoiy  of  tbe  negro  race  is  simply  a  page  of  natural 
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Uitaiy— H  bas  no  tntoQertuil  hivtory,  beoftw  God  liM  not  eii4Qwi}4 
it  with  the  ftonltiea  neoeiiiiy  to  preserve  written  reeerda 

What  has  been  thiia  fitr  said  was  intended  merely  as  prelimiiukiy  to 
the  main  topic  of  diaomwton,  end  haa  led  me  much  fiurther  than  anti- 

eipatetL 

Vo\ir  f»}>if»ct,  I  uiulerstiind  it,  is  to  elevate  the  negro  above 
till  (  unditiuu  ti<»ni  wliich  you  have  remuvt'tl  him,  and  to  plaoo  him  ill 
every  respect  uiK»n  a  full  equality  vvillx  the  whitesi. 

The  tirttt  tjuebtiuu,  then,  to  be  settled  iny  the  enpacity  of  tixe  uegi\> 
for  fldf  foremmeftt^  It  he  capable  of  taking  any  part  in  ik»  vaa^ 
of  clTiliflation  beyond  that  of  a  mero  **hever  of  wood  and  dvawer  eC 
water ''1  ]>oe8  hie  history  aflbid  proof  that  hk  tateUeot  is  snaoqi^e 
of  any  really  useful  derelopmentl  These  are  qneMlma  witteh  bit 
past  record  certainly  answers  in  the  negative. 

The  Duke  of  Wrlliu^rtun  remarked  that  it  was  a  frroat  mistake  to 
"educate  a  man  beyond  liia  capacity,"  m  it  only  make*?  him  leas 
contented  and  more  mischievous  to  society.  Yet,  with  itii  iid  risks, 
education  muait  be  diaseuiiuated  ua  widely  ub  po4isi\)le  in  our  luce, 
baoanae  we  have  no  means,  d,  prwri,  ef  detanniniug  the  grade  of 
intelleot  of  indiTidnak.  Every  man  who  xeada  bistoiy  witt  ogreu, 
that  a  yetj  bkiige  proportion  of  the  white  pomdaition  el  tbie  ami 
ether  countries  are  wholly  imfit  to  Tote  understandingly  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the 
lower  classes.  ^Vith  re<<ard  to  the  negro  race,  however,  there  can  be 
little  ground  1- r  dispute,  as  not  a  single  full-bluuded  negro  has  ever 
made  a  name  worthy  of  being  remembered,  and  in  uur  Southern 
Statea,  at  least,  the  best  educated  liave  been  the  most  vicious.  The 
aokmrad  pMaeheta  pavttoularly,  as  a  elas^  are  tbe  worst  oitisens  we 
have.  Two  of  them  in  the  lait  week  bttve  eomie  under  tbe  pe«iil« 
ties  of  tbe  kw  in  MoUle.  One»  tbe  Bev.  Feidinand  Staiitb*  baa 
been  ^rnt  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  jeaxa  fot  atealing  ;  and  the 
other,  Sanmel  GaiUiard,  of  notorious  character,  wfi%  shot  dead  by  a 
United  ^^tatc^^•  soldier  for  resisting  the  law.*  As  a  class  the  negroes 
who  carm  it  read  and  write  are  more  moml,  more  pious,  more  honest, 
and  111  ir  uneful  members  of  society  than  thuat;  who  have  received 
education,  lake  the  Indiana,  thev  learn  all  the  vices  of  tho  whitea 
witbont  their  yirtuei.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
''drink  deep  or  taste  not»"  ie  an  old  maxim,  and  the  nopo  baa 
neither  the  thirst  nor  the  capacity  for  much  of  this  kind  of  drink. 
All  the  education  the  misaionaries  have  been  able  to  instil  into  the 
native  Africans  ha.s  not  been  enough  to  do  them  much  harm,  even  in 
Liberia.  V>nt  tiiesc  von  will  buv  rtv»»  inere  bald  jvHsertion**.  and  we 
Hhall  theretoro  jljo  on  to  inquire  int*i  tliu  piust  iustory  of  tho  uegru,and 
see  how  tar  facts  will  sustain  the  gruuads  taken. 

We  have  abundant  material  for  following  up  the  dark  instory  of 
tbe  negro  through  tbe  afcrsam  of  tbne  for  aoTeral  thousand  years, 
nniUumined  as  it  is  by  a  abigle  ray  of  light  team  bla  own  raoonda, 

*  Tbe  accounts  uow  coming  in  from  the  insurreotiou  of  Jamaica  also 
show  that  the  coloured  peosehers  are  the  prime  moftfn  of  all  the  tmnUse 
and  bariiarities. 
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aud  wc  aiadi  Jsiiow  that  tlic  Siime  phybical  imd  lutellectual  chanictcr- 
istics  have  marked  him  from  the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  pr&i$out 
day.  No  naturalist  oan  now  be  found  to  oontend  that  throogli  this 
long  period  of  time  any  causes  baTS  existed  to  tnnsfarm  one  typo  of 
man  into  anothex* — as  the  wMte  man  into  a  negro^  or  vice  «<er^ 

The  reader  has  oillj  to  torn  to  the  great  works  of  Champollion, 
Koaellini,  find  [.<>]>sins  (to  say  notlniifr  of  many  otliers),on  the  aucieut 
monumcTits  nf  JtiLrypt.  ]>nl)lishcd  by  tlie  Frcncli,  Tiujcaii,  and  Pnissian 
Oovcrnnienis,  to  l)0  !saii8ticd  of  tlic  truth  of  those  assertions.  7'l!efX3 
you  behold,  copied  from  the  tombs,  temples,  and  other  mouuniuatu, 
the  life-like  portraits  of  all  the  races  that  lived  aromid  the  Mediter- 
ranean limir  thousand  years  ago,  and  antedating  the  epoehs  of  Moses, 
Abiahau,  and  Joseph,  and  oven  Archbishop  Ussher^s  dbto  of  the 
Deluge.  There  are  depicted  the  portraits  of  negrocB  Uterally  by 
thousands,  as  labourers,  slaves,  traikrs,  etc.,  with  their  black  skins, 
woolly  heads,  peculiar  features,  etc.,  as  distinctly  a«  if  tlicy  vrere 
dnwvn  from  life  but  yesterday.  Not  only  have  vrc  on  the  moinnnont.^j 
the  faithful  ])oi-trait.s,  but  we  have  tiie  mumnned  bodies,  fium  the 
fataoombs,  coutempomry  with  tho  drawings.  Side  by  side  with  the 
uegroea  wo  have  equally  well  depicted  the  native  Egyptiaus,  the 
Al^rasiniani,  the  Nubians,  the  Berbien^  the  Arabs,  the  Jews,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  Mongols  that  still  inhabit  surrounding  countries,  thus 
proving  the  permanency  of  all  human  types  when  not  disturbed  bj 
miraoUs  or  intenniztures.  Of  the  antiquity,  then,  of  the  negro  race 
there  can  be  no  doubt — nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
permaTicnce  of  his  type  ;  for  more  than  a  century  past  the  blacks 
have  i>eeu  torn  from  their  native  land  and  scattered  in  America 
through  a  wide  range  of  latitude,  and  ntill  no  chant^e  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  colour  of  theii-  skins,  the  form  of  their  hoadsj  or  Liiear 
grade  of  faitelleot,  al^iough  there  U»  a  law  well  known  to  aaitmnaUils 
that  veiy  few  generations  produce  aU  the  changes  of  any  importanos 
that  change  of  climate  can  produce.* 

The  permanence  of  his  intellectual  peculiaritiea  is  not  less  ceilaiu 
than  that  of  the  physical.  For  many  thousand  years  he  has  had  the 
^Tpnter  part  of  an  immense  of>Mtinent  to  himself,  with  fertile  soil,  con- 
genial climate,  and  all  the  lacilities  that  other  nicen  have  had  for  civi- 
lising himself,  and  why  has  he  remained  stationary?  From  the  Great 
Desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (the  laud  of  the  true  negro),,  not  a 
vestige  of  civilisation  is  to  be  found — no  remains  of  art — ^no  ruined 
temples  and  cities — no  relio  of  sdenoe  or  literature ;  and  no  negro 
has  ever  invented  even  a  rude  alphabet!  His  intellect  for  four 
thoustmrl  years  has  been  as  dark  as  his  skin,  and  all  attempts  in  and 
out  of  Africa  have  failed  to  enlighten  or  develop  it  beyond  the  grade 
for  which  tlie  Creator  intended  it.  The  little  show  of  progress  made 
by  Maudiugoes,  Jolofi»,  and  other  black  tribes  of  the  north  is  attribu- 

*  It  is  tme  that  Lamarck,  GeoAroy  Saint  Ililuiro,  Darwin,  and  other 
niitnrriliHts  have  coiitondod  for  the  gradual  cbanpfo  or  development  of  organic 
I'oruiti  iroui  physical  causes,  yet  even  this  school  require  millions  of  years  for 
their  Iheory,  and  would  not  oentrofsrt  the  UmIs  and  dsdnofcion  I  have  IsM 
down« 
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table  to  the  Mohanunedan  feUgiou^  and  the  infiltration  of  Arab  and 
other  foreign  blood  aud  arte. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  oppoeed  me  etronj^l  v  but  a  few  years  ago  ou 

this  point  of  Ininiun  cbrntiolog}',  ha«  recently  jml^linhed  a  remarkable 
Ixx'k  entitled  The  An('"i>!ifit  of  ^f^tn  on  Earih^  bsised  on  geoloi^iail 
ilntn,  in  wliich  lie  contends  that  man  munt  have  been  on  eartli,  not  ii.-s 
cuiuniunly  hup}x>.sed  six  thousand  years,  but  tsomethiug  like  one 
hundred  thou»aud,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  animals  whoee  fosBtl 
lemaina  have  been  attributed  by  Cuyier  and  othen  to  a  fonner  geo< 
logical  epoch !  This  opinion  is  now  the  generally  recetTed  one  in 
£urope. 

Granting  this  antiquity  for  man,  we  know  nothing  beyond  his 

modem  history,  commencin'^'  with  t!t;it  of  I'lrypt,  whose  monuments, 
acoordin<y  to  Chevalier  LejKsius,  caiTy  us  back  about  three  tliou-sau'I 
eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Egj'pt,  then,  is  the  oUlei^t  coun- 
try of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records  ;  and  is  regarded  as  the 
ciadle  of  art^  sciences,  and  civilisation,  from  which  all  succeeding 
nations  hare  borrowed  their  light.  In  the  Bible  it  is  considered  a 
compliment  to  Moses  to  say  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sgj^itiana;"  and  even  hi>  Ten  Commaudmonts  niay  ha  extnicted 
almost  verbatim  from  the  Egyptian  Rituals  of  the  Dead."  When 
the  Jews  fii"st  entered  E^rA'pt,  they  foiiTid  a  grand  old  empire,  l>oasting 
a  long  list  of  Phai'aonie  dynasties,  ninninir  ^'n<  k  beyond  the  time  of 
Abraham  two  thousand  years.  The  Creek  historians  all  pjint  to 
Egj'pt  as  the  source  fi*om  which  they  drank,  and  through  Greece  have 
more  modem  nations  received  their  light  The  PhoenicianB,  the 
PenianSy  the  Assyrians  (mduding  Nineveh  and  Babylon),  the  Greeks, 
B<»nans»  Ganls^  Britons,  and  other  £ur-«kimied  nations,  have  all 
dnuok  deeply  from  the  same  stream  as  it  flowed  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean thnnigfa  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  have  continued  to 
play  their  parts  in  the  grcRt  work  of  human  progrees,  when  not 
tram|i1efl  luider  foot  by  l)arb;ii  inii  des|M.)tism8, 

But  v\liat  lias  been  the  Instory  of  the  negro  i-ace  during  these 
thousands  of  years,  while  others,  even  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  and 
Mexicans,  wxrc  marching  on,  according  to  the  strength  whidi  nature 
endowed  them  with  xespeotiTelyl  In  the  language  of  Br.  Bobert 
Knox,  of  London,  Human  histocy  cannot  be  a  mere  chapter  of  aeca- 
dents.  The  fate  of  a  nation  cannot  always  be  regulated  by  chance ; 
its  literatiu-e,  science,  art,  wealth,  religion,  language,  laws  and  morals, 
cannot  surely  be  t^H»  result  of  mere  aeeidental  circumstances." 

W)ii1e  all  the  nations  on  the  cast  and  noHh  of  Egypt  were  eagerly 
gTas[)iu«^  at  her  intellectual  treasures,  why  did  not  the  negro,  more  con- 
veniently situated  on  the  South,  in  coiiiitaiit  contact  with  her  {or 
2,000  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Homer,  reap  the  same  harvest  ?  The 
works  of  ChampoUion,  Bosselini,  and  Lepsius,  before  alluded  to,  give 
innumerable  proofs,  not  only  of  conunercial  intercourse  of  negroes 
with  this  country,  but  that  they  were  regarded  as  an  inferior  race  and 
treated  as  slaves.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  too,  that  even  at  this  early 
day,  the  Kg^  ptiaus  were  so  far  advanced  in  ethnography  as  to  have  das- 
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Hitied  mankind  into  four  sn-and  divieions,  viz.,  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
black,  and  grouped  thuir  portraits  together  accordingly.* 

Commercial  intercoiu'se  has  been  the  great  civiliser.  2so  naiiun 
has  erer  been  highly  clTiliaed^  as  far  as  we  know,  without  it,  and  no 
white  nMse  has  ever  failed  to  respond  to  its  influence. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  wlio  was  educated  and  lived  at  the 
hub  of  the  universe,"  will  certainly  be  received  as  good  aathority 
on  this  subject.    He  says 

"The  Caucasian  differs  from  all  other  races  ;  lie  is  humane,  he  is 
civilised,  and  jjrofi^reHses.  He  conquers  with  his  head  as  well  as  his 
iiaud.  It  is  intellect,  after  all,  that  conquers,  not  the  strenafth  of  a 
man*8  arm.  The  Caucasian  has  been  often  master  of  other  races — 
never  their  slave.  He  has  earned  his  religion'  to  other  races,  but 
never  taken  theirs.  In  history  all  religioiis  are  of  Caucasian  origin. 
All  the  great  limited  forms  of  monarchies  are  Caucasian.  Republics 
are  Caucasians.  All  the  great  sciences  are  of  Caucasian  origin ;  all 
inventions  arc  Caucasian  ;  literature  and  romance  come  of  the  same 
stock  ;  all  of  the  irrcat  poets  arc  of  Caucasian  origin,  Moses,  Luther, 
Jesus  Christ,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Pythagoras,  were  Caucasian.  No 
other  i-ace  can  bring  up  to  the  memory  such  celebrated  names  as  the 
Caucasian  race.  The  Cliinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  the  Arabian,  Persian, 
Hebrew,  Egyptian,  and  all  the  European  nations  are  descendants  of 
the  Gkucasian  race.'* 

This  quotation  gives  a  very  remarkable  ethnographical  jumble  of 
■/revlmunds,  foxhounds,  bulldogs,  pointers,  mastiffs,  poodles,  etc., 
under  one  general  head  of  Caucasiany  httle  in  accordance  witli  the 
natural  history  of  man;  still,  it  is  very  well  expressed,  and  sliows 
very  clearly  that  the  negro  is  "  left  out  in  the  cold,"  where  he  pro- 
perly belongs ;  according  to  what  may  be  called  the  lower  law,  or  law 
of  Qod. 

But  commerce,  together  with  the  herculean  efforts  of  thousands  of 

missionaries,  have  signally  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  negro 
in  AiHca,  the  Ind^ns  in  America,  or  the  dark-skinned  races  of 

Oceania. 

\Vliat  has  been  tl^p  history  of  the  half  million  of  free  negroes  in  the 
United  States  pn  viously  to  the  late  war?  They  certainly  have  hmX 
abundant  opix  rr unities,  under  the  pressure  of  New  England  plulan- 
thropy,  for  niakiug  some  show  of  intellectual  development,  and  yet 
we  ask  where  is  it  1  Can  any  one  call  the  name  of  a  single  full- 
blooded  negro,  flrom  the  time  the  question  was  asked,  ''Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  1"  to  the  present 
day,  who  has  written  a  page  worthy  to  be  remembered ;  who  has 
made  any  improvements  in  the  mechanic  hHm  ;  who  has  originated  or 
even  successfiilly  copied  anything  in  the  tine  arts  1 

*  See  T^pn  e/ JfonKiui,  p.  84,  in  which  will  be  found  a  dosonption  of  the 
toml>  of  Seti-Monephtha  I  (goner ally  called  Belzoni*3  tomb)  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  and  a  copy  of  the  drawings  alluded  to.  Similar  drawings  of  the 
fonr  races  occnr  repeatedly  on  otber  monuments.  This  one  of  Belsoni 
dates  1600  b.o 
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Yihm  ilk  for  examples  of  nfligro  inttUeelr  ora  pointed  lo 
such  specimetiA  M  Fred.  Douglass,  PissideDt  H  betts  of  libcm,  sod 

c4bsv  muilattoeB.  Now,  such  intellects  as  thoHe  in  white  men  are  so 
eonmaon  place,  that  their  names  would  never  have  been  heard  of  Iiaid 
it  !u«t  been  for  the  colour  of  the  indiTidual.s.  But  a  mulatto  c-.m  with 
no  moi'O  pFupfi*?ty  l>e  Cidletl  a  uep'o  than  a  nude  can  )x}  called  a 
thoFonjrbbred  Arabian  horse,  or  a  common  cur  can  be  called  a  grey- 
hound, niafitifi',  or  pointer.   Pardon  mc  for  using  lH}mely  iUns^nitieiity 

i  aa  wn^Bg^  for  those  who  hsTS  only  stadkd  tlie  **liigher  law," 
sisd  ksTt  not  studied  the  kws  of  God  as  exhiUtsd  hi  nsAaisl  hialofj. 
it  woakL  be  sauch  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  iSostTSte  the  sul^eot, 
as  I  have  done  befoi-e,  in  more  teehnioal  languagou    Bat  to  resume. 

The  natural  history  of  the  human  family  runs  a  cnrious  ]">amllcl 
with  that  of  the  canines.  The  earliest  history  of  the  r.\ces  r>f  men 
todii  cacli  in  ptiHsession  of  a  lace  or  races  of  do<4s  a.s  dissimilar  as  the 
races  of  men,  and,  like  the  Teutons,  the  Jewsj,  tho  ^Vral>s,  the  I  kiHese, 
tUe  Hindoo,  the  Negroes,  etc.,  when  kept  separate  for  ages,  without 
iBtermatare,  esoh  preserres  its  original  type.  Greyhounds,  foxhoimds, 
nastiffis,  UiUdogs  are  all  well  &picte<l  on  monuments  ol  Egyp^, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  when  bred  separately  pei'petuate  their  typeii 
m  all  ^mates  where  they  oan  lire.  That  climate  does  modiiy 
varieties  and  species  greatly  no  one  will  deny  ;  but,  on  the  <4her 
hand,  no  one  will  contend  that  prreylinimds,  foxhotmds,  pointers  or 
bulldon-H  would  be  transfonnrd  into  each  ritlior's  types  by  any  change  of 
climate.  In  Ameriea  we  have  all  tho  l)reeda  of  dogs  and  all  the 
breeds  of  nien  idmust  of  the  eai-th,  and  no  one  beheves  that  the  Jew, 
AaglO'Saixoii,  Negro,  or  Indian  will  chamge  types  as  hMg  m  blood  is 
hept  pure.  The  only  fear  is  that  we  shall  become  a  nation  of  eon^ 
lis  fi>rtto  good  purpose,  if  the  doctnne  of  miscegenation  be  earried  ewt 

Alexander  the  Great  carried  the  mastiff  from  .Asia  to  (ireece  ;  tlie 
bnlldojj^  is  well  depicted  in  Rome  ;  the  pe^hound  and  foxhound  per- 
fectly, with  other  breeds  on  the  monuments  of  K^^^pt,  as  far  hack  as 
the  twelfth  dvna^tv,  aliout  'J,'MH)  vears  n.c.  Certain  rao<.lifications 
these  types  do  occur  from  change  of  elimote,  but  they  are  imimpoit^mt, 
ah  the  true  type  is  never  lost  through  it^  iuiluence.  A  greyhound  is 
a  grey  hound  all  the  world  over ;  so  with  other  canines,  as  well  as 
ntses  of  men.  Man  is  the  least  infiiienoed  hj  latitude  of  any  ammal, 
nhmt  his  stock  is  kept  pure.  The  Jews  oren  are  a  very  mixed  raoe, 
bisb-eseiywhere  over  the  earth  you  see  the  true  Jewish  type  cropping 
out  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  no  one  who  rends  can  believe  that 
auythinj:;'  short  of  u  mimcle  can  chaufrc  a  nocrn)  into  n  white  man  or 
juiy  other  type.  As  before  stated,  all  the  nices  that  lived  an^md  the 
M«editerTOnean  4,0(J0  years  ago  live  there  still  in  the  sanu*  localities. 
Egyptians,  Nubians,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Jews,  Assyrians,  AbybsiuiaiiM,  and 
Negroes,  are  aU  dearly  portrayed  on  the  early  monuments,  and  hafe 
preserred  their  respeetiye  types  to  the  present  day. 

When  the  white  and  black  races  are  bred  together  a  stock  is  pro- 
(Uice<l,  intermediate  between  the  two,  both  physically  and  inteueo- 
tually  :  they  are  more  intelligent  than  the  blacks,  and  less  so  than 
the  whites.    It  may  well  he  doubted  whether  intelloct  enough  is 
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added  to  the  negro  by  Admixture  to  improve  him  to  any  useful  de- 
gree, while  on  the  ether  liuid  it  is  oertein  that  the  white  raee  is  de^ 
teiionted  by  emy  drop  ef  hl»ek  blood  inlQtmted  into  it— just  m 
Buvely  M  ti&e  blood  of  the  eart  horse  deetioys  the  beauty  and  speed  of 
the  Arabian  raoer,  or  that  of  the  greyhound  or  pointer  is  polluted  by 
that  of  a  cur.  These  are  not  mere  idle  assertions  made  for  a  special 
objecf.  ^nt  they  nro  ?^tnb1>orn  facts  that  any  man  nifiv  verify  who 
will,  and  which  have  incalctilable  jiractical  bearings  on  the  «rreat  qiioK- 
tioTis  at  issue.  Vred.  DouglasH  is  unquestionably  the  most  Itrilliaut 
mulatto  intellect  now  before  the  public,  and  he  is  nothing  more  than 
what  St.  Paul  calls  a  pestilent  i^Uow.'*  He  has  just  brains  enough 
to  talk  fluently  about  mattere  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  to  sj^t 
out  the  venom  of  a  blaelq^ard — witness  his  attack  on  President 
Johnson. 

Can  liiere  Ih?  fmtnd  in  history  anything  moi*e  positive  than  the 

nttpr  failure  ni'  tlu'  necn'o  rnro  iu  Havti  ?  There  the  nein*o  was  left 
in  full  pns.sossion  of  "u**  o\'  ihr  tiiiest  islands  in  the  world,  havinji:  a 
tropical  climate  well  ^suited  to  his  nature.  At  the  time  the  whiten 
were  expelled,  their  suocessorn  wei^  left  with  everythinj^  a  people 
could  ask  for  attaining  a  position  among  the  oivilised  nations  of  the 
eartii.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  were  educated ;  the  system 
of  agrioiytnxe  was  well  developed ;  they  possessed  a  laxge  expoft  and 
Import  trade ;  many  of  them  had  been  driUed  to  commercial  avoca- 
tions, to  the  mechanic  and  other  useful  arts  ;  and  what  has  been  the 
i"esult?  If  ft  sick  man  wants  a  little  suoiir  in  this  island,  ^vl^ich  once 
produced  more  of  the  article  tlinu  anv  oqnnl  territory  in  Christ eudoin, 
h<?  now  is  obliged  to  send  to  a  druggist  to  pui'chase  it  an  he  woul*! 
medicine  !  Agriculture,  commerce,  literature,  arts,  law  and  order — 
aU  are  gone,  and  I  was  assured  a  few  years  ago,  by  Admiitd  David 
Porter,  that  be,  on  twe  oocasions,  saw  negroes  roasting  and  eating 
Bominican  prisoners  by  liio  wa3rnde  in  Hayti  1  For  a  time  the  white 
blood  of  the  mulatto  caste  ruled  in  the  land,  and  with  some  sem^ 
Uanoe  of  semi-civiiisatiou ;  bat  the  blacks,  becoming  jealous,  ex- 
terminated them,  and  swept  every  remnant  of  i-ivili^ntiou  from  the 
country,  "'v^iifh  snon  T'elap^ed  into  saraixeism.  liisr oiy  affords  un  <'X- 
amplc  where  the  white  race  lias  had  such  au  opportunity  nud  failed, 
while  it  affords  many  where  it  has  advanced  iu  spite  of  impediments. 

Tlierc  is  one  illustration  to  be  drawn  fix)m  modem  histx)ry,  which 
tdone  fdxouhl  suffice  to  demonstiate  the  diffisrence  between  raees. 
Wbsit  was  l^e  condition  of  the  Enssian  Empire  one  hundred  and  liA^r 
yean  ago  f  A  nation  of  uneducated  barbarians,  consisting  of  ignorant^ 
cruel  nobles,  domineering  over  hordes  of  seHn.  What  advantages 
had  they  for  comnicncina"  the  work  of  civili.sation,  compared  with 
those  of  the  black  Havti: n*^,  except  that  of  nice  ?  With  one  of  the 
most  inhospitable  clijniitrs  uf  the  earth  ;  without  foreign  conuiierceor 
contact  with  civilised  nations  ;  cut  ofi^  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
want  of  those  communications  estabHshed  by  modem  ingenuity ; 
wanting  in  the  meehanic  aad  oliher -arts ;  in  ahoit,  o^osed  by  every 
•obstacle  that  oouid  obstniet  the  progress  of  a  people,  yet  they  tri- 
umphed speedily  and  nobly. 
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In  the  face  of  all  these  (hfhculties,  P«terthe  Great»  though  a  coarse, 
illiterate  brute  himself,  following  the  promptings  of  ambition,  and 
the  instincts  of  his  mce,  conceived  the  idea  of  ciriliainpr  his  people— 
of  making  himself  and  imtion  ^rcat — and  had  the  sagacity  to  hoc  how 
his  ohjecth  were  to  be  uttiiiiied.  He  travelled  in  fureipi  countries^, 
observed  everything  he  beheld,  noted  what  wiis  wanting,  laboured 
with  his  own  handu  in  common  workahopg  to  learn  the  mechanli: 
arts,  and  carried  hack  to  his  native  land  the  knowledge  neoessary  for 
the  oommenoement  of  his  grand  enterprise.  One  of  his  early  woito 
was  the  building  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  face  of  diffioul> 
ties  that  would  have  appallcl  others,  knowing  that  commerce  was 
one  of  the  leading  elements  ot  civilisation.  He  also  eetablished 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  public  institutions,  and  the  <ri"eat  work  thus 
begun  by  Peter  has  Iktu  ntcadily  carried  on  to  tlie  present  d:iy  by  a 
succession  of  rulem  wi»er  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe  can  boast. 

Russia,  then,  with  a  white  population,  ruled  by  wise  heads  of  their 
own  race,  now  stands  out  as  one  of  the  foremost  nations,  wielding  a 
power  that  keeps  all  Europe  in  awe. 

Why  did  the  Russian  ])eople  thus  respond  to  the  intellectual 
stimulus  when  applied,  while  the  black  African  races,  the  Oceanic, 
the  American  Indian,  aT\d  other  inferior  races,  w  ith,  in  nv^^t  instances, 
far  un-eater  advantages,  tlu'ough  n  long  series  of  years,  li:L\  (  remained 
.stationary  in  spite  of  commercial  intercoms  and  the  uniinn.^  etTuita 
t)f  iiiihjiiouaiies  1  Kven  the  colony  of  Liberia,  that  has  for  nearly 
half  a  century  had  every  (xtasible  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
has  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  is  an  acknowledged  failure.  Oommeroe, 
money,  misaionariesy  schoolmasters,  have  been  unceasingly  and  lavishly 
applied,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  it  is  simply 
because  these  races  arc  what  God  made  them,  and  your  bureau  can  no 
more  unmake,  or  thwart  the  laws  of  nature,  than  it  can  pluck  the 
sun  from  the  heavens.  "  Thiis  far  sluilt  thou  go,  and  no  fartlu  r.  ' 
The  Russian,  m  I  shall  proeee<l  to  .show,  had  an  avei*age  of  iime 
cubic  inches  iiunc  of  bnuii  liian  the  negro,  anil  an  intellect  ready  for 
producing  fruit  as  soou  as  the  seed  was  planted. 

My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  so 
well  known  for  his  great  works,  Oanta  Americana  and  Crania 
jBgypt  'iacay  left  behind  him  the  largest  collections  of  human  skulls  in 
the  world,  which  is  still  ke])t  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 
By  numerous  measnrenicnts  of  the  various  i-accs  he  has  eatal>li.shcHl 
certain  facts  with  regard  to  tiie  relative  size  of  brains  that  are  now 
admitted  by  all  anatomiiit.s,  and  which  liave  great  signihcance  in  con- 
nection with  oiu*  subject. 

The  following  table,  copied  from  page  4«54  of  Nott  and  Gliddon*a 
Tifl^es  o  f  Manhindy  is  based  on  Dr.  Morton's  measurements,  and  shows 
at  a  glflince  the  relative  size  of  brains  of  raoes  in  cubic  inches ; — 


TABM.    mAV  SISS  OV  BlIAniS  IV  CUBIC  IKOHBS. 

Jfddem  lf%il«  Asm*.     Jf mm.  1 


Jfass, 

OS 


Tentonic  group   92 

Pelasgic   84 

Celtic    87 

Seroitio  89 
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Afloieikt  Pelaigic 

Malays  

Ghinefle   


88 


83^ 


88 


AfHoaa   

Hindostanee   

Fellahs  (Modem  Egyptians) 
Egyptians  (Ancient)   , 


Negroes, 


83 
80 
80 
80 


Toltecan  family.. 
BafbarouB  tribes 

Hottentots  

AwtiftliMis  


77  > 

84) 
76  ^ 


763 


73 


The  critic  might  here  object  to  an  apparent  eontradiotkm,  vis. : 
The  fiiot  that  me  negro,  in  these  meamtmnents,  presents  a  biain 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Malay,  and  larger  than  that 
of  the  Hindoo;  although  greatly  inferior  to  all  in  intellect.  The  same 

objection  might  be  urged  in  the  measurements  of  the  Toltecan  and 
barbarous  tril>es  of  American  Indiims.  But  the  discrepancy  is  easily 
explained.  The  negro,  it  is  true,  in  the  agcTegate,  has  a  brain  as 
capacious  as  that  of  the  Chiue80  and  Malay,  and  larger  than  that  of 
the  Hindoo;  but  iu  the  negro  the  posterior  or  animal  paii,  of  the 
brain  greatly  prepondemtes  over  the  anterior  or  intelleetiial  lobes.  In 
the  other  laees  named,  the  anterior  or  intelleotoal  lobes  of  the  brain 
greatly  preponderate  over  the  posterior  or  anunal  portion.  The  same 
ftcts  apply  to  the  semi-civilised  and  barbarous  tribes  of  Indians. 

Now,  T  am  no  convert  to  the  details  of  phrcnolog>\;  but  that  certain 
gnmd  divisions  of  the  brain  have  oppos^ite  functions  cannot  be  denied. 
AH  agree  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  grouped  toyjether  in  front ; 
but  whether  they  can  be  mapped  out,  as  phrenologists  pretend,  1  will 
nut  attirm  or  deny. 

Bat  push  the  aigoment  to  wall,  if  you  please,  and  call  aH  this  specu* 
latton ;  who  wiU  deny  the  broad  historicU  fact,  that  the  wMte,  which 
are  the  large-brained  races,  have  governed  the  world  from  time  inmie- 
morial,  and  have  been  the  only  depositories  of  trae  civilisation. 

The  foregoing  table  affords  much  food  for  reflection ;  it  shows  a 
sliding  scale  of  scvcntoou  cubic  inches  of  brain  between  the  Hottentot 
and  Australian  at  one  extreme,  and  the  Teutonic  races  at  the  other. 
The  former  giving  an  average  mean  mcasurcnu  iit  of  but  seventy-five 
cubic  inches  and  the  latter  ninety-two.  Tiie  negro  races,  those  from 
the  part  of  the  coast  from  which  slaves  are  lHx>ught*  to  America,  give 
an  intermediate  measurement  of  eighty-three  oabic  inches,  or  nine 
Inchea  less  than  the  average  of  the  whites  1  These  are  ftcts  well 
estabUshed  among  naturalists,  though,  I  presume,  not  accepted  by  the 
Fteedmen's  Bureau,  as  its  whole  action  seems  based  on  an  opposite 
aasiimption. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  too,  even  among  slave-tmders,  that  only 
(certain  tribes  of  negroes,  those  of  middle  grade  of  intelligence,  will 

*  Mexico  affords  nTiotlior  nnanswcrablo  ar<i;nmr'nt  on  f"ho  question  of  race. 
In  a  population  of  8,000,000  there  are  upwards  of  1,OOU,000  of  whites,  and 
the  test  divided  between  mixed  bloods  and  Indians.  Does  any  one  believe 
in  their  oapadty  for  self-goveninient  ? 
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Qjigwer  for  slaves — those  from  what  is  called  the  slare  coast";  and 
none  others  have  been  broiifrht  Amcriffi,  exppj>t  in  the  earliest 
times.  The  TTottcntots  anrl  Biusluiieii  at  tlic  Cape  of  OoimI  Hope,  arc 
too  «tiii*i«l  and  sluir^isli  t<>  lie  made  available  as  slaves,  aiui  the  ^fnn- 
(lingoh,  J<>l*»tlrt,  uiid  ikther  tribes  uurth  arc  too  intelUgent  and  iini  iiiy. 
The  fact,  too,  was  notorious  that  miilattoes,  as  a  general  rule,  made 
bad  davee — ^tbey  had  too  much  intelligence,  and  their  white  blood 
yielded  unwillingly  to  the  yoke. 

History  pfroves  that  the  nogro  makea  hia  neaMt  wpfmnek  to  ci\'ili> 
sat  ion  in  daver}%  or  some  subordinate  poaition  among  the  whites. 
Whenever,  as  in  St.  Dotniiio^  and  Jninacin,  he  is  rrmoved  from  the 
controllina-  influence  el'  the  suixM-ior  race,  and  ia  left  to  itj*  own  in- 
stincts, he  soon  sinkw  into  wTnuism.  Kren  now,  while  I  nni  ^Titin<r. 
WG  are  ivceiving  appalliug  accounts  of  an  insnrrection  in  Jamaica, 
charaoteriscd  by  all  the  l)arl)arities  that  always  attend  negro  wars. 
Fortunately  the  nice  ia  ao  wanting  in  intellect  that  this  outbrank 
muat  aoon  be  put  down  by  a  handled  of  white  British  troops. 

[  beg  leave  here  to  oaU  apecial  attention  to  one  of  Uie  grentMt 
errors  committed  by  false  science  and  false  |)bilanthropy.  whi^  hail 
l>een  strnngely  overl<x)ked,  viz.  :  the  idea  that  the  brain  of  a  race,  and 
wit]i  it  the  intellect,  can  be  enlni-ged  nv  developed  by  education  con- 
tinued through  successive  ^nerations,  and  that  the  capacity  of  an  in- 
ferior race  can  thus  be  brought  np  to  tlie  highest  standard.  That  tlio 
Hottentot  race,  for  example,  by  education  can  have  seventeen  cubic 
inches  added  to  his  brain,  and  his  intellect  brought  up  to  the  letel  of  the 
An^o-Saxon.  It  ia  really  astoniahing  how  judgment  haa  been  allowed 
to  go  by  dalhult  on  this  point  without  examination.  I  aaaert  without 
ibar  in  ocntradietion,  that  the  idea  has  no  ibnndation  in  truth,  and 
that  the  evidence  of  histoiy  is  against  it. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  net^To  Tnv  five  thousand  x^m-^  lias 
heen  in  contact  with  KL^yptian  civilisation,  and  has  h:id  all  oppoiinni- 
ticH  of  other  races  in  t)ie  Old  ^^'orl(l.  Wu  have  given  an  outline  of 
the  intellectual  history  uf  the  negro  in  America ;  we  have  shown  that 
the  brain  of  the  negio  in  ancient  Eg^-pt  waa  Just  what  it  is  now ;  wo 
have  shown  that  hia  intoUectual  atatua  there  corresponded  with  hia 
physical  organisatiou  i  and  we  have  shown  that  the  same  permanency 
of  type  holds  in  all  the  racea  of  men  that  have  lived,  and  still  live, 
aroinid  the  Meditemnean  ;  wo  have  ahown,  too,  that  when  Peter  the 
Ui-eat  applied  the  Hjiark  to  lvus«»inn  intellects,  n  century  and  a  half 
Ago,  tlie  brains  wei*e  ready  developed,  and  res|)onded  at  once. 

The  bail>urous  condition  of  the  British  Isles,  not  only  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest  ,  Init  for  many  centuries  after,  is  w  ell  known, 
and  yet  the  skulla  of  ancient  Britons,  disinterred  from  barrows  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  Csesar,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  thow  of  the 
English  noblea  of  the  present  day.*  Education  haa  done  nothing 
towards  anlaiging  the  braina  or  expanding  the  inleUaet  of  Britona^ 
tlie  intellect  waa  alwaya  there,  ready  to  respond  to  cultivation — just 
as  Busstan  serfs  are  now  responding.   In  Uermany  aimtlar  ftcte  have 

•  See  *'  Oi-ania  Brit^vnnica." 
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been  ebtablklied — the  akuUs  taken  ttem  thfi  aoeieut  bairowb  oi  tiiut 
etmutty  m  ideBtioiil  wHk  thoie  ol  the  InglMaf  dM  Of  the  pte- 

How  stands  the  ease  trilh  iQgwd  to  our  eout«M|K)rani»f  WUl  Bny 
one  fMtend  that  tk«  kxver,  uneducated  class  of  our  ftaai,  ai-e  lesfl 
susceptible  of  immediate  edneation  than  the  children  of  the  highest  ? 
Do  not  r]}e  oreat  men  of  our  day  spring  more  ofteii  from  the  unedu- 
cated ckvss,  Ol*  rather  imperfectly  educated,  thau  from  the  nobles  / 
The  royal  families  aiul  nobles  of  Europe  have  becit  educnted  classes 
for  ceiitarics,  and  wliut  increased  development  havu  they  attaiued,  or 
wlMt  mteBMtwl  WMhh  lim  tlK7  odde^  Of  allfomilies 

rajal  toilicir  m  ft  dMr  are  the  most  stupid ;  and  if  the  Houee  of 
ntn  were  net  eoMtently  repleakted  with  intellect  fimn  the  Com- 
nens,  it  would  loog  since  harT<e  sank  into  inaigmficance.  Tn  our 
country  the  Ckfyu,  Websten,  and  Calhomiey  come  Ihmi  the  rank 
and  file. 

The  infcri')rity  ot  trie  negro  i«  pmcticnily  admitted  in  our  Northeni 
and  Western  States  by  the  inferior  social  position  in  wiiicli  he  is  iield, 
sand  no  legislation  or  arbitrary  rules  cau  change  it.  In  the  tirst  place, 
there  is  »  natwal  gati|>a<hy  oftace  whiohnohuniftp  power  can  effiioe. 
Then  there  is  a  jealewj  of  the  white  towards  bhMsk  labour,  which  it 
not  teieiaAe  hi  eompelitioik  The  whiteB  will  not  associate  with 
the  blocks  as  equals,  and  intermarYy  with  them.  Some  of  the  States 
Imve  actually  passed  laws  acrninst  the  ininiigration  of  blacks ;  and  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  the  "  !*o-€ailer!"  Republican  pai*ty  arc  stirriiifx  t^he 
powers  of  earth  to  force  upon  the  South  what  they  will  not  tolerate 
at  home. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  fate  this  unfortunate  race  ?  1  was  born 
among  negroes  at  the  South,  hesv^  spent  many  years  iu  the  study  of 
liheir  Batoral  and  didl  histoij,  and  nel  oonident  in  the  piedietion 
thart  they  af»  doomed  to  sstemfaMriiioB — an  enterminstion  wlu^  is 
being  etuieXtj  hastened  by  the  unwise  fiction  of  a  party  that  witt  not 
study  and  comprehend  the  subject  it  is  dealing  with. 

The  Tif'L'T*"  lias  an  instinctive  and  nnconf^ Titrable  antipathy  to  steady 
ftgricultiirul  labour,  and  Minnt  tiierefore  be  <:radlially  Hupplanted  by 
the  whites,  whose  eneri^v,  inUastry,  and  intelligence  wili  rule  in  this 
and  all  other  iuijx)i'tant  pursuits.  Negroes  are  peculiarly  eregrarious 
and  social  by  nature,  and  have  an  ungovernable  propensity  to  con  jjrreLrate 
in  TiDages  and  towns.  It  is  mainly  fov  tbese  leasons  tha*  negro  popu- 
lation, out  of  slanrery,  ean  never  beeoflo*  dense.  No  neoeesil^  can 
drive  them  to  the  kind  of  industry  which  is  necessary  to  devdlop  nxith 
crowded  communities  as  those  of  China  and  Indi%  op  even  of  New- 
England.  The  whole  l)lack  popidatiou  of  the  immense  continent  of 
Africa  is  not  more  tiiau  double  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  none  but  an  airricultural  nation 
can  become  densely  populated  when  unsupjx)rtcd  l>  v  tbrei^n  commerce, 
and  its  capacity  is  iu  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  and  proportion 
of  its  agricolitore.  Theve  m  good  rsason  to  beliet«  iAuHb  the  Mnek 
p<^^>puUition  of  ASneOf  Mils  tiie  populatioii  of  China^  was  as  dense  one*  or- 
two  thousand  years  ago  as  it  now  ia   In  the  hvkter  case,  where  the 
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population  is  about  400,000,000,  the  agricultural  resources 
country  have  long  aince  reached  the  maximum,  and  80  with  its  popu- 
lation— all  tlie  Hurplns  population  must  diV  (>f  disease  and  Btiinjitiou. 
In  Africa,  over  a  much  larger  temtory,  tiicrc  are  not  more  than 
fiO,(/Ui),(iuO  of  blacks,  which  is  probably  its  iiuiximum  aa  long  tk 
j>opulation  depends  upon  the  natural  products  or  a  hot  climate.  Thev 
rely  mainly  on  fruits,  and  not  upon  cereals.  The  same  law  of  popa- 
lation  applies  to  the  American  Indian  hunters,  to  the  grazing  TarUn, 
and  to  aU  nomadio  racefi.  ^ 

There  is  another  striking  peculiarity  among  the  negroes,  which 
must  play  an  important  part  in  the  gradual  extermination  of  the  mt 
in  America.  T  allude  to  the  want  of  caru  for  each  other  in  sicknes, 
and  the  mortality  among  their  children  from  neglect  of  th^  ir  ])ai-ent«. 
Kvery  cxi)eiienced  physician  at  the  south  will  bear  me  witnciss  in  t\m 
assertion.  Whether  slavi-y  or  free,  as  a  general  rule,  they  will  not 
attend  to  each  other  in  this  time  of  need.  I  have  a  thousand  timn 
heen  oompelled  to  call  the  attention  of  owners  of  slaTes  to  the  Act, 
tmd  to  insist  that  the  master  should  look  to  the  wants  of  the  steL 
They  will  often  see  a  fellow-labourer,  and  e\  en  a  near  relattTe,  die  far 
want  of  a  cup  of  gruel  or  of  water  rather  than  lose  a  few  hours'  sle^ 
in  watehinir.  What  nmv  seem  still  more  remarkable  to  those  not 
familinr  with  nei^ro  character,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  luitirinir  in  their 
kiniluL8H  and  atteiitiuiii*  to  the  members  of  their  master's  families  in 
sickuesii.  They  watch  night  after  night  by  the  bedside  of  the  whiuj^ 
as  if  prompted  by  an  instinct  like  the  canine  species.  Tlieir  devotion 
in  this  re^MOt  is  incredible  to  those  who  hare  not  witnessed  it ;  sad 
their  history  shows  that  the  race  is  a  dependent  one. 

In  a  newspaper  article  of  such  limited  extent  it  is  impossible  to 
discnsH  fully  any  <me  of  the  important  points  involTsd ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  iii  layins:  down  the  following  conclusions  as  beini?  easily  and 
satisfaetoi  ily  demonstrated  to  any  nnjm'judiced  mind,  from  the  written 
and  monumental  lustory  of  tlie  rac(  ^,  \  ">ih  civil  and  physical. 

I.  The  intellectual  and  physical  ciuiiacteiii  of  the  ditfurent  mces  of 
men  were  the  same  as  now  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  no  causes  have 
existed  or  now  eiist  that  can  transform  one  type  of  man  into  snotbet 

IL  The  physical  laws  which  have  goyemed  the  races  of  men  duriog 
this  period  of  time  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  goyeio  thft 
spedes,  Tarieties,  or  types  of  inferior  snimals. 

ITT.  Without  going  Imck  to  the  mooted  question  of  original  unity  or 
diversity  of  species,  the  divei-sity  of  vacen  as  it  exists  can  only  be 
garded  as  the  work  of  the  Alinighty. 

IV.  The  negro  and  other  inferior  races  have  never,  under  the  most 
favoured  circumstances,  shown  auy  capacity  for  self-govei*umeut  of 
civilisation. 

T.  The  negro  attains  his  nearest  approach  to  ciyilisation  among  the 
whites,  tn  a  subordinate  capacity ;  and  when  separated  fh>m  them  le* 
lapses  into  barbarism,  as  in  Ha}i;i  and  Jamaica. 

vT.  The  brain  of  the  negro  is  nine  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  the 
wliite  man,  and  the  lanjfc  l leaded  races  have  always  ruled  the  eartfat 
and  been  the  only  repositories  of  tnie  civihsation. 
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VII.  The  idea  that  the  bialu  of  the  or  miy  other  race  can  be 
enlarged  and  the  inteileot  developed  by  edueatien,  ecmtmned  through 
soooeasiTe  generatioiui,  has  no  foimdatioii  in  troth,  or  any  nemblanoo  of 
Buppoi-t  from  hlstoiy. 

ym.  The  races  of  men,  like  thoae  of  the  canines  and  other  auimak, 
though  modified  by  climates,  nre  never  transformed  into  each  other. 
The  white  man,  the  Negro,  the  Jew,  the  greyhound,  the  foxhound, 
the  pointer,  preserve  their  types  and  instinet??  in  all  climates. 

IX.  The  blackjs,  like  the  American  Indiauii,  Tai'tai's,  and  other  no- 
madic races,  are  instiuotiToly  opposed  to  agricultural  labour,  and  no 
neceasity  can  drive  them  to  it. 

X.  Slareiy  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  Negro,  the  moat  advanta- 
gfiouB  to  him,  and  the  most  ruinoua,  in  the  end,  to  a  white  nation. 

Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  sincere  in  the  declaration,  that  in 
what  T  have  above  written  I  have  been  actuated  bv  no  sectional  foelins: 
or  bUnd  prejudice.  1  have  asserted  no  fact  which  is  not  established  by 
science  and  history  ;  have  uttered  few  thoughts  pecuhar  to  niysell', 
and  uuuu  that  is  not  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  facts.  I  have 
merely  given  a  brief  rmm6  of  ethnographioal  hiatoiy,  representing  the 
received  ofttnions  of  the  best  informed  naturalists  of  the  day.  I  have 
done  so  simply  in  the  hope  that  I  mi^t  assist  you  m  your  labours 
and  enable  you  to  shape,  more  understandingiyy  a  course  of  action 
whichmaylead  t,o  the  ultimate  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  two  rMces. 

I  acknowledge  that  it  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  and  start  difficul- 
ties than  to  suggest  remedies,  and  if  you  should  call  upon  me  for  aid, 
I  must  say,  that  while  I  am  willing  to  assist  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  my  advice  can  be  comprised  in  very  few  w^oi'ds.  it  is  this :  re- 
move your  bureau  and  the  United  States  troops  (particularly  blacks) 
as  speedily  as  possible  tttm  our  soil,  and  leave  the  relations  between 
the  races  to  zegnlate  themselves. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  are  of  the  same  blood  and  flesh  as 
those  of  the  North — profess  the  same  religion,  and  are  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings,  impulses,  and  interests — they,  too,  are  a  prond 
people,  jealous  of  dictation  and  foreign  interference.  In  due  tmie  the 
negroes  will  be  educated,  their  poor  will  be  provided  for,  and  they 
wiU  in  every  respect  be  m  well  cared  for  by  us  as  by  you — but  never 
**on  compuJaion." 

As  long  as  your  agents  remam  among  us,  the  negroes  are  buoyed 
up  by  falM  hopes,  and  deluded  by  the  false  promises  of  wicked  and 
designing  men,  who  create  prejudices  against  their  old  masters  that 
never  existed  before,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  going  back  to  honest 
labour  for  fair  compensation  T  sav,  all  this  is  done  by  bjui  men  and 
under  the  cloak  of  your  bnrean,  wittiout  your  knowledge. 

If  the  whites  and  l)Iacks  V)e  left  alone  fjicc  to  face,  they  will  soon 
understand  each  other,  and  come  to  proper  terms  under  the  laws  of  neces- 
sity. The  planters  of  the  SouUi  need  labour  for  their  fields,  and  must 
and  will  have  it  from  some  quarter.  The  negroes  who  are  now  free 
to  make  contracts  want  employmeiit,  and  must  work  or  starve. 
These  are  plain  principles  of  political  economy,  which  accord  with 
humanity. 
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The  negroes  now  roAiM  to  make  contmota  fiir  tW  oomiug  yma-^  and 
wheu  aeked  for  retu^ous^,  say  they  have  been  iu/wmed  that  the  la.nt^ 
i\re  to  l>e  divided  aiiHrng  tliem,  and  that  they  will  be  branded  aud  re- 
turned to  slaverv  if  tlx  v  iTinkc  contmcts  with  the  old  shtve  «»^ner8  i 

Now,  who  has  spiv.oi  tjiich  notions  umoii^  them  we  kwnk  not,  b^it 
such  arc  the  liicts,  uikd  loug  ab  youi'  bui^euu  i^etuaiuii,  tbeeie  out- 
i-ages  iipoa  faumanitj  will  be  eommiiud. 

After  ranoviug  yoiir  bitreMi  and  the  tfioopa»  I  see  but  one  dnij  re- 
maining  for  you  to  perform,  and  thai  ii,toQifliat  ill  In  foeding  and  doth- 
ii^  coloured.paupecs.  old«  the  bfirm,  the  women  and  children^  Urn 
worthless  viigraiits,  will  torm  ii  biirdeu  that  we  ore  unable  to  carnr. 
jVjs  long  as  w<»?»iru  and  children  \v<-n»  y>n>|>i>rty,  and  the  unproductive 
child  was  one  day  to  bo  a  prolitiibie  producer,  the  owuci'><  could  aflbrd 
to  fee<l  women  and  eliildren  that  oonntitute  one  hall"  thin  populatiuu. 
All  this  is  now  chaugud,  aud  the  capital  of  the  South  is  uo  longer 
adequate  to  provide  for  aiioh  an  emmaoui  diarity.  No  laige  fivmer 
in  Ohio  or  Pennsyh-aoia  would  ooment  to  taka  ten  or  tmitj  negro 
iMulies,  or  German  peasants  with  their  faniiliee,  pay  theoa  wi^pea»  find 
them  in  houieib  and  feed  aud  clothe  them  for  tlieir  labour.  Nor  «an 
we.  Of  all  peasantry  in  the  worlds  the  blaoka^  <m  auioh  teraia^  would 
make  tlio  hardest  bari^am. 

1  bay  then,  that  you  have  brctiLut  this  «tate  of  thiiujs  tipou  the 
J>outh,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  aud  you  must  pay  out"  or  see 
the  victims  of  your  policy  »tai-ve. 

Yeiy  reapeotfiiUy,  your  obedieiit  itrvan^ 

Mobile,  Ala. 


THE  ACCLIBIATISATION  OF  MAN.* 

AfcUmakmmt.  Aoclimatement  ]>cinLr  onlv  the  second  net  of  fi  state 
of  things  of  which  acclimatisation,  whether  spontaneous  or  the  result  of 
education,  is  the  first  act,  all  preceding  considerations  are  here  more 
or  less  directly  applicable. 

It  baa  been  eaid  bdbre»  that  emigrant  maaaes  can  only  be  ttid  to 
have  become  acclimatised,  when,  during  suoceBsiTo  generatione,  they 
maintain  themselves  in  such  a  thriving  condition  aa  they  would  have 
enjoyed  in  their  native  country.  By  this  we  understand  that  the 
mortality  and  the  increase  of  the  populntton  remain  the  same  as 
before  their  flisplacf^iocTil ,  for  it  cannot  l»e  expected  that  t)i<^  physical 
characters  should  not  undi?r<ro  modification,  which  without  oi»iueratin:^ 
the  primar}'  forms,  may  vary  according  to  the  uatnre  of  the  new 
influence.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  consequence  of  acclimatisation  and  its 
guarantee.  M.  BertiUon  consuHa  hletoty ;  nothing  more  just,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  past  may  profit  .the  preient  and  Uie  fttture.  Still  wc 
poflsess  no  positive  documents  on  the  acclimatisation  of  migratory 

•  Continued  from  "Populai-  Magaaine  of  Antliropology",  ^'o.  i,  p.  30, 
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peopled,  80  Ibat  not  long  linoe  OmaUua  d'Halloj  aafcod  whatlur  thero 
existed  a^y  proofs  of  the  Atiiitio  orlgion  of  Suiopaanal  and  M.  Bnm 
Hikod  wiio  {u*e  the  Celts  1  The  very  discussions  to  which  these  quei> 
tions  gave  rise,  show  that  neither  of  them  is  |)erfectly  settled.  More- 
over, adimtting  that  the  migi'utions  could  ]»e  dL'terminod,  they  only 
proceeded  slowly  from  istuge  to  sta*rc,  when  agtiin  the  question  of 
acclimatisation  is  encumbered  witli  that  of  fusion,  whence  rcnultod 
a  gL'ueiutiou  of  mongrels.  Nor  have  niodeni  times  tauglit  us  umch 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  this  study  has  com- 
mmotd  in  emeit.  At  prMont  wo  sre  cmj  Jnttifiod  in  saying  that 
tlio  oeeliiiMitiiatioa  of  pw^ilM  is  in  diraot  relation  to  tlie  aimilitade  of 
tho  medium  or  origin  at  importation.  Ah  a  eorollary  to  this  fact,  wo 
may  also  say  that  the  aoolimatisation  of  the  popidations  of  northern 
and  central  ?]urope  is  more  ca55ily  cffi'cted  in  cold  latitudes,  whilst 
thiit  of"  ti*opical  populations  succeeds  better  in  o<|uatorial  rej^aous, 
mni  iliut  between  these  two  extremes,  the  mediteranean  populations 
occupy  intermediate  i*anks.  According  to  M.  Beitillon's  table  of 
Algeria,  the  privilege  of  nationalities  as  regards  aoolimatisatioQ  stands 
as  follows :  Spaniards,  Maltese,  ItaHans,  French,  Germans.  This  is 
quite  natml,  following  the  similitudes  of  the  olmiatee,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  M.  Bertillon  to  invoke  the  intermixtnre  of 
Moorish  blood  in  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  explain  their  immunity 
from  the  climate.  I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  accUmatisation  of  the 
French  iu  i^ova  Scotia  and  Canada,  of  that  of  the  English  in  the 
northern  states  of  America,  of  the  Portugueso  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and 
of  tliti  ^pauiaida  ni  Chile,  nor  of  such  regions  wiiere  acclimatisation 
is  null»  despite  all  hygienic  precautions ;  what  I  shall  here  treat  of 
Is  of  foeh  ree^ons  in  n^Jeh  anoHmatisation  is  still  in  dispute,  such  as 
in  the  Antilles. 

Tho  Antilles  are  situated  between  the  tropic  and  the  10°  X.  L., 
between  61°  75°  W.  L.  Their  superficies,  the  extent  of  which  pre- 
sents two  veiy  distinct  geological  constitutiona  :  the  one  primitive,* 
volcanic  foiTning  the  skeleton  of  these  islands,  has  by  its  upheaving 
produced  all  the  elevated  parts,  tlie  height  of  wliich  does  not  exceed  a 
maximum  of  li>00 — 1600  meters  ;  the  second,  evidently  the  result  of 
snoeessbe  alluvia  upon  such  points  where  the  upheavings  have  been 
smsted  at  ^e  sea  level,  forma  a  more  or  leas  continuous  belt»  or 
oeeuples  often  an  isolated  position  of  their  territor}*. 

The  elevated  districts  are  covered  with  wood,  tho  lower  portion  ii| 
cultivated  and  productive,  but  the  alluvial  ancl  lowest  districts  arc 
mA««t  cultivated,  and  in  them  are  established  the  great  centres  of  tlie 

population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ports  The  seasons  present  two 

distinct  phases,  June  and  November  forming  the  transition  months. 
The  medical  constitution  is  the  same  in  all  the  Autdles.  Marsh 
fisTen,  dysentery,  hepatitis  are  endemic ;  yellow  feyer  is  the  chief 
epidomie  disease.  In  the  eoM  seasons  pathology  assumes  a  European 
character,  oatairhal  affisctlons,  Intuenaa,  and  eruptive  fevers,  make 

their  appearance  The  whole  of  the  Antilles  has  become  the 

property  of  Kuropcan  nations,  who  have  exterminated  or  expelled  the 
aboiigineSk    All  theee  islands  haTO  undergone  the  vioissitudes  of 
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Europeau  politics,  and  have  repeatedly  ohanged  mastera.  ^Vll  ])re- 
Mnt  the  same  elements  of  population,  Creoles,  l»lfteks,  mongrels,  and 
Europeans.  All  are  subject  to  the  same  culture,  the  chief  products 
being  sugar,  coffee,  manic  n-,  and  tobacco.  It  may  he  said  that  also  in 
this  respect  the  Antilles  ])rcsent  the  Siiuie  medium,  and  yet  the  data 
furnished  by  M.  Bertiiiou  soeni  to  indicate  a  great  diflferencc  iu  regard 
to  acclimatiaatioiL 

According  to  his  figures,  the  white  population  of  Cuba,  which 
aiaottnted,  in  1774,  to  96,440,  had  risen  to  793,484  in  1861  ;  whikt 
at  Martinique,  the  whole  population,  15,000  in  1740  had  diminialied 

to  9500  in  1848   Despite  the  apparent  authority  of  these 

figures,  they  are  open  to  the  following  objections  : — 

I.  The  expression,  white  |x>pulatiou,  is  not  sufficiently  detinite,  for 
the  Creoles  are  not  8ej):irated. 

II.  l  iio  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the  white  population  should 
always  be  corroborated  by  dooumentS|  as  regards  immigration  or 
emigration. 

iiL  These  figures  give  us  no  information  aa  regards  the  mean 
duration  of  life. 

IV.  No  account  is  given  of  the  respective  moral  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  and  French  Antilles. 

Now  by  the  extent  of  its  surface  measuring  300  leagues  in  lenLcth 
and  30  in  breadth,  by  its  relations  with  the  continent  of  America,  by 
its  port  of  Havana,  Cuba  is  less  a  dependency  of  Spain,  than  a 
separate  power,  possessing  in  its  own  soil,  all  those  elements  whidi 
guarantee  its  prosperity  despite  of  the  climate ;  whilst  Martinique, 
only  60  kilometei-s  in  length,  and  25  m  breadth,  is  but  a  dependeooy 
of  its  metropolis.  What  has  just  been  stated  in  respect  to  Cub*  and 
Martinique^  applies  also  to  Porto  Rico  and  Guadaloupe. 

[To  be  contmuetL] 


l^otesj  an*  ©ueriw. 

We  beg  especially  to  invite  all  anthropologists,  who  nre  also  Free- 
masons, to  aid  iu  j)rocuriiiu:  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Chaiies  Groves 
of  Wareham,  Doraetshirc,  a  residence  in  the  Masonic  Home  for  Widows. 
Mr.  Groves  was  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  a  most  indus- 
trious and  modest  pioneer  of  scientific  investigation  in  his  native  district 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  session  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London  was  brought  to  a  clone,  imd  there  was  a  full  attendaiMse  of 
members  on  the  occasion*  The  President,  Dr.  Hunt,  took  the  chair, 
while  the  pT-eliininary  business  was  disposed  of,  and  introduced  to  the 
Society  Mr.  Hanis,  the  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Manchestci-.  That  town,  lie  said,  possesses  j>eculiar  facilities  for  the 
promotion  of  anthropological  science,  and  he  hailed  the  establish  me  ut 
of  an  offshoot  of  tlie  parent  Anthropological  Society  of  London  iu  that 
town  as  an  important  event — Mormng  JPifd,  June  21  st,  1S66, 
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ON  THE  APE-OEIGIN  OF  MANKIND. 

By  J.  UoGBIOOB  ALLAN. 

Right  or  wrong,  thcologj-  does  profess  to  solve  tlic  grand  question  of 
the  origin  of  man.  At  the  British  A8Bociation»  in  the  year  1866, 
there  were  attempts  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  human  raee  from 
scripttire,  and  there  is,  I  l>elievc,  a  society  whose  object  is  to  reconcile 
Genesis  and  geology.  The  tiisk  which  this  society  has  set  itself  to 
achieve  may  be  stated  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  htte  Bey. 
Btiden  PoweirH  Unity  of  WnrlJ-':  -- 

"Even  at  the  present  day  tlieie  arc  not  wantiiiLT  occnsimi;il  attempts 
to  keep  up  the  hopeless  chinifi-a  of  erecting  tlu  urios  of  fi  oloiry  on  the 
Mosiuc  narrative.  It  is  needless  to  observe  tliat,  an  all  uotiou  of  an 
accommodation  of  the  facts  to  the  text  has  long  since  been  given  up 
by  all  sane  inquirers,  these  attempts  are  now  merely  directed  to 
explaining  away  the  sense  of  the  text,  in  which  they  no  doubt  succeed 
by  such  principles  yerbal  interpretation,  as  if  fairly  applied  to 
other  parts,  would  readily  enable  us  to  put  on  any  given  paissage  any 
rcf|uircd  constniction.  All  inquirers  possessing  at  once  a  sound  know- 
ledj^e  uf  j^^coloLiy.  and  capaltlc  of  jii'vccivini;  the  undeniable  sense  of 
a  plain  circiiuiiiLaatial  narrative,  now  acknowledge  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  geology  is  in  entire  conti-adiction  to  the  cosmogony  delivered 
from  Sinai;  a  contradiction  which  no  philological  refinements  can 
remove  or  diminish,  a  case  which  no  detached  intezprotations  can 
meet,  and  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole.'* 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  now  to  leani  the  exact  orthodox  vie?ns  on 
geological  and  astronomical  science.  Most  educated  rational  persons 
have,  I  presume,  abandoned  the  belief  that  tlie  universe  was  created 
out  of  nothintr,  in  six  days,  abotit  six  thouhaiul  years  ago.  But  the 
unity  of  tlie  human  species  is  still  with  uudtitudes  of  educated  per- 
sons a  matter  of  /ai/A,  and  therefore  not  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry. 
In  a  lecture  deliyered  at  the  Boyal  Institution  on  the  1 7th  May, 
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Prof.  Huxloy  stated  that  the  adopticm  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  spodes 
by  natural  Hclection  does  not  militate  against  unity  of  hunuin  speciea. 

He  **v,iis  jileascd  to  be  jiMc  to  hUow  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  for  once  on 
the  Kitlf  of  or(li<Mlfixv."     Tlie  l\<i'*uhi'  of*  Mav  20,  lr«»!ii  which  we 
quote,  rifMn,  *M»ut  we  cannot  sec  that  it  is  bo     an  opinion  in  wliich  I 
fully  concur.    In  tlie  first  place,  even  if  the  Djirwinian  theory  fiivoiir 
unity  of  8])ecieH,  liow  docs  it  agree  with  the  orth^xlox  views  al>out 
Adam  ?  Aiftiuredly,  orthodoxy  and  the  deyclopment  hypothesis  are  at 
yarianoc  on  thia  question.    Waa  the  6rBt  man  a  low  or  high  type  of 
humanity  f  According  to  orthodciy,  as  represented  by  Mr.  J.  Reddie 
at  the  British  Awioeiation,  Adam  vti8  the  highest  ty|>o  of  man, 
"created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  according  to  the  Darwinian 
hyjtothesis,  tho  f^^^<t  man  was  the  lowest  tvpo  nf  humanity.  heiTiir  ji 
development  tVnm  the  a])e.    If  we  are  ac(}u;  tin  ted  with  ltcoI'ltv  and 
palicontuiogy  (whether  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  tranmuutiition,  or 
Htill  cling  to  the  rapidly-vanishing  hypothesis  of  special  creations),  wc 
must  admit  that  the  earliest  types  of  Jlora  and  fautui  were  the  hum- 
blest^  and  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance  in  oiganisation. 

Accordingly,  the  weight  of  scientific  testimony  is  decidedly  in  favoinr 
of  the  conclusions  that  the  first  men  were  low,  brutal  saTagea ;  that 
progress,  not  degeneracy,  has  been  the  general  law  governing  hu- 
mfinity  ;  and  that  rivilisatinn  must  hiivc  had  a  natural  origin.  These 
eoiicUiaions  are  tlatly  negatived  by  oi'thodoxy,  which  ]>rofe.sscs  to 
believe  that  the  first  man,  Adam,  came  direct  from  the  hands  uf  Jjia 
Mjiker,  and  wtw  consequently  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  human  specicii. 
Unfortunately  for  this  hypothosiSy  the  orthodox,  without  waitings  till 
it  ia  disproved  by  science,  are  obliged  immediately  to  upset  it»  and 
contradict  themselves  in  order  to  acco\nit  for  the  origin  of  evil  by 
the  fall.  The  jxjrfect  man,  made  in  llie  image  of  (Jod,  suocumhed  to 
the  first  tcmptiition  and  sinned  !  Is  it  worth  while  for  men  of  science 
to  take  any  trouble  about  a  hypothesis  of  man's  origin  which  actually 
refutes  itself  I 

To  consider  the  iiypolliesia  (jf  unity  t)f  species  i>n  scientific  gnnunls. 
Is  it  easier  to  believe  that  the  Caucasian  race  has  degenerated  into 
the  Chinese,  the  Malay,  the  American,  the  Kegro — a  process  which 
must  have  taken  place  if  the  origin  of  man  according  to  Genesis  be 
correct ;  or  that  the  Negro  ha.s  advanced  through  these  and  vaiioua 
intermeidiate  stages  up  to  the  Caucasian  ty})c?  If  mankind  had 
only  one  primitive  type,  one  or  the  other  of  these  liypt)theses  of  dege- 
neracy or  progress  must  he  true.  Of  the  two  alternatives  I  ccrtainl}" 
incline  to  the  latter.  But  am  1  restricted  to  these  two  altoniatives  ? 
I  tliink  not.  1  conceive  it  quite  i)ossible,  and  perluqis  ])rol):il>le,  that 
neither  of  these  transmutations  has  occm-red.  On  the  liy|)othe5>is 
that  mankind  niay  have  originated  in  more  than  one  primitive  type 
(which,  I  conceive,  with  Carl  Vogt  and  Dr.  James  Hunt,  to  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  Darwiniim  theory),  we  might  regard  what 
are  now  called  varieties,  as  in  reality  i^>eoies  of  the  genus  Horno^ 
having  had  distinet  and  independent  origins.  Morally  convince<l  of 
tlie  truth  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  by  modi<fi<  ;ii- 
tion  t>t  8onic  pre-existing  animal  form — selecting  tlie  animal  wli^se 
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Btmctiire  is  nearest  to  man,  the  ape — I  beg  respectfully  to  differ 
from  Professor  Huxle^'H  opinion  that  tliis  tlicory  warrants  the  con- 
clusion that  man  has  multiplied  on  the  curtli  fnan  a  sinsrlo  centre  of 
di.stnl)iitit)ii.  'Plie  Darwinian  theory,  1  conceive,  leaves  the  unity  or 
jdurulity  hnniiin  species  an  opi-n  question.  But  natural  Koleeti«»n, 
and  the  aiuuy  piiases  of  variety,  of  marked  and  pcrsisteut  diverbity 
of  form,  strueture^  oolour,  stature,  strength,  beauty,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  organisation^  languages,  customs,  religions,  etc,  which 
distingiiiah  mirakind,  favour  the  theoiy  of  more  than  one  centre  of 
distribution. 

The  word  species  is  sometimes  arbitrarily  used,  and  changes  its 
pmctical  application  rontinually  with  the  advance  of  palrcdntoldiricnl, 
ZDoloL^ical,  and  l>4itanical  science.  If  by  unity  of  liuuiau  bpocies  we 
mean  to  inijtly  tlie  })iuductiveiie6is  of  all  races  witli  one  another  we 
are  perhapy  ri<^ht,  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether  uU  niccs  of 
human  beings  do  actually  fblfil  this  condition.  But,  as  Mr.  Law^ 
rence  in  his  celebrated  Lectures,  observes,  is  not  such  a  definition  of 
species  "a  petitio  prineipU  in  assuming  that  animals  of  distinct  spe- 
cies never  produce  together  a  prolific  otlspring  V  Will  any  naturalist 
affinn  that  animals  which,  from  their  persistent  structural  dilTrrences, 
we  ritrhtly  classify  as  Ixilonging  to  disthict  species,  never  produce 
together  a  prolific  offHprin<,''?  Un  the  contmry,  seveml  authentic 
iustatices  are  recorded  of  douie«ticated  annuals  of  diiitiuct  species  pro- 
ducing together  a  progeny  wlilch  breed,  not  only  with  the  parent 
species,  but  with  eaich  other.  And  with  regard  to  wOd  animals,  we 
do  not  possess  that  accurate  knowledge  of  their  habits  in  a  state  of 
nature  wliich  would  warrant  the  condusion  that  a  mixture  of  species 
and  production  of  fertile  progeny  never  did,  or  never  could  take 
place. 

Let  the  anthropolo-ist  assemble  in  imaprination  all  the  various 
types  of  mankind  "from  China  trt  Peru,"  from  the  et[imtor  to  the 
poles ;  let  him  note  the  almost  iuhuite  diverbities  of  form,  features, 
•  colour,  etc.,  which  it  is  the  fasliion  to  include  umler  the  five  great 
classes,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopic,  American,  and  Malay,  and 
let  him  conscientiously  ask  himself  this  question,  Is  it  natiiral  to 
conclude  that  all  these  varieties  of  mankind  have  had  a  common 
origin,  have  sprung  from  one  stock  Is  the  popuhu*  belief  in  one 
common  origin  of  himianity  due  to  jjatient  scientific  invest iixat ion 
utterly  divested  of  prejudice  ;  or  to  tlieological  dogma  triumphant 
over  the  mind  in  the  dark  ages,  and  still  in  an  ago  of  so-called  tolera- 
tion, saying,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  men  sprung  from  one  piaeiit 
you  arc  an  infidel  and  will  be  damned  to  aU  eternity.  Science  is  not 
opposed  to  religion,  but  utterly  antagonistic  to  theology.  It  is  to 
science  we  owe  the  successful  result  of  rescuing  the  human  mind 
&om  the  futile  attempt  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's 
crust,  the  stratified  roclis,  fossil  remains,  and  the  immense  varie^  of 
human  types,  with  the  theory  tliat  the  earth  was  only  6,000  yeaia 
old.  Geology  is  sweeping  away  the  delusion.  The  comparative 
anthropologist  smiles  at  the  idea  that  in  this  lirief  lapse  of  time  tlie 
descendants  of  one  huuiau  pair  could  present  such  totally  distinct 
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coufr^niatiouis  of  physical,  mental,  moral  structure;  .such  absolute 
uidc[»en*l(       in  historA',  tnidiLitui,  liin:iii.'it^e,  r<»Hu^i«ai,  etc. 

Ju  the  lolluvviii^  (juutatiou  from  i^iiimcus,  whicli  I  tnin-sLite  fi-i^m 
Profeesor  Huxloj's  Man*$  Flu^  in  Natwrt^  a  suggestiTc  hint  m  oSaved 
to  the  advocate  of  the  human  species.      To  maoy  it  voMy  seem  that 
there  is  a  greater  diiVeronco  between  man  and  ape  than  between  daj 
and  night ;  neTortheless,  if  H\ich  instituted  a  compari  son  be  t  wo  en  the 
ereatest  Kuropean  hcn^cs  and  liottentota  living  at  the  Cape  of  Goi>i 
Hope,  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in  |>erRuadin£r  theniscTves  that 
Huch  opjii^sitc  v:irirtie8  of  luuiikind  couM  Imve  one  and  the  sanif 
origin  ;  or  il  tlay  iu»ni|K\rcd  a  nohlo  viri^an  of  tlio  court,  highly  rtftioed 
and  accompH«hed,  with  a  hiivage  of  the  wihkIh,  scarcely  could  they 
believe  that  the  man  and  womau  l>elouged  to  the  same  species." 
C4)ni]i}ut)  a  low-brewed,  flat-nosed,  wooUy-headed,  ebony-huod,  long- 
heeled  with  a  fair-skinned,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haxied,  large- 
brained  Caucasian,  and  the  natural  conclusion  wonld  seem  to  be  that 
ty])08  of  humanity  so  opposite  tO  and  distinct  from  one  another,  were 
not  tlesccnded  from  the  kjiuio  ]>nmitive  stock.     The  ditficulty  is 
lesHcncd  hut  not  removed  hy  tiie  vast  laj)8e  of  time  which  fxeolopy 
j^imls  us  for  the  tlevelopmcnt  of  «o  many  varieties  of  mankind.  It 
is  uniii  luuhle  that  the  distinctions  in  human  types  appeiu*  to  be  j.H.r- 
sisteot    (iro  back  as  far  as  we  can  to  the  limits  of  the  historical 
period,  and  the  Caucasian,  the  Negro,  and  the  Mongolian  present  the 
same  characteristics  as  at  present.    This  fact  is  used  as  an  ai^gument 
against  the  develo])ment  theory,  but  T  conceive  that  it  militates  Still 
more  against  the  hypotiiesis  of  unity  of  stock. 

Tf  we  assume  tliut  man  is  the  result  of  a  mcxlification  of  some 
Simian  form,  why  .should  we  conclude  tliat  such  a  modification  haK 
oiilv  occurred  in  one  instance  ?    All  scientilie  investigation  tends  to 
ju»i*^H  a  warm  elanule  in  the  region  of  the  tropicii  jus  the  biilii-place 
of  man.    The  equatorial  regions  are  the  habitat  of  the  Asiatic  and 
African  anthropoid  a})es,  and  as  they  multiplied  and  extended  their 
geographical  distribution,  so,  in  obedience  to  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  would  lie  the  i>oHHibUity  of  the  development  of  man.  Grant- 
ing these  promifises,  and  tlie  fact  of  so  many  distinct  and  persistent 
tv]>es  of  men,  we  are  not.  T  think,  wnmintod  in  confining  the  origin 
of  primii'val  wwxw  to  ruie  ci'iitrc  of  distrihution.     On  the  hvTH.theses  of 
seveml  centrcH  of  distribnt  it>n  we  could  attrilnite  the  niusi  decided 
peculiju*ities  of  liiuuan  ly|>e8  (which  it  is  ditlicult  to  account  for  by 
the  agencies  of  climate,  diet,  and  other  conditions  of  existence)  to 
natural  distinctions  inherited  from  the  parental  animal  fiom  which 
each  human  variety  or  species  sprung.    Nay,  more,  I  would  venture 
to  iisk,  is  the  idea  quite  unworthy  of  consideration,  that  we  nuiy  see 
in  the  four  kinds  of  man  like  apes,  gibbon,  orang,  cliimpanzee,  gorilla 
(Hnssificfl  as  distii!ct  speries,  and  by  somo  as  distinct  genera),  the 
modern  repn  st  ntativcK  of  the  progenitors  of  four  great  tyjies  or 
spc'^es  of  mankind  t    So  far  as  pritle  of  ancostrv  is  conot  rned.  it 
matters  little,  I  think,  if  we  once  accept  a  Simian  urigm  lur  maukina, 
whether  we  Anglo-Saxons,  a  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian  race,  have 
arrived  at  our  preaent  culminating  position  by  a  progressive  and 
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upward  adyance,  through  the  TariouH  stages  of  Austraium,  Aftican, 
Malay,  American,  Mongotian.  Or  whether,  indepemleiitly  of  8iich 
gradations,  the  original  CuucoMiun  type  was  tmiumuted  directly  at  a 
very  remote  pcrio<!  fmni  some  animal  form. 

It  may  throw  some  liirht  on  the  hyptHhcHiH  of  a  plurality  of  Iminan 
HpecioH  oriirinatini?  in  sevcml  ceiitrL-s  of  distrilmtiou,  to  reiiienil)er  or 
leuru,  us  Liie  cu:ic  may  be,  that  there  ure  white  apes  ii8  well  iu>  white 
Negroes.  From  WiUiam  Smith's  aeoouiit  of  a  mandril,  published  in 
Mr.  Huxley's  MaiC»  Place  in  Naiure,  I  take  the  following  extracts : 

Their  bodies,  when  full  grown,  are  as  big  in  ciroumlisrenoe  as  a 
middle  siaed  man's ;  their  legs  much  shorter,  and  their  feet  larger ; 
their  arms  and  hands  in  pro])ortion.  The  head  is  monstrously  big, 
and  the  friee  broad  and  flat,  without  any  other  hair  but  the  eyebrows; 
tlie  nose  very  small,  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  lips  thin.  The  face, 
which  is  covered  by  fi  white  nkin,  is  monstrously  ugly,  l)eiii'''  all  over 
wrinkled  iu*  witli  uge  ;  tiio  teeth  broad  and  yellow  ;  the  iiaiids  liavc 
no  more  hair  than  the  (Smso,  but  the  same  white  skin,  though  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  ,  long  black  hair  like  a  b^.  They 
never  go  upon  all  fours  like  apes,  but  oiy,  when  vexed  or  teased,  just 
like  children." 

The  writer  was  made  a  present  of  one  of  these  animals,  "  a  she  cub 
of  six  months  age  but  even  then  hirirer  than  a  babrxin,"  and  gave  it 
in  charge  to  One  of  the  slaves  to  feed  and  nurse  it,  being  a  very 
tender  sort,  of  animal,  but,  in  the  absence  of  ihe  pro])rietor,  the 
sailors  loved  to  teaze  it,  to  see  itb  tears,  and  hear  it  cry.  "  One  who 
hurt  it,  being  checked  by  the  Negro  that  took  care  of  it,  told  the 
slave  he  was  very  fond  of  his  counttywoman,  and  asked  him  if  he 
should  not  like  her  for  a  wife  %  to  which  the  slave  very  readily 
replied,  '  Xo,  this  no  my  wife  ;  this  a  white  woman-^this  fit  wife  for 
your  This  unluoky  wit  of  the  Negro's,  I  fancy,  hastened  its  death, 
for  next  mornln-r  it  was  found  dead  under  the  windlass."  Mr.  Huxley 
thinks  this  annnal  was,  without  doubt,  a  cliin)])an/A  e, 

Great  stress  is  laid  bv  <t])p<>nent8  of  the  aj»e-oriLrin  of  man  on  the 
apparent  fact  tliai  llie  uuLiirupoiti  ape«»  are  not  the  most  iutelligenl  of 
the  monkeys,  Mr.  Crawford  said  at  the  late  meeting  at  Nottingham, 
'*Man  is  derived  from  a  monkey." — (laughter) — *'What  monkey  1 
There  are  some  two  or  three  hundred  monkeys,  and  th^  sre  all  dif- 
ferent^  Some  have  more  teeth  than  others  ;  some  have  tails,  and 
the  monkeys  who  have  no  tails,  although  they  approach  nearest  to 
humanity  in  shape,  are  the  stupidest  fellows  of  all. — (laughter.) — 
The  biggest  monke}'  is  the  l»i^'ircst  hrute  of  all,  and  that  is  the 
gorilla.  He  allowed  m\  friend  M.  du  Cliaiilu  to  nhoot  him,  and  did 
nothing  but  roar.  \  have  seen  a  monkey  witlk  a  tail  a  yard  long  l)eat 
an  oruug-outang,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  man  of  any  animal 
in  shape.  But  it  is  mere  shape,  nothing  else.  He  has  not  half  the 
intellect  of  a  Scotch  ooUy  dog."  Now,  I  would  simply  ask,  how  long 
have  we  been  acquainted  with,  and  what  do  we  yet  actually  know  of^ 
the  natural  history  of  the  man-like  apes  to  warrant  these  wholesale 
depreciations  of  their  intelligence  ?  The  strictures  of  Mr.  Crawfurd 
appear  to  be  ably  refuted  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Arcana 
o/Sdtnce,  1632 
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S<i>j<tr'ity  of  tJu-  Orang-Oaiang, — Orang-outaiigB,  it  has  becsn  ie» 
markod,  have  exhibitoU  no  greutor  d(^ree  of  intelligeooe  than  a  dojuc 
This,  generally  8j>cakinL',  in,  T  Itrlieve  tnie,  Imt  then  let  us  l>eiir  in 
mind  the  eoinparutivc  jul vantages  in  relation  to  his  omncxicm  wi^h 
Kuinnn  sin-iety,  that  the  il<»<^r  poHsesseB  over  the  orang-outitu|^. 
(MUiiMnHhip  with  Diaa  ih  to  tlic  dog  u  hUite  ol'  nature  and  gratificatic»n  ; 
he  ia  "to  the  nuuiner  bora."   Not  so  the  poor  orang-outang,  left,  per- 
haps, whon  an  infant  or  very  young,  and  unable  to  proYide  for  iUelf 
at  Bome  apot^  while  its  mother  wanders  in  another  direction  with  the 
intention  of  returning  hj  and  by  to  lead  him  home.    A  Sumatran  or 
Borneo  forester  ] Kissing  th^  way  sweeps  him  off  ;  and  the  little 
creature  that  had  lieen  accustomed  to  active  trnnibols  in  the  wild  wtMni 
(to  say  nothiiiu:  of  change  of  diet,  m\<\  c  limate,  ami  wati  r)  in  henceforth 
tiiwisferred  to  au'l  confined  to  n  sm  ill  enclosure,  wlicre  it-s  movements 
are  circuniijcribed,  wliere  he  is  jK-rliapis  chainc-d ;  mid  iiever  like  the 
dog,  solaced  with  the  society  of  its  kind ;  where,  in  short,  his  hole 
system  and  habits  must  undergo  a  cliango  oonsequent  on  slaveiry,  au<l 
where  his  Acuities  have  not  their  fair  field  for  development.    How  is 
it  to  he  expeeted,  under  such  circutnst^inces,  that  an  onuig-outang 
child  (for  all  the  orangs  to  deseriptions  of  which  I  have  bui  accisas 
were  snpj)OHe<l  to  bo  very  j'ounj")  should  Ik)  more  intelli^^cnt  than  tiie 
most  intelligent  (vf  all  the  inl"eri<>r  animals,  the  fuU-gru.vu  dog  in  the 
prime  of  its  Hvcultit  s  iin  l  stn-nirth,  natundised  to  a  strife  c»r  c<»nnexiun 
w'itli  human  society,  ami  uuiiuppy  siive  under  such  circuui&tjmccs  ? 
Tho  orang,  however,  untaught,  will  do  what  a  dog,  I  suspect,  cannot 
lie  taught  to  do,  and  untaught,  cannot  think  of  doing;  he  will  un- 
twist or  unravel  hb  chain  or  cord.    If  the  dog  is  chained,  and  the 
chain  becomes  jammed  between  things  lying  about,  or  twisted  upon 
itself,  the  animal  drags  hard  at  it  away  from  the  point  of  eutaiigle- 
nuMit,  |>erhaps  in<TcaHin'_'  the  evil,  becomes  alarmed — cries  out,  and 
never  thinks  of  slackening  the  chain,  etc.    Not  so  the  oran^-^  ;  the 
nioment  such  an  accident  occurs  he  delilH-rately  sets  al)out  putting 
matters  to  rights.    He  does  not  drag  away  frum  the  [>oint  of  resistance, 
hut  instantly  slackens  his  chain,  as  a  human  being  would  do  under 
like  circumstances,  and  goes  back  to  see  what  occasions  the  obstruction. 
If  the  chain  has  got  entangled  with  a  box  or  any  other  article  of  fur- 
niture, he  disengages  it ;  if  it  has  becomes  twisted,  he  considers  tho 
matter  and  untwists  it.    It  may  l)e  said  that  the  i>ossession  of  hands 
gives  the  omng  advanta_r'^s  that  tho  do:r  hjis  not,  and  so  nndonl^tt  dly- 
it  docH  ;  hut  it  is  not  aatmul  for  an  orang  to  i)e  chaineil,  and  the 
whole  procC'Sb  evinces  th;it  ho  tliinks  ur  reflects  n]>on  tlie  predic:mK'?it 
he  liu.s  got  into,  wliicli  the  dug  a]»parently  does  not,  but  loses  liis 
presence  of  mind.    I  have  a  monkey  chaine<l  in  my  compound  (Simia 
entdlud^y  but  when  his  chain  becomes  entcuigled  or  twisted  he  doos 
not  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape  like  the  onmg,  hut,  like  the  dc|», 
makes  matters  worse  hy  dragging  impetuously. 

1  beg  to  inquire  of  the  opponents  of  the  ape-origin  theory,  if  they 
were  treated  as  mcti  tront  the  anthropoid  a]Ks  ;  that  i.s,  stolen  in  in- 
fancv  and  hioiiuht  in>  in  iSi.lifarv  eonii iieim  iii ,  whether  tliev  would  not 
iu  iiii  ]»robubUii^\  givw  up  very  stupid  lellows,  and  pcrii;ips  lucrit  the 
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title  of  big  brutes  1    Perhaps  ii  u  luadud  gnu  were  pointed  at  a  mau 
of  science,  he  might  roar  aa  well  as  the  goriUa.    I  concede  that  the 
gorilla's  face  is  more  brutal  and  ferocious  than  those  of  the  chimpanzee, 
the  orang,  or  the  gibbon.   But  they  are  all  veiy  human,  eepecially 
if  we  compare  thom  with  savage  not  dvilised  human  beings.    It  is 
possible  the  gorilla  may  represent  the  progenitor  of  some  low  sayago 
cannibal  tril>o  either  of  Africa  or  Aiistr.ilia.    At  the  samo  time,  in 
justice  to  the  gorilla,  we  should  rcniombcr  tliat  wo  have  only  recently 
made  his  acquaintance,  and,  us  it  is  nut  easy  to  visit  him  in  bis  hojne, 
the  imj>enetrable  jungle  of  Equatorial  Africa,  we  really  know  very  little 
about  him,  and  ought  not  to  condenm  him  hastily  on  account  of  his 
personal  appearance.   One  thing,  however,  we  do  know  in  his  favour, 
that  he  is  not  even  a  carnivorous  animal,  fiir  less  a  cannsbal,  and  is  m 
this  respect  superior  to  the  human  savage.    I  also  admit  that  the 
facial  expression  of  some  of  the  smaller  monkeys  is  more  gentle  and 
human  than  that  of  the  larger  man -like  apes.  Nor  docs  this  admission 
n]){)c;ir  to  militate  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  ape-<»ri;^'in  of  inuii.  I 
have  bcun  stimetiiiics  positively  stjirtled  by  the  human  look  of  the 
smaller,  and  of  the  laliUiL  monkeys  which  can  be  studied  iu  iivmg  in- 
dividuals in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  also  in  stuffed  speciraiens  in  the 
British  Museum. 

There  is  also  a  y^  remarkable  analogy  with  the  human  structure 
in  the  form  of  tlie  skull  in  the  young  apes^  which  the  reader  may 
verify  by  comparing  the  skeletons  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Snrixeons.  The  ajK'  cliild,  like  the  human  child,  has  a  skull  far  better 
develo}>ed  eompari.d  with  tlie  faciid  bones  than  in  the  adult  stata 
Moreover,  iu  the  yluld-ape's  skull  we  can  il -ervc  all  or  most  of  the 
iiutuies  wliich  arc  to  be  found  in  the  human  craiiiain,  and  which  it  is 
the  tendency  of  advanced  ago  to  efface.  But  in  the  adult  ape's  skull 
these  sutures  disappear.  The  various  bones  become  consolidated,  and 
in  the  gorilla  skull  the  sutures  are  not  only  entirely  effaced  but  their 
localities  defined  l>y  large  bony  excrescences  or  ridges  which,  while 
greatly  strengthening  the  cranium,  add  much  to  the  brutal  jip[)earanoo 
of  the  animal  Thus,  not  meroly  in  the  eonfonuiitlon  of  the  vouni; 
and  adult  skull,  but  also  in  tlie  expression  of  the  features  m  jouth  und 
maturity,  there  are  rcnuu  kaMe  analogies  between  the  aj>e  and  num. 
Who  hiib  not  noticed,  not  only  the  coiu|mratively  large  size  of  the 
child's  skull  as  compared  with  the  fooe,  but  the  mild,  gentle,  beautiful 
expression  of  childhood  and  youth,  compared  with  the  strongly^marked 
features  of  manhood  and  the  wrinkles  of  aga  How  common  is  it  to 
see  a  comely  youth  or  girl  grow  into  a  coarse-featured  plain  man  or 
woman.  The  nose  becomes  large,  the  eyebrows  heavy,  the  moutli 
volu]ituons,  the  jaw  bulky,  while  in  tlic  man,  like  many  otlier  male 
animals,  the  chin,  ujiper  hp,  and  cheeks  become  plentifiilly  covered 
wall  liair.  The  reseniMance  of  Ihuuuu  fiices  to  certain  ummuls,  the 
animal  expresbion  of  the  human  features  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  the  refining  process  of  education,  and  the  existence  of 
instincts,  appotitos,  passions  common  to  man  and  the  other  animals, 
arc  mattcnt  of  trite  observation  to  many  who,  however,  refrain  to  dmw 
irom  them  the  legitimate  conclusion  tliat  mau  in  the  method  of  his 
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origin  >\^>o^  uut  btiuul  upuit  Lsolateil  and  ileuiarcuteti  from  the  rest  <rf 
the  orgiiiiio  world,  but  in  all  probability  inherits  those  physical,  in- 
tellect aal»  and  moral  attrihutea  from  an  animal  progenitor. 


DR.  MOORE  ON  THE  FIRST  MAN.* 

Db.  Hoorb's  book  on  the  FirH  Man  and  Hig  Place  in  Crmtion,  is  tiM 
most  melaucholj  pnxluction  wc  h.'ive  met  with  for  a  very  ooihaideraUe 
time.    The  ()erusal  of  this  work  by  a  student  of  science  altematdj 

produces  fcL'lin«j:H  of  pit}-  and  indij^niation.  We  pity  a  mn.n  whn  is 
obli,i;od  tf>  l(H»k  at  (|iiesttoiiK  nf  facts  tliroiiLrh  "^ur^h  a  Tiieilimii  us  tbe 
author  is  apparently  oliliut  *i  t  *  tio,  und  wo  are  no  le.sa  intliLriKUit  at 
the  lan}^Uiu;e  he  has  enipluvcti  reinirdini;  men  of  science  v,hu  liave 
chosen  to  see  and  pruchuni  facts  in  their  true  liglit.  We  pity  the 
author,  too,  when  we  find  he  poasGSses  such  a  facility  of  stringing  to- 
gether sentences  devoid  of  all  true  scientific  thought  or  feeling  ;  and 
we  are  at  tlie  s:inie  time  indij^nant  that  a  man  who  professes  to  write 
"from  a  Cliriistian  }>oint  of  view"  kIiouM  brin<;  charges  against  mea  of 
science  which  lx?tray  a  s})irit  of  envy,  hatred,  uialicey  and  all  un- 
charitabloncss"  aL,niiT!st  tht)S(^  wlio  difter  fn>rn  liiiii. 

Con8i<lrrf(l  ii.s  a  Ixnik  ut'  scieiici'  on  the  Hubject  of  which  it  treats, 
we  are  Ixiund  to  pronounce  it  altu^ciher  a  moat  contemptible  and 
trasliy  productioiu    But  the  work  is  not  without  interest  to  tlie  an- 
thropologist.   A  perusal  of  these  pages  will  shew  him  the  sort  of  food 
which  is  provided  for  the  **  intelligent  British  public"  by  intelligent 
but  unscientitic  scribblers,  of  which  our  author  is  an  excellent  type. 
This  work  is  of  the  same  tone  and  character  as  some  of  the  productions 
of  a  recently  formed  semi -scientific  semi-missionary  society,  called  the 
**  Victoria  Institute".    Somo  few  yenrs  airo,  a  book  of  tliis  nort  would 
have  done  snme  aniount  of  mischief     At  that  tiiiK-  tlu-  authar  miudit 
have  fouml  a  few  uiore  or  less  scientific  jjersonti  who  wuuiii  liave  been 
inclined  to  think  well  of  his  production,  and  who  might  have  mistaken 
the  incoherent  rhapsodies  of  an  iO-regulated  mind  for  the  true  resnlti 
of  Positive  science.    At  present,  however,  the  portals  of  science  are 
much  better  j^iarde<l  than  fonnerly,  and  the  only  people  likely  to 
mistake  this  work  for  the  production  of  a  true  man  of  science  are 
some  of  our  third-rate  provincial  newspaper  editors^  elderly  females  of 
both  sexes,  and  Suudav-scliool  cliildTXMi. 

W  e  may,  perhaps,  indicsitc  the  char  lotor  (>r  a  work  avowedly  written, 
*'on  tlie  principles  of  science  and  cnniiijoii  sense by  extnicting  a  few 
passages  as  specimens  of  the  "  science  and  common  sense"  which  it 
contains.    Mr.  Grawfurd  will  here  learn  for  the  first  time  that  he 

•  The  Fir^t  '^h\r\  find  liis  Place  in  Creation,  considered  on  the  Principlet 
of  Science  and  Uummou  Sense,  trom  a  Ohristiau  Toiat  of  V^iew;  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Negro.'*  By  Qoorge  Moore,  SCD..  etc..  Member  of  the 
Koyal  CoUege  of  Physioians,  London.   Post  Bwo,  pp.  384. 
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agrees  with  Gail  Vogt,  that  "men  are  deaoended  from  difRwent  typi- 
cal stocks  of  apes".  We  are  told  that  the  most  eminent  scientifio  men 
of  tlie  present  day  tea^h  "  that  human  nature  is  unique,  of  only  one 

genus  and  species".  Carl  Togt  will  learn  with  astonishment  that  be 
"  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  unity  in  mankind  at  present".  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  is  informed  that  he  is  one  of  the  "kind  of  smaller 
philosophers  now  preyalent"  (the  author  iiuL'ht  liave  added,  like  the 
rinderpest  and  cholera).  Dr.  Hunt  will  learn  tiiat  he  is  not  "disposed 
to  be  fair  to  the  xSegru He  will  also  be  surpribcd  tu  learn  that 
there  is  no  question  tiiat  eTon  the  lowest  classes  of  Negroes  in  Africa 
possess  the  same  kind  of  moral  aflfootions  and  mental  fbeultiee  as  the 
finest  Europeans.  They  are  capable  of  the  same  emotions  and  the  same 
thoughts".  We  especially  commend  these  statements  to  the  attention 
of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  to  those  who  have  read  his  picture  of  the  Negro 
in  his  own  home.  French  anthropologists  will  leiuii  with  regret  that 
a  Negress  has  "  a  aoul  more  loveahlc  than  M.  Pruncr-Bcy  by  many 
shades  of  soul  colotir."  This  must  surely  be  meant  for  a  joke.  Our 
author  is  not  only  able  to  tell  the  culoui-  of  souls,  but  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy  largely  dorelopcd^  of  which  his  Statement,  that  **  Oaptain 
Speke  would  have  been  hanged  in  Jamaica",  is  a  specimen. 

The  following  specimens  of  the  author's  opinions  on  many  scientific 
questions  give  a  very  fair  indication  both  of  the  author  and  his  work. 

"  It  is  tnie  that  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  different 
species  of  living  creatures,  and  among  them  some  very,  nearly  ap|>roxi- 
mate  to  others  ;  but,  then,  they  are  never  known  to  cross,  however 
they  may  touch  the  line  l>eUvcen  them.  Kverything  is  possible  but 
such  coufubion  in  God's  work.  Every  possible  variety  of  living  thing 
is,  or  has  been,  on  the  earth,  because,  in  the  woik  of  Omnipotence 
whatever  can  be,  is,  in  feet,  but  contradiction  such  as  transmuta- 
iionists  conceive  can  exist  only  in  their  own  minds,  and  these  only 
because  confusion  is  there"  (p.  89).  . .  . 

"  Speculative  science,  however,  comes  in  with  liberal  surmises,  and 
puts  a  full  stop  to  common  sense  by  asscrtinp:  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  sup[K>binir  the  necessity  of  limits  at  all,  hir  what  pn>duces  any 
variation  maf/  jmniuce  all  varieties  in  species  and  kinds,  if  yon  give  it 
time  enough.  In  short,  this  sort  of  surmising,  falsely  called  science, 
sees  no  reason  to  believe  Uiat  God  created  things  in  their  order,  but 
only,  at  most,  breathed  life  into  a  primordial  life-mneor^  in  order  that 
order  might  come  out  of  it  in  time"  (p.  93).  .  .  . 

"  All  this  is  truism  ;  but  it  need  be  reiterated,  gince  men,  narrowed 
by  false  science,  would  fix  man's  place  in  nature  and  foriret  tliat  he  is 
mj^eniatitraf :  for  he  can  pervert  natiu'e,  and  in  w  ill  uiul  work  resist 
the  teachiiigs  of  his  Maker,  and  turn  the  means  of  good  into  causes  of 
evil  perhaps  for  ever'"  (p.  102).  .  .  . 

•*  Not  to  believe  in  the  relationship  of  the  human  soul,  by  some 
durect  and  especial  mode  of  derivation  from  the  Creator,  is  to  feel  our- 
selves without  kindred  with  spirits,  and  left  to  the  desolation  of  a 
purposeless  existence,  the  sport  of  the  elements ;  a  part  of  nature  ap> 
{tearing  for  a  while  to  be  re-absorbed  in  the  inexorable  play  of  phy8i(»l 
aiiiuities,  to  be  as  if  we  had  never  been,  or  as  unconscious  atoms  in 
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the  rovoMng  univeiva  It  is  beoaoao  we  are  ocnMcioiis  beings,  linn^ 
flotils,  inspirod  by  the  divine  breath,  in  some  especial  maimer,  that  me 

are  shocked  by  8uoh  philosopiiies  as  that  of  Br.  Biiohner,  who  would 

have  UB  believe  in  a  world  withniit  :i  .Maker,  and  iu  man  but  as& 
passing  form  of  physical  accident,  in  whinn  l«.ve  to  God  and  nuin  Is 
but  a  pleasing  mockery  and  delusion.    With  the  licence  of  an  in 
ebriatt'd  t  loqueoce,  aiming  only  to  l>e  impious,  and  with  a  mud  U^ic, 
without  any  but  false  premises,  Dr.  Biichuer  disoounscs  locwiolj  an  if 
he  comprehended  Force  luid  Matter;  and  while  uuprepitred  or  rct'uism^ 
to  aiMSoant  for  his  own  personality  and  hia  power  to  question  faeavoi 
and  earth,  he  purposely  exoludes  God  and  the  human  soul  from  any 
place  in  the  universe,  and  multiplies  words  only  to  penuada  us  thai 
nature  is  an  endless  consequence  without  a  cause,  having  a  destiny 
without  design,  and  governed  by  laws  without  a  will  that  may  revoke 
thoin,  or  a  wisdf>m  that  eiinctod  them.     A  ponsibility  of  cbaii;jo  f  r 
hi;;her  purp<»so.s  towards  perpetuated  beinL'"s  is  a  conce}>tioii  beyond 
sui  h  pliilo««>[>hers.    The  caut  of  false  philoJiuphers  is  deejier  than  the 
cant  of  common  hypocrites.    Tliey  pretend  to  bow  to  materialistic 
destiny— should  this  exist — <brgetthig  that,  if  it  do^  they  can  never 
know.   They  are  so  extremely  impartial,  so  sublimely  self-denying, 
m  to  assume  their  own  value  as  equal  t'>  /ato,  and  of  le^  significauce 
titan  a  gniin  of  sand  in  the  universe.    Truly,  the  way  of  auoh  proud 
prostration  is  equally  hard  and  hardening"  (p.  131). 

The  above  quotations  arc  very  fair  avers4^e  specimens  of  the  work, 
and  such  passa^^es  our  reatlers  will  see  do  not  requlTe  any  cf>u- 
demnation  from  us.  Indeed,  the  whole  book  ehietly  is  remarkable  for 
the  injury  it  does  the  cause  of  science.  If  Darwinism  is  to  be  sncces*- 
^lly  refuted,  it  must  be  by  very  different  means  to  those  employed 
by  our  author.  Such  an  attack  as  is  contained  in  this  hook 
renders  a  ]>ositive  service,  not  only  to  Darwinitcs,  but  also  to  the 
entire  scientific  world. '  The  Darwinites  may  properly  laugh  to  utter 
scorn  such  attacks,  and  men  of  science,  wliile  differing  in  opinion  on 
many  scientific  |H>ints,  yet  become  united  in  their  efforts  to  ex]vvse 
the  gross  absurdities  of  such  a  book  as  this.  We  should  be  very  ^Lwi 
if  we  could  see  a  single  redeeming  feature  in  this  work,  but  wc  can- 
not We,  however,  willingly  give  inserliou  to  tlie  following  summary 
of  the  oontents  of  the  book,*  by  the  author. 

^  The  writer's  aim  in  this  work  has  been  to  indicate  the  weakness 
of  all  scientific  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  the  first  was  necessarily  the  hi^eet  style  of  ukio, 
and  that  all  Me  know  of  our  owti  natui*e  is  consonant  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ  in  respect  to  man's  f/enev'.^  by  distinct  creation 
ami  endowment;  the  fall  of  man  and  the  divine  method  of  restuiution 
being  essential  parts  of  the  true  philosophy  of  humanity.  It  is  here 
shown  that  man's  bodily  formation,  iis  well  iia  liis  menUil  and  moral  pe- 
culiarities, preclude  the  possibility  of  his  derivation  or  development  from 
any  inferior  creature.  The  various  hypotheses  of  man's  origin ;  the 
morale  of  man  and  brute ;  the  nature  and  source  of  speech ;  the  life, 

•  Fscm  Lon^an'B   Notes  on  Books",  Sept.  1866. 
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spirit,  breath  of  man ;  the  Divine  idea  in  each  man  and  in  all  humanity; 
the  creation  of  parentage  and  personality ;  the  place  and  state  of  the 
first  man  in  relation  to  the  varieties  of  the  humau  famQy;  the  bearing 
of  moral  law  on  free-will ;  the  relation  of  man  and  woman ;  the  insti- 
tution of  labour  in  respect  to  man's  dominion  over  nature,  and  his 
advancement  in  the  culture  of  all  his  endowments  are  consifL  r-Ml  at 
large,  without  the  nsc  of  formal  method  and  technical  plumuuloLry ; 
the  concluHions  arrived  at  being  a  c<uiviction  that  the  eai'licst  itkius 
recorded  concerning  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man  are  in  peri'ect 
keeping  alike  with  the  facta  of  real  aoience,  the  demands  of  common 
aense,  and  the  principles  of  true  philosophy.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Negro^  as  the  most  striking  variety  of  man,  are  separately  investi- 
gatedy  and  accounted  for  in  a  manner  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  a 
lower  species  of  man,  but  that  his  history,  Ijuth  as  enslaved  and  as 
free,  proves  him  possessed  of  mental  unci  nionil  qualities  which  pLice 
him  oil  the  commo!i  platform  of  humanity,  as  cajmble  of  becoming 
ebtiniahle  as  a  mun  and  a  Christian  us  any  other  variety  of  the 
human  race.  " 

The  drollest  chapter  in  the  hook  is  that  which  hears  the  enigmatical 
title    Man  not  Anatomic**.   What  on  earth  Ih*.  Moore  meant  in  this 

chapter,  we  cannot  say  :  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  Joliuson,  in  the 
Mekearaaly  "  Mean  !  what  do'st  talk  of  meaning  for?  Why,  he  never 
meant  anyfliiiiijr  in  liis  life  !"  Still,  "  Man  not  Anatomic"  is  a  temj^t- 
ing  title.  W  e  knew  tliat  there  was  one  man  at  least  in  the  world  not 
anatomic,  i.e.  not  an  anatomist — njunely,  the  learned  author  of  this 
book.  We  expected  an  autobiography,  at  the  very  least,  from  tliis 
chapter;  yet,  we  were  agreeably  disappointed  wlien  we  merely  encoun- 
tered a  few  critical  remarlu  on  Pope*8  Etaa^  on  Mrn^  and  a  small 
amount  of  sdssors-and-paste  extracts  firom  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  Tenny- 
son, Mr.  Hallam  and  Neander. 

The  author  says,  "  How  Lamarck  came  to  eiy'oy  the  repntation  of 
being  sane,  is  8uii)rising."  We  arc  still  more  surprised  to  see  such 
wonls  in  any  l>ook  hcarini^  the  name  of  a  respectable  publisher.  It 
Ixjhoves  all  Hcientitic  men  to  ^'■uanl  well  the  character  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  titem.  ^len  of  science  have  yet  to  teach  Huch 
writers  as  our  author  that,  however  much  they  nuiy  diHor  from  sumo 
of  the  opinions  of  a  man  like  Lamarck,  thej  nevertheless  revere  his 
memory  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  philosophical  naturalists  who 
ever  lived.  To  hint  at  insanity  in  our  opponents  is,  imhappily,  not 
usually  tho  sign  of  a  healthy  mind  :  but,  fortunately  for  our  author^ 
"there  is  no  rule  without  its  exceptions".  Psychology  must  ever  be  an 
intcrcstinir  branch  of  anthropology.  Wo  shall  not  fo]l<»\v  the  example 
of  our  author,  and  express  surpri?se  t!i:it  anyone  should  enjoy  the  rc- 
putaiicm  of  being  sane;  we  shall,  h(»\vcver,  learn  sonielhin;^  of  the 
mental  idiosyncrasies  of  writeiti  of  booLi  respecting  the  lirst  man 
''from  a  Chnstian  point  of  view**. 

Our  author  states,  '*  It  is  often  said  tliat '  the  merciful  man  is  mer- 
ciful to  his  beast';  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Beasts  cannot  commit 
crimes,  and  therefore  they  do  not  deujand  mercy." 

Wo  tut}  allocked  at  this  want  of  orthodoxy  ou  tho  iiait  of  on  author 
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who,  to  judge  from  his  habitual  .studies,  waa  probably  ignorant  where 
tilt'  {iroveH)  is  to  be  found.  Nur  can  we  a;irce  that  beasts  do  not  (i> 
mail*!  lui-n-v  of  uii ;  aud  vvc  are  fonijji'Ueil  to  a<ln)it  thut  tiiey  <lo  OCCft- 
ttiouaiiy  louuuit  Crimea,  of  uhich  theft     the  uiu6t  fici|uent. 

W©  shall  be  very  sorry  to  rob  Dr.  Moore  of  any  reputation  be  may 
powoM  far  soieiioe,  Banit j,  aenae,  or  Christiaiiit j.  We  are,  however, 
fiiUy  oonvinoed  that,  if  brutes  do  not  demand  mercy,  meti  ttod  womm 
do  :  and  in  consideration  to  them,  we  shall  not  dweU  further  on  this 
book.  Tliu  author^  unhappily,  h  ts  not  had  the  same  GonBideratkm  ftr 
lis,  ajB  he  has  «riven  us  twenty  four  chapters,  occupying  324  pa^ea, 
together  with  an  n]>]>€ndix  on  *' The  Negrro".  In  his  preface  he  iinka 
"  lint  is  a  U>i»k  on  tins  Hubject  really  vviui  ted  ?'  "Yes,  t«n.iiiiiy," 
he  answers,  "if  anybody  in  likely  to  become  the  lettst  tliu  hcLtcr  for  ii."" 

From  this  we  see  tliat  we  have  been  somewhat  unfair  to  the  author; 
and  if  he  comes  before  us  as  a  moral  philosopher  and  a  phikuithio- 
pist,  we  withdraw  our  censure  on  his  book,  as  such  sulgecta  do  not 
come  within  our  sphere.  We  have,  however,  considered  the  woik  in 
the  woi  ds  of  the  title,  "  on  the  principles  of  science  and  coramoo 
sense",  from  a  scientific  and  common  sense  point  of  view.  We  would 
especially  ivcommcnd  our  author  to  imitate  our  oxrnnple,  and  he  will 
find  himself  nblr  to  write  a  much  mure  sensible  and  useful  Mliieti  -u 
than  the  voiume  l)efore  us,  which  wo  now  commit  to  uui*  libr<ixy  oi 
Historical  Anthropology,  labelled  "  The  First  Man  from  a  Christian 
Point  of  View.  1866." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  that,  if  this  work  should  be  eon- 
suited  by  SundayHSchool  teachers,  they  should  c*irrect  the  orthography 
of  the  following  names  of  men  of  science.  Kudigcr  ^'  nu  r  (  Ptudolph); 
Rana  (IMna) ;  Pritchard  (Prichard) ;  Quatrefage  (t^uatrefiigts)  ;  Gra- 
tisl't  Miratiolet);  W.  J.  Marshall  (J.  Marshall)  ;  Vivien  (Vivian); 
Trisuem  (Tristram);  Hunter  (Hunt) ;  Crawford  (Crawfurd)  ;  Dunne 
(L>uun). 

The  following  statement  also  deserves  embalming,  as  it  Uluslmtes 
the  author^s  reverence  for  fmsty  or  want  of  ap}>reciation  of  the  ninth 
commandment  "  Mr.  Hanson,  who  read  a  very  intelligent  and  inter> 
esting  paper  at  the  Association  meeting  at  Swansea  in  1849,  waa  also 
aNegro'M!! 
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This  work  in  the  production  of  a  oountiy  ckvgymaxk^  rector  of  a 
parish  in  Gloucestershire,  on  which  long  banrows  hare  been  disoo- 
oered.  Science  having  heen  brought  thua  to  his  very  threflhold^  it 
behoved  him  to  find  out  what  science  WBB.  The  reeultectf  the  proceas 

are  seen  in  the  voluino  before  us. 

The  author  stutes  that  he  was  led  to  the  present  inquiry  by  what 
"appeared  to  him  the  remarkable  coincidence  tliat  the  names  hy  wliich 
the  British  tumuli,  at  the  investigation  of  many  of  whicii  liu  iias 
assisted,  are  stiU  popularly  called  for  the  most  part  by  the  titles, 
little  if  at  all  corrupted  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  the  divinities  woi^ 
shipped  in  the  ancient  mythologies  of  Canaan,  Chaldna,  l^ylonia^ 
and  Ass^nia,  those  cradles  of  the  himian  race,  such  as  we  find  them 
recorded  in  Scripture,  and  treated  of  at  larp^o  in  the  interesting  essays 
and  notes  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Pantheon  appended  to 
liawlinson's  Translation  of  Herodotus.  Finding,  therefore,  a  certain 
Himilarity  of  language  and  of  religion,  the  conclusion  seemed  ine- 
vitable that  there  must  be  also  some  ethnological  afiinity  between 
people  so  droumstanoed.*' 

Once  this  fSmcy  was  in  the  anthoi's  brain,  he  followed  out  the  clue 
to  its  utmost.  He  found  the  Hebrew  word  Lilley  in  Hertfordshire 
and  elsewhere  ;  ik-or  and  Beer  occur  in  Devon,  Dorset,  Essex,  Hants, 
and  Somerset ;  Abram  occui-s  at  Wigan  ;  the  Aven  of  Ezekiel  and 
Hosca  is  repeated  at  Aven  and  Avenint;  in  (Gloucestershire  ;  Aven  in 
Wilts,  etc.  ;  and  IJam,  wondrous  to  relate,  occurs  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
Wilte,  Essex,  Sunier:5ut,  etc.  Could  examples  be  butter  chosen  to 
prove  that  the  aboriginal  population  of  ail  England  were  Jews  i  Why 
he  does  not  add  Edenbhdgc,  Southwark  (Seth-mch),  Marybone 
(Marapowen),  and  a  host  of  similar  instances,  we  do  not  know ;  they 
might  not  certainly  be  conclusiye,  although  they  would  add  frcd^ 
lustre  to  the  blaze  of  pedantry  which  ^ditters  through  the  volume. 
The  amount  of  Hebrew  quotation  which  apjwars  is  something  appab 
ling.  "  Horrent  spicula"  (as  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  call  them) 
of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  bristle  across  the  pa^os  ;  we  jirt.suiae  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  peripatetic  in  Mkiouitijas  quotes  (Jreek,  "because 
one  shoiUd  always  quote  that  which  one  does  not  understand  at  uii  lu 
the  language  which  one  understands  least*' 

A  most  unfortunate  confession  is  made  by  the  reverend  author.  He 
says,  **  Nearly  at  the  conclusion  of  his  researches,  the  writer  fell  in  for 
the  first  time  with  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant's  AncUysig  of  Ancient  Mi/tholngi/^ 
Faber's  J)'m> rfnfinn  on  (lie  Mystemea  of  tlte  Cahtri,  and  Mr.  Godfrey 
Higgins'  C'/^/'-  I)i  ai<l.<^  and  was  snr|)risjcd  to  find  in  how  many  parti- 
culars his  views  ;irc  corrulxirated  by  the  etymological  and  mythological 
inquiries  of  tliese  luburious  aiitiiors.  It  has  given  him  additional 
encouragement  to  find  bow  much,  while  in  ignorance  of  their  labours, 
his  own  views  have  run  paralld  with  the  investigations  of  those 

•  "Our  Bzitiah  Aneeitors;  who  and  what  were  they?"  By  the  Bev. 
Samud  I^ons,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London,  1866. 
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learned  mni,  ulio  \v..ul.l  (»nly  hnvc  roj<»iced  iu  the  coLLBmiatiou  U' 
tlieir  view8  huj>]»lie«i  l>v  iii»»tiem  dihcoveries." 

igiiorauce  of  their  labourar  Modest  Mr.  Lysons!  Not  oontent 
with  letting  his  readers  find  out  for  themaelves  with  perfect  eaae,  how 
inaccurate  ara  his  facta  and  how  dipehod  his  arguments,  he  actnallf 
OonfesHt  s  tliat  the  pvaier  portion  of  the  work  was  written  ''migDor- 
ance  of  the  Ijibours"  of  the  only  three  authors,  except  Ehipuis,  who 
hsive  thrown  light  on  this  sul  jrct.   Tlic  process  of  ^Titinir  a  bo'/^k  first 
;tii(l  mnmiltinj^  authorities  jUterwimlsi,  is  uinisnnl  we  admit  ;  uiiii  one 
ill  which  few  mny  carc  to  imitate  Mr.  Lysont*.    His  printer  having 
appurcfitly  t<»ld  ium  that  some  space  existed  at  tJie  end  of  the  work 
which  it  was  desirable  to  fill,  he  has  contributed  a  list  of  authors  oon- 
sulted  and  referred  to  in  this  work.    Even  Scapulw  Lexietm  and 
StepKani  7%e$auruM  are  immersed  in  this  slough  of  des{K>nd,  alox^side 
with  J  erome,  Procopius,  Hooker,  and  Evelyn  on  Forest  Trees  !  The 
art  of  artificial  quotation  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  herein  that 
cm]  only  attribute  tlie  oriirin  of  this  list  tn  the  followinij  cnnse.  The 
Hiitlior  put  down  all  the  h(toks  he  lia<l  read  in  a  lis't  ;  and  findincr  the 
nnnd>er  very  small,  then  |>ut  down  the  names  of  l>ouks  w  }iich  he  had 
not  read.    Pnidcntly  lie  !5to[)ped  m  this  vast  undertaking. 

Wlien  coufiidering  the  oripn  of  our  British  ancestors,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  hit  at  tlie  transmutationists  was  too  good  to  be 
lost  Accordingly,  we  have  a  vehement  diatribe  against  these  unlucky 
men^  some  of  whom  might  not  only  derive  the  Ilex.  Mr.  Lysons  from 
Rome  type  of  harmless  ruminant,  but  might  even  hint  that  at  present 
he  had  not  progressed  much  f\l>ove  that  level.  He  says:  "IniaLnnt* 
only  for  a  moment,  if  it  were  net  blasphemy  to  suppose  it  (but  we  are 
compelled  to  such  a  line  of  argument  by  the  reasonings  of  these  phi- 
losophers) imagine  only  the  whole  creation  summoned  before  a  tjorilla 
to  have  names  assigned  to  the  assembled  creatures." 

We  are  veiy  sony  that  Mr.  Lysons  should  have  to  blaspheme  oo 
our  account ;  wo  would  really  have  thought,  from  the  tone  of  certain 
passages  in  this  work,  that  the  art  oune  naturally,  and  did  not  require 
much  effort.  The  real  difficulty,  however,  is,  if  we  do  imagine  such 
a  scene  as  that  ^fr.  T.yKniis  has  siqvposed,  whether  if  one  of  the  as.^ern- 
hled  eruutuix's  coming  up  to  be  naiiud  by  Mr.  Lysons'  hy|K»thetical 
gorilla,  had  had  ])omdvenlure  the  authors  buuk  under  his  simi,  or  in 
his  uioiith  —  what  scale  in  the  animal  creation  would  luivu  l*eeii 
allotted  to  such  a  very  stupid  animal ! 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  flood  accounts  for  all  geological  pheno- 
mena  connected  with  the  early  history  of  man.  If  mammoth  and 
human  bones  are  found  together  in  a  cave,  why  of  course  the  flood 
did  it.  If  man  and  hippopotami  are  found  together  in  undisturbed 
drift,  the  fliiod  did  that  too.  If  the  remains  f>f  Romans  and  Britons 
ai'e  also  foinid  in  a  cave,  with  remains  of  existing  animals,  we  think 
the  flood  must  have  laid  them  side  by  side  toL'ether,  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  chronological  ditiiculty,  and  that  lioniuu  and  mammoth 
remains  were  not  precisely  contemporary ;  yet  Mr.  Lysons  has  not 
alluded  to  this  in  his  boolc,  and  apparently  feels  no  doubts  himseE 

The  author  ostentatiously  refers,  on  his  title*page,  to  ^  craniology." 
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AVo  certainly  expected  to  see  Konu'  evidence  of  the  ap])lication  of 
craniology  to  elucidate  the  "  tm<liti<jiial  liiator^'  of  the  early  liritons," 
and  waa  ouriouB  to  diaooTer  whether  the  method  of  research  which 
Mr.  Lywm  has  so  inefficiently  applied  U)  pliilolog}-,  could  by  any 
possible  means  be  more  suceossfid  in  anatomical  antdysis.  Our  dis- 
ap)>oiiitment  may  be  imagined  when  we  find  tliat  t)ie  sole  craniological 
facts  in  tlic  work  are  not  the  author's  own,  but  arc  comprised  in  a 
letter  fntm  Pr.  Thiuniam,  in  which  the  hinnan  rcmnina  from  the 
ll<Mlmartnii  l«>u;x  !>an'ow  are  (kscrihed,  and  concltisivcly  piwed  to  be 
C'<;ltic  (whatever  that  may  moan),  of  a  len;j;theiied  oval  or  dolicho- 
ccplialous  type.  Therelore,  the  followuig  syllogism  represent  Mr, 
Lysons*  ar]gument  Some  Celts  were  dolichooephaloiis ;  the  Jews  were 
dolichocGpbalous ;  therefore,  all  Celts  were  Jem,  Logic  and  ana- 
tomy arc  here  fully  on  a  par. 

The  philosojjhical  value  of  his  ar^^iment  may  be  seen  ftcm  a  few 
instances.  The  Englisli  word  aniTnal  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin 
aphnft^  hut  from  the  Welsh  anh^J ;  hevffJirfioji  is  not  frnni  behcdirtio^ 
hut  Inmi  h'  lii'ldh.  We  select  the  followimc  hulicrous  examples  from 
Mr.  Lysoub'  vocabulary.    We  have  ourselves  added  tlie  Latin. 


Z/aiin. 

Jircccbes 

brcchan 

brace® 

Cere 

owyr  (wax) 

coram 

Cement 

ccementum 

Charity 

cariad 

caritaa 

Clergy 

eter 

derici 

Cloister 

cl4s,  gMb 

clanstram 

Creed 

cred 

credo 

( 'm.Mnid>er 

cucumer 

cucumis 

Defender 

diffynwr 

defensor 

pisciple 

di^cnrbl 

discipnlua 

Ecclesiasfcio 

eglwyawyr 

ecdesia 

Exoomrannlcate 

ysgymmnna 

exoommanicatio 

Fidelity 

ffyddlou 

iidelit^s 

FIa|,'ellato 

fflanjifeU 

flagellum 

ila^runt 

flangell 

flagrans 

Other  examples  are  quite  as  ludicrous  ;  f.  hnfrjnnrnf^  according 
to  Mr.  Lysons,  is  derived,  not  from  Noniian -French,  (u-hin i,u  ui^  l)iit 
fmm  \\  elsh,  aclieiii/dd^  genealogy  ;  kerchief  is  not  from  cown'e-ch*/^ 
but  from  cwrdj  merchant  not  from  marehmd,  but  from  marsiandtvr. 
And  so  the  tedious  yocabulaiy  waddles  through  a  dosen  weaiy-  jiages. 

The  author  ^us  expresses  his  scientific  <aeed : — 

"  I  confess  I  have  no  ^noapathy  with  those  who  would  trace  our 
origin  to  the  gorilla  or  the  ape,  and  still  less  with  those  who  give  it 
the  far  less  intolliirent  or  intelligible  oricrin  of  the  oyster," 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  transmutatiunists  liave  only  thi*ee 
jireat  divisions, — I.  Those  who  trace  man's  oritrin  to  the  uforilla.  ii. 
Tlio.se  who  trace  it  to  the  ape  (the  gorilla  being  not  an  ape),  iii. 
Those  who  trace  it  to  the  oyster.  But  if  the  syntax  of  Mr.  Lysons' 
sentence  is  construed  correctly,  the  point  for  solution  is  not  the  lustory 
of  man's  origin,  but  the  intelligible  origin  of  the  oyster."  What  re- 
lation the  geneuis  of  this  useful  mollusk  can  ]X)ssibly  have  to  the 
history  of  **our  British  ancestors"  we  cannot  possibly  sea    No  doubt 
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Mr.  LysonB  intended  to  be  very  witty ;  and  if  he  had  xmderetood  mar- 
thing  of  what  he  meant,  the  passage  would  liave  been  inton^h 
hidicrous.  Let  iis,  however,  hear  Mr.  Lvsons'  declaration  of  fiiitJl 
**  1  confePH  thnt  1  ain  (jtiitc  sutisfic-d  witlj  my  dtsccnt  from  Adiiiii,  ai^i 
through  liim  Irum  my  lialivc  cl;»y,  uiiiriijmived  liy  any  transit i«>ii  wiiMr 
ever,  cither  through  crutttjtceauts,  bauriausi,  uiuUuscs,  reptiles,  or  brut^ 
beasts  whatsoever/'  The  above  order  of  suooession  la  certamlj  a  Ht^ 
peculiar.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Lysons  that  indeed  the  trangmtttationirti 
do  not  transpose  the  ichdU  ccnHntti  of  Bonnet  so  aa  to  place  cpooodibi 
IkjIow  snailn. 

If  the  alx>vc  work  had  not  appeared  in  some  sort  of  scientific  gone; 
if  it  had  not  hern  rovit wcfl,  although  with  an  unnnimons  voice  of  c«»n- 
demnation  by  tlir  sruntitic  j)ref5??,  we  slu'uld  have  dfcnied  it  uoworthv 
of  notice.  Til''  autlior  is  cciuiiiily  ii  iuau  whu,  likf  Margit4*es  lus 
learnt  a  great  Uiiiuy  things,  and  recollected  them  all  wrung.  Intoltr- 
anoe  and  assumption  mask  the  profound  ignorance  which  is  conspicooui 
in  every  page.  Yet  the  work  is  one  adm^bly  fit  for  the  aeDuscieotiik 
public  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Large  masses  gaping  for  ezciteiDenV 
caring  not  what  mental  pabulum  is  [>rovided  for  them,  gulping  don 
crude  .science  which  they  can  neither  digest  nor  assimilate  ;  a  hierardij 
of  half-educated  smuim  crarnniinir  this  rnnltitiidr*  with  useless  and  In- 
imiritious  fe<>d  ;  such  an  audience  and  huch  teachers  Tf^nn  r)te  denizer- 
of  the  temple  of  science.  Amongst  those  Mr.  LyNMii>.  1km >k.  whitL 
neither  teaches  nor  amuses,  will  sdl.  'J' lie  ignorant  w  ill  l)uy  ;  and  he 
who  really  wishes  to  study  the  anthropolog}'  of  our  early  British  au 
oestors  may  wait  until  more  wholesome  literature  is  provided  him. 


NBGBO  EMANCIPATION  IN  AMERICA* 

By  J.  H.  Van  EvaiE,  M.D. 

During  the  Mexican  war,  T  became  deeply  interested  in  the  mongrel 
population  of  the  great  cities  of  thnt  country,  and  where,  unless  a 
foreigner,  there  is  scarcely  a  sin^rle  white  man,  Indian,  or  Negro,  to 
be  seen  ainuug  a  hundred  thousand  people.  These  abnormal  popula- 
tions, with  tlieir  singularly  viciuu.^  and  disorgauisiiig  tendencies,  are 
dying  out,  while  the  unmixed  x'ural  populations  are  incre.ising ;  atid. 
as  I  even  then  saw  that  European  influences  were  rapidly  impelhng 
us  in  the  same  direction  that  had  so  broken  down  the  barrieiB  of  race 
and  deteriorated  the  grand  old  Spimish  conquerors,  I  naturallyy  as  a 
physiologist,  bec:ime  profoundly  interest^  in  the  momentous  subject 
Since  then,  and  for  some  fifteen  years,  I  have  devoted  all  my  time 
and  capacities  to  the  specific  character  and  natuial  relalidus  to  the 
human  races,  especially  those  inhabiting  this  continent ;  and,  as  this 

•  We  have  been  favoured  witii  a  oopy  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Preaident 
JoLnsoii,  by  Dr.  Van  Evi  ie,  so  well  known  to  antliropologists  Ibr  his  oanibl 
observations  on  the  Negro  race. — EDiTOa. 
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neooioarily  inyolved  their  moral  as  weU  as  phyncal  adaptaiioiis,  I 

may  presume,  without  Tanity,  to  flay  that  I  understand  the  subject 
of    slavery''  better  than  any  other  livuig  man.   With  thia  belief,  and 

profoMTuHy  cori<^cioti8  tlnit,  however  ]v)!iest  and  patriotic  in  intention, 
most  of  the  public  men  the  North  are  acting  under  a  fatal  luiacon- 
ception  of  this  so-calkni  shiver}',  and  the  country  drifting  to  de- 
atructioii,  1  have  ventured  to  address  you,  with  a  puinlul,  a  most 
awful,  convictiou  of  tJiie  perfect  truth  of  the  facts  and  inductive  facts 
presented  in  thia  letter. 

Fiye  yean  ago,  the  American  people  were  the  freeet^  the  most 
moral,  progressive,  and  pn^pmua  the  world  ever  saw.  Providen* 
tially  i  Ir.ssod  with  a  subordinate  race  in  their  mid^t,  the  founderaof 
our  political  system  were  able  to  reject  those  artificial  distinctions  of 
class  common  to  the  Old  World  ;  and  with  the  natural  distinction  of 
race,  fasliionud  by  the  hand  of  the  Eternal,  as  the  ba.sis  of  the  p<jlitical 
system,  they  secured  that  natural  equality  for  our  own  race  also 
iitshioned  and  fixed  by  the  same  Almighty  hand.  Eighty  years  of 
faithfblneaa  to  the  system  founded  by  Waahington,  aeoured  a  bound- 
less,  almost  a  fobulous  prosperity  to  all,  and  opened  happy  homes  to 
millions  of  victims  of  European  oppression.  We  were  virtually  free 
of  that  great^^st  of  human  calamities — a  national  debt ;  we  had  six* 
teen  thousiind  millions  of  property,  some  eight  millions  of  producers, 
a  mono]K>ly  of  cotton  production,  the  largrest  commercial  marine  in 
the  world,  and  only  needed  more  tropical  territury  to  relieve  the 
rapidly  increasing  Negro  popidation  of  tiie  traubition  Statcb,  and 
secure  a  monopoly  of  sugar  and  coffee  production,  to  place  ourselves 
at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  our  time,  and  to  (moraUy)  dictate 
laws  to  the  world.  In  brief,  five  years  ago  we  were  the  happiest  and 
most  prosperous  thirty  millions  of  people  in  Christendom ;  and  the  four 
millions  of  subordinate  Negroes  were  so  vastly  and  immeasurably  hap- 
pier than  any  other  four  millions  of  their  nice,  that  no  words  in  our 
lanpiage  can  fitly  express  it.  We  are  at  this  moment  the  most  demo- 
ralised, burthencd,  distressed,  and  nearest  ruined  people  the  sun  ever 
i^one  upon  ;  and,  unless  wo  recover  our  reason  and  retrace  our  steps, 
we  are  lost  beyond  the  hand  of  resurrection  to  save  us. 

We  have  a  public  debt  more  burthensome  than  that  which  has 
degraded  the  masaee  in  England  into  mere  beasts  of  burthen.  We 
have  used  up"  more  than  half  the  property  accumulated  in  eif^i^ 
years  of  prosperity ;  wo  have  destroyed  the  cotton  production ;  our 
foreign  commerce  has  virtually  disappeared  ;  we  have  at  this  moment 
V)iirely  two  millions  of  reliable  producers  or  lalwurers  ]jrojjer;  and 
inilustrially  considered,  for  the  time  beimr,  as  completely  ol>literated 
the  entire  country,  from  the  Potouiac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  if  it 
were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  In  brief,  if  the  entire  American 
people,  with  one  common  accord,  had  sought  to  blot  themselTCS  out 
from  tiie  records  of  human  history,  and  had  universally  set  to  work  for 
that  purpose,  it  may  bo  doubted  if  they  could  have  done  more  than 
they  really  have  accomplished  within  the  past  five  years.  What  mighty 
and  malignant  demon  is  it,  then,  that  in  so  short  a  period  has  worked 
out  this  stupendous  ruin  of  a  great  and  hitherto  sensible  people  ?  It  is 

VOL.  1. — NO.  IV.  10 
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AboUtioQ — a  mad  and  impious  efibri  of  httmaa  creaturaa  to  whoBA 

the  Datiiral  distiiictioiiB  of  race  faahioned  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
equalise  those  He  has  made  unequal.    Tme^  multrtudes  of  patnVt! 
and  well-menniTiir  ]K»oplo  believe  tlirit  the  war  was  wa!:rcd  tc>  rc^rtort 
the  union  of  the  States,  and  <»tlitr  honest  niuhitudos  fanoici  thej 
were  tigliting  ii^uinst  that  union  ;  but  jih  every  mau  ik^w  kin^ws  th^t 
Mr.  Lincoln  luul  only  to  ulniudMU  the    |>riuci|>le8"  of  lius  ptArtv,  ma-. 
pledge  himself  to  admilliBter  the  gi>verumcut  on  the  principleA  ot  hni 
predecesaor,  and  of  all  his  predecemion,  to  end  the  "  aeoesmon'*  mow* 
ment  at  any  moment  he  pleased,  the  next  generation  will  iiaine  » 
trouble  about  the  matter,  and  witliout  a  dis.senting  voice  will  deckrt 
that  the  war  waa  waged  to  "  abolish"  the  distinction  of  '*  colour*;  an-i 
nionprn^lise  the  ctnintrv.     To  the  next  generation,  and  all  future 
geuenitioiis,  howi  ver,  it  will  bt  a  marvel  and  a  mystery,  not  ht"*^ 
majority  or  a  c<>iisideml)Ie  eliu^s  l»(  cauie  Huch  lunatics,  but  b^-w  *!; 
single  native-boi  n  American  couid  be  so  benighted  and  bewUdcrtU 
to  strive  for  equaUty  with  the  lowest  of  all  tlie  races  1   Wc  have  these 
Negroes  before  us  every  day ;  our  senses  show  us  that  thety  diflsr 
from  us  as  absolutely  and  as  widely  as  the  crow  differs  from  the  eagle; 
and  reason  and  cxpcrienoe  tell      tlu  v  are  auboidinate,  grown-up 
children,  pcrjxjtual  minors,  with  an  intellect  corresponding  to  that  yi 
a  white  liul  of  twelve  or  fifTeen  ;  and  our  instincts  so  uttt'rly  forbid 
mongrelisin.  that  the  iii(»t  l>t  sotted  lunatic  in  tlie  hind  would  rather 
see  his  child  deaid  at  his  teet  than  practise  his  own  theory  ;  and  tli« 
two  niccs  are  so  radically  dilieieiit  in  the  clemeutaiy  atoms  of  their 
organic  structure,  that  amalgamation  is  pcrmaueutly  impossible,  ani 
the  disoiganised  mongrel  progeny  dies  out  within  certain  fixed  limits 
Or,  ui  other  words,  God  has  so  utteriy  and  eternally  fbrbidtoi  Uiii 
hideous  devilment  of  ^'impartial  freedom",  that  it  is  fDrbiddc  n  k> 
exist,  and  the  fourth  genemtitni  becomes  absolutely  extinct.  Thus 
were  u  thousand  abolitionists  to  honestly  live  out  their  professed  beliet, 
and,  each  mated  with  a  Negress,  were  to  isolate  tlicinselves  in  some 
island  of  the  Paeitic  ocean,  a  hundred  years  hence  they  and  their 
progeny  woidil  tlisappear  utterly  from  the  earth  polluted  by  their 
sins.    Or,  if  Massachusetts  had  as  many  Negi  oes  as  whites,  with  the 
same  laws  of  '^impartial  freedom**  that  she  has  now,  and  some  outsKle 
power  saved  them  from  the  inunediate  massacre  of  eadi  other,  ft 
woidd  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  entire  population  would 
rot  out  and  die;  as  absolutely  perish  by  the  poison  of  "inij)ani:d 
freedom",  and  ;\h  utterly  disappear  from  existencei  as  if  there  had 
never  been  a  luiman  creature  in  that  State. 

But,  thon«rh  (utiire  ^'cneiiitions  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  cause  of  the  great  delusion  of  oiu  luuc,  to  the  present  oue  they 
are  obvious  enough.  It  is  an  exotic,  wholly  foreign  and  monarchical ; 
and,  were  we  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  "abolition  of  sUvety" 
would  be  an  impossible  conception  to  the  American  mind.  Tbey  am 
all  of  the  same  race,  all  white  people  in  Europe,  and,  ignoraut  f 
Negroes,  naturally  suppose  them  beings  like  themselves ;  and  as  Eu- 
ropean society  is  based  on  artificial  distinctions  of  class,  there  is  an 
"irrepressible  conflict",  and  it  becomes  a  vital  and  overwhelmiiig 
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lieoessity  of  Eiu'o|Miau  govcmiaeutjs  to  break  down  the  natural  dis- 
^tmoiioiiB  of  race  in  AoMrioa.  Mr.  Calhouti,  in  his  fiimotifl  despatdi 
to  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  when  commenting  on  Lord  Aber- 
deen*»  declaration  that  it  was  the  policy  of  England  to  ''abolish  Negro 
slavery"  thxooghout  the  world,  assumed  that  it  m\s  designed  to  give 
England  a  monopoly  of  tropical  production  through  her  East  Indian 
possessions,  and  so  it  was ;  but,  >)cyorKi  tliis  mere  commercial  consi- 
deration, they  were  impelled  by  an  instinct  of  self-preserviition,  which 
teaches  the  statesmen  of  Ens^land  th:it  tlioy  must  break  down  Ameri-^ 
can  democracy,  biuit^d  on  the  natural  distinction  of  races,  or  it  will 
react  on  Europe,  and  sooner  or  later  sweep  away  the  old,  effete,  and 
artificial  foundations  of  monardhj.  Henoe,  Pitt  and  Wilberforce, 
under  the  mask  of  philanthropy,  began  their  crusade  against  an 
imaginary  slavery,  and  the  universal  misconception  of  the  Eui-opean 
mind  in  respect  to  No^jToes  enabled  tlicni  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
lil>erals ;  and  Fox,  and  Kobcspierre,  and  John  Bright,  and  even  poor 
old  Garibaldi,  have  l)li]idlv  done  their  utmost  to  break  down  the 
natural  distinctions  of  race  in  America,  and  thus  to  overthrow  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart.  The  vast  influence  of  European  opinion, 
the  hooks,  the  writen,  and  publications — ^in  a  word,  all  the  vital 
forces  of  European  society,  and  the  overwhelming  necessities  of  £uro< 
pean  governments,  for  seventy  years  have  been  arrayed  against  the 
foundations  of  American  democracy ;  and,  alter  the  destruction  of  a 
million  of  Nejiroes,  the  bUght  and  ruin  of  the  great  central  regions  of 
this  continent,  and  the  ex|>eniritnre  of  some  fo!ir  hundred  millions  of 
money,  their  eHorts  have  legituaatuly,  if  not  directly,  rcsidted  in  the 
great  xVnicrican  caUuitrophe — the  forcing  of  four  millions  of  Negroes 
from  their  normal  condition  into  unnatural  relations  with  the  white 
people,  and  the  consequent  overthrow — if  not  final  destruction— of 
society  in  one  half  of  the  country,  and  a  mortgage  of  four  thousand 
millions  on  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  other  half. 

Such  are  the  causes,  and  such  the  effects,  of  the  great  abolition 
delusion  of  the  century — :i  delusion  that,  had  not  an  issue  been  maflo 
against  the  Union  per       jjossilily  would  never  have  reached  such 
gigantic  dimensions,  or  pnxluceil  such  fattd  consu<iuences,  but  wliich 
is  certain  to  work  out  inuuuiUiurably  greater  calamities  in  the  future, 
if  not  bravely  and  honestly  grappled  with  now.    It  seems  almost 
providential  that  you,  a  Southern  man,  a  democrat,  and  hitherto 
manifesting  a  profound  sjrmpathy  with  the  maases,  have  been  jdaced 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  at  this  great  crisis  of  American  aflairs ;  and, 
if  equal  to  the  circumstances  that  confront  you,  you  may  become  the 
"foremost  man  of  all  tliis  v;orld",  and  scarcely  second  to  Washington, 
for  you  will  have  saved  tiic  system  lie  created.    You  have  only  to 
administer  the  constitut  ion  as  you  yourself  undcrfitiuid  it,  to  i*emove 
the  foreign  pressure  from  the  subjugated  Stiites,  and  leave  them  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  provide  for  the  subordinate  race  that  Pro- 
vidence has  entrusted  to  their  care  and  guidance,  just  as  they  have 
always  done,  and  just  as  their  own  experience,  sense  of  justice^  and 
natural  right  may  prompt  and  the  common  constituti<^n  guarantee^  to 
restore  industry,  order,  and  prosperity  everywhere  south  of  the  Potomac, 
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witiiin  the  next  umcty  days,  and  to  render  your  own  name  immortaL 
But  if  you  quail  befove  the  aboUtioa  madmeii,  then,  like  ail  who  deil 
with  luiuktioB,  you  ere  lost,  end  the  country  with  yoiiy  for  yetn  tc 
come ;  for  they  wiU  fom  a  conflict  of  raoes»  national  bankrupt'CTy  and 
univcraal  misery,  ending  at  last  just  where  this  devirs  danoe  begas 
thirty  years  a^),  in  the  utter  extermination  nf  :>lM>1itioni8t8  as  well  m 
alxiHtinnism  fironi  American  soil.     One  w^y    r  the  other— eithrr 
thn>ii^:l»  voars  of  anarchy  and  suffcrini?,  or  tlmmgh  their  reascm — ^Tk 
^)eoj>le  will  have  the  "L  uiun  a«  it  was  ",  for  nothing  else  save  perdi 
tion  is  possible ;  and  on  you  akoie,  Mr.  Pro&ideut,  it  resta  to  detfQ 
mine  the  mode. 


BUCHNER'S  SCIENCE  AND  NATURE.* 

Thb  work  before  us  ia  probably  destined  to  aa  greei  an  Eorupean 
oinmlation  aa  the  author's  equally  celebrated  Kra/t  und  S^ojfi  EngiUi- 
men  however  are  too  content  to  deny  facts  until  thcj  have  no  other  reeoit 
o\m\  to  them,  and  then  to  fall  into  the  wake  which  continent,il  sci*??! 
title  men  have  ulreaily  traced  out,  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  l>r. 
Biichner  beforw  they  have  l>een  ventilated  in  our  popular  assemblicss. 
The  ladien  and  gentleman  who,  at  the  British  Association  meeting  at 
Nottinghiuii,  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  Mr.  Grove's  excellent 
address  j  heiaid  with  mute  acquieeoenoe  his  fomble  plea  for  the  dootnae 
of  continuity  of  force ;  or  admired  the  ingenuity  by  which  the  traos- 
mutatiyo  theory  was  su])]h  i  l  i  d  by  him,  thought — at  least  many  of 
them^ — that  it  was  English  ability  that  had  led  to  the  discoveny  of  the 
great  laws  that  vivify  Natiu^,  and  that  regulate  the  arrRiiir'-mont  of 
inorgjuiic,  an<l  t  lie  succession  of  or<rnnic  livin<j  thin*^.    But  u  hen  we 
reflect  on  the  fact  tliat  ( Jermany  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  enjoyed 
the  practical  blebsings  of  this  teaching,  und  tliat  men  like  Biichucr 
have  there  stood  boldly  forth  in  the  vanguard  of  positive  science, 
and  have  worked  hard  and  taught  thousands^  great  though  our  pkaanie 
may  be  at  hearing  such  sentiments  as  those  of  Mr.  Grove  enunciated 
before  an  English  tiudience^  and  even  applauded  in  the  hypocritiod 
arena  of  social  life  ;  we  must  not  forget  to  own  the  deep  obligations 
that  we  are  under  to  onr  German  tf^iehers.    England,  ever  nep"lectful 
of  its  scieutitic  men  j  sacrihcinLr  tnitli  to  the  dictates  of  nu  absurd 
conventionalism  and  honesty  at  the  shnne  of  what  has  been  termed 
"  social  ethics";  glad  to  snatch  hastily  infoniiatiou  at  the  bands  from 
any  continental  teacher,  and  ofttimes  from  the  worst  among  them ; 
England,  in  spite  of  all  our  boasted  proyees,  may  and  should  bludi 
whrat  she  stands  amidst  the  scientific  nations  of  the  world.  The  hate- 
ful system  of  artificial  morality  in  which  the  last  three  hundred  ytt^ 
have  enveloped  our  popular  scientific  teaching ;  the  fitfol  and  onewf 

*  *'  Science  et  Nature,  Essais  de  PhiJoeophie  et  de  Soienoe  Natmella  Rsr 
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desire  whicli  our  uiHti  actors  expixjss  to  teach  all  men  everj'tliiug,  and 
to  learn  nothing  themselves ;  the  incubus  of  sdentifio  untruthfulness 
which  liifks  In  the  om  of  all  hraiiGhes  of  human  knowledge ;  all  keep 
back  England  from  stepping  forth  and  aasuming  that  scientific  posi- 
tion which  she  has  a  right  to  occupy.  When  we  see  such  works  as 
BUchner's  Kraft  und  Stof,  or  the  present  volume  proceeding  from  the 
presses  of  onr  CJcrraan  fathers  in  science  ;  when  we  contrast  them 
with  the  wretclied  etrorts  of  the  so-called  *' liberal"  sciiool  iu  Eng- 
land, we  must  be  aware  that  we  have  mucli  to  unlearn  and  m\ich 
to  learu.  England  caimot  justitiablj  taunt  Dahomey  or  Lapland  with 
their  neglect  of  science.  The  only  and  most  effectual  method  of 
liberating  our  minds  from  the  state  in  which  we  now  are,  is  to  give 
up  entirely  that  miserable  optimism  which  would  perenade  us  that 
we  are  happy  and  good,  or  that  eveiything  around  us  is  BO  perfect 
and  comfortable,  that  it  cannot  be  mended.  Content  is  a  very  good 
state  of  mind  to  prescribe  to  the  dissatisfied^  There  is  not  the 
sli|^ditest  doubt  tliat  a  cow  chews  the  end  more  peaccfidly  if  it  is  lying 
down.  The  ])hilotsoj;her  iu  Candiife  consoled  the  men  whose  houses 
were  destroyed  iu  the  earthquake  by  saying,  *'  Things  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  they  are ;  everything  is  for  the  best ;  if  there  is  a  vol- 
cano at  Lisbon,  this  volcano  is  not  anywhere  else;  it  is  impossible  that 
things  should  not  he  what  they  are,  because  all  is  very  good**. 

Dr.  Biichner,  in  his  essay  on  the  History  of  the  Creation  and  (if  the 
DeMination  of  Man,  certainly  fixes  no  limit  at  wliich  the  future  per- 
fectibility of  mankind  shidl  stop.  He  admits,  as  all  must,  that  there 
is  room  tor  improvement  ;  he  points  out  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
assume  any  limit  at  which  this  improvement  may  cease.  And  he 
thus  states  his  belief : — 

It  is  most  probable,  that  in  the  whole  universe,  there  is  nothing 
persistent^  and  that  each  isolated  entity,  from  the  epbemeron  who 
only  lives  one  day  to  the  celestial  bodies  who  survive  for  millions  on 
mifiions  of  years,  is  produced  by  Force  from  the  bosom  of  the  imiverse, 
thereunto  come  back  at  last,  returning  its  eternal  indestnictibl© 
atom  to  prrxbif-e  new  worlds  and  new  natural  V>cino:s.*'  According  to 
Biichner,  science  knows  of  no  other  destiny  of  man ;  and  they  who 
have  other  notions  of  immortality  may  reconcile  them  as  they  best 
may  witli  the  facts,  or  leave  them  imreconciled  and  inecoucileable. 
Perhaps  the  last  course  is  the  best  for  all  parties.  It  is  a  little 
curious  to  see  how  closely  the  new  scientific  ideas  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  accord  with  the  old  fidth  of  the  ^'resurrection  of  the 
substance"  {rarnis  remtrrecticnem)  of  our  ancestors,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  for  the  mediocre  theology  of  the  last  few  generations  to 
ignore  and  to  misunderstand.  The  eternity  of  matter  is,  or  ought  to 
1)0,  JUS  ccrtiiin  a  part  of  any  religious  fiiith  as  any  other.  Yet  it  has 
becuLtie  a  conventional  Isusliion  to  deny  the  ftdvocates  of  the  eternity 
of  matter,  as  if  necessiuily  they  expressed  an  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  and  eternity  of  "spurit''.  Of  course  the  d^nitions  of  the  latter 
Bubstfuiee  or  principle  have  a  tendency  to  vary,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  progress  of  metaphysics  or  anthropology. 

The  most  *.w«Mng  of  these  scattered  opuscula  is  peifaaps  the  one 
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in  which  Dr.  BtiehiMr  treats  of  the  goriUa.  hk  this  short  ehaptar  he 
hM  Bummad  up  nearly  all  that  is  known  respecting  thin  gigantie  api^ 
whilst  he  lays  great  stroBS  on  the  raoral  charactersy  soch  as  love  fir 
oflnpruig,  eta,  which  this  animal  exhibits— oharaoteiB  whidi,  vrithoat 
doubt,  are  absent  in  some  of  the  lower  races  of  man.  Dr.  Biichiiflr 
says:— 

"We  may  suj>]><>so  that  there  existed  at  one  time  iiitei-niediary  liaki 
which  diiiiinishi'  l  or  luiflifod  mer  the  ahym  uow  existiiiir  between 
uiau  and  ape,  and  \shich  linkti  have  piibbed  away.  .  .  .  M.  Scliaafiiaust^ 
of  Bonn,  has  called  our  attention  to  the  startling  fact,  thftt  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  abyss  existing  between  man  and  animals  oontimiaily  aug- 
menting, and  the  distanoe  which  separates  them  gaining  in  extent 
Not  merely  the  lowest  human  races  which  present  some  resemblaDoe 
to  the  animal  organisation,  die  out  and  become  extinct ;  but  the  apei 
of  the  hiirhor  order  which  most  resemble  man,  hecnnio  c;ach  year  more 
rare,    hi  one  or  two  more  centuries  tlicy  will  jtrohably  be  amf^rtir^^ 
the  species  entirely  extinct.    It  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild 
pcoj)le  that  the  species  of  apes  of  the  most  elevated  or^ranisation  are 
preserved  even  now ;  (boe  to  fiuie  with  oiriUsed  peoples,  thev  ImTe  fior 
many  years  disappeared  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  ssTsge 
races  of  man  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  human  scale,  disappear  rapidly 
when  they  encounter  eivilisation."   "  Is  it  not  logical,**  says  Sdiaaf- 
haiiscn,  *'  to  think  that,  if  we  could  look  back  amongst  the  millions  of 
years  that  have  passed  away,  we  shf  .uld  find  the  distance  much 
smaller  between  the  lowest  man  and  the  hiti-hest  animals  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  if  we  could  look  furtlier  Inick  still,  we  should  find  it  yet 
more  small.    The  more  the  development  of  man  progresses,  the  more 
does  he  shorten  the  links  which  hind  him  to  the  brute  creation.  How 
striking  is  the  fhct  that  the  greatest  apes  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  dis- 
tinguii^ed  from  each  other  by  the  same  characters  which  distinguish 
the  races  of  men  of  the  two  countries,  and  especially  by  their  colour 
and  by  the  form  of  the  skull.    The  oranproutang  is  brown,  and  has  a 
round  head  like  the  brachycephalons  Malay  ;  the  conlla  is  black,  and 
possesses  a  l<>n;^^  skull  like  the  (lolifhoee])lialous  Nein'o  of  Africa.  The 
resemblance  w  hich  is  thus  made  by  putting  two  ilitlerent  nvccs  of  men 
in  parallel  with  equally  distinct  species  of  apes  of  the  same  respective 
country,  appears  to  constitute  the  most  important  objection,  wUek 
in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  make  against  the  unity 
of  the  human  species.*' 

The  above  argument  is,  indeed,  a  strong  one  in  favour  of  polygeny. 
In  the  hands  of  Agassiz,  who  has  often  employed  it,  it  has  prolmbly 
deterred  many  fn^m  acccptinpr  the  monogenist  hTpothesis.  Yet  we 
should  not  fort^et  that  it  is  an  argument  which  should  Ijo  used  with 
caution.  The  argument  from  colour  is  far  more  strong  than  the 
argiunent  from  the  couformatiou  of  the  skull.  It  should  never  bo 
forgotten  that,  as  Deslongcliamps  has  pointed  out,  when  the  dtulls  of 
the  young  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  oiang  are  plsced  side  by  side,  at 
a  period  of  life  b^ore  the  enormous  development  d  bony  crests  in  the 
first  and  last  species  have  obscured  the  true  cranial  conformation,  we  see 
that  real  difierence  does  not  exist ;  nay,  the  young  orang  has  actually  a 
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slightly  longer  skull  than  the  young  ehimpansee.  On  tha  other  hand, 
we  must  not  undervalue  the  aii^ument  from  colour,  which,  on  the 
deriTative  theory,  giyee  mdircctly  nuich  key  to  the  yariation  of 
human  colour.    The  presence  of  fossil  apes  of  a  high  organisation 

{Drf/npithti'iix)  in  France  during  tlie  Miocene  period  is  a  most  signi- 
ficant fiic't,  wliicli  may  perhaps  throw  more  li^dit  on  tlic  ori^jcin  of 
European  niun  tliau  we  at  i>rcseut  sec.  It  must  uotbt}  forgotten  that 
Hylobat€6  and  PitJiecus  aio  luore  closely  idlied  than  PiUiecm  and 
Troglodiftes.  So  we  may  observe  that  the  distinctions  which  prevail 
between  Malay  and  Negro  are  greater  than  those  between  Malay  and 
European.  Africa  is  the  great  country  of  baboons ;  and  It  is  Africa 
that  has  the  highest  anthropoid  apes.  Gratiolet  has  proved  that  the 
gorilla  more  closely  appertains  to  the  ^ynocephalic  stirpa  tlian  to  the 
type  whieli  culminates  from  the  cnienons  through  If //lohaft.f  to  Fitlieciis. 
The  Hylolnite  type  i.s  found  f(»Ksil,  hut  individuals  of  the  Tro-j-lodvf e 
type  are  as  yet  lacking  to  our  pulajontolocrists.  Africa  hais  not  yet 
been  geologically  sui^veyed.  The  compiuibon  of  the  areas  inha- 
bited by  the  lowest  man  with  those  inluibited  by  the  apes,  however, 
reveal  to  us  the  fiust  that  in  Australia,  where  humanity  appears  to  be 
at  its  lowest  level,  there  is  not  a  single  species  of  ape;  and  that 
fri>m  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fauna^  it  is  not  likely  that  any  mon- 
keys  in  a  fossil  state  will  be  discovered 

The  essay  on  Tluodor  Waltz's  Anthrnpoforfrf  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction.   The  following  interesting  jjassage  occurs  therein  : — 

**  Waitz  assigns  to  the  presence  of  the  human  geims  ou  earth  a 
very  great  age,  far  exceeding  that  which  is  devoted  to  tlie  historical 
period,  although  the  indications  which  have  been  recently  discovered 
of  fosdl  human  bones  ought  provisionaUy,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  left 
in  doubt.  As  regards  the  inquiry,  whether  in  the  earliest  ages  there 
exists  a  more  ancient  human  genus,  possessing  an  organisation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  apes,  Waitz  thinks  himself  able  to  reply  in 
the  negative.  He  is  strongly  against  the  idea  of  iidmittin-j'  zoological 
or  botanical  provinces,  or  of  the  so-called  ethnic  centn  s  '  !  {Srhbp- 
furnfsmittelpunkiat),  of  whicii  the  idea  has  been  especially  suj)ported 
by  Agassiz."  Biichner  goes  on  to  say,  "Profesiior  Schuafhausen  proves 
tliat  nearly  all  the  human  crania  found  up  to  the  present  time  in 
Stratified  deposits,  simultaneously  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals, 
present  a  primitive  and  slightly  developed  conformation  resembling 
that  of  the  apes.** 

Wliether  this  statement  is  precisely  the  fact  we  feel  considerable 
doubt.  The  chief  ancient  remains,  genuine  or  not,  of  man,  in  the 
pleistocene,  are,  i.  The  Kngis  skull  ;  thia  is  certainly  not  a  low  type, 
n.  The  Neanderthal  skull,  an  abnormity  i^robably  produced  bvsynoR- 
tosis.  III.  The  Moulin-Quignon  jaw,  quiutly  sleeping  in  tlie  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  j  genuine  or  not,  it  is  certainly  not 
"  simious."  nr.  The  specimens  discovered  by  Dr.  0upont  in  Be^^ium, 
but  of  which  the  description  is  not  yet  published.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  case,  not  one  of  these  fossil  men  presents  a  single  cha- 
racter which  can  be  said  be  "simious,"  or  to  tend  in  any  way 
towards  the  diacoveiy  of  the  "  missing  link.'*   We  therefore  think^ 
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that  80  fiu*  as  regards  this  point,  the  balaaoe  cf  e?ideiifle  is  ntlier  cd 
the  Bide  of  Waita  than  on  that  of  BUehner.  Dr.  BSchner  oonchite 
hit  eeeay  in  the  following  words : — 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ProC  Waita  waa  led  by  hie  profoMion  aa 
a  philosopher  to  formulate  his  programme  of  questions  in  an  order 
which  does  not  rcs|v.!nl  to  the  artti;«l  requirements.    The  question  of 
unity  of  .71^       of  iiuui  is  and  ivinaiuii  an  idle  question,  and  <kK.'8  not 
present  uus  lii^  HIhi  ><!  of  hein^  .v>lvcd.  until  the  idea  of  species  sliull 
have  liceu  determiucd  in  a  tiied  maimer.     Until  the  present  Lime 
this  question  has  never  been  formulated  in  soienoe  from  the  empirical 
point  of  yiew^  but  the  questioaa  of  wiUy  or  of  piuraliiy  of  origin, 
which  is  more  practical  and  more  clear  for  the  healthy  intelligence  of 
man  have  been  diacussed.   WaSta  separated  these  two  questions  in 
a  thorough  maimer,  but  he  cannot  nerertheless  prevent  that  they 
may  ultimately  agree,  and  that  no  rnaRonnhlc  rfround  can  be  seen  on 
which  we  can  rely,  when  reconciling  tli  '  unity  of  B|jecie8  with  a  pln- 
Hility  of  origin.     If  the  ditVerence.s  i»t't\veen  the  races  of  men  are  m 
reality  of  such  a  nature  tiiat  they  aui  be  all  explained  by  successive 
insensible  modifioations  of  one  corporal  and  intellectual  type,  and  if 
the  theoiy  of  botanical  and  loological  pfovincea  is  inaact^  wfaj  then 
admit  a  plurality  of  origin  f  But  if  the  contraiy  ia  tme,  why  ahoold 
we  not  recognise  tliat  the  human  genus  has  presented  itself  aince  tlie 
beginning,  under  the  form  of  many  entirely  different  types  1    And  if 
the  question  so  often  agitated,  of  the  uTiity  or  the  jiluralitv  of  the 
origin  of  man  presents  up  to  the  present  t'wnc  as  little  perfect  uf  a 
definite  solution,  tuuuded  on  actually  denioiibtnited  ai^uments,  afi  the 
question  of  the  unity  of  species.    Wait^fi,  at»  we  believe,  would  Lave 
acted  better,  and  been  more  satisfactory,  if  he  had  maintained  lua 
ancient  disposition  of  the  order  of  queattons.   Further,  we  ought  not 
to  foiget  to  obaer^  to  him,  that  in  apite  of  the  great  number  of  pti>- 
bable  reasons,  collected  and  dassified  by  him  with  a  care  moat  rare, 
the  idea  of  naturalists  properly  so-called,  lean  more  and  more  every 
day  to  an  opinion  contrary  to  liis,  an<l  rspcrially  that  as  Vogt 
observes,  all  the  natumlists  who  have  travelled,  are  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  defenders  of  the  phirality  of  the  human  species." 

Dr.  BUchner's  plea  on  behaif  of  the  polygenists  Ls  certainly  ingenious. 
We  coincide  with  him  that  until  we  have  some  clear  and  intelligible  de- 
finition of  the  word  8peGiea«  the  discussion  as  to  the  unity  or  plurality  cf 
origui  is  perfectly  useleasL  We  hare  never  yet  encountmd  ux  persona 
in  our  lifetime  who  had  original  and  dist^ictly  defined  ideaa  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  species,  and  agreed  amongst  each  other.  The  de- 
cision of  the  majority  would  be  simply  an  appeal  to  prejudice  or  to 
ignorance.  If  you  ask  a  man  what  he  understands  by  the  word 
species,  ho  will  inevitably  tell  you  that  "Cuvier  says  this,"  or  "^Darvvin 
is  of  opinion  that."  lie  ha^i  no  clearly  delmed  idejiti  himself,  and  can 
communicate  none.  This  defect  in  anthropology  proceeds  from  a  mis- 
taken view  of  the  nature  of  the  science.  The  uninstruoted  imagine 
that  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  ia  the  great  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  science.  Should  any  future  discovery  enable  one  to  offer  a 
probable  theory  of  man's  origin,  many  members  of  the  pubhc  ^»ould 
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uuiigiuc  liiiit  there  mm  uolhiug  else  left  to  discover  in  anthro}x>logy. 
The  moment,  however,  that  it  is  distinctly  couceived  that  the  forces, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  whioh  have  produoed  other  living  ob- 
jects, have  also  ptodueed  man,  persons  will  perceive  that  their  atten- 
tion, instead  of  being  directed  on  ^o  genesis  of  man  alone,  must 
tniverse  the  whole  range  of  zoology  and  piilreontology  before  they  can 
be  able  even  to  spccTilatc  with  any  rational  gromn!  on  the  origin  of 
man.  We  biivo  a  little  too  much  tendency  in  l  .n^l  iiid  to  divide 
lal)(>nr  :  and  iis  tlie  manufacturer  ulio  makes  l>nttou>s  Kntk.s  down  with 
almost  contempt  on  the  manufacturer  who  niiikos  button-shanks,  so 
the  anthropologist  very  often  systematically  ignores  the  work  done  by 
the  soologist. 

The  work  in  all  comprises  twenty-seven  essays,  most  of  which  relate 

to  metaphysical  questions.  Still,  reference  to  the  above  passages  will 
quite  show  the  importance  of  the  anthropological  matters  on  which  it 
treats.  Tliore  is  a  certain  nen'ous  ej)tirrammatic  ele«r!Hico  about  Dr. 
Biiehncr's  style  which  renders  it  espeeially  fascinating;  whilst  the 
clear  logic  of  his  arirnnienl  forces  everyone  who  dispsissionately  reads 
him  to  admit  its  justice.  The  present  work  is  evidently  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  amongst  modem  scientific  literature.  We  trust 
we  shall  soon  see  it  in  an  English  dress,  when  it  will  be  certain  to  receive 
a  large  circulation,  not  merely  amongst  general  scientific  men,  but 
especially  amongst  anthropologista. 


ACCLIMATISATION  OF  MAN  • 

I  DO  not  assert  that  the  acclimatisation  of  Spaniards  is  not  more 
CMsily  eftccted  in  the  Antilles  than  that  of  the  French ;  the  cUmate  of 
Spain  would  induce  me  to  admit  this.  I  merely  wish  to  show  that 
the  acclimatisation  of  the  French  is  not  so  difficult  as  M.  Bertillon 
would  make  us  believe,  and  that  if  it  has  not  so  well  succeeded,  it 
must  to  a  considerable  extent  he  ascribed  to  moral  and  political  cir- 
cumstances  We  muBt  carefully  study  the  media  imd  also  the 

physiolo«rical  condition  of  the  Creoles,  to  give  an  opinion  on  acclima- 
tisation in  the  Antilles,  and  not  trust  to  figures  which  may  mislead 
us  despite  tlieir  mathematical  precision. 

On  examining  the  European  on  his  airival  in  the  Antilles,  we  find 
at  first  that  tlie  respu*atoiy  organs,  by  increased  activity,  endeavour 
to  supply  the  diminished  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  the  general 
circulation  is  accelerated,  giving  rise  to  congestionB  in  the  nervous 
system,  the  abdominal  organs,  and  the  integuments,  congestions  which 
are  further  favoured  by  alimentation,  heat,  and  electricity.  Under 
the  influence  of  their  activity,  hunger  increases;  thii*st  em  scarcely  be 
quenched  by  means  of  iced  drinks,  so  rai)idly  are  the  liuids  carried  off 
by  an  abundant  i>crBpiratiou.    The  internal  absorption  is  also  very 

•  Continued  from  No.  iii,  p.  120. 
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active,  and  induoes  frequently  coneiflcmble  emaciation.  After  tJK 
lapse  of  H  month  or  tw^,  ]>hyHicAl  (l<'I>ility  and  moml  languor  super- 
v<'n<>  l{es))initi(iii  ami  cii*culatioii  mv  ivtanled,  locomotion  l^ecofn^ 
irksomu,  digestion  is  impaired,  spiced  aiiiaentd  and  sipiritnoiis  ]'.« jiiw7> 
only  irritate  the  nervous  suticeptibility  of  the  stomach.  Thm  apj#lit^ 
also  to  Algeria,  is  short,  to  all  regions  whm  num  has  not  underwood 
that  in  the  abeenoe  of  spontaneous  luelimaiuaiUmj  he  must  pay  peculiar 
attention  to  the  proper  moans  of  his  future  aceUmaiemeni, 

M.  Bertillon  in  reply  said  that  M.  Simonot*B  strictures  referred  to 
three  points— the  synononiy  of  acclimat^ment  and  accUmataHtm^  the 
ini]x)rtancc  of  intermixture  of  blood  in  the  net  of  acclimatation,  and 
the  special  aptitude  of  the  SpaninrdB  for  colonisations.  As  regurris 
Kynonomy  hu  liad  lolloped  the  usual  accejitation.  M.  Simonut  prefers 
to  give  to  the  word  acdiimtation  tlie  tteiuje  t>f  tlie  tentative  act,  and  to 
acdimatemaU  the  sense  of  the  aeoomplished  aet  Bat  even  if  IL 
Simonot  is  right  in  a  philosophical  or  linguistic  point  of  viefw,  he 
oaiuiot  on  that  account  go  a^aiusi  usage  and  give  a  new  interpretaitios 
to  these  words.  As  regards  the  commixture  of  blood,  he  BertiUon) 
had  not  attached  so  m\ieh  importance  as  M.  Simonot  stated.  He 
mentioned  it  as  an  hy|>(ithesis,  which  ncverthelcj<s  is  suppK»rted  bv  a 
nunilicr  of  facts,  and  he  still  I'clicvcd  that  one  of  tlio  l)est  mefuis  to 
become  acclimatised  in  n  couuti  v  is  intermixture  with  the  natives. 

It  has  been  said  lliat  tliu  Spimiards  prosper  in  .iirica  as  they  come 
froTSk  a  hot  country.  To  this  he  would  answer,  that  the  fiict  of 
coming  from  a  hot  country  does  not  prevent  the  resistance  to  cold,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  Italianu  and  S])aniard8  in  the  Rusman  cam> 
paign  of  1812.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  could  not  colonise 
Africa.  The  statistical  documents  which  li-  produced  have  been 
attacked  ;  nowlhey  arc  either  incf»iTCct,  or  he  had  niade  an  i:n}>rt>per 
use  of  them-  let  that  he  dcmonst  rated— till  the?i  hv  would  maintain 
that  the  SjianianU  poiiiieiiiied  a  j)eculi;u'  aptitude  tor  acclimatisatiou, 
and  that  tlie  commixture  of  native  blood  favoured  it. 

M.  Le  Roy  de  Merioourt  observed,  that  M.  Bertillon  had  not,  as 
stated  by  M.  Simonot,  used  the  words  wxtinuUemmU  and  ofxlimalation 
altogether  synonymously,  but  has  reserved  the  word  tuscUmaUtUon  to 
specify  the  intervention  of  art  in  tiic  fact  of  accfimdtement.    It  is, 
however,  to  li©  r^jretted,  that  he  did  not  employ  the  word  iwlit/etit-m- 
fiony  which,  perhaps,  butter  expresses  the  aptitii'le  to  live  acquiml  by 
the  immigmnt  and  his  race,  and  which  hjis  become  e(]nal  to  that  of 
the  native.    M.  Simonot  hud  u  t  11  i>ointed  out  the  insutliciency  of  the 
ancient  division  into  hot,  cold,  and  temperate  cliuuites.    The  iso- 
t^ermic  lines  must  be  compared  and  the  sones  they  comprise.  As 
regards  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
pends on  complex  causes,  and  the  special  aptitude  of  the  Spaniards  is 
only  a  secondary  cause.    Moreover,  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish 
Antilles  is  not  80  great  as  represented  by  M.  Bertilloii,  the  proof  of 
which  is  that  Chinese  and  Indian  coolies  have  to  be  imp<.)rted  in  or  ler 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  local  laliourers.    There  is  anotlier  t-u-t 
which  militates  rtcrainst  the  special  aptitutle  of  Spaniards,  and  wliicli  is 
this;  that  ui  Mexico  and  Cochin  China  the  .Sj>atiish  troops  were,  liiie 
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our  own,  subjeet  to  yeUow  fever,  typhus,  and  marsh  ferera^  and  pre- 
sented the  same  mortality. 

M.  Simonot  send  that  his  strictures  on  the  s^^nonymy  of  acclimata- 
tiofi  and  accHmatemeni  were  not  addressed  to  M.  Bertillon  in  parti- 
cular, but  to  their  cfcneral  use.  As  roj^'artls  the  figures  given  by  "SI, 
Bertillon  he  himself  admits  that  they  \vei*o  taken,  en  bloCy  without 
distinction  of  races  ;  he  would,  therefore,  trust  rather  his  personal 
experience  than  documentK,  and  would  afHnu  that  the  aveni<^e  num- 
ber of  births  in  the  Creole  faniiliea  of  Martiniq^ue  is  greater  tlian  it  is 
in  France.  The  real  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Martinique  vas 
the  ruin  of  its  industry,  by. numerous  causes,  political  and  econo- 
mical, which  perfectly  explaiti  a  diminution  from  150,000  to  9,500. 
Bender  to  the  French  Antilles  the  requisite  conditions*  and  it  will 
prosper  like  the  Spanish  Antilles. 

M.  Sanson,  witli  roforenoo  to  the  statement  that  the  Rornnns  had 
not  left  ])ehuitl  tlieni  prt>s])erous  colonies,  observed,  that  Liebig  has  in 
a  recent  work  given  an  exj)lanation  of  this  fact.  The  Romans  did  not 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  only  fixed  themselves  as  colonists  where  they 
found  native  labourers.  As  to  the  importance  of  commixture  of  blood 
in  acclimatiaement^  it  rests  upon  slender  foundation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  proportion  of  immigrants,  if  there  is  intermixture,  the  type  of 
the  immigrants  would  di.sippcar  unless  kept  up  by  reinforcementa 

M.  Bertillon  :  In  contesting  the  aptitude  cf  the  Spaniards  for  colo- 
Jiisation,  M.  dc  Mericourt  told  us  that  the  troopR  r>f  that  nation  pre- 
sented the  same  mortality  in  Mexico*  and  Cochin  China  a.sthe  French  ; 
but  we  must  distinguish  the  mortality  at  the  beginning  of  a  cjun- 
paign,  which  is  the  same  for  all.  He  had  taken  the  Spaniai;d8  wher- 
ever he  found  them  after  a  long  stay,  and  he  everywhere  met  with 
the  same  results.  As  regards  the  theory  of  M.  Sanson  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  immigrated  type  by  the  native  type,  it  aids  the  hypothesis 
*  of  the  commixture  of  blood  favouring  acclimatisation.  Of  what  ethnic 
clemcTit,  for  instance,  is  composed  the  population  of  Spain  ?  Of  Lusi- 
tanians,  who,  according  to  EichofF,  came  fV  iii  Africa  ;  of  Syro  Arabs 
and  Moors,  upon  the  ensemble  of  \vhi<-lt  vere  engrafted  some  Indo- 
Kuropean  branches.  Is  it,  then,  astoniisliing  that  tins  African  blood, 
so  largely  infused  in  that  of  the  Spaniards,  shows  itself  so  vigorous  in 
Afncaf 

M.  Broca :  The  probability  of  a  Berber  origin  of  the  race  now  peo- 
pling Spain  is  greater  thim  that  of  an  autochthonic  origin.  It  is  vety 
possible  that  when  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  an  isthmus  the  same 
i-aces  inhabited  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa.  T  may  here 
mcTition  that  the  Biisque  crania  in  our  collection  approach  in  several 
features  the  Berber  tvpe. 

M.  d'Avezac :  I  siiould  have  wished  that,  in  noticiner  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Spanish  colonies,  mention  should  have  been  luadc  of 
that  proverbial  sobriety  whiefa  contributes  not  a  little  to  fieu»llitate 
acclimatisation. 
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TiiK  Antlin>|M.lM_'!(Ml  S^ioty  of  London  will  Itold  meetings  chinn,*-  rhv 
liext  «|iiHrter  on  tlic  i>th  ami  20th  of  November,  nud  on  the  ^tii  iiud 
18th  of  Duceuiljer. 

Tho  foUowing  is  extracted  from  the  Chatham  Nem  of  December  tKt 
1864.  <<0d  the  19th  instaot,  at  St  Maigaret's  Banks*  Roebester, 
Frederick  Kihnore,  a^ed  2  yeiurs  and  4^  months,  son  of  I>r.  Frederick 
James  and  Harriet  Lmidek  Brown,  He  died  of  hoopiog  ooiiirh  aud 
inf1aiinii:itinn  of  tlio  hnifrs  nnd  bniin.  In  lineage  he  repne^eiitod  the 
rnitrd  KiiiLrtlMin,  for  lie  was  tive-eighths  Kiiglish,  one-cjuarter  Insh, 
an<i  oiie-eiglitli  Seotcli  (his  father  1»ein^  half  Irish  au<i  half  English, 
and  his  mother  being  thrce-<|uartet>>  English  and  one-quarter  Scotch). 
He  was  descended  from  u  family  of  Irish  Scotn  that  have  cultivated 
their  own  land  at  ToUanaore  and  KSmore,  in  oountj  Down,  Ireland, 
in  unbroken  sucoession  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  day.*" 

Dr.  H.  Ilc'tiay,  who  in  so  well  known  in  the  scientific  circles  of 
London,  where  he  has  resided  in  exile  for  fifteen  years,  has  just  re 
turned  to  his  native  by  special  penniHsion  of  the  KuijM?n-»r  of 

Austria.  l>r.  li<''T!MV  i-^  the  author  of  twf>  works  on  aiithn 'j><>Ii one 
uf  which  WHS  puhlisiicd  ill  1  1  7  luid  ilu-  otlu-r  in  hSG-l.  l>*jtli  ol' these 
workb  are  lu  liis  native  language,  Hungaiiau.  Tlic  title  of  the  former 
work  translates  thus :  "  Chiutictcrism  of  the  English,  French,  Hun- 
garian, German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish  nations,  of  man  and 
woman,  and  of  the  different  periods  of  human  life  firom  a  psjohologt- 
cal  i>oint  of  view";  and  of  the  latter,  "  The  Origin  of  Species,  Man  s 
Plaoe  in  Nature,  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man".  Dr.  Ronay  is  a  leading 
mcmlTor  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Pest ;  and  we  believe  he  wiU, 
ill  cofijunction  with  the  Locid  Sem  tnty  of  the  Anthropological  S«K-iety 
of  L<  11  1-  u  f(»r  Pest,  at  once  take  stt  j^s  to  iuaugiuute  a  special  depart- 
ment lor  anthropology  in  that  acitdcniy. 

DiscovEiiY  OF  Stone  Coffins, — Several  weeks  ago  some  human 
bones  were  found  in  a  sandhill  about  a  mile  from  Torpicben,  Linlith- 
gowshure.  On  Saturday  last  the  hill  was  examined  by  Professor  Duns, 
New  College,  Edinbut^gh,  Mr.  J.  R.  Biartin,  of  Bridge  house,  and  a 
couple  of  workmen.  A  partial  ex^unatirm  showed  that  many  cists 
are  probably  contained  in  the  moiuid.  One  had  vcr\'  recently  been 
exposed,  in  tho  cour^  of  carting  away  Hand  for  buildinsr  purposes. 
Another  was  opened  on  Saturday,  and  found  to  contain  a  humim  ske- 
leton. Dr.  Dims  took  possession  of  the  skulls  fotmd  in  each.  The 
character  of  the  crania  gives  tho  chief  interest  to  the  discovery.  They 
have  evidently  belonged  to  full>grown  individuals ;  yet  both  are  com- 
paratively small  The  bones  of  the  eyebrows  are  largely  developed, 
and  those  of  the  foix-head  sharply  recede.  The  cists  had  been  placed 
at  a  depth  of  alx)ut  2i  feet  from  the  surface.  The  btniies  must  have 
had  the  legs  bent  up  at  the  knees,  and  in  l»oth  ctises  the  bones  of  the 
feet  were  found  near  those  of  the  hands,  lyinu'  l>eneath  the  thigh  l)ones. 
The  wvndhdl  in  winch  tlicso  cif^ts  were  discovered  is  about  100  yards 
from  one  of  the  stones  which  mark  the  bcmndary  of  the  ancfcnt 
**  refuge"  connected  with  t  he '*  connuandery"  of  the  Knights  of  iSt. 
John  at  Torphichcu.  — Srof^an. 
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